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PREFACE. 


The  following  work  is  intended,  in  part,  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  ancient  History  of  the  East,  akeady 
treated  by  the  author  at  some  length  in  his  '  Five  Great 
Monarchies;'  but  it  is  also,  and  more  expressly,  in- 
tended as  a  supplement  to  the  ancient  History  of  the 
West,  as  that  history  is  ordinarily  presented  to  moderns 
imder  its  two  recognised  divisions  of  *  Histories  of 
Greece '  and  *  Histories  of  Eome.'  Especially,  it  seemed 
to  the  writer  that  the  picture  of  the  world  during  the 
Koman  period,  commonly  put  before  students  in  '  His- 
tories of  Eome,'  was  defective,  not  to  say  false,  in  its 
omission  to  recognise  the  real  position  of  Parthia 
during  the  three  most  interesting  centuries  of  that 
period,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  Eome,  a 
second  figure  in  the  picture  not  much  inferior  to  the 
first,  a  rival  state  dividing  with  Eome  the  attention  of 
mankind  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  known  earth. 
Writers  of  Eoman  history  have  been  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  representing  the  later  Eepublic  and  early 
Empire  as,  practically,  a  Universal  Monarchy,  a  Power 
unchecked,  unbalanced,  having  no  other  limits  than 
those  of  the  civilised  world,  engrossing  consequently 
the  whole  attention  of  all  thinking  men,  and  free  to 
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act  exactly  as  it  pleased  without  any  regard  to  opinion 
beyond  its  own  borders.     One   of  the  most  popular  ^ 
enlarges  on  the  idea — an  idea  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  fact — that  for  the  man  who  provoked  the  hostility 
of  the  ruler  of  Rome  there  was  no  refUge  upon  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth  but  some  wild  and  barbarous 
region,  where  refinement  was  unknown,  and  life  would 
not  have  been  worth  having.     To  the  present  writer 
the  truth  seems  to  be  that  Eome  never  was  in  the 
position  supposed — that  from  first  to  last,  from  the 
time  of  Pompey's  Eastern  Conquests  to  the  Fall  of 
the  Empire,  there  was  always  in  the  world  a  Second 
Power,   civihsed   or  semi-civilised,  which   in   a  true 
sense  balanced  Eome,^  acted  as  a  counterpoise  and  a 
check,  had   to    be   consulted  or   considered,   held  a 
place  in  all  men's  thoughts,  and  finally  furnished  a 
not  intolenible  refuge  to  such  as  had  provoked  Pome's 
master  beyond  forgiveness.     This  Power  for  nearly 
three  centuries  (b.c.  64 — a.d.  225)  was  Parthia,  after 
which  it  was  Persia  under  the   Sassanian  kings.     In 
the  hope  of  gradually  vindicating  to  Parthia  her  true 
place  in  the  world's  history,  the  Author  has  in  his 
'Manual  of  Ancient  History  '  (published  by  the  Dele- 
gates of  the  Clarendon   Press)   placed  the  Parthians 
alongside  of  the  Eomans,  and  treated  of  their  history 
at  a  moderate  length.     But  it  has  seemed  to  him  that 
something  more  was  requisite.     He  could  not  expect 

'  Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  I  xl.  14 ;  Strab.  xi.  0,  $  2 ;  Tlin.  H.  X. 
i.  ch.  ill.  sub  fin.)    ^  r^*^*^  i  *"^  Herodian,  iv.  18.)    It  is 

*  The  ancient  writers  are  liberal  surprifing  that  moderns  have  so 
in  their  admissions  of  this  fact.  I  generally  overlooked  these  passages. 
(8ee  Justin,  xli.  1.  §  7 ;  Dio  Cass.  1 
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that  students  would  be  able  to  give  Partlfia  her  proj)er 
place  in  their  thoughts,  unless  her  history  were  col- 
lected and  put  forth  in  a  readable  form  with  some 
fulness.  He  has,  therefore,  employed  most  of  liis 
leisure  during  the  last  two  years  in  writing  tlie  pre- 
sent work,  which  he  commends  to  students  of  the 
later  Greek  and  Eoman  periods  as  supplementixl  to 
the  modem  Greek  and  Eoman  histories  in  which 
those  periods  are  commonly  studied. 

The  Parthian  Chronology  depends  very  much  upon 
c<jins.  In  preparing  this  portion  of  his  work  the 
Author  has  been  greatly  indebted  to  aid  kindly  ren- 
dered him  by  Mr.  R.  Stuart  Poole  and  Mr.  Gardiner 
of  the  British  Museum.  The  representations  of  coins 
in  the  work  have  been,  with  one  exception,  taken  by 
the  Author  from  the  originals  in  the  National  Collec- 
tion. For  the  illustrations  of  Parthian  architecture 
and  art  he  is  indebted  to  the  published  works  of 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  Mr.  Ross,  the  late  Mr.  Loftus,  and 
MM.  Flandin  and  Coste.  He  feels  also  bound  t<^  . 
express  his  obligations  to  the  late  Mr.  Lindsay,  the 
numismatic  portion  of  whose  work  on  Parthia^  he 
has  found  of  much  service. 

Canterbury :  December  1872. 


*  llittory  and  Coinage  of  tlic  TarthianSy  published  at  Cork  in  1852. 
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A  HISTOET  OF  PARTHIA. 


CHATTER  L 

Geofpraphy  of  Parihia    Proper,      Character  of  the  Iteffion.      Climate. 
Character  of  the  mrroundmff  Countries, 

'  Parthiae  pleraque  finium  ant  ffistas  ant  frigoris  magnitndo  possidet^  quippe 
cam  monies  niz,  et  campos  sestus  infestet.' — Jnstin,  zli.  1. 

The  broad  tract  of  desert  which,  eastward  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  extends  from  the  Moughojar  hills  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  a  distance  of  above  1,500  miles,  is 
interrupted  about  midway  by  a  strip  of  territory 
possessing  features  of  much  beauty  and  attraction. 
This  strip,  narrow  compared  to  the  desert  on  either 
side  of  it,  is  yet,  looked  at  by  itself,  a  region  of  no 
inconsiderable  dimensions,  extending,  as  it  does  from 
east  to  west,^  a  distance  of  320,  and  from  north  to 
south  of  nearly  200  miles.  The  mountain  chain, 
which  running  southward  of  the  Caspian,  skirts  the 
great  plateau  of  Iran,  or  Persia,  on  the  north,  broadens 
out,  after  it  passes  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  sea, 
into  a  valuable  and  productive  mountain-region.  Four 
or  five  distinct  ranges^  here  run  parallel  to  one 
another,  having  between  them  latitudinal  valleys,  with 
glens  transverse  to  their  courses.     The  sides  of  the 


'The  limity  eastward,  of  the 
region  here  described  is  the  course 
of  the  Heri-rudy  -which  pierces  the 
mountain  chain  in  long.  61^  £. 
nearly. 


*  The  chief  of  these  are  known 
as  the  Daman^-Kohj  the  Ala  Tagh^ 
and  the  Jaghetai  or  Djuvein  moun- 
tains. 
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valleys  are  often  well  wooded  ;  ^  the  flat  ground  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  is  fertile ;  water  abounds ;  and  the 
streams  gradually  collect  into  rivers  of  a  considerable 
size. 

The,  fertile  territory  in  this  quarter  is  further  in- 
creased by  the  extension  of  cultivation  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  base  of  the  most  southern 
of  the  ranges,  in  the  direction  of  the  Great  Iranic 
desert.  The  mountains  send  down  a  number  of  small 
streams  towards  the  south ;  and  the  water  of  these; 
judiciously  husbanded  by  means  of  reservoirs  and 
kanats,  is  capable  of  spreading  fertility  over  a  broad 
belt  at  the  foot  of  the  hills ;  ^  which,  left  to  nature, 
would  be  almost  as  barren  as  the  desert  itself,  into 
which  it  would,  in  fact,  be  absorbed. 

It  was  imdoubtedly  in  the  region  which  has  been 
thus  briefly  described,  that  the  ancient  home  of  the 
Parthians  lay.  In  this  neighbourhood  alone  are  found 
the  geographic  names  which  the  most  ancient  writers 
who  mention  the  Parthians  connect  with  them.^  Here 
evidently  the  Parthians  were  settled*  at  the  time  when 
Alexander  the  Great  over-ran  the  East,  and  first  made 
the  Greeks  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Parthian 
name  and  territory.  Here,  lastly,  in  the  time  of  the 
highest  Parthian  splendour  and  prosperity,  did  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Empire  retain  the  name  of  Parthyen(5,  or 
Parthia  Proper;^  and  here,  also,  in   their  palmiest 


*  See  Fraser's  Xhorasan,  pp.  433, 
434, 608,  &c. 

a  Ibid.  pp.  380,  405,  406,  &c. 

'  Ilerodotus  unites  the  Parthians 
•with  tie  Chorasmians  (Kharesm), 
the  Sogdians,  and  the  Ariana  (Hth 
ratees),  and  again  with  the  H^rca- 
nians  (Gurghan),  the  Sarangians, 
and  the  Thamanteans  (Herod,  iii. 


93,  117).  In  the  Inscriptions  of 
Darius,  Parthia  is  connected  with 
Sarangia,  Aria,  Sagartia  (the  Iranic 
desert),  and  Hyrcania.  (See  the 
author^s  Herodotus,  vol.  iv.  p.  162, 
2nd  edition.) 

*  Arrian,  Exp,  Alex,  iii.  2^, 

*  Isid.  Char.  Mam,  Parth.  §  12. 
Compare  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  25. 
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days,  did  the  Parthian  kings  continue  to  have  a  capital 
and  a  residence.^ 

Parthia  Proper,  however,  was  at  no  time  coex- 
tensive with  the  region  described.  A  portion  of  that 
region  formed  the  district  called  Hyrcania ;  and  it  is 
not  altogether  easy  to  determine  what  were  the  limits 
between  the  two.  The  evidence  goes,  on  the  whole, 
to  show  that,  while  Hyrcania  lay  towards  the  west  and 
north,  the  Parthian  country  was  that  towards  the 
south  and  east,^  the  valleys  of  the  Ettrek  and  Gurghan 
constituting  the  main  portions  of  the  former,  while  the 
tracts  east  and  south  of  those  valleys,  as  far  as  the 
sixty-first  degree  of  E.  longitude,  constituted  the 
latter. 

K  the  limits  of  Parthia  Proper  be  thus  defined,  it 
will  have  nearly  corresponded  to  the  modern  Persian 
province  of  Khorasan.  It  will  have  extended  from 
about  Damaghan  (long.  54**  10')  upon  the  west,^  to  the 
Heri-rud  upon  the  east,  and  have  comprised  the 
modem  districts  of  Damaghan,  Shah-rud,  Sebzawar, 
Nishapur,  Meshed,  Shebri-No,  and  Tersheez.  Its 
length  from  east  to  west  will  have  been  about  30 Q 
miles,  and  its  average  width  about  100  or  120.  It 
will  have  contained  an  area  of  about  33,000  square 
miles,  being  thus  about  equal  in  size  to  Ireland, 
Bavaria,  or  St.  Domingo. 

Tlie  character  of  the  district  has  been  already  stated 
in  general  terms;  but  some  further  particulars  may 


*  Hecatompylos.  (See  Polyb. 
X.  25;  Strab.  xi.  0,  §  1  j  Diod.  Sic. 
XTii.  67.) 

'  See  especially  Arrian,  JEsp, 
Alex.  iii. 23-26 ;  Plin.  H.  N,,  Ls.c. ; 
And  Isid.  Char.  §  10-12. 

^  According  to   Strabo    (1.8.c.)y 


the  western  boundary  of  Partliia 
-was  at  the  Caspian  Gates,  or  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  further  west 
than  Damaghan;  but  the  region 
immediately  east  of  the  Gates  is 
more  commonly  assigned  either  ta 
Hyrcania  or  to  Media. 
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now  be  added.  It  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  a 
mountain  and  a  plain  region — ^the  mountain  region 
lying  towards  the  north  and  the  plain  region  towards 
the  south.  The  mountain  region  is  composed  of  three 
main  ranges,  the  Daman-i-Koh,  or  Hills  of  the  Kurds,^ 
upon  the  north,  skirting  the  great  desert  of  Kharesm ; 
the  Alatagh  and  Meerabee  mountains  in  the  centre ; 
and  the  Jaghetai  or  Djuvein  range,  upon  the  south, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  continued  in  the  hills  above 
Tersheez  and  Khaff.  The  three  ranges  are  parallel, 
running  east  and  west,  but  with  an  inclination,  more 
or  less  strong,  to  the  north  of  west  and  the  south  of 
east.  The  northern  and  central  ranges  are  connected 
by  a  water-shed,  which  runs  nearly  east  and  west,  a 
little  to  the  south  of  Kooshan,  and  separates  the  head 
streams  of  the  Ettrek  fix)m  those  of  the  Meshed  river. 
The  central  and  southern  ranges  are  connected  by  a 
more  decided  moimtain  line,  a  transverse  ridge  which 
runs  nearly  north  and  south,  dividing  between  the 
waters  that  flow  westward  into  the  Gurghan,  and  those 
which  form  the  river  of  Nishapur.  This  conformation 
of  the  mountains  leaves  between  the  ranges  three 
principal  valleys,  the  valley  of  Meshed  towards  the 
south-east,  between  the  Km'dish  range  and  the  Alatagh 
and  Meerabee ;  that  of  Miyanabad  towards  the  west, 
between  the  Alatagh  and  the  Jaghetai;  and  that  of 
Nishapur  towards  the  south,  between  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Jaghetai  and  the  western  flank  of  the  Meerabee. 
As  the  valleys  are  three  in  nmnber,  so  likewise  are  the 


^  Shah  Abbas  the  First  trans- 
planted about  16,000  Kurds  from 
the  Turkish  frontier  to  Khorasan, 
and  settled  them  in  the  mountain 
region,  that  they  might  guaid  it 


a^inst  the  Usbegs  and  other  Tatar 
tnbes.  The  descendants  of  these 
colonists  still  occupy  most  of  the 
range  between  the  Meshed  vaUey 
and  the  Kharesmian  desert. 
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rivers,  which  are  known  respectively  as  the  Tejend,  or 
river  of  Meshed,  the  river  of  Nishapur,  and  the  river 
of  Miyanabad.^ 

The  Tejend,  which  is  the  principal  stream  of  the 
three,  rises  from  several  sources  in  the  hills  south  of 
Kooshan,  and  flows  with  a  south-easterly  course  down 
the  valley  of  Meshed,  receiving  numerous  tributaries 
from  both  sides,^  until  it  reaches  that  city,  when  it 
bends  eastward,  and  finding  a  way  through  the  Kurd- 
ish range,  joins  the  course  of  the  Heri-rud,  about 
long.  61**  10'.  Here  its  direction  is  completely  changed. 
Turning  at  an  angle,  which  is  slightly  acute,  it  proceeds 
to  flow  to  the  west  of  north,  along  the  northern  base 
of  the  Kurdish  range,  ftx)m  which  it  receives  numerous 
small  streams,  till  it  ends  finally  in  a  large  swamp  or 
marsh,  in  lat.  39**,  long.  57**,  nearly.^  The  entire 
length  of  the  stream,  including  only  main  windings,  is 
about  475  miles.  In  its  later  course,  however,  it  is 
often  almost  dry,  the  greater  portion  of  the  water 
being  consumed  in  irrigation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Meshed. 

The  river  of  Nishapur  is  formed  by  numerous 
small  streams,  which  descend  from  the  mountains  that 
on  three  sides  inclose  that  city.  Its  water  is  at  times 
wholly  consumed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plain ;  but 
the  natural  course  may  be  traced,  running  in  a  southerly 
and  south-westerly  direction,  until  it  debouches  from 
the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Tersheez. 

The  Miyanabad  stream  is  believed  to  be  a  tributary 
of  the  Gurghan,     It  rises  fix)m  several  sources  in  the 


^  Eraser,  Kkorasanf  p.  554. 

'  One  of  the  chief  of  these  con- 
Teys  to  the  Tejend  the  waters  of 
the  Tehethtna  GUasSf  a  small  lake 
beautifully  deari  on  the  western 


side  of  the  vallej,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  above  Meshed. 

•  Vamb^ry,   Travels  in  Central 
Asia,  Map. 
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transverse  range  joining  the  Alatagh  to  the  Jaghetd, 
the  streams  from  which  all  flow  westward  in  narrow 
valleys,  imiting  about  long.  57*"  35'.  The  course  of 
the  river  from  this  point  to  Piperne  has  not  been 
traced,  but  it  is  believed  to  run  in  a  general  westerly- 
direction  along  the  southern  base  of  the  Alatagh,  and 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  Gurghan  a  little  below  the 
ruins  of  the  same  name.  Its  length  to  this  point  is 
probably  about  200  miles. 

The  elevation  of  the  mountain  chains  is  not  great. 
No  very  remarkable  peaks  occur  in  them  ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  they  anywhere  attain  a  height  of 
above  6,000  feet.  They  are  for  the  most  part  barren 
and  rugged,  very  scantily  supplied  with  timber,^  and 
only  in  places  capable  of  ftirnishing  a  tolerable  pas- 
turage to  flocks  and  herds.  The  valleys,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  rich  and  fertile  in  the  extreme;  that  of 
Meshed,  which  extends  a  distance  of  above  a  hundred 
miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  broad,  has  almost  every^vhere  a 
good  and  deep  soil,^  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
water,  and  yields  a  plentiful  return  even  to  the  simplest 
and  most  primitive  cultivation.  The  plain  about 
Nishapur,  which  is  in  length  from  eighty  to  ninety 
miles,  and  in  width  from  forty  to  sixty,  boasts  a  still 
greater  fertility.^ 

The  flat  country  along  the  southern  base  of  the 
mountains,  which  ancient  writers  regard  as  Parthia 


^  In  this  respect  the  mountains 
of  ancient  Parthia  present  a  strong 
contrast  to  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Hyrcania.  The  banks  of  the 
Gurghan  and  Ettrek  are  richly 
wooded  (Eraser,  pp.  601M502; 
Arrian,  JEty.  Alex,  iii.  23) ;  while 
the  mountains  of  eastern  Khorasan 


are  almost  destitute  of  trees.  (Era- 
ser, pp.  407,  470,  &c.) 

'-*  Even  where  the  surface  was 
gravel,  Mr.  Eraser  noticed  *  a  richer 
stratum  beneath  *  (p.  650). 

'  Kinneir,  Persian  Empire^  pp. 
185,  186;  Eraser,  Khorasan,  pp. 
405,400. 
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par  excellence^  is  a  strip  of  territory  about  300  miles 
long,  varying  in  width  according  to  the  labour  and  the 
skill  applied  by  its  inhabitants  to  the  perfecting  of  a 
system  of  irrigation.  At  present  the  kanats^ov  under- 
groimd  water-courses,  are  seldom  carried  to  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  mile  or  two  from  the  foot  of  the  hills ; 
but  it  is  thought  that  anciently  the  cultivation  was 
extended  considerably  further.  Euined  cities  dis- 
persed throughout  the  tract  ^  sufficiently  indicate  its 
capabilities,  and  in  the  few  places  where  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  agriculture,  the  results  are  such  as  to 
imply  that  the  soil  is  more  than  ordinarily  productive.^ 
The  salt  desert  lies,  however,  in  most  places  within  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  of  the  hills  ;  and  beyond  this  distance 
it  is  obviously  impossible  that  the  '  Atak  *  or  '  Skirt ' 
should  at  any  time  have  been  habitable.* 

It  is  evident  that  the  entire  tract  above  described 
must  have  been  at  all  times  a  valuable  and  much 
coveted  region.  Compared  with  the  arid  and  in- 
hospitable deserts  which  adjoin  it  upon  the  north  and 
south,  Khorasan,  the  ancient  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  is  a 
terrestrial  Paradise.  Parthia,  though  scantily  wooded,^ 
still  produces  in  places  the  pine,  the  walnut,  the  sycamore, 
the  ash,  the  poplar,  the  willow,  the  vine,  the  mulberry, 
the  apricot,  and  numerous  other  fruit  trees.^  Saffi'on, 
assa-fcEtida,  and  the  gum  ammoniac  plant,  are  indi- 
genous in  parts  of  itJ    Much  of  the  soil  is  suited  for 


^  PUn.  H.  K.  Ti.  25. 

^  As  BostAm  (Fraser,  p.  336), 
Khyzabad  (Ibid.  p.  369),  and  others. 
(Ibid.  pp.  373,  374.  380,  &c.) 

'  Kinneir,  p.  186 ;  Fraser,  pp. 
343,  379,  &c. 

*  The  name 'Atak'  is  given  to 
the  skirts  of  the  mountains  both 
north  and  south  of  Parthia.  It  is 
the  Turanian  correspondent  of  the 


Arian  daman,  wliich  has  the  same 
application  and  meaning.  (Fraser, 
p.  246.) 

*  See  above,  n.  6,  note  *.  Yet 
Strabo  says  (xi.  w,  §  1)  that  it  was 
'  thickly  wooded  *  (panOn), 

«  Fraser,  pp.  401,  406,  432,  433, 
436,  (S:c. ;  Kmneir,  p.  175. 

'  Kinneir,  p.  185  j  Fraser,  Ap- 
pendix, p.  25. 
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the  eultivation  of  wheat,  barley,  and  cotton.^  The 
ordinary  return  upon  wheat  and  barley  is  reckoned  at 
ten  for  one.*  Game  abounds  in  the  mountains,  and 
fish  in  the  underground  water-courses.*  Among 
the  mineral  treasures  of  the  region  may  be  enumerated 
copper,  lead,  iron,  salt,*  and  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
of  gems,  the  turquoise.*  This  gem  does  not  appear 
to  be  mentioned  by  ancient  writers ;  but  it  is  so  easily 
obtainable,  that  we  can  scarcely  suppose  it  was  not 
known  from  very  ancient  times. 

The  severity  of  the  climate  of  Parthia  is  strongly 
stated  by  Justin.*  According  to  modem  travellers, 
the  winters,  though  protracted,  are  not  very  inclement, 
the  thermometer  rarely  sinking  below  ten  or  eleven 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit  during  the  nights,^  and  during 
the  daytime  rising,  even  in  December  and  January,® 
to  40"*  or  50*.  The  cold  weather,  however,  which 
commences  about  October,  continues  till  nearly  the  end 
of  March,  when  storms  of  sleet  and  hail  are  common.^ 
Much  snow  falls  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  winter, 
and  the  valleys  are  scarcely  clear  of  it  till  March.  On 
the  mountains  it  remains  much  longer,  and  forms  the 
chief  source  of  supply  to  the  rivers  during  the  spring 
and  the  early  summer  time.  In  summer  the  heat  is 
considerable,  more  especially  in  the  region  known  as 
the  *  Atak ; '  and  here,  too,  the  unwholesome  wind, 
which  blows  from  the  southern  desert,  is  felt  from  time 


1  Fraser,  pp.  319,  379,  &c 

■  So  Fraser,  p.  336.  Macdonald 
Einneir,  with  unwonted  extrava- 
ffancei  speaks  of  the  return  from 
ory  grain  being  a  hundred,  and 
from  rice  four  hundred  fold  I  {Per- 
sian Empire f  p.  178.) 

»  Fraser.  pp.  388  and  406. 

^  Kinneiri  p.  184;   Fhiser,  pp. 


307,  371, 413,  421,  &c. 

^  On  the  turquoise  mines  of 
Nishapur,  see  Firaser,  ch.  xyu  pp. 
407-417. 

"  See  the  passage  quoted  at  the 
head  of  the  cnapter. 

'  Fraser,  Appendix,  p.  134. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  303,  343,  and  681. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  436,  662,  and  664. 
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to  time  as  a  terrible  scourge.^  But  in  the  upland  country 
the  heat  is  at  no  time  very  intense,  and  the  natives  boast 
that  they  are  not  compelled  by  it  to  sleep  on  their 
house-tops  during  more  than  one  month  in  the  year.* 

The  countries  by  which  Parthia  Proper  was  bounded 
were  the  following:  Chorasmia,  Margiana,  Aria, 
Sarangia,  Sagartia,  and  Hyrcania. 

Chorasmia  lay  upon  the  north,  consisting  of  the 
low  tract  between  the  most  northerly  of  the  Parthian 
mountain  chains  and  the  old  course  of  the  Oxus. 
This  region,  which  is  for  the  most  part  an  arid  and 
inhospitable  desert,®  can  at  no  time  have  maintained 
more  than  a  sparse  and  scanty  population.  The  Tur- 
koman tribes  which  at  the  present  day  roam  over  the 
waste,  feeding  their  flocks  and  herds  alternately  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Tejend,  or  finding  a  bare 
subsistence  for  them  about  the  ponds  and  pools  left  by 
the  winter  rains,  represent,  it  is  probable,  with  sufficient 
faithfulness,  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who,  whatever 
their  race,  must  always  have  been  nomads,  and  can 
never  have  exceeded  a  few  himdred  thousands.*  On  this^ 
side  Parthia  must  always  have  been  tolerably  safe  from 
attacks,  unless  the  Cis-Oxianian  tribes  were  reiuforced,  as 
they  sometimes  were,  by  hordes  from  beyond  the  river. 


*  Kinneir,  p.  170. 

•  Fraser,  p.  657. 

>  Vamb^rj  calls  it  'that immense 
awfol  desert  where  the  traveller  may 
wander  about  for  weeks  and  weelu 
without  finding  a  drop  of  sweet 
water,  or  the  shelter  of  a  single 
tree'(rrar«2f,p.a02).  Mouravieff 
says :  *  This  country  exhibits  the 
image  of  death,  or  rather  of  the 
desolation  left  behind  by  a  great 
convulsion  of  nature.  Neither 
birds  nor  quadrupeds  are  found  in 
it ;  no  yerdure  nor  vegetation  cheers 


the  sight,  except  here  and  there  at 
long  intervals  some  spots  on  which 
there  grow  a  few  stunted  shrubs.' 
(See  l)e  HeU's  Travels  m  the 
Steppes  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  p.  326, 
E.T.) 

*  M.  Vamb^iy  reckons  the  entire 
Turkoman  population  south  of  the- 
Oxus  from  the  Caspian  to  Balkh  at 
106,600  tents,  or  982,600  souls^ 
(Travels f  p.  309.)  Chorasmia  was 
not  more  than  about  one-half  of 
this  region. 
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On  th6  north-east  was  Margiana,  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  country  by  itself,  sometimes  reckoned  a  mere 
district  of  Bactria.^  This  was  the  tract  of  fertile  land 
upon  the  Murg-ab,  or  ancient  Margus  river,  which  is 
known  among  modems  as  the  district  of  Merv.  The 
!]ilurg-ab  is  a  stream  flowing  from  the  range  of  the 
Paropamisus,  in  a  direction  which  is  a  little  east  of 
north ;  it  debouches  from  the  mountains  in  about 
lat.  36"*  25^,  and  thence  makes  its  way  through  the 
desert.  Before  it  reaches  Merv,  It  is  eighty  yards 
wide  and  five  feet  deep,*^  thus  carrying  a  vast  body  of 
water.  By  a  judicious  use  of  dykes  and  canals,  tliis 
fertilising  fluid  was  in  ancient  times  carried  to  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  twenty-five  miles  from  the  natural 
course  of  the  river ;  and  by  these  means  an  oasis  was 
created  with  a  circumference  of  above  170,  and  con- 
sequently a  diameter  of  above  fifty  miles.^  This  tract, 
inclosed  on  every  side  by  deserts,  was  among  the  most 
fertile  of  all  known  regions ;  it  was  especially  famous 
for  its  vines,  which  grew  to  such  a  size  that  a  single 
man  could  not  encircle  their  stems  with  his  two  arms, 
and  bore  clusters  that  were  a  yard  long.^  Margiana 
possessed,  however,  as  a  separate  country,  little  mili- 
tary strength,  and  it  was  only  as  a  portion  of  some 
larger  and  more  populous  territory  that  it  could  be- 
come formidable  to  the  Parthians. 

South   of   Margiana,   and  adjoining  upon  Parthia 


^  In    the    Behigtun  Inscription  I      '  Strab.  xi.  10,  §  2.   There  seems 

Darius  evidently  includes  Margiana  j  no  reason  to  doubt  this  statement, 

{Margtish)  in  Bactria  (col.  iii.  par.  j  though   Mr.  Fraser  supposes  thnt 

3,4).  Strabo,  however  (xi.  10,  §  2),  the  irrigation  could  never  have  been 

Ptolemy     (vi.    11),    and     Isidore  '  carried  to  a  much  greater  distance 

{Mans,  Parth,  §    14)  make  it    a  |  than    twelve    or    fourteen    miles. 

separate  country.  =  (Khoramn^  App.  p.  50.) 

^  See    the    Map    to  yamb^ry's  ♦  Strab.  L6.c. 
Travels, 
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towards  the  east,  was  Aria,  the  tract  which  lies  about 
the  modem  Herat.  This  was  for  the  most  part  a 
mountain  region,  very  similar  in  its  general  character 
to  the  mountainous  portion  of  Parthia,^  but  of  much 
smaller  dimensions.^  Its  people  were  fairly  warlike ; 
but  the  Parthian  population  was  probably  double  or 
triple  their  mmaber,  and  Parthia  consequently  had  but 
little  to  fear  in  this  quarter. 

Upon  the  south-east  Parthia  was  bordered  by 
Sarangia,  the  country  of  the  Sarangaj,  or  Drangae. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  district  south  of  the 
Herat  valley,  reaching  thence  as  far  as  the  Hamoon,  or 
Sea  of  Seistan.  It  is  a  country  of  hills  and  downs,® 
watered  by  a  number  of  somewhat  scanty  streams, 
which  flow  south-westwards  from  the  Paropamisus  to 
the  Hamoon.  Its  population  can  never  have  been 
great,  and  they  were  at  no  time  aggressive  or  enter- 
prising, so  that  on  this  side  also  the  Parthians  were 
secure,  and  had  to  deal  with  no  formidable  neighbour. 

Sagartia  succeeded  to  Sarangia  towards  the  west, 
and  bordered  Parthia  along  almost  the  whole  of  its 
southern  frontier.  Excepting  in  the  vicinity  of  Tebbes 
and  Toim*  (lat.  34^,  long.  56°  to  58**),  this  district  is 
an  absolute  desert,  the  haunt  of  the  gazelle  and  the 
wild  ass,^  dry,  saline,  and  totally  devoid  of  vegetation. 
The  wild  nomads,  who  wandered  over  its  wastes, 
obtaining  a  scanty  subsistence  by  means  of  the  lasso,^ 


*  See  Ferrier,  Caravan  Journeys, 
pp.  130,  I0t>;  Fraser,  Khorasnuy 
App.  pp.  30-32 ;  Vamb^ry,  pp.  257- 

^  Strabo  gives  Aria  a  length  of 
^,000  stades  (230  miles),  and  a 
breadth  of  300  stades  (35  miles). 
This  would  make  its  area  about 
^,000  square  mileS)  or    less   than 


one-third  of  the  area  of  Parthia 
(supra,  p.  3). 

*  Ferrier,  Caravan  Journeys,  pp. 
273,  274. 

*  Fraser,  p.  240,  and  App.  p.  24. 
5  Vamb^ry,  p.  288. 

^  «  Herod,  vii.  Sb,  If  the  Sagar- 
tians  used  the  lasso  in  war.  we  may 
be  sure  that,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
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were  few  in  number,^  scattered,  and  probably  divided 
by  feuds.  Southern  Parthia  might  occasionally  suffer 
from  their  raids ;  but  they  were  far  too  weak  to  con- 
stitute a  serious  danger  to  the  moimtain  country. 

Lastly,  towards  the  west  and  the  north-west,  Parthia 
was  bordered  by  Hyrcania,  a  region  geographically  in 
the  closest  connection  with  it,  very  similar  in  general 
character,  but  richer,  warmer,  and  altogether  more 
desirable.  Hyrcania  was,  as  already  observed,^  the 
western  and  north-western  portion  of  that  broad  moun- 
tain  region  which  has  been  described  as  intervening 
between  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  the 
river  Arius,  or  Heri-rud.  It  consisted  mainly  of  the 
two  rich  valleys  of  the  Gurghan  and  Ettrek,  with  the 
mountain  chains  enclosing  or  dividing  them.  Here  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  grow  the  oak,  the  beech,  the 
elm,  the  alder,  the  wild  cherry ;  here  luxuriant  vines 
spring  from  the  soil  on  every  side,  raising  themselves 
aJoft  by  the  aid  of  their  stronger  sisters,  and  hanging 
in  wild  festoons  from  tree  to  tree  ;  beneath  their  shade 
the  ground  is  covered  with  flowers  of  various  kinds^ 
primroses,  violets,  liUes,  hyacinths,  and  others  of  im- 
known  species ;  while  in  the  flat  land  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valleys  are  meadows  of  the  softest  and  the 
tenderest  grass,  capable  of  affording  to  numerous 
flocks  and  herds  an  excellent  and  unfailing  pasture.^ 
Abundant  game  finds  shelter  in  the  forests,^  while 
towards  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  where  the  ground  is 
for  the  most  part  marshy,  large  herds  of  wild  boars 


the  Pampas,  they  employed  it  also 
in  peace,  to  capture  the  animals 
which  they  hunted. 

^  Eight  thousand  is  the  largest 
numher  which  we  find  hrought 
into  Uie  field  by  the   Sagartians. 


(Herod.  1.  s.  c.) 

^  See  above,  p.  8. 

'  See  the  graphic  descriptions  of 
Mr.  Eraser  (K/torasan,  pp.  o99,  (KX), 
608,  &c.) 

*  Ibid.  p.  GIG. 
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are  frequent;  a  single  herd  sometimes  containing 
hundreds.^  Altogether  Hyrcania  was  a  most  pro- 
ductive and  desirable  country,  capable  of  sustaining  a 
dense  population,  and  well  deserving  Strabo's  descrip- 
tion of  it  as  'highly  favoured  of  Heaven.'^  The  area 
of  the  country  was,  however,  small ;  ^  probably  not 
much  exceeding  one-half  that  of  Parthia  Proper ;  and 
thus  the  people  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
cause  the  Pardiians  much  apprehension. 

The  situation  and  character  of  Parthia  thus,  on  the 
whole,  favoured  her  becoming  an  imperial  power. 
She  had  abimdant  resources  within  herself ;  she  had  a 
territory  apt  for  the  production  of  a  hardy  race  of 
men ;  and  she  had  no  neighboiurs  of  sufficient  strength 
to  keep  her  down,  when  she  once  developed  the  desire 
to  become  dominant.  Surprise  has  been  expressed  at 
her  rise.*  But  it  is  perhaps  more  astonishing  that  she 
passed  so  many  centuries  in  obscurity  before  she  be- 
came an  important  state,  than  that  she  raised  herself 
at  last  to  the  first  position  among  the  Oriental  nations. 


*  Vamb^ry,  p.  72. 

'  'Zpoipa  fvSaifititv  (Strab.  xi.  7, 
{  2).  According  to  this  writer,  a 
miigle  Tine  in  Hyrcania  produced  a 
metrttes  (nine  gallons)  of  wine,  a 
mngle  fig-tree  produced  sixty  me- 
dimni  (ninety  bushels)  of  figs,  and 
com  did  not  require  to  be  sown, 
but  sprang  from  the  casual  drop- 
pings of  the  last  year's  crop. 

*  When  Hrrcania  is  called  by 
Strabo  Marge'  (moXA^),  he  intends 
to  compare  it,  not  with  Parthia, 
but  witn  the  small  districts  occu- 
pied by  separate  tribes  along  the 
south  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
(Strabo,  xi.  7,  §  1,  2).  A  com- 
parison of  it  with  Parthia  is  diffi- 
cult, owing  to  the  uncertainty  of 
their  respective  boundaries ;  but  if 
we  regard  the  line  of  demarcation 


as  running  along  the  mountains 
south  of  the  Gurghan,  thence  pass- 
ing to  the  Alatagh,  and  proceeding 
along  the  water-shed  soutii  of 
Kooshan  to  the  Kurdish  range 
about  Mohammedabad,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  two  wiU  be  as  stated 
in  the  text. 

*  See  Justin,  xli.  1.  'Hi  et 
Assyriorum  et  Medorum  temporibus 
inter  Orientis  populos  obe^^urissimi 
fuere.  Postea  quoque  cum  im- 
perium  Orientis  a  Medis  ad  Persas 
translatum  est,  veluti  vulgus  sine 
nomine,  nrroda  victorum  fuere. 
Postremo  Macedonibus,  triumphato 
Oriente,  servierunt :  ut  cuivis  mirum 
videatur  ad  tantam  eos  felicitatem 
provectos,  ut  imperent  gentibus, 
sub  quarum  imperio  yeluti  servile 
vulgus  fuere ' 
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Her  ambition  and  her  material  strength  were  plants 
of  slow  growth ;  it  took  several  hundreds  of  years  for 
them  to  attain  maturity  ;  when  however  this  point  was 
reached,  the  circumstances  of  her  geographical  position 
stood  her  in  good  stead,  and  enabled  her  rapidly  to 
extend  her  way  over  the  greater  portion  of  Western 
Asia. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Early  notices  of  the  Parthians,  Their  Ethnic  character  and  connections. 
Their  position  under  the  Persian  Monarchs,  from  Cyrus  the  Chreat  to 
Darius  III,  (Codomannus), 

Jldp$»y  y4yo$  ZUvOucSk — Airian,  Fr.  1. 

The  Parthiaiis  do  not  appear  in  history  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.  Their  name  occurs  nowhere 
in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  They  obtain  no 
mention  in  the  Zendavesta.  The  Assyrian  Inscriptions 
are  wholly  silent  concerning  them.  It  is  not  until  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  that  we  have  trustworthy 
evidence  of  their  existence  as  a  distinct  i^eople.^  In 
the  inscriptions  of  this  king  we  find  their  country 
included  imder  the  name  of  Parthva  or  Parthwa 
among  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  Empire,  joined  in 
two  places  with  Sarangia,  Aria,  Chorasmia,  Bactria,  and 
Sogdiana,^  and  in  a  third  with  these  same  coimtries 
and  Sagartia.^  We  find,  moreover,  an  account  of  a 
rebellion  in  which  the  Parthians  took  part.  In  the 
troubles  which  broke  out  upon  the  death  of  the 
Pseudo-Smerdis,  B.C.  521,  Parthia  revolted,  in  con- 
junction (as  it  would  seem)  with  Hyrcania,  espousing 
the  cause  of  that  Median  pretender,  who,  declaring 
liimself  a  descendant  of  the  old  Median  monarchs,  set 


*  Diodonis  enumerates  the  Par-  |  these    stories,  which    he    adopted 
thians  among  the  nations  conquered    from  the  untrustworthy  Ctesias. 
by  Ninus  (ii.  2,  §  3),  and  also  says  I      *  See  Behist,  Ins,  col.  i.  par.  6, 
that  in  the  time  of  Cyaxares  they  |  and  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  Ins,  par.  3. 
revolted  from  the  Modes  and  placed  |      '  See    the  great   inscription   of 
themselves  under  Scythian  protec-  i  Darius  at  Persepolis^  par.  2,  §  3. 
tion.    But  no  yalue  can  be  set  upon  I 
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Wmself  up  as  a  rival  to  Darius.  Hystaspes,  the  father 
of  Darius,  held  at  this  tune  the  Parthian  satrapy.  In 
two  battles  within  the  limits  of  his  province  he  de- 
feated the  rebels,  who  must  have  brought  into  the 
field  a  considerable  force,  since  in  one  of  the  two 
engagements  they  lost  in  killed  and  prisoners  between 
10,000  and  11,000  men.  After  their  second  defeat 
the  Parthians  made  their  submission,  and  once  more 
acknowledged  Darius  for  their  sovereign.^ 

With  these  earliest  Oriental  notices  of  the  Parthians 
agree  entirely  such  passages  as  contain  any  mention  of 
them  in  the  more  ancient  hterature  of  the  Greeks. 
Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Darius  Hystaspis,  made  the  Parthians  adjoin  upon  the 
Chorasmians  in  the  account  which  he  gave  of  the 
geography  of  Asia.*  Herodotus  spoke  of  them  as  a 
people  subject  to  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Darius, 
and  assigned  them  to  the  sixteenth  satrapy,  which 
comprised  also  the  Arians,  the  Sogdians,  and  the 
Chorasmians.®  He  said  that  they  took  part  in  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece  (b.c.  480), 
serving  in  the  army  on  foot  under  the  same  com- 
mander as  the  Chorasmians,  and  equipped  like  them 
with  bows  and  arrows,  and  with  spears  of  no  great 
length.*  In  another  passage  he  mentioned  their  being 
compelled  to  pay  the  Persian  water  tax,  and  spoke  of 
the  great  need  which  they  had  of  water  for  the  irri- 
gation of  their  millet  and  sesam(5  crops.^ 

It  is  evident  that  these  notices  agree  with  the 
Persian  accounts,  both  as  to  the  locality  of  the  Par- 
thians and  as  to  the  fact  of  their  subjection  to  the 


^  Behist,  Im,  col.  ii.  par.  16,  and 
col.  iii.  par.  1. 
»  Fr.  173. 


»  Herod.  Hi.  03. 

^  Ibid.  vii.  66.  Compare  chap.  64. 

»  Ibid.  iu.  117. 
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Persian  government.  They  further  agree  in  assigning 
to  the  Parthians  a  respectable  military  character,  yet 
one  of  no  very  special  eminency.  On  the  ethnology 
of  the  nation,  and  the  circiunstances  under  which  the 
coimtry  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Persian  do- 
minions, they  throw  no  light.  We  have  still  to  seek 
an  answer  to  the  questions,  *Who  were  the  Par- 
thians?' and  'How  did  they  become  Persian  sub- 
jects?' 

Who  were  the  Parthians  ?  It  is  not  until  the  Par- 
thians have  emerged  from  obscurity  and  become  a 
great  people  that  ancient  authors  trouble  themselves 
with  inquiries  as  to  their  ethnic  character  and  remote 
antecedents.  Of  the  first  writers  who  take  the  subject 
into  their  consideration,  some  are  content  to  say  that 
the  Parthians  were  a  race  of  Scyths,  who  at  a  remote 
date  had  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and 
had  occupied  the  southern  portion  of  the  Chorasmian 
desert,  whence  they  had  gradually  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  mountain  region  adjoining  it.^  Others 
added  to  this,  that  the  Scythic  tribe  to  which  they 
belonged  was  called  the  Dahse  ;  that  their  own  proper 
name  was  Parni,  or  Aparni ;  and  that  they  had 
migrated  originally  from  the  country  to  the  north  of 
the  Palus  Majotis,  where  they  had  left  the  great  mass 
of  their  fellow  tribesmen.^  Subsequently,  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines,  the  theory  was  started  that  the 
Parthians  were  Scyths,  whom  Sesostris,  on  his  return 
from  his  Scytliian  expedition,  brought  into  Asia  and 
settled  in  the  mountain-tract  lying  east  of  the  Caspian.^ 

It  can  scarcely  be  thought  that  these  notices  have 

*  As  Trogus  Pompeius,  who  is  I  ^  Stxab,  xi.  9,  §  3.  Compare  xi. 
foUowed  l^  Justin  (xlL  1).  I  8,  §  2.  »  Arrian,  Fr.  1. 
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very  much  historical  value.  Modems  are  generally 
agreed  that  the  Scythian  conquests  of  Sesostris  are  an 
invention  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  which  they  palmed 
on  Herodotus^  and  Diodorus.^  Could  they  be  re- 
garded as  having  really  taken  place,  still  the  march 
back  from  Scythia  to  Egypt  round  the  north  and  east 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable.  The  settlement  of  the  Parthians  in  Parthia 
by  the  returning  conqueror  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  dupUcate 
of  the  tale  commonly  told  of  his  having  settled  the 
Colchians  in  Colchis,®  and  is  equally  worthless.  The 
earher  authors,  moreover,  know  nothing  of  the  story,, 
which  first  appears  in  the  second  century  after  our 
era,  and  as  time  goes  on,  becomes  more  circum- 
stantial.'* 

Even  the  special  connection  of  the  Parthians  with 
the  Dahas,  and  their  migration  from  the  shores  of  the 
Palus  Mseotis,  may  be  doubted.  Strabo  admits  it  to 
be  uncertain  whether  there  were  any  Daha3  at  all 
about  the  Mseotis ;  *  and,  if  there  were,  it  would  be 
open  to  question  whether  they  were  of  the  same  race 
with  the  Dahae  of  the  Caspian.^  As  the  settlement  ot 
the  Parthians  in  the  country  called  after  their  name 
dated  from  a  time  anterior  to  Darius  Hystaspis,  and 
the  Greeks  certainly  did  not  set  on  foot  any  inquiries 
into  their  origin  tUl  at  least  two   centuries  later,"  it 

*  See  Herod,  ii.  103.  I  Proper  (Herod,  i.  125),  in  Samaria 
2  Diod.  Sic.  i.  55,  §  4.  |  (Ezr.  iv.  0),  in  Thrace  (Thiic.  ii. 
'  Herod,  ii.  104 ;  Diod.  Sic.  1.  s.  c.  I  00),  in  the  tract  east  of  the  Caspian 

*  John  of  Malala  knows  the  I  (Strab.  ix.  8,  §  2),  &c.  It  is  not 
number  of  the  colonists  (16,000),  i  probable  that  they  were  all  really 
that  they  were  all  youths,  and  all ;  the  same  people. 

warriors  (p.  20 ;  ed.  Niebuhr).  '      '  The  Greeks  did  not  come  into 

*  Strab.  xi.  0,  §  3.  Oi»  irayv  c  i  contact  with  the  Parthians  till 
MfioXoytlToi  Aoac  th(d  rivat  ruiv  ifirip  |  B.C.  331.  Probably  they  did  not  care 
T»7c  MauoTiSoQ  5:rvf^wi'.  j  much  to  inquire  into  their  origin  till 

*  Dahad  or  Dai  are  found  in  a    after  B.C.  255, 
great  variety  of  place?,  as  in  Persia  ■ 
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would  be  unlikely  that  the  Parthians  could  give  them 
a  true  account.  The  real  groundwork  of  the  stories 
told  seems  to  have  been  twofold.  First,  there  was  a 
strong  conviction  on  the  part  of  those  who  came  in 
contact  with  the  Parthians,  that  they  were  Scyths; 
and  secondly,  it  was  believed  that  their  name  meant 
*  exiles/  ^  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  suppose  that 
they  had  migrated  into  their  country  from  some  portion 
of  the  tract  known  as  Scythia  to  the  Greeks,  and  it 
was  natural  to  invent  stories  as  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  migration. 

The  residuum  of  truth,  or  at  any  rate  the  important 
conviction  of  the  ancient  writers,  which  remains  after 
their  stories  are  sifted,  is  the  Scythic  character  of  the 
Parthian  people.  On  this  point,  Strabo,  Justin,  and 
Arrian  are  agreed.  The  manners  of  the  Parthians 
had,  they  tell  us,  much  that  was  Scythic  in  them.^ 
Their  language  was  half-Scythic,  half-Median.^  They 
armed  themselves  in  the  Scythic  fashion.*  They 
were,  in  fact,  Scyths  in  descent,  in  habits,  in  character. 

But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  this  ?  May  we 
assume  at  once  that  they  were  a  Turanian  people,  in 
mce,  habits,  and  language  akin  to  the  various  tribes  of 
Turkomans  who  are  at  present  dominant  over  the 
entire  region  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Parthian 
mountain-tract,  and  within  that  tract  have  many 
settlements?  May  we  assume  that  they  stood  in  an 
attitude  of  natural  hostility  to  the  Arian  nations 
by  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  that  their  revolt 


>  Justin,   xli.    1;    Eustatb.    ad 
DioDTs.  Per.  1. 1047. 

-  Strab.  xi.  0,  §  2.      Ta  iOn  tA 

^XOt-Ta  7oXt^  fiiv  TO   fiap^apov  Kni  to 

^Lct&irbv.    Compare  Plin.  JE[.  iV.  Ti. 
25. 


s  Justin,  xli.  2.  *  Senno  bis  inter 
Scythicuni  Medicumque  medius,  et 
ex  utnsque  mixtus.* 

*  Ibid.  *Armoruin  patrius  ac 
Scythicus  mos.' 


c  a 
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was  the  assertion  of  independence  by  a  down-trodden 
people  after  centuries  of  subjection  to  the  yoke  of  a 
stranger?  Did  Tuban,  in  their  persons,  rise  against 
Iran  after  perhaps  a  thousand  years  of  oppression,  and 
renew  the  struggle  for  predominance  in  regions  where 
the  war  had  been  waged  before,  and  where  it  still 
continues  to  be  waged  at  the  present  day  ? 

Such  conclusions  cannot  safely  be  drawn  from  the 
mere  fact  that  the  Scythic  character  of  the  Parthians 
is  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  ancient 
writers.  The  term  *  Scythic '  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
ethnical.  It  designates  a  life  rather  than  a  descent, 
habits  rather  than  blood.  It  is  appUed  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  Indo-European  and  Turanian  races 
indifferently,*  provided  that  they  are  nomads,  dwelling 
in  tents  or  carts,  living  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks 
and  herds,  uncivilised,  and,  perhaps  it  may  be  added, 
accustomed  to  pass  their  lives  on  horseback.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  assume  that  a  nation  is  Turanian, 
simply  because  it  is  pronounced  *  Scythic'  Still,  as  in 
fact  the  bulk  of  those  races  which  have  remained 
content  with  the  nomadic  condition,  and  whicli  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day  have  led  the  life 
above  described  in  the  broad  steppes  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  appear  to  have  been  of  the  Turanian  type,  a 
presumption  is  raised  in  favour  of  a  people  being 
Turanian  by  decided  and  concordant  statements  that 
it  is  Scythic.  The  presumption  may  of  course  be 
removed  by  evidence  to  the  contrary ;  but,  until  such 


^  Strabo  calls  the  Massagetas 
Scythfl  (xi  8,  §  2).  Pliny  not  only 
includes  under  the  name  all  the 
tribes  between  Armenia  and 
Northern  India  (H.  N.  vi.  25),  but 
regards  it  as  haTing  originaUy  ex- 


tended to  the  Sarmatians  and  the 
Germans  pb.  iv.  81).  According 
to  Strabo,  some  of  the  older  Greek 
geographers  called  all  the  nations 
of  the  north  either  Scythians  or 
Celto-Scythians  (xi.  6,  §  2). 
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evidence  is  produced  it  has  weight,  and  constitutes  an 
argument,  the  force  of  which  is  considerable. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  presumption  raised  is 
met  by  no  argument  of  any  great  weight ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  receives  important  confirmation  from 
several  different  quarters.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  as 
all,  or  almost  all,  the  other  nations  of  these  parts  were 
confessedly  Arians  (e.g.  the  Bactrians,  the  Sogdians,  the 
Chorasmians,  the  Margians,  the  Arians  of  Herat,  the 
Sagartians,  the  Sarangians,  and  the  Hyrcanians),  it 
would  be  strange  if  the  Parthians  belonged  to  a  wholly 
different  ethnic  family.^  But,  in  the  first  place,  the 
existence  of  isolated  nationalities,  detached  fragments 
of  some  greater  ethnic  mass,  embodied  amid  aUen 
material,  is  a  fact  familiar  to  ethnologists ;  ^  and,  further, 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  there  were  not  other  Turanian 
races  in  these  parts,  as,  for  instance,  the  Thamanasans. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  the  Parthians  show  their  Arian 
extraction  by  their  names  ;  but  this  argument  may  be 
turned  against  those  who  adduce  it.  It  is  true  that 
among  the  Parthian  names  a  considerable  number  are 
not  only  Arian,  but  distinctly  Persian — e.g.,  Mithridates, 
Tiridates,  Artabanus,  Orobazus,  Khodaspes — but  the 
bidk  of  the  names  have  an  entirely  different  character. 
There  is  nothing  Arian  in  such  appellations  as  Ammi- 
napes,  Bacasis,  Pacorus,  Vonones,  Sinnaces,  Abdus, 
Abdageses,  Gotarzes,  Vologeses,  Mnasciras,  SanatrcBces ; 
nor  anything  markedly  Arian  in  Priapatius,^  Himerus, 


'  See  the  article  on  Parthia  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  ofOreek  and 
Itoman  Geography, 

'  The  Etruscans  in  Italy,  the 
Oalatians  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
Basques  in  Spain,  are  cases  in 
point.    It  would  be  easy  to  adduce 


others. 

*  Priapatius  has  indeed  been 
explainea  as  ec^uivalent  to  the 
Zendic  FrijapaitiSf  Mover  of  his 
father'  (Lassen,  Indische  AUet^ 
thumshmde,  vol.  ii.  p.  285,  note  3). 
But  the  etymology  is  uncertain. 
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sideration  of  their  manners  and  customs  strengthens 
much  the  presumption  that  they  were  Turanians.  Like 
the  Turkoman  and  Tatar  tribes  generally,  they  passed 
almost  their  whole  lives  on  horseback,  conversing, 
transacting  business,  buying  and  selling,  even  eating  on 
their  horses.^  They  practised  polygamy,  secluded  their 
women  from  the  sight  of  men,  punished  unfaithfulness 
with  extreme  severity,  delighted  in  hunting,  and  rarely 
ate  any  flesh  but  that  which  they  obtained  in  this  way, 
were  moderate  eaters*^  but  great  drinkers,^  did  not 
speak  much,  but  yet  were  very  unquiet,  being  con- 
stantly engaged  in  stirring  up  trouble  either  at  home 
or  abroad.'*  A  small  portion  of  the  nation  alone  was 
free  ;  the  remainder  were  the  slaves  of  the  privileged 
few.^  Nomadic  habits  continued  to  prevail  among  a 
portion  of  those  who  remained  in  their  primitive  seats, 
even  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  national  prosperity ;  ^ 
and  a  coarse,  rude,  and  semi-barbarous  character  at- 
tached always  even  to  the  most  advanced  part  of  the 
nation,  to  the  king,  the  court,  and  the  nobles  generally, 
a  character  which,  despite  a  certain  varnish  of  civilisa- 
tion, was  constantly  showing  itself  in  their  deahngs 
with  each  other  and  with  foreign  nations.  *The 
Parthian  monarchs,'  as  Gibbon  justly  observes,^  *  like 
the  Mogul  (Mongol)  sovereigns  of  Hindostan,  delighted 
in  the  pastoral  Ufe  of  their  Scythian  ancestors,  and  the 
imperial  camp  was  frequently  pitched  in  tlie  i^lain  of 


^  Justin,  xli.  3.  ^  'Equis  omni  i  *  Justin,  1.  8.  c  'Semper  aut  in 
tempore  vectantur :  iUis  Delia,  illis  !  extemos  aut  in  domesticos  motns 
convivia,  illis  publica  ac  privata  ne-  |  incjuieti ;  nntura  taciti.* 
gotia  obeunt'  Compare  Vamb^ry's  ♦»  Ibid.  xli.  2.  Compare  the  case 
account  of  the  modem  Usbegs  I  of  the  Mongols,  where  the  *  Golden 
(Travels  in  Central  Asia,  p.  345  j  Horde '  alone  was  free, 
and  plate  opposite).  '      •  I*lin.  H,  iV.,  ri.  25. 

'  Ibid.     *  In  cibum  parci.'  i      '  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  i.  p.  341. 

»  riin.  H.  K  xi?.  22.  (Smith's  edition.) 
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Ctesiphon,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris.'  Nlebuhr 
seems  even  to  doubt  whether  the  Parthians  dwelt  in 
cities  at  all.^  He  represents  them  as  maintaining  from 
first  to  last  their  nomadic  habits,  and  regards  the  in- 
surrection by  which  their  empire  was  brought  to  an 
end  as  a  rising  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns — the 
Tadjiks^  of  those  times — against  the  Dyats  or  wanderers, 
who  had  oppressed  them  for  centuries.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  an  over-statement ;  but  it  has  a  foundation  in 
fact,  since  wandering  habits  and  even  tent-Hfe  were 
affected  by  the  Parthians  during  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  their  empire. 

On  the  whole,  the  Turanian  character  of  the 
Parthians,  though  not  absolutely  proved,  appears  to  be 
in  the  highest  degree  probable.  If  it  be  accepted,  we 
must  regard  them  as  in  race  closely  allied  to  the  vast 
hordes  which  from  a  remote  antiquity  have  roamed 
over  the  steppe  region  of  Upper  Asia,  from  time  to 
time  bursting  upon  the  south,  and  harassing  or  subju- 
gating the  comparatively  unwarUke  inhabitants  of  the 
warmer  countries.  We  must  view  them  as  the  con- 
geners of  the  Huns,  Bulgarians,  and  Comans  of  the 
ancient  world ;  of  the  Kalmucks,  Ouigurs,  Usbegs, 
Eleuts,  &c.,  of  the  present  day.  Perhaps  their  nearest 
representatives  will  be,  if  we  look  to  their  primitive 
condition  at  the  founding  of  their  empire,  the  modem 
Turkomans,  who  occupy  nearly  the  same  districts ;  if 
we  regard  them  in  the  period  of  their  great  prosperity, 
the  Osmanli  Turks.  Like  the  Turks,  they  combined 
great  military  prowess  and  vigour  with  a  capacity  for 
organisation  and  government  not  very  usual   among 


*  Lectures  on    Roman    History,  I  settled  Iranian  population  of  Bok- 
Tol.  ill.  p.  276 ;  E.  T.  bara  and  Kokand,  see  Vamb^r7*» 

'  On  the  modem  Tadjiks,  the  I  Traveh,  pp.  367, 381,  &c. 
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Asiatics.  Like  them,  they  remained  at  heart  bar- 
barians, though  they  put  on  an  extremal  appearance  of 
civiUsation  and  refinement.  like  them,  they  never  to 
any  extent  amalgamated  with  the  conquered  races,  but 
continued  for  centuries  an  exclusive  dominant  race, 
encamped  in  the  countries  which  they  had  overnm. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Parthians  became 
subjects  of  the  Persian  empire  may  readily  be  con- 
jectured, but  cannot  be  laid  down  positively.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  who  probably  followed  Ctesias, 
they  passed  from  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians  to  that 
of  die  Medes,  and  from  dependence  upon  the  Medes  to 
a  similar  position  under  the  Persians.^  But  the  balance 
of  evidence  is  against  these  views.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
most  probable  that  neither  the  Assyrian  nor  the  Median 
empire  extended  so  far  eastward  as  the  country  of  the 
Parthians.^  The  Parthians  probably  maintained  their 
independence  from  the  time  of  their  settlement  in  the 
district  called  after  their  name  until  the  sudden  arrival 
in  their  country  of  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cyrus. 
This  prince,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  subdued  the  whole 
of  Western  Asia,  proceeding  from  nation  to  nation,  and 
subjugating  one  people  after  another.  The  order  of 
his  conquests  is  not  traceable  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  after 
his  conquest  of  the  Lydian  empire  (about  B.C.  554),  he 
proceeded  eastward,  with  the  special  object  of  subduing 
Bactria.^  To  reach  Bactria,  he  would  have  to  pass 
through,  or  close  by,  Parthia.  Since,  as  Herodotus 
says,^  *  he  conquered  the  whole  way,  as  he  went,'  we 


»  Diod.  Sic  ii.  2,  §  3 ;  34,  §  1 
and§C. 

'  See  Ancient  Monarchies,  voL  iL 


*  Herod,  i.  177.  Td  n'tv  fvv  tart* 

riii      'AttitjQ      "Apnayo^      avderarti 
lircifc*  ra  ii  dvu  aifrtf^  aifToQ  Kupuf, 


pp.  234  and  428 ;  2nd  ed.  \wdv      t9voQ     Karaffrpi^ofitvQf: 

Herod.  L  153.  \  mat  ovoiv   vapitl^. 
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may  fairly  conclude  that  on  his  road  to  Bactria  he  sub- 
jugated the  Parthians.  It  was  thus,  almost  certainly, 
that  they  lost  their  independence  and  became  Persian 
subjects.  Competent  enough  to  maintain  themselves 
xigainst  the  comparatively  small  tribes  in  their  near 
neighbourhood,  the  Chorasmians,  Hyrcanians,  Arians 
of  Herat,  Bactrians,  and  Sagartians,  it  was  not  possible 
for  them  to  make  an  eflfectual  resistance  to  a  monarch 
who  brought  against  them  the  entire  force  of  a  mighty 
empire.  Cyrus  had,  it  is  probable,  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  their  submission.  It  is  possible  that  they 
resisted;  but  perhaps  it  is  more  probable  that  their 
course  on  this  occasion  was  similar  to  that  which  they 
pursued  when  the  Macedonian  conqueror  swept  across 
these  same  regions.  The  Parthians  at  that  period  sub- 
mitted without  striking  a  blow.*  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  caused  any  greater  trouble  to 
Cyrus, 

When  the  Persian  empire  was  organised  by  Darius 
Hystaspis  into  satrapies,  Parthia  was  at  first  united  in 
the  same  government  with  Chorasmia,  Sogdiana,  and 
Aria.*  Subsequently,  however,  when  satrapies  were 
made  more  numerous,  it  was  detached  from  these 
extensive  countries,  and  made  to  form  a  distinct  go- 
vernment, with  the  mere  addition  of  the  comparatively 
small  district  of  Hyrcania.^  It  formed,  apparently, 
one  of  the  most  tractable  and  submissive  of  the 
Persian  provinces.  Except  on  the  single  occasion 
already  noticed,*  when  it  took  part  in  a  revolt  that  ex- 
tended to  nearly  one-half  the  empire,^  it  gave  its  rulers 


^  Arrian,  JSxp,  AL  iii.  25;  Q. 
Curt  Hut.  Al.  vi.  2. 

«  Herod,  iii.  03. 

'  Strab.  zL  9y  §  1*  St/vcriXfi  ^ird 
TwK  'Xpmvwv  Kara  rd  lUpaiKa, 


*  Supra,  p.  16. 

*  Behist,  Ina.  coL  ii.  par.  2.  Com- 
pare Ancient  MonarchieSf  voL  iii.  pp. 
411-413;  2nd  ed. 
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no  trouble  ;  no  second  attempt  was  made  to  shake  off 
the  alien  yoke,  which  may  indeed  have  galled,  but 
which  was  felt  to  be  inevitable.  In  the  final  struggle 
of  Persia  against  Alexander,  the  Parthians  were  faithful 
to  their  mastei-s.  They  fought  on  the  Persian  side  at 
Arbela ;  ^  and  though  they  submitted  to  Alexander 
somewhat  tamely  when  he  invaded  their  country,  yet, 
as  Darius  was  then  dead,  and  no  successor  had  de- 
clared himself,  they  cannot  be  taxed  with  desertion. 
Probably  they  felt  little  interest  in  the  event  of  the 
struggle.  Habit  and  circumstance  caused  them  to  send 
their  contingent  to  Arbela  at  the  call  of  the  Great  King; 
but  when  the  Persian  cause  was  evidently  lost,  they 
felt  it  needless  to  make  further  sacrifices.  Having  no 
hope  of  establishing  their  independence,  they  thought 
it  mmeccssary  to  prolong  the  contest.  They  might 
not  gain,  but  they  could  scarcely  lose,  by  a  change  of 
masters. 


^  Arrian,  iii.  8  j  Q.  Curt.  iv.  12. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

Condition  of  Western  Asia  under  the  earlier  Seleucida.  Bevoits  ofBactria 
and  Parthuu  Conflicting  accounts  of  the  establishment  of  the  Barthian 
Kingdom,    First  War  with  Syria, 

Th  tBvos  MaKt96ywv  i.wiffrria'aVf  koI  Kott  iaurobs  ip^ctyf  koI  M  fiiya  9vydfAttts 
ijkauray, — ^Arrian,  Fr.  1. 

The  attempt  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  unite  the  whole 
civilised  world  in  a  single  vast  empire  might  perhaps 
have  been  a  success  if  the  mind  which  conceived  the 
end,  and  which  had  to  a  considerable  extent  elaborated 
the  means,  had  been  spared  to  watch  over  its  own 
work,  and  conduct  it  past  the  perilous  period  of  infancy 
and  adolescence.  But  the  premature  decease  of  the 
great  Macedonian  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age, 
when  his  plans  of  fusion  and  amalgamation  were  only 
just  beginning  to  develop  themselves,  and  the  un- 
fortunate fact  that  among  his  '  Successors  *  there  was 
not  one  who  inherited  either  his  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion or  his  powers  of  execution,  caused  his  scheme  at 
once  to  collapse ;  and  the  effort  to  miite  and  consoUdate 
led  only  to  division  and  disintegration.  In  lieu  of 
Europe  being  fused  with  Asia,  Asia  itself  was  split  up. 
For  nearly  a  thousand  years,  from  the  fonnation  of  the 
great  Assyrian  empire  to  the  death  of  Darius  Codo- 
mannus.  Western  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Aff- 
ghanistan,  or  even  to  India,  had  been  united  under  one 
head,  had  acknowledged  one  sovereign.  Assyria,  Media, 
Persia,  had  successively  held  the  position  of  dominant 
power ;  and  the  last  of  the  three  had  given  union,  and 
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consequently  peace,  to  a  wider  stretch  of  country  and 
a  vaster  diversity  of  peoples  than  either  of  her  prede- 
cessoi-s.  Under  the  mild  yoke  of  the  Achasmenian 
jn'inces  had  been  held  together  for  two  centuries,  not 
only  all  the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  from  the  Indian 
and  Thibetan  deserts  to  the  -^gean  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  a  great  part  of  Africa  also,  that  is  to  say, 
Egypt,  north-eastern  Libya,  and  the  Greek  settlements 
of  Cyrene  and  Barca.  The  practical  effect  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  was  to  break  up  this  unity,  to 
introduce  in  the  place  of  a  single  consoUdated  empire, 
tt  multitude  of  separate  and  contending  kingdoms.  The 
result  was  thus  the  direct  opposite  of  the  great  con- 
queror's design,  and  forms  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
contradiction  which  so  often  subsists  between  the  pro- 
positions of  man  and  tlie  dispositions  of  an  overruling 
Providence. 

The  struggle  for  power  which  broke  out  almost  im- 
mediately after  his  death  among  the  successors  of 
Alexander  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  The  period  of  fermen- 
tation was  then  concluded,  and  something  like  a  settled 
lioudition  of  things  brought  about.  A  quadripartite 
ilivisiou  of  Alexander's  dominions  was  recognised,  Mace- 
iloiiia,  J^'gypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria  (or  south-western 
Abiu)  biHuiiiiing  thenceforth  distinct  poHtical  entities. 
Asia  Miut»r,  the  kingdom  of  Lysimachus,  had  indeed 
Iim:>  vil'  iihily  than  the  other  three  states.  It  was  already 
vli?JiuU'f;niUul,  llui  kingdoms  of  Bithynia,  Pontus,  and 
l'upi»iivUK'ia,  subsisting  side  by  side  with  that  of  Lysi- 
laav-lui^,  wliii'li  wus  thus  limited  to  western  and  soutli- 
w^ctoni  A^ia  Minor.  After  the  death  of  Lysimachus 
'U:i.'u'i  shanm's  occurred;  but  the  state  of  Pergamus, 
\\.»  va  ^iviuu^^  up  at  this  time,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
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continuation  of  Lysimachus's  kingdom,  and  as  consti- 
tuting from  the  time  of  Eumenes  I.  (b.c.  263)  a  fourth 
power  in  the  various  political  movements  and  combina- 
tions of  the  Graeco-Oriental  world. 

Of  the  four  powers  thus  established,  the  most  im- 
portant, and  that  with  which  we  are  here  especially 
concerned,  was  the  kingdom  of  Syria  (as  it  was  called), 
or  that  ruled  for  247  years  by  the  Seleucidaj.  Seleucus 
Nicator,  the  founder  of  this  kingdom,  was  one  of 
Alexander's  officers,  but  served  without  much  distinc- 
tion through  the  various  campaigns  by  which  the  con- 
quest of  the  East  was  effected.^  At  the  first  distribu- 
tion pf  provinces  (B.C.  323)  among  Alexander's  generals 
after  his  death,  he  received  no  share ;  ^  and  it  was  not 
until  B.C.  320,  when  upon  the  death  of  Perdiccas  a 
fresh  distribution  was  made  at  Triparadisus,  that  his 
merits  were  recognised,  and  he  was  given  the  satrapy 
of  Babylon.^  In  this  position  he  acquired  a  character 
for  mildness  and  liberality,  and  made  himself  generally 
beloved,  both  by  his  soldiers  and  by  those  who  were 
under  his  government.'*  In  the  struggle  between  Anti- 
gonus  and  Eumenes  (b.c.  317-316),  he  embraced  the 
side  of  the  former,  and  did  him  some  good  service ; 
but  this,  instead  of  evoking  gratitude,  appears  to  have 
only  roused  in  Antigonus  a  spirit  of  jealousy.  The 
ambitious  aspirant  after  universal  dominion,  seeing  in 
the  popular  satrap  a  possible,  and  far  from  a  contemp- 
tible, rival,  thought  it  politic  to  sweep  him  out  of  his 
way ;  and  the  career  of  Seleucus  would  have  been  cut 
short,  had  he  not  perceived  his  peril  in  time,  and  by  a 
precipitate  flight  secured  his  safety.     Accompanied  by 


'  Seleucus  is  rarely  mentioDed 
by  Arrian.  Ilia  rame  occurs  only 
in  V.  13, 16;  vu.  4  and  26. 

«  See  Thirlwall,  Mutt,  of  Greece, 


vol.  vii.  pp.  139, 140,-  Grote,  llisf. 
of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  517. 

»  Thirlwall,  vol.  vii.  p.  246. 

*  Ibid.  p.  308. 
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a  body  of  no^  more  than  fifty  horsemen,  he  took  the 
road  for  Egypt,  escaped  the  pm^uit  of  a  detachment 
sent  to  overtake  him,  and  threw  himself  on  the  protec- 
tion of  Ptolemy. 

This  event,  untoward  in  appearance,  proved  the 
turning-point  in  Seleucus's  fortunes.  It  threw  him  into 
irreconcilable  hostiUty  with  Antigonus,  while  it  brought 
him  forward  before  the  eyes  of  men  as  one  whom  Anti- 
gonus feared.  It  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  showing 
his  miUtary  talents  in  the  West,  and  of  obtaining  favour 
with  Ptolemy,  and  with  all  those  by  whom  Antigonus 
was  dreaded.  When  the  great  struggle  came  between 
the  confederate  monarchs  and  the  aspirant  after^  imi- 
versal  dominion,  it  placed  him  on  the  side  of  the  allies. 
Having  recovered  Babylon  (b.c.  312),  Seleucus  led  the 
flower  of  the  eastern  provinces  to  the  field  of  Ipsus 
(b.c.  301),  and  contributed  largely  to  the  victory,  thus 
winning  himself  a  position  among  the  foremost  poten- 
tates of  the  day.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  made 
after  Ipsus,  Seleucus  was  recognised  as  monarch  of  all 
the  Greek  conquests  in  Asia,  with  the  sole  exceptions 
of  Lower  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.* 

The  monarchy  thus  estabhshed  extended  from  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  to 
the  Indus  valley  and  the  Bolor  mountain-chain  upon 
the  east,  and  from  the  Caspian  and  Jaxartes  towards  the 
north,  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean  towards 
the  south.  It  comprised  Upper  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia,  Armenia,*^  Assyria, 


»  Thirlwall,  vol.  vii.  p.  401  j 
Orote,  vol.  viii.  p.  570. 

«  Bishop  Thirlwall  notes  that 
Armenia,  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
ipsus,  was  independent  under  Ar- 
doates,  a  native  kin^  (vol.  vii.  ip. 
402,  and  compare  Diod.  Sic.  xxxi. 
10,  §  6),  and  suggests  that  after 


Ipsus  Seleucus  was  too  much  en- 
gaged with  other  afl'airs  to  bring 
Armenia  under.  But  cither  Seleu- 
cus or  one  of  his  early  successors 
must  have  reconquered  Armenia, 
for  it  did  not  permanently  establish 
its  independence  till  B.C.  100. 
(Strab.  XI.  14,  §  5.) 
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Media,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Persia,  Cannania,  Sagartia, 
Hyrcania,  Parthia,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Aria,  Zarangia, 
Arachosia,  Sacastana,  Gedrosia,  and  probably  some 
part  of  India,^  Its  entire  area  could  not  have  been 
much  less  than  1,200,000  square  miles.  Of  these,  some 
300,000  or  400,000  may  have  been  desert ;  but  the 
remainder  was  generally  fertile,  and  comprised  within 
its  limits  some  of  the  very  most  productive  regions  in  the 
whole  world.  The  Mesopotamian  lowland,  the  Orontes 
valley,  the  tract  between  the  Caspian  and  the  moun- 
tains, the  regions  about  Merv  and  Balkh,  were  among 
the  richest  in  Asia,  and  produced  grain  and  fruits  in 
incredible  abundance.  The  rich  pastures  of  Media 
and  Armenia  furnished  excellent  horses.  Bactria  gave 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  camels.  Elephants  in  large 
numbers  were  readily  procurable  from  India.*^  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  were  furnished  by  several 
of  the  provinces,  and  precious  stones  of  various  kinds 
abounded.®  Moreover,  for  above  ten  centuries,  the 
precious  metals  and  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise had  flowed  from  every  quarter  into  the 
region ;  and  though  the  Macedonians  may  have  car- 
ried off,  or  wasted,  a  considerable  quantity  of  both,  yet 
the  accumulations  of  ages  withstood  the  drain,  and  the 
hoarded  wealth  which  had  come  down  from  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  and  Median  times  was  to  be  found  in  the 
days  of  Seleucus  chiefly  within  the  limits  of  his  Empire. 
The  situation  which  nature  pointed  out  as  most 
suitable  for  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  having  the  exten- 


>  Its  limits  eastward  are  some- 
what doubtful.  Seleucus  appears 
to  have  ceded  a  portion,  at  any  rate, 
of  his  Indian  possessions  to  Sand- 
racottus  before  Ipsus.  (Thirlwall, 
vol.  vii.  p.  896.) 

'  Sandracottus  presented  Seleu- 


cus with  500  of  these  animals 
CStrab.  XV.  2,  §  0).  They  were 
largely  used  both  by  him  and  by 
his  successors  in  their  wars. 

'  See,  for  details  of  the  localities, 
AndetU  Monarchies^  vol.  iiL  pp. 
15a-102,  2nd  edit. 
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sion  that  has  been  here  indicated,  was  some  portion  of 
the  Mesopotamian  valley,  which  was  at  once  central 
and  fertile.  The  empire  of  Seleucus  might  have  been 
conveniently  ruled  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh, 
or  from  either  of  the  two  still  existing  and  still  flourish- 
ing cities  of  Susa  and  Babylon.  The  impetus  given  to 
commerce  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time  ^  rendered 
a  site  near  the  sea  preferable  to  one  so  remote  as  that 
of  Nineveh,  and  the  same  consideration  made  a  position 
on  the  Tigris  or  Euphrates  more  advantageous  than 
one  upon  a  smaller  river.  So  far,  all  pointed  to 
Babylon  as  the  natural  and  best  metropolis ;  and  it 
was  further  in  favour  of  that  place  that  its  merits  had 
struck  the  Great  Conqueror,  who  had  designed  to  make 
it  the  capital  of  his  own  still  vaster  Empire.*  Accord- 
ingly Babylon  was  Seleucus's  first  choice ;  and  there 
his  Court  was  held  for  some  years  previously  to  his 
march  against  Antigonus.  But  either  certain  disad- 
vantages were  found  to  attach  to  Babylon  as  a  residence, 
or  the  mere  love  of  variety  and  change  caused  him 
very  shortly  to  repent  of  his  selection,  and  to  transfer 
his  capital  to  another  site.  He  foimded,  and  built  with 
great  rapidity,  the  city  of  Seleucia  upon  the  Tigris,^  at 
the  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  Babylon,  and 
had  transferred  thither  the  seat  of  government  even 
before  B.C.  301.  Thus  far,  however,  no  fault  had  been 
committed.  The  second  capital  was  at  least  as  con- 
veniently placed  as  the  first,  and  would  have  served 
equally  well  as  a  centre  from  which  to  govern  the 


*  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  yol. 
TiL  p.  120. 

^  This  18  rather  indicated  hy  the 
pains  which  he  took  to  improve 
Babylon  TArr.  E.vp,  Al.  vii.  17, 19, 
21)  than  oistinctly  declared  by  any 
important  authorities.    It  has  been 


recognised  as  tolerably  certain  by 
several  modem  writers.  (See  Dr. 
Smith's  Did,  of  Biography ,  vol.  i. 
p.  122,  &c.) 

»  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  6j  Plin.  H.  N. 
vi26. 
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Empire.  But  after  Ipsus  a  fttrther  change  was  made — 
a  change  that  was  injudicious  in  the  extreme.  Either 
setting  undue  store  by  his  newly-acquired  western  pro- 
vinces, or  over-anxious  to  keep  close  watch  on  his 
powerful  neighbours  in  those  parts,  Lysimachus  and 
Ptolemy,  Seleucus  once  more  transferred  the  seat  of 
empire,  exchanging  this  time  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  for 
that  of  the  Orontes,  and  the  central  position  of  Lower 
Mesopotamia  for  almost  the  extreme  western  point  of 
his  vast  territories.  Antioch  arose  in  extraordinary 
beauty  and  magnificence  during  the  first  few  years  that 
succeeded  Ipsus,  and  Seleucus  in  a  short  time  made  it 
his  ordinary  residence.^  The  change  weakened  the 
ties  which  bound  the  Empire  together,  offended  the 
bulk  of  the  Asiatics,  who  saw  their  monarch  withdraw 
fix)m  them  into  a  remote  region,  and  particularly 
loosened  the  grasp  of  the  government  on  those  more 
eastern  districts  which  were  at  once  furthest  from  the 
new  metropolis  and  least  assimilated  to  the  Hellenic 
character.  Among  the  causes  which  led  to  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Seleucid  kingdom,  there  is  none 
that  deserves  so  well  to  be  considered  the  main  cause 
as  this.  It  was  calculated  at  once  to  produce  the  de- 
sire to  revolt,  and  to  render  the  reduction  of  revolted 
provinces  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

The  evil  day,  however,  might  have  been  indefinitely 
delayed  had  the  Seleucid  princes  either  established  and 
maintained  through  their  Empire  a  vigorous  and  effective 
administration,  or  abstained  fi:om  entangling  themselves 
in  wars  with  their  neighbours  in  the  West,  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  princes  of  Asia  Minor. 

But  the  organisation  of  the  Empire  was  unsatisfac- 
tory.    Instead  of  pursuing  the  system  inaugurated  by 

1  Strab.  xvL  2,  §  4. 
i>2 
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Alexander  and  seeking  to  weld  the  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments of  which  his  kingdom  was  composed  into  a 
homogeneous  whole,  instead  of  at  once  conciliating  and 
elevating  the  Asiatics  by  uniting  them  with  the  Mace- 
donians and  the  Greeks,  by  promoting  intermarriage 
and  social  intercourse  between  the  two  classes  of  his 
subjects,  educating  the  Asiatics  in  Greek  ideas  and 
Greek  schools,  opening  his  court  to  them,  promoting 
them  to  high  employments,  making  them  feel  that  they 
were  as  much  valued  and  as  well  cared  for  as  the  people 
of  the  conquering  race,^  the  first  Seleucus,  and  after 
him  his  successors,  fell  back  upon  the  old  simpler, 
ruder  system,  the  system  piursued  before  Alexander's 
time  by  the  Persians,  and  before  them  perhaps  by  the 
Medes — the  system  most  congenial  to  human  laziness 
and  human  pride — that  of  governing  a  nation  of  slaves 
by  means  of  a  class  of  victorious  aliens.  Seleucus  divided 
his  empire  into  satrapies,  seventy-two  in  number.  He 
bestowed  the  office  of  satrap  on  none  but  Macedonians 
and  Greeks.  The  standing  army,  by  which  he  main- 
tained his  authority,  was  indeed  composed  in  the  main 
of  Asiatics,  disciplined  after  the  Greek  model ;  but  it 
was  officered  entirely  by  men  of  Greek  or  Macedonian 
parentage.  Nothing  was  done  to  keep  up  the  self- 
respect  of  the  Asiatics,  or  to  soften  the  unpleasantness 
that  must  always  attach  to  being  governed  by  foreigners. 
Even  the  superintendence  over  the  satraps  seems  to 
have  been  insufficient.  According  to  some  writers,  it 
was  a  gross  outrage  offered  by  a  satrap  to  an  Asiatic 
subject  that  stirred  up  the  Parthians  to  their  revolt.^ 
The  story  may  not  be  true  ;  but  its  currency  shows  of 
what  conduct  towards  those  under  their  government 


*  On  the  views  and  intentions  of 
Alexander,  see  the  excellent  re- 
marks of  Bishop  Thirlwall  (Hist. 


of  OreecCj  vol.  vii.  pp.  110-126). 
*  See  below,  p.  43. 
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the  satraps  of  the  Seleucidae  were  thought,  by  such  as 
lived  near  the  time,  to  have  been  capable. 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  diflScult  for  tlie  Seleucid 
princes,  even  had  they  desired  it,  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
absolute  abstention  in  the  wars  of  their  Avesteru  neigh- 
bours. So  long  as  they  were  resolute  to  maintain  their 
footing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in  Phiygia, 
Cappadocia,  and  Upper  Syria,  they  were  of  necesisity 
mixed  up  with  the  quarrels  of  the  west.  Could  they 
have  been  content  to  AvithdraAv  within  the  Euphrates, 
they  might  have  remained  for  the  most  part  clear  of 
such  entanglements ;  but  even  then  there  would  have 
been  occasions  when  they  must  have  taken  the  field  in 
self-defence.  As  it  was,  however,  the  idea  of  absten- 
tion seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  them.  It  was  tlio 
fond  dream  of  each  *  Successor '  of  Alexander  that  in 
his  person  might,  perhaps,  be  one  day  united  all  tlie 
territories  of  the  great  Conqueror.  Seleucus  would 
have  felt  that  he  sacrificed  his  most  cherished  hopes  if 
he  had  allowed  the  west  to  go  its  own  way,  and  had 
contented  himself  with  consolidating  a  great  power  in 
the  regions  east  of  the  Euplirates. 

And  the  policy  of  the  founder  of  the  house  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  successors.  The  three  Seleucid  sovereigns 
who  reigned  prior  to  the  Parthian  revolt  were,  one  and 
all,  engaged  in  frequent,  if  not  continual,  wars  witli 
the  monarchs  of  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor.  Tlie  first 
Seleucus,  by  his  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Lower 
Syria,  established  a  gi'ound  of  constant  contention  witli 
the  Ptolemies ;  ^  and  tliougli  he  did  not  prosecute  tlie 
claim  to  the  extent  of  actual  hostility,  yet  in  the  reign 
of  liis  son,  Antiochus  I.,  called  Soter,  the  smothered 
quarrel  broke  out.     Soter  fomented  the  discontent  of 


^  Diod.  Sic.  xzi.  5. 
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Cyrene  with  its  subjection  to  Egypt,^  and  made  at  least 
one  expedition  against  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  person 
(B.C.  264).     His  efforts  did  not  meet  with  much  suc- 
cess ;  but  they  were  renewed  by  his  son,  Antiochus  II., 
sumamed  '  the  God '  (06oV),  who  warred  with  Phila- 
delphus from  B.C.  260  to  B.C.  250,  contending  with  him 
chiefly  in  Asia  Minor.^    These  wars  were  compUcated 
with  others.     The  first  Antiochus  aimed  at  adding  the 
kingdom  of  Bithynia  to  his  dominions,  and  attacked 
successively  the    Bithynian  monarchs,  Zipoetas*    and 
Nicomedes  L  (b.c.  280-278).*  This  aggression  brought 
him  into  collision  with  the  Gauls,  whom  Nicomedes 
called  to  his  aid,  and  with  whom  Antiochus  had  several 
struggles,  some  successful  and  some  disastrous.*     He 
also  attacked  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  (b.c.  263),  but  was 
defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Sardis.^     The  second 
Antiochus  was  not  engaged  in  so  great  a  multiplicity  of 
contests  ;  but  we  hear  of  his  taking  a  part  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Miletus,^  and  expelling  a  certain  Timar- 
chus,  who  had  made  himself  tyrant  of  that  city.  There 
is  also  some  ground  for  thinking  that  he  had  a  stand- 
ing quarrel  with  the  king  of  Media  Atropatene.®  Alto- 
gether it  is  evident  that  from  B.C.  280  to  b.c.  250  the 
Seleucid  princes  were  incessantly  occupied  \vith  wars  in 
the  west,  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Syria  Proper,  wars 
which  so  constantly  engaged  them  that  they  had  neither 
time  nor  attention  to  spare  for  the  affairs  of  the  far 
east.     So  long  as  the  Bactrian  and  Parthian  satraps 


1  Pausan.  i.  7,  §  3. 

*  On  this  war,  see  Niebuhr, 
Lectures  an  And,  History^  voL  iii. 
p.  280.  RT. 

'  Memnon,  De  rdms  HeracL 
XX.  3. 

*  Ibid.  xvi. 

*  Antiochus  I.  obtained  his  name 
oi  Soter  (Saviour)  from  a  Tictoiy 


over  the  Gauls  (Appian,  Syriacoy 

L130,  C.)  He  was  slain  in  a 
ttle  affainst  the  same  enemy 
(Phrlarch.  ap.  Plin.  If.  X,  Tiii.  42"- 
iElian,  //.  An,  vi.  44).  ' 

•  Strab.  xiii.  4,  §  2. 

'  Appian,  Sj/r.  p.  130,  D. 

•  Strab.  xi.  0,  §  2. 
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paid  their  tributes,  and  supplied  the  requisite  quotas 
of  troops  for  service  in  the  western  wars,  the  Antiochi 
were  content  The  satraps  were  left  to  manage  affairs 
at  their  own  discretion ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  absence  of  a  controlling  hand  led  to  various  com- 
pKcations  and  disorders. 

Moreover,  the  personal  character  of  the  second 
Antiochus  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  vanity 
and  impiety,  which  could  accept  the  name  of  *  Theus ' 
for  a  service  that  fifty  other  Greeks  had  rendered  to 
oppressed  towns  without  regarding  themselves  as 
having  done  anything  very  remarkable,^  would  alone 
indicate  a  weak  and  contemptible  morale^  and  might 
justify  us,  did  we  know  no  more,  in  regarding  the 
calamities  of  his  reign  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  unfitness 
to  rule  an  empire.  But  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
he  had  other,  and  worse,  vices.  He  was  noted,  even 
among  Asiatic  sovereigns,  for  luxury  and  debauchery ; 
he  neglected  all  state  affairs  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure ; 
his  wives  and  male  favourites  were  allowed  to  rule  his 
kingdom  at  their  -will ;  and  their  most  flagrant  crimes 
were  neither  restrained  nor  punished.^  Such  a  character 
could  have  inspired  neither  respect  nor  fear.  The  satraps, 
to  whom  the  conduct  of  tlieir  sovereign  could  not  but 
become  known,  would  be  partly  encouraged  to  follow 
the  bad  example,  partly  provoked  by  it  to  shake  them- 
selves free  of  so  hateful  and  yet  contemptible  a  master. 

It  was,  probably,  about  the  year  B.C.  256,  the  fifth 
of  the  second  Antiochus,  when  that  prince,  hard  pressed 
by  Philadelphus  in  the  west,  was  also,  perhaps,  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  king  of  Atropatene  in  the  north,  that 


*  The  title  was  conferred  by  the 
Milesians  on  the  expulsion  of  Ti- 
niarchua.  (^See  above^  note  ^  on  p. 
38.) 


^  See  Niebuhr's  Lectures^  vol.  iii. 

$p.  280,  287  ;  and  compare  Athen. 
Jeipnosoph,  ii.  p.  45;  x.  p.  438; 
Hieronym.  ad  Dan,  xi.  .&c. 
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the  standard  oJT  revolt  was  first  actually  raised  in  the 
eastern  provinces,  and  a  Syrian  satrap  ventured  to  de- 
clare himself  an  independent  sovereign.  This  wa^ 
Diodotus,^  satrap  of  Bactria,  a  Greek,  as  his  name 
shows.  Suddenly  assuming  the  state  and  style  of  king, 
he  issued  coins  stamped  with  his  own  name,  and  esta- 
bUshed  himself  without  difficulty  as  sovereign  over  the 
large  and  flourishing  province  of  Bactria,^  or  the  tract 
of  fertile  land  about  the  upper  and  middle  Oxus. 
This  district  had  from  a  remote  antiquity  been  one 
with  special  pretensions.  The  country  was  fertile,  and 
much  of  it  strong ;  the  people  were  hardy  and  valiant  ;^ 
they  were  generally  treated  with  exceptional  favour  by 
the  Persian  monarchs ;  *  and  they  seem  to  have  had 
traditions  which  assigned  them  a  preeminence  among 
the  Arian  tribes  at  some  indefinitely  distant  period.^ 

*  Justin  gives  the  name  as  Theo-  \  Bactrian  coins  (Lassen,  Indische 
dotus  (Justin,  xli.  4) ;  butDiodotus,  |  AUertkumsk.  vol.  ii.  p.  284;  iVtiw, 
-which  is  the  form  used  by  Strabo  .  Chr,  New  Series,  vol.  viii.  p.  278). 
(xi.   9,   §   3),    appears    upon    the  I      *  Justin's    <  thousand    Bactrian 


Coin  of  Diodotas  I. 


cities '  (xli.  1)  are  no  doubt  an  ex- 
aggeration, but  they  indicate  a 
truth — that  the  country  was  popu- 
lous and  flourishing. 

'  The  Bactrians  were  among  the 
nations  selected  by  Mardonius  to 
continue  the  struggle  with  the 
Greeks  -when  the  bulk  of  Xerxes* 
army  returned  home  (Herod,  viii. 
113).  Thev  fought  well  at  Arbela 
(Arr.  Exp.'AL  iii.  13 ;  Q.  Curt  iv. 
J  5,  §  18),  and  oflered  a  strenuous  re- 


sistance to  Alexander  (Arr.  iv.l-22)» 

*  Bactria  was  made  generally  a 
sort  of  royal  appanage.  It  v^aa 
conferred  by  Cyrus  on  his  second 
son,  Smerdis  (Ctes.  Exc,  Bers,  §  8). 
In  the  rei^  of  Xerxes  it  was  first 
held  by  his  brother,  Masistes  (He- 
rod, ix.  113),  and  afterwards  by 
another  brother,  Hvstaspes  (Dioi 
Sic.xi.C9).        '     ^       ^    ^ 

*  See  Ancient  Monarchies^  vol* 
iii.  p.  380,  2nd  edit 
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We  may  presume  that  they  would  gladly  support  the 
bold  enterprise  of  their  new  monarch ;  they  would  feel 
their  vanity  flattered  by  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Bactria,  even  though  it  were  under  Greek 
kings ;  and  they  would  energetically  second  him  in  an 
enterprise  which  gratified  their  pride,  while  it  held  out 
to  them  hopes  of  a  career  of  conquest,  with  its  con- 
comitants of  plunder  and  glory.  The  settled  quiet 
which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  AchaemenidaB  and 
the  SeleucidflD  was  probably  not  much  to  their  taste ; 
and  they  would  gladly  exchange  so  tame  and  dull  a 
life  for  the  pleasures  of  independence  and  the  chances 
of  empire. 

It  would  seem  that  Antiochus,  sunk  in  luxury  at 
his  capital,  could  not  bring  himself  to  make  even 
an  efibrt  to  check  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  recover 
his  revolted  subjects.  Bactria  was  allowed  to  establish 
itself  as  an  independent  monarchy,  without  having 
to  imdergo  the  ordeal  of  a  bloody  struggle.  Antiochus 
neither  marched  against  Diodotus  in  person,  nor  sent 
a  general  to  contend  with  him.  The  authority  of 
Diodotus  was  confirmed  and  riveted  on  his  subjects 
by  an  undisturbed  reign  of  eighteen  years  before  a 
Syrian  army  even  showed  itself  in  his  neighbourhood. 

The  precedent  of  successful  revolt  thus  set  could 
not  well  be  barren  of  consequences.  K  one  province 
might  throw  ofi*  the  yoke  of  its  feudal  lord  with 
impunity,  why  might  not  others  ?  Accordingly,  within 
a  few  years  the  example  set  by  Bactria  was  followed 
in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Parthia,  but  with 
certain  very  important  differences.  In  Bactria  the 
Greek  satrap  took  the  lead,  and  the  Bactrian  kingdom 
was,  at  any  rate  at  its  commencement,  as  thoroughly 
Greek  as  that  of  the  Seleucidee.    But  in  Parthia  Greek 
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rule  was  from  the  first  cast  aside.  The  natives  re- 
belled against  their  masters.  An  Asiatic  race  of  a 
rude  and  uncivilized  type,  coarse  and  savage,  but 
brave  and  freedom-loving,  rose  up  against  the  pohshed 
but  efieminate  Greeks  who  held  them  in  subjection, 
and  claimed  and  established  their  independence.  The 
Parthian  kingdom  was  thoroughly  anti-Hellenic.^  It 
appealed  to  patriotic  feelings,  and  to  the  hate  uni- 
versally felt  towards  the  stranger.  It  set  itself  to 
undo  the  work  of  Alexander,'  to  cast  out  the  Euro- 
peans, to  recover  to  the  Asiatics  the  possession  of 
Asia.  It  was  naturally  almost  as  hostile  to  Bactria 
as  to  Syria,  although  danger,  from  a  common  enemy 
might  cause  it  sometimes  to  make  a  temporary  aUiance 
with  that  kingdom.  It  had,  no  doubt,  the  general 
sympathy  of  the  populations  in  the  adjacent  countries, 
and  represented  to  them  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
autonomy. 

The  exact  circumstances  under  which  the  Parthian 
revolt  took  place  are  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
According  to  one  account  the  leader  of  the  revolt, 
Arsaces,  was  a  Bactrian,  to  whom  the  success  of 
Diodotus  was  disagreeable,  and  who  therefore  quitted 
the  newly-founded  kingdom,  and  betook  himself  to 
Parthia,  where  he  induced  the  natives  to  revolt  and 
to  accept  him  for  their  monarch.^  Another  account, 
which  is  attractive  from  the  minute  details  into  which 
it  enters,  is  the  following: — *  Arsaces  and  Tiridates 
were  brothers,  descendants  of  Phriapites,  the  son  of 


1  It  is  true  that  the  Parthians 
used  the  Greek  language  on  their 
coins  and  for  inscriptions,  and  also 
that  some  of  their  kinw  took  the 
title  of  4>iXtXXi?i'.  Still  I  helieve 
the  statement  in  the  text  to  be  a 


correct  one.  It  applies  especially 
to  the  early  kingdom — from  b.c. 
250  to  B.C.  127. 

»  Strabo  (xi.  9,  §  3)  mentions 
this  view,  but  implies  his  own  dis- 
sent from  it. 
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Arsaces.  Pheredes,  who  had  been  made  satrap  of  their 
country  by  Antiochus  Theus,  offered  a  gross  insult 
to  one  of  them,  whereupon,  as  they  could  not  brook 
the  indignity,  they  took  five  men  into  counsel,  and 
with  their  aid  slew  the  insolent  one.  They  then 
induced  their  nation  to  revolt  from  the  Macedonians 
and  set  up  a  government  of  their  own,  which  attained 
to  great  power/  ^  .A  third  version  says  that  the  Arsaces, 
whom  all  represent  as  the  first  king,  was  in  reaUty  a 
Scythian,  who  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Parnian  Dahaj, 
nomads  inhabiting  the  valley  of  the  Attrek  (Ochus), 
invaded  Parthia,  soon  after  the  estabUshment  of  Bac- 
trian  independence,  and  succeeded  in  making  himself 
master  of  it.^  With  this  account,  which  Strabo  seems 
to  prefer,  agrees  tolerably  well  that  of  Justin,  who 
says  ^  that  *  Arsaces,  having  been  long  accustomed  to 
live  by  robbery  and  rapine,  attacked  the  Parthians 
with  a  predatory  band,  killed  their  satrap,  Andragoras, 
and  seized  the  supreme  authority/  As  there  was  in 
all  probability  a  close  ethnic  connection  between  the 
Dahae  and  the  Parthians,*  it  would  be  likely  enough 
that  the  latter  might  accept  for  king  a  chieftain  of 
the  former,  who  had  boldly  entered  their  country, 
challenged  the  Greek  satrap  to  an  encounter,  and  by 
defeating  and  killing  liim,  freed  them — at  any  rate  for 
the  time — from  the  Greek  yoke.  An  oppressed  people 
gladly  adopts  as  chief  the  head  of  an  allied  tribe,  if  he 
has  shown  skill  and  daring,  and  offers  to  protect  them 
from  their  oppressors. 


*  Arr.  Fr.  1.  Compare  Syncell. 
p.  284,  B,  and  Zosimus,  i.  18.  The 
latter  says.  'AuoaKrif;  o  Ilapyvatoc, 
iid  n)*'  itQ  rhv  a^iXipur  'Viipi6drtiv 
v^piv  ayavaKTrjcac,  7r6\fftov  rrpoQ 
riv   'Ai/rioxov    aarpatrijv    apafitvo^f 


airiav  toutKi  roic  UapOvaioic  tKPaXovai 
MaKioovuQy  ii'c  lavrui'C  Tt)v  «|t>x»}v 
jripiftrijffai, 

«  Strab.  xi.  9,  §  2. 

'  Justin,  xli.  4. 

*  See  above,  p.  17. 
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The  revolt  of  Arsaces  has  been  placed  by  some  as 
early  as  the  year  B.C.  256.^  The  Bactrian  revolt  is 
assigned  by  most  historians  to  that  year;^  and  the 
Parthian,  according  to  some,®  was  contemporary.  The 
best  authorities,  however,  give  a  short  interval  between 
the  two  insurrections ;  *  and,  on  the  whole,  there  is 
perhaps  reason  to  regard  the  Parthian  independ- 
ence as  dating  from  about  B.C.  250.^  This  year  was 
the  eleventh  of  Antiochus  Theus,  and  fell  into  the 
time  when  he  was  still  engaged  in  his  war  with 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  when  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Egyptian 
monarch  in  B.C.  249,  he  would  have  turned  his  arms 
at  once  towards  the  east,  and  have  attempted  at  any 
rate  the  recovery  of  his  lost  dominions.  But,  as 
already  stated,^  his  personal  character  was  weak,  and 


*  Frolich,Annale8  Begum  SyrisB^ 
p.  26 ;  Heeren,  Manual  of  Ancient 
History,  p.  299,  E.T.  Mr.  P.  Smith 
(Ancient  History ,  vol.  ii.  p.  92), 
and  Mr.  Lindsay  {History  and 
Coinage  of  the  tiarthians.  p.  4), 
taking  the  later  part  of  the  same 
Olympic  year,  make  the  Bactrian 
kingdom  to  have  been  founded  in 
B.C.  255. 

Major  Cunningham  has  recently 
argued  for  the  low  date  of  B.C.  240 
(iVwwi.  Chron,  New  Series,  vol. 
viii.  pp.  261-265) ;  by  which  the 
Bactnan  revolt  is  made  to  fall  four 
years  later  than  the  Parthian.  But 
Strabo,  whom  he  confesses  to  be 
the  main  authority,  is  clear  that 
Bactria  set  the  example  of  revolt, 
which  Parthia  followed  (fieograpk. 
xL9,  §2and§3). 

*  See  Wilson,  Ariana  Antiqua, 
p.  216,  note  1. 

'  Justin  says,  after  speaking- of 
the  Parthian  revolt :  *  Lodem  tern- 
f?or6.etiam  Theodotus,  mille  urbium 
jBactrianarum  prtefectus,  defecit  * 
(xlL4). 


*  Strabo  says:  UptHtrov  fikv  ri/v 
BaKTptavtfv  atrkoTtiaav  oi  TttTtiartv^ 
fxkvot  •  •  .  tviiT  'ApauKTjg  .  .  .  erJ/X- 
tfv  itri  rf)v  llafiBvaiap  cot  iKpan/niv 
avTiii',  This  authority  is  followed 
by  Droyseu  {Geschichte  des  HeUen- 
istnus,  vol.  ii.  §  831),  Lassen  (iw- 
dische  AUerthumskunde,  vol.  ii.  p. 
284),  Mr.  P.  Smith  {Ancient  His- 
tory, voL  ii.  pp.  91,  92),  and  most 
modems. 

^  Justin  places  it  in  the  consul- 
ship of  L.  ManUus  Vulso  and  M. 
Atuius  Kegulus,  which  was  b.c. 
266.  But  M.  Atilius  is  probably 
an  error  for  C  Atilius,  who  was 
consul  with  L.  Manlius  Vulso  in 
B.C.  250.  Eusebius  distinctly  places 
the  revolt  of  the  Parthians  in  this 
year  (Chron.  Can,  ii.  p.  852)  ;  and 
Moses  of  Chorene  exactly  agrees, 
when  he  assipis  it  to  the  Seventh 
year  of  Antiochus  Theus.  (Hist. 
Armen,  ii.  1,  ad  Jin.)  Compare 
Samuel  Aniens.  Sum,  Temp,  i.  7, 
§  13. 

•  See  above,  p.  39. 
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he  preferred  the  pleasures  of  repose  at  Antioch  to  the 
hardships  of  a  campiugn  in  the  Caspian  region.  So 
far  as  we  hear,  he  took  no  steps  to  re-establish  his 
authority ;  and  Arsaces,  Uke  Diodotus,  was  left  un- 
disturbed to  consohdate  his  power  at  his  leisure, 

Arsaces  hved,  however,  but  a  short  time  aflxjr 
obtaining  the  crown.  His  authority  was  disputed 
within  the  limits  of  Parthia  itself;  and  he  had  to 
engage  in  hostihties  with  a  portion  of  his  own  sub- 
jects.^ We  may  suspect  that  the  malcontents  were 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  those  of  Greek  race,  who  may 
have  been  tolerably  numerous,  and  whose  strength 
would  lie  in  the  towns.  Hecatompylos,  the  chief  city 
of  Parthia,  was  among  the  colonies  founded  by 
Alexander;*  and  its  inhabitants  would  naturally  be 
disinclined  to  acquiesce  in  the  rule  of  a  *  barbarian.* 
Within  httle  more  than  two  years  of  his  coronation, 
Arsaces,  who  had  never  been  able  to  give  his  kingdom 
peace,  was  killed  in  battle  by  a  spear-thrust  in  the 
side ;  •  and  was  succeeded  (b.c.  247)  by  his  brother, 
having  left,  it  is  probable,  no  sons,  or  none  of  raatiure 
age, 

Tiridates,  the  successor  of  Arsaces,  took  upon  liis 
accession  his  brother's  name,  and  is  known  in  history 
as  Arsaces  IL  The  practice  thus  begun  passed  into 
a  custom,*  each  Parthian  monarch  from  henceforth 
bearing  as  king  the  name  of  Arsaces  in  addition  to  his 
own  real  appellation,  whatever  that  might  be.  In  the 
native  remains  the  assumed  name  almost  supersedes 


1  Strab.  xL  9,  §  2.  Kar  apx«C 
fiiy  ovv  aaOii'ifz  t/v  hairoXiftuiv  vpoQ 
rove  atf^atpfdivraQ  n)v  x<^pav. 

'  Q.  Curt.  Ti.  2. 

*  Suidas  ad  voc  'ApnaKris*  Syn- 


cellus  indicates  that  his  death  was 
Tiolent  (vol.  i.  p.  540). 

*  See  Justin,  xH.  5 ;  Strab.  xv.  1, 
§  30;  Mos.  Cbor.  iL  Ij  Amm. 
Marc  xxiii.  0,  &c. 
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the  other  ;^  but,  fortunately,  the  Greek  and  Eoman 
writers  who  treat  of  Parthian  affairs,  have  preserved 
the  distinctive  appellations,  and  thus  saved  the  Parthian 
history  from  inextricable  confusion.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  from  what  quarter  this  practice  was  adopted ;  ^ 
perhaps  we  should  regard  it  as  one  previously  existing 
among  the  Dahan  Scyths. 

K  the  Parthian  monarchy  owed  its  origin  to  Arsaces  L, 
it  owed  its  consolidation  and  settled  estabhshment  to 
Arsaces  11.,  or  Tiridates.  This  prince,  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  reign  for  above  thirty  years,*  and 
who  is  confused  by  many  writers*  with  the  actual 
founder  of  the  monarchy,  having  received  Parthia 
from  his  brother,  in  the  weak  and  unsettled  condition 
above  described,  left  it  a  xmited  and  powerful  king- 
dom, enlarged  in  its  boundaries,  strengthened  in  its 
defences,  in  alliance  with  its  nearest  and  most  for- 
midable neighbour,  and  triumphant  over  the  great 
power  of  Syria,  which  had  hoped  to  bring  it  once 
more  into  subjection.  He  ascended  the  throne,  it  is 
probable,  early  in  B.C.  247,  and  had  scarcely  been 
monarch  a  couple  of  years  when  he  witnessed  one  of 
those  vast,  but  transient  revolutions  to  which  Asia 
is  subject,  but  which  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  Europe. 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  son  of  Philadelphus,  having 
succeeded  to  his  father's  kingdom  in  the  same  year 


*  AM  the  Parthian  cmnabear  the 
name  of  Anacee.  A  few  compara- 
tively  hare  the  special  name  or  the 
monarch  in  addition.  (See  Clinton, 
F.  IL  voL  ii.  p.  265;  Lindsay, 
Bitiory  of  the  riiiiMitm*,  pp.  IHJ- 
163,  and   plates  1-10.)     In    the 


*  The  practice  is  not  that  of  the 
Ptolemies,  who  bore  the  name  of 
Ptolemy  as  a  family  appellation, 
and  took  some  further  designation 
for  distinction's  sake. 

»  Syncellus  (p.  284,  B)  says  37 
Tears :  but  the  sjnchronisms  m  the 


public   documents   also   it  would  Wrthiau  histoiy  scarcely  allow  so 

seem  that  the  special  designation  of  much. 

the  monarch  was  omitted  (Dio  Cass.  ^  As     by    Justin,     Ammianus 

IzTi.  11).  0^c.)»  and  othen. 
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with  Tiridates,  marched  (in  bx.  245)  a  huge  expedi- 
tion into  Asia,  defeated  Seleucus  IL  (Callinicus)  in 
Syria,  took  Antioch,  and  then,  having  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  proceeded  to  bring  the  greater  part  of 
Western  Asia  under  his  sway.  Mesopotamia,  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  Susiana,  Persia,  Media,  submitted  to  him. 
He  went  in  person  as  far  as  Babylon,  and,  according 
to  hb  own  account,^  was  acknowledged  as  master  by 
all  the  Eastern  provinces  to  the  very  borders  of  Bactria. 
The  Parthian  and  Bactrian  kingdoms  cannot  but  have 
trembled  for  their  newly  won  independence.  Here 
was  a  yoimg  warrior  who,  in  a  single  campaign,  had 
marched  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the  Lower  Euphrates, 
without  so  much  as  receiving  a  check,  and  who  was 
threatening  to  repeat  the  career  of  Alexander.  What 
resistance  could  the  little  Parthian  state  hope  to  offer 
to  such  an  enemy  ?  It  must  have  rejoiced  Tiridates 
to  hear  that  while  the  new  conqueror  was  gathering 
somewhat  too  hastily  the  fruits  of  victory,  collecting 
and  despatching  to  Egypt  the  most  valuable  works  of 
art  that  he  could  find  in  the  cities  which  he  had 
taken,  and  levying  heavy  contributions  on  the  sub- 
mitted countries,  a  revolt  had  broken  out  in  his  own 
land,  to  quell  which  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
suddenly  and  to  relinquish  the  greater  part  of  his 
acquisitions.  Thus  the  threatened  conquest  proved  a 
mere  inroad,  and  instead  of  a  power  of  greater  strength 
replacing  Syria  in  these  regions,  Syria  practically  re- 
tained her  hold  of  them,  but  with  enfeebled  grasp, 
her  strength  crippled,  her  prestige  lost,  and  her  honour 
tarnished.     Ptolemy  had,  it  is  probable,  not  retired 


^  See  the  inflcription  of  Adule  (Bockh,  Corf.  Imct.  Or.  yol.  iiL  p.  609). 
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very  long,  when,  encouraged  by  what  he  had  seen  of 
Syria's  weakness,  Tiridates  took  the  aggressive,  and 
invading  the  neighbouring  district  of  Hyrcania,  suc- 
ceeded in  detaching  it  from  the  Syrian  state,  and 
adding  it  to  his  own  territory.^  This  was  throwing 
out  a  challenge  which  the  Syrian  monarch,  Callinicus, 
could  scarcely  decline  to  meet,  unless  he  was  pre- 
pared to  lose,  one  by  one,  all  the  outlying  provinces 
of  his  Empire. 

Accordingly  in  B.C.  237,  having  patched  up  a  peace 
with  his  brother,  Antiochus  Hierax,  the  Syrian  monarch 
made  an  expedition  against  Parthia.  Not  feeling, 
however,  altogether  confident  of  success  if  he  trusted 
wholly  to  his  own  unaided  efforts,  he  prudently 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Diodotus,  the  Bactrian 
king,^  and  the  two  agreed  to  combine  their  forces 
against  Tiridates.  Hereupon  that  monarch,  im- 
pressed with  a  deep  sense  of  the  impending  danger, 
quitted  Parthia,  and  proceeding  northwards,  took  refiiige 
with  the  Aspasiacro,*  a  Scythian  tribe  which  dwelt  be- 
tween the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes.*  The  Aspasiacas 
probably  lent  him  troops;  at  any  rate,  he  did  not 
remain  long   in    retirement,  but,   hearing    that   the 


>  Justin,  xli.  4.  (On  the  situa- 
tion Hnd  greneral  character  of  Hyr- 
cania, see  ch.  L  p.  12.) 

«  Ibid. 

'  Strab.  xL  8|  §  8.  •ApaaKijc, 
Tov  KaXXivtKou  (ptvyutv  XtXtvKov  ff'c 
TOVQ  * An-naaiaKaQ  ixwptiai.  Major 
Cunningham  places  the  flight  of 
Tiridates  in  B.C.  240,  the  Jirst  year 
of  Callinicus  (Num,  Chroru  New 
Series,  toI.  ix.  p.  33) ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  that  monarch  threatened  the 
eastern  provinces  until  B.C.  237, 
his  tenth  year,  nor  any  probability 


that  Tiridates  would  desert  his 
kingdom  until  the  Syrian  monarch 
actually  made  his  expedition. 

*  On  the  character  and  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  Aspasiacie, 
see  Polyb.  x.  47.  This  writer 
assigns  them  the  whole  region  be- 
tween the  Oxus  and  the  Tanais; 
but  such  an  extension  of  their 
country  can  only  have  rested  on 
conjecture.  What  Polybius  knexo 
was  that  they  dwelt  north  of  the 
Oxus,  which  they  wore  in  the  habit 
of  crossing  to  make  raids  into 
Hyrcania. 
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Bactrian  king,  whom  he  especially  feared,  was  dead, 
he  contrived  to  detach  his  son  and  successor  from  the 
Syrian  alliance,  and  to  draw  him  over  to  his  own  side. 
Having  made  this  important  stroke,  he  met  Callinicus 
in  battle,  and  completely  defeated  his  army.^ 

This  victory  was  with  reason  regarded  by  the  Par- 
thians  as  a  sort  of  second  beginning  of  their  inde- 
pendence.^ Hitherto  their  kingdom  had  existed  pre- 
cariously, and  as  it  were  by  sufferance.  It  could  not 
but  be  that  the  power  from  which  they  had  revolted 
would  one  day  seek  to  reclaim  its  lost  territory ;  and, 
until  the  new  monarchy  had  measured  its  strength 
against  that  of  its  former  mistress,  none  could  feel 
secure  that  it  would  be  able  to  maintain  its  existence. 
The  victory  gained  by  Tiridates  over  CalUnicus  put  an 
end  to  these  doubts.     It  proved  to  the  world  at  large. 


^  Jufitin,  I.8.C. :  '  Sed  dto,  morte 
Theodoti  meta  liberatus,  cum  filio 
ejus — et  ipso  Theodoto — ^foedus  ac 
pacem  fecit ;  nee  multo  post  cum  Se- 
leuco  rege,  ad  defectores  persequen- 
doe  Teniente,  congressus  victor 
ftiit.'  Major  Cunningham  con- 
dudes,  on  the  strength  of  a  frag- 
ment of  Posidonius  (ap.  Athen. 
Deipn,  iy.  p.  163,  A),  that  Seleucus 
was  not  only  defeated  by  Tiridates, 
but  made  prisoner  (Num.  Chron, 
vol.  ix.  p.  34^.  But  this  would 
make  Posidomus  expressly  contra- 
dict Justin,  who  says  that  Seleucus 
after  his  defeat  was  recalled  to  his 
own  kingdom  by  fresh  troubles. 
(See  note  *  on  the  next  chapter.) 
Others,  as  Vaillant,  Clinton,  and 
H.  H.  Wilson,  haye  concluded 
from  the  fragment  of  Posidonius 
that  Callinicus  must  have  subse- 
quently made  a  second  expedition 
against  the  Parthians,  and  have 
then  been  made  prisoner — an  ex- 
pedition of  which  the  Posidonian 
fragment  is  the  only  trace.    But  it 


has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Bunbury  that  that  fragment  belongs, 
to  the  history,  not  of  Seleucus 
Callinicus,  but  of  Seleucus,  the 
eldest  son  of  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Phraa- 
tes  II.  in  B.C.  129  {Diet  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Bioffraphy^  vol.  iii. 
p.  774).  The  sixteenth  book  of 
Posidonius,  which  contained  the 
passage,  treated  of  this  period,  and 
the  passage  itself,  which  speaks  of 
a  Syrian  expedition  against  Media, 
is  inappropriate  to  the  time  of 
Tiridates.  The  objection  taken  to 
Mr.  Bunbury's  view,  that  Seleucus 
is  called  '  king  *  in  the  passage,  has 
no  force.  The  word  /^amAHNc  is 
constantly  applied  to  princes  by  the 
Greek  writers;  and,  moreover, 
Seleucus,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of 
Callinicus  (Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i. 
40,  §  19),  would  have  been  dejure 
^  king '  on  his  father's  death. 

'  *  Velut  initium  libertatis.*  (Jus- 
tin, xli,  4,  ad  Jin.) 


E 
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and  also  to  the  Parthians  themselves,  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear — that  they  were  strong  enough  to 
preserve  their  freedom.  Considering  the  enormous 
disproportion  between  the  military  strength  and  re- 
sources of  the  narrow  Parthian  State  and  the  vast 
Syrian  Empire — considering  that  the  one  comprised 
about  fifty  thousand  and  the  other  above  a  million  of 
square  miles ;  ^  that  the  one  had  inherited  the  wealth 
of  ages  and  the  other  was  probably  as  poor  as  any 
province  in  Asia;  that  the  one  possessed  the  Ma- 
cedonian arms,  training,  and  tactics,  while  the  other 
knew  only  the  rude  warfare  of  the  Steppes :  the  result 
of  the  struggle  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  surprising. 
Still  it  was  not  without  precedent,  and  it  has  not  been 
without  repetition.  It  adds  another  to  the  many 
instances,  where  a  small  but  brave  people,  bent  on 
resisting  foreign  domination,  have,  when  standing  on 
their  defence  in  their  own  territory,  proved  more  than 
a  match  for  the  utmost  force  that  a  foe  of  overwhelm- 
ing strength  could  bring  against  them.  It  reminds  us 
of  Marathon,  of  Bannockbum,  of  Morgarten.  We 
may  not  sympathise  wholly  with  the  victors,  for  Greek 
civilisation,  even  of  the  type  introduced  by  Alexander 
into  Asia,  was  ill  replaced  by  Tatar  coarseness  and 
barbarism;  but  we  cannot  refuse  our  admiration  to 
the  spectacle  of  a  handful  of  gallant  men  determinedly 
resisting  in  the  fiistnesses  of  their  native  land  a  host 
of  aliens,  and  triumphing  over  their  would-be  op- 
pressors. 

The  Parthians  themselves,  deeply  impressed  with 
tlie  imix)rtance  of  the  contest,  preserved  the  memory 


'  See  Above,  pp.  3  and  83.    The  I  raised  the  IVrthian  territory  firom 
conquest  of  Iljrrcania  maj  hare  1 33,000  to  50,000  square  miles. 
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of  it  by  a  solemn  festival  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
victory,  which  they  stiU  celebrated  in  the  time  of 
Trogus.^  


'  Justin,  no  doubt,  reports  the 
actual  words  of  TxogoB  when  he 
says  (I.8.C.),  'quern  diem  Parthi 


ezinde   solennem,   yelut    initium 
libertatisy  observant.' 


e2 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Consolidation  of  the  Parthian  JKmgdom,  Death  of  Tiridates  and  accession 
of  Arsaces  III,  Attack  on  Media,  War  of  Artahanus  (Arsaces  III,) 
with  Antiochus  the  Oreat,  Period  of  inaction.  Great  devdopment  of 
Bactrian  power.  Beigns  of  Priapatius  (Arsaces  IV,)  and  Phraates  I, 
{Arsaces  V.) 

KoT*  ipx^  iff99w^s  ^p  md  aXrrhs  (sc.  ^Apedxris)  md  ol  itojit^dtupoi  iKupw. 

Strab.  xi.  9,  §  2. 

Seleucus  might  perhaps  not  have  accepted  his  defeat 
as  final,  had  he  been  altogether  free  to  choose  whether 
he  would  continue  the  Parthian  war  or  no.  The  re- 
sources of  his  Empire  were  so  vast,  his  command  of 
men  and  money  so  imbounded,  that  he  could  easily 
have  replaced  one  army  by  another,  and  so  have  pro- 
longed the  struggle.  But  renewed  troubles  had  broken 
out  in  the  western  portion  of  his  dominions,^  where 
his  brother,  Antiochus  Hierax,  was  still  in  arms  against 
his  authority.  Seleucus  felt  it  necessary  to  turn  his 
attention  to  this  quarter,  and  having  once  retired  from 
the  Parthian  contest,  he  never  afterwards  renewed  it.^ 
Tiridates  was  left  immolested,  to  act  as  he  thought  fit, 
and  either  to  attempt  further  conquests,  or  to  devote 
himself  to  securing  those  which  he  had  efiected.  He  chose 
the  latter  course,  and  diuing  tlie  remainder  of  his  reign 
— a  space  of  above  twenty  years — he  employed  himself 
wholly  in  strengthening  and  adorning  his  small  king- 
dom.    Having  built  a  number  of  forte  in  various  strong 

»  JuBtm,  xli.  6.    *  HeTocato  Se-  |     ■See  above,  p.  40,  note  K 
leuco  noTiB  motibos  in  AaUm.'         | 
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positions,  and  placed  garrisons  in  them,  he  carefiilly 
selected  a  site  for  a  new  city,  which  he  probably  in- 
tended to  make  his  capital.  The  spot  chosen  combined 
the  advantages  of  being  at  once  dehghtful  and  easily 
defensible.  It  was  surrounded  with  precipitous  rocks, 
which  enclosed  a  plain  of  extraordinary  fertility.  Abun- 
dant wood  and  copious  streams  of  water  were  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  soU  was  so  rich  that  it  scarcely 
required  cultivation,  and  the  woods  were  so  fiiU  of 
game  as  to  afford  endless  amusement  to  hunters.^  To 
the  town  which  he  built  in  this  locality,  Tiridates 
gave  the  name  of  Dara,  a  word  which  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans  elongated  into  Dareium.^  Unfortunately, 
modern  travellers  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  identifying 
the  site,  which  should,  however,  he  towards  the  East,® 
perhaps  in  the  vicinity  of  Meshed. 

We  may  presume  that  Tiridates,  when  he  built  this 
remarkable  city,  intended  to  make  it  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Hecatompylos,  as  a  Greek  town,  had  the  same 
disadvantages,  which  were  considered  in  later  times  to 
render  Seleucia  unfit  for  the  residence  of  the  Parthian 
Court  and  monarch.  Dara,  hke  Ctesiphon,  was  to  be 
wholly  Parthian.     Its  strong  situation  would  render  it 


*  Justin,  l.s.c.  ^  Dato  laxamento, 
regnum  Parthicum  format,  militem 
legity  castella  munit,  civitates  fir- 
mat  ;  urbem  quoque  nomine  Daram 
in  monte  Zapaortenon  condit;  cu- 
jus  loci  ea  conditio  est,  ut  neque 
munitius  quidquam  esse,  neque 
amoenius  possit.  Ita  enim  et  prse- 
ruptis  rupibus  undique  cingitur,  ut 
tutela  loci  nullis  defensoribus  egeat ; 
et  soli  circumjacentis  tanta  ubei'tas 
est,  ut  propriis  opibus  expleatur. 
Jam  fontium  ac  sjlvarum  ea  copia 
est,  ut  et  aquarum  abundantia  irri- 
getur,  et  venationum  yoluptatibus 
exometur.' 


>  See  Plin.  -ET.  JV.  vi.  10.  The 
double  resemblance  of  Apavortene 
(Zapavortene  in  one  MS.)  to  Zapa- 
ortenon, and  of  Dareium  to  Dara, 
is  enough  to  show  that  Pliny  and 
Justin  are  speaking  of  the  same 
locality.  The  description  of  Da- 
reium in  Pliny  as  '  fertilitatis  in- 
clut»  locus'  IS  a  confirmation,  if 
one  were  needed. 

'  This  emplacement  depends  es- 
pecially on  the  identification  of 
Justing  Zapaortenon  with  the 
Apayarctica  of  Isidore  of  Charax 
{Maru.  Forth.  §  13),  which  lay 
between  Partbyene  and  Margiana. 
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easy  of  defence ;  its  vicinity  to  forests  abounding  in 
game  would  give  it  special  charms  in  the  eyes  of  per- 
sons so  much  devoted,  as  the  Parthian  princes  were,  to 
the  chase.  But  the  intention  of  Tiridates,  if  we  have 
truly  divined  it,  failed  of  taking  permanent  effect.  He 
may  himself  have  fixed  his  abode  at  Dara,  but  his  suc- 
cessors did  not  inherit  his  predilections  ;  and  Hecatom- 
pylos  remained,  after  his  reign,  as  before  it,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  government,  and  the  recognised  metro- 
polis of  Parthia  Proper.^ 

After  passing  in  peace  and  prosperity  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  reign,  Tiridates  died  in  a  good  old  age, 
leaving  his  crown  to  a  son,  whose  special  name  is  a 
little  imcertain,  but  who  is  called  by  most  modems,^ 
Artabanus  I. 

Artabanus,  having  ascended  the  Parthian  throne 
about  B.C.  214,  and  being  anxious  to  distinguish  him- 
self, took  advantage  of  the  war  raging  between  Antio- 
chus  m.,  the  second  son  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  and 
Achaeus,  one  of  his  rebel  satraps,  to  advance  into  Media, 
and  to  add  to  his  dominions  the  entire  tract  between 
Hyrcania  and  the  Zagros  mountains.  Of  the  manner 
in  which  he  effected  his  conquests  we  have  no  account ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  single  cam- 
paign, which  must  have  been  conducted  with  great 
vigour  and  military  skill.  The  Parthian  prince  appears 
to  have  occupied  Ecbatana,^  the  ancient  capital  of  the 


>  See  Polyb.  x.  28,  §  7;  Plin. 
H.  A^.  vL  16 ;  Strab.  xi.  9,  §  1. 

«  See  Vaillant,  Hitt.  ArsacicLj^. 
16;  Heeren,  Manual,  p.  dOO,  £.  T.; 
Plate  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Qk.  and 
Bom,  Bioffraphj/y  toI.  i.  p.  864; 
Lindsay,  History  and  Comage  of 
the  Parthians,  p.  4;  &c.  Mr.  Clin- 
ton questions  the  existence  of  an^ 
each  king  (Jl  jR.  voL  ii.  p.  2^^ 


note  *) ;  but  the  name  is  given  in 
the  £pitome  of  Trogus  Pompeius, 
and  the  actions  are  those  wronp^ly 
assigned  by  Mr.  Clinton  to  Tiri- 
dates. 

'  This  is  implied  in  the  account 
of  Polybius,  especially  in  the  fact 
recorded,  that  Antiochus,  in  re- 
occupying  the  place,  plundered  it 
(Polyb.  X.  27,  §13). 
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Median  Empire,  and  to  have  thence  threatened  the 
Mesopotamian  countries.  Upon  receiving  intelligence 
of  his  invasion,  Antiochus  levied  a  vast  army/  and 
set  out  towards  the  East  with  a  determination  to  sub- 
jugate all  the  revolted  provinces,  and  to  recover  the 
limits  of  the  old  Empire  of  Nicator.  Passing  the 
Zagros  chain,  probably  by  way  of  Behistun  and  Ker- 
manshaw,^  he  easily  retook  Ecbatana,  which  was  an 
open  town,*  and  undefended  by  the  Parthians,  and 
proceeded  to  prepare  for  a  further  advance  eastward. 
The  route  from  Ecbatana  to  the  Caspian  Gates  crosses, 
of  necessity,  unless  a  considerable  circuit  be  taken, 
some  large  tracts  of  barren  ground,  inlets  or  bays  of 
the  Great  Salt  Desert  of  Iran.  Artabanus  cherished  the 
hope  that  here  the  difficulties  of  the  way  would  effec- 
tually bar  his  enemy's  progress,  more  especially  as  his 
troops  were  so  numerous,  and  as  water  was  scanty 
throughout  the  whole  region.  The  streams  which  flow 
from  Zagros  towards  the  East  are  few  and  scanty; 
they  mostly  fail  in  summer,  which,  even  in  Asia,  is  the 
campaigning  season  ;  and  those  who  cross  the  desert  at 
this  time  must  depend  on  the  wells  wherewith  the 
more  western  part  of  the  region  is  supplied  by  means 
of  kanats  or  underground  conduits,*  which  are  some- 
times carried  many  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
The  position  of  the  wells,  wliich  were  few  in  number, 
was  known  only  to  the  natives ;  *  and  Artabanus  hoped 
that  the  Syrian  monarch  would  be  afraid  to  place  the 


^  Justin  (xli.  5)  makes  the  num- 
ber of  Ilia  troops  100,000  foot  and 
20,000  horse,  which  is  not  at  all 
An  extravagant  estimate. 

'  This  is  the  easiest  pass  from 
Mesopotamia  into  Media,  and  the 
one  which  is  open  the  earliest 


'  'Arn'xttrrof. 

*    "IVoi'D/iOI. 


Polyb.  X.  27,  §  6. 
Polyb.  X.  28,  §  2. 
On  the  extensive  use  of  kanats  in 
Persia,  see  above,  p.  7. 

*  Polyb.  (I.S.C.)    ^piaTiaQ  ayvooi»- 
likva^  roi£  aTTii/uoic* 
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lives  of  his  soldiers  in  such  doubtfiil  keeping.  When, 
however,  he  found  that  Antiochus  was  not  to  be 
deterred  by  any  fears  of  this  kind,  but  was  bent  on 
crossing  the  desert,  he  had  recourse  to  the  barbaric 
expedients  of  filling  in,  or  poisoning,  the  wells  along 
the  hne  of  route  which  the  Syrian  prince  was  likely  to 
follow.^  But  these  steps  seem  to  have  been  taken  too 
late.  Antiochus,  advancing  suddenly,  caught  some  of 
the  Parthian  troops  at  their  barbarous  work,  and  dis- 
persed them  without  difficulty.^  He  then  rapidly 
effected  the  transit,  and  pressing  forward,  was  soon  in 
the  enemy's  country,  where  he  occupied  the  chief  city, 
Hecatompylos.* 

Up  to  this  point  the  Parthian  monarch  had  declined 
an  engagement.  No  information  has  come  down  to  us 
as  to  his  motives ;  but  they  may  be  readily  enough 
conjectured.  To  draw  an  enemy  far  away  from  his 
resources,  while  retiring  upon  one's  own ;  to  entangle  a 
numerous  host  among  narrow  passes  and  defiles ;  to 
decline  battle  when  he  offers  it,  and  then  to  set  upon 
him  unawares,  has  always  been  the  practice  of  weak 
mountain  races  when  attacked  by  a  more  numerous  foe 
It  is  often  good  policy  in  such  a  case  even  to  yield  the 
capital  without  a  blow,  and  to  retreat  into  a  more  diffi- 
cult situation.  The  assailant  must  follow  whithersoever 
his  foe  retires,  or  quit  the  country,  leaving  him  unsub- 
dued. Antiochus,  aware  of  this  necessity,  and  rendered 
confident  of  success  by  the  evacuation  of  a  situation  so 
strong,  and  so  suitable  for  the  Parthian  tactics  as  Heca- 
tompylos,*  after  giving  his  army  a  short  rest  at  the 
captured  capital,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Artabanus,  who 


>  Polyb.  X.  28,  §  6.  Compare 
the  conduct  of  the  Euro|)ean  Scvths 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  tneir 
country  by  Darius  (Herod,  iv.  120). 


a  Polyb.  X.  28,  §  0. 

»  Ibid.  §  7. 

*  Ibid.  X.  29,  §  1. 
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had  withdrawn  his  forces  towards  Hyrcania.  To  reach 
the  rich  Hyrcanian  valleys,  he  was  forced  to  cross  the 
main  chain  of  the  Elburz,  which  here  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  7000  or  8000  feet.  The  route  which  his  army 
had  to  foDow  was  the  channel  of  a  winter-torrent/ 
obstructed  with  stones  and  trunks  of  trees,  partly  by 
nature,  partly  by  the  efforts  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
long  and  diflScult  ascent  was  disputed  by  the  enemy 
the  whole  way,  and  something  Hke  a  pitched  battle 
was  fought  at  the  top ;  but  Antiochus  persevered,  and, 
though  his  army  must  have  suffered  severely,  descended 
into  Hyrcania  and  captured  several  of  the  towns.^  Here 
our  main  authority,  Polybius,  suddenly  deserts  us,  and 
we  can  give  no  further  accoimt  of  the  war  beyond  its 
general  result — ^Artabanus  and  the  Parthians  remained 
unsubdued  after  a  struggle  which  seems  to  have  lasted 
some  years ;  Artabanus  himself  displayed  great  valour  ;* 
and  at  length  the  Syrian  monarch  thought  it  best  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  him,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the 
Parthian  independence.  It  is  probable  that  he  exacted 
in  return  a  pledge  that  the  Parthian  monarch  should  lend 
him  his  assistance  hi  the  expedition  which  he  was  bent 
on  conducting  against  Bactria  ;  *  but  there  is  no  actual 
proof  that  the  conditions  of  peace  contained  this  clause. 
We  are  left  in  doubt  whether  Artabanus  stood  aloof  in 
the  war  which  Antiochus  waged  with  Euthydemus  of 


80,  5  2.)  The  situation  of  the  Par- 
thian and  Hyrcanian  towns  is,  unfor- 
tunately, still  so  uncertain  that  it  is 
ImpossiDle  to  follow  the  march  of 
Antiochus  upon  the  map.  Heca- 
tompylos  probably  lay  between  the 
Jaj^hetaiand  the  Alatagh;  and  it  was 
this  latter  chain  whicn  Antiochus 
had  to  cross  in  order  to  enter  Hyrca- 


nia. Polybius  calls  it  Mount  Labus. 

^  As  Tambraca  and  Syrinx. 

'  Justin,  xli.  5 :  ^  Adversus  An- 
tiochum  Seleuci  iilium  nUra  virtute 
pugnavit' 

*  The  expression  used  by  Justin 
— 'ad  postremum  in  societatetn  ejus 
(sc.  Antiochi)  adsumptus  est  — 
seems  to  imply  something  more 
than  a  mere  peace. 
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Bactria  immediately  after  the  close  of  his  Parthian 
campaigns,  or  whether  he  lent  his  aid  to  the  attempt 
made  to  crush  his  neighbour.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  most  probable  that,  nominally,  he  was  Antiochus' 
ally  in  the  war,  but  that,  practically,  he  gave  him  little 
help,  having  no  wish  to  see  Syria  aggrandized. 

At  any  rate,  whether  Euthydemus  had  to  meet  the 
attack  of  Syria  only,  or  of  Syria  and  Parthia  in  combi- 
nation, the  result  was,  that  Bactria,  like  Parthia,  proved 
strong  enough  to  maintain  her  ground,  and  that  the 
Syrian  King,  after  a  while,  grew  tired  of  the  struggle, 
and  consented  to  terms  of  accommodation.^  The 
Bactrian  monarchy,  like  the  Parthian,  came  out  of  the 
contest  unscathed — indeed  we  may  go  ftirther,  and  say 
that  the  position  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  improved  by 
the  attacks  made  upon  them.  If  a  prince  possessing  the 
personal  qualities  that  distinguished  the  third  Antiochus, 
and  justified  that  title  of  'Great '  which  he  derived  from 
his  Oriental  expedition  * — ^if  such  a  prince,  enjoying 
profound  peace  at  home,  and  directing  the  whole  force 
of  his  Empire  against  them,  could  not  succeed  in  reduc- 
ing to  subjection  the  revolted  provinces  of  the  north- 


»  Polyb.  xi.  34.  §  0,  10.  The 
terms  were  the  following : — EuUiy- 
demus  supplied  Antiochus  with 
proyisioDS  lor  his  army,  and  surren- 
dered to  him  all  liis  elephants. 
Antiochus  allowed  Euthydemus  to 
retain  his  [royemmenty  and  recog- 
nised his  title  of  ^king.'  A  mar- 
riage was  arranged  between  Deme- 
trius, the  eldest  son  of  Euthydemus, 
and  a  daughter  of  Antiochus,  pro- 
bably not  of  marriageable  age. 
finally,  an  alliance,  onensiye  and 
defenn>*e  (m*ftfia\io),  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  powers. 
These  fiiyourable  terms  were  panted 
to  the  Bactrian  monarch,  chiefly  on 


account  of  his  representations  that 
a  strong  Bactria  was  needed  in 
order  to  keep  in  check  the  northern 
nomads,  who  were  continually 
threatening  an  irruption,  which,  if 
it  once  took  place,  would  barbarise 
the  whole  country.  This  is  the 
first  we  hear  of  an  aggressiye  atti- 
tude being  assumed  by  the  Scy thic 
hordes  across  the  Jaxartes. 

•  Appian,  Syriac,  p.  80  A.    'Avri- 

naf>9i'if>'iy>',  KOi  kTfpa  t9vti  a^iffrafUin 
»ri  vpo  avrttvy  Kai   vo\Xd  rpdaaCy  «""« 

liiya^  'Ai'riox*»c  ►iricXiiflfif.  Com- 
pare Polyb.  xL  34,  §  10, 
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east,  but,  whatever  military  advantages  he  might  gain, 
found  conquest  impossible,  and  returned  home,  having 
acknowledged  as  independent  kings  those  whom  he 
went  out  to  chastise  as  rebellious  satraps,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  kingdoms  might  look  upon  themselves  as 
firmly  established,  or,  at  least,  as  secure  from  the 
danger  of  re-absorption  into  the  Syrian  State.  The 
repulse  of  Callinicus  was  a  probable  indication  of  the 
fate  of  all  future  eflTorts  on  the  part  of  Syria  to  reduce 
Parthia :  the  conditions  of  peace  granted  by  Antiochus 
to  both  countries,  after  a  series  of  military  successes, 
constituted  almost  a  proof  that  the  yoke  of  Syria  would 
never  be  re-imposed  on  either  the  Parthian  or  the 
Bactrian  nation. 

With  the  departure  of  Antiochus  from  the  East, 
about  B.C.  206,  we  enter  upon  a  period  when  Parthian 
history  is,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  almost  a  blank. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  Arsaces  III.  after  Antiochus 
retired ;  and  nothing  at  all  is  known  of  his  successor, 
Priapatius,  beyond  his  name  and  the  length  of  his 
reign,  which  lasted  for  fifteen  years  ^  (from  about  B.C. 
196  to  181).  The  reigns  of  these  princes  coincide  with 
those  of  Euthydemus  and  his  son,  Demetrius,  in  Bac- 
tria ;  and  perhaps  the  most  probable  solution  of  the 
problem  of  Parthian  inactivity  at  this  time  is  to  be 
found  in  the  great  development  of  Bactrian  power 
which  now  took  place,  and  the  influence  which  the  two 
neighbouring  kingdoms  naturally  exercised  upon  each 
other.  When  Parthia  was  strong  and  aggressive, 
Bactria  was,  for  the  most  part,  quiet ;  and  when  Bac- 
tria  shows  signs  of  vigorous  and  active  life,  Parthia 
languishes  and  retires  into  the  shade. 

^  Justin,  xlL  5. 
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The  Bactrian  Kingdom,  founded  (as  we  have  seen  ^) 
a  little  before  the  Parthian,  sought  from  the  first  its 
aggrandisement  in  the  East  rather  than  in  the  West. 
The  Empire  of  Alexander  had  included  all  the  countries 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sutlej  ;  and  these 
tracts,  which  constitute  the  modem  Khorasan,  Afighan- 
istan,  and  Punjaub,  had  all  been  to  a  certain  extent 
Hellenised  by  means  of  Greek  settlements  ^  and  Greek 
government.  But  Alexander  was  no  sooner  dead  than 
a  tendency  displayed  itself  in  these  regions,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  more  eastern  ones,  towards  a  relapse  into 
barbarism,  or,  if  this  expression  be  too  strong,^  at  any 
rate  towards  a  rejection  of  Hellenism.  During  the 
early  wars  of  the  'Successors'  the  natives  of  the  Pun- 
jaub generally  seized  the  opportunity  to  revolt ;  the 
governors  placed  over  the  various  districts  by  Alex- 
ander were  murdered;  and  the  tribes  everywhere 
declared  themselves  free.  Among  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt  was  a  certain  Chandragupta  (or  Sandracottus), 
who  contrived  to  turn  the  circumstances  of  the  time  to 
his  own  special  advantage,  and  built  up  a  considerable 
kingdom  in  the  far  East  out  of  the  fragments  which  had 
detached  themselves  from  what  was  still  called  the 
Macedonian  Empire.*  When  Seleucus  Nicator,  about 
B.C.  305,  conducted  an  expedition  across  the  Indus,  he 


*  See  above,  p.  44. 

'  On  the  Greek  cities  founded  bv 
Alexander  in  Bactria,  see  Strabo,  xi. 
11,  §4;  in  Sogdiana,  see  Arrian, 
JExp.  Al,  iv.  3,  ad  fin.  J  in  the  Paro- 
pamisus,  lb.  iv.  22 ;  on  the  Indus 
and  its  tributaries,  Strab.  xv.  2,  §  9; 
Arrian,  v.  19 ;  vi.  15, 21,  &c. 

'  That  the  Hindoo  civilisation  of 
the  time  was  not  altogether  con- 
temptible is  shown  by  Lassen  in 
the  second  book  of  his  Indiiche 
AUerthumshmde  (vol.  ii.  pp.  1-111). 


^  See  especially  the  account  of 
Justin,  xy.  4,  §  12-19.  '  Transitum 
deinde  in  India  fecit,  quse  post 
mortem  Alexandri,  veluti  cervicibus 
jugo  servitutis  excusso,  nrsefectos 
ejus  occiderat.  Auctor  libertatis 
Sandrocottus  fuerat;  sed  titulum 
libertatis  post  victoriam  in  servi- 
tutem  verterat ;  siquidem  occupato 
regno,  ^pulum,  quem  ab  externa 
dominatione  vindicaverat,  ipse  ser- 
vitio  premebat.' 
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found  this  monarcli  established  in  the  tract  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Gtanges,^  ruling  over  extensive  dominions 
and  at  the  head  of  a  vast  force.^  It  is  imcertain  whe- 
ther the  two  rivals  engaged  in  hostilities  or  no.*  At 
any  rate,  a  peace  was  soon  made ;  and  Seleucus,  in 
return  for  five  himdred  elephants,  ceded  to  Sandra- 
cottus  certain  lands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus, 
which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  Macedonian.* 
These  probably  consisted  of  the  low  grounds  between 
the  Indus  and  the  foot  of  the  mountains — the  districts 
of  Peshawiu*,  Bunnoo,  Murwut,  Shikarpoor,  and  Kurra- 
chee — ^which  are  now  in  British  occupation.  Thus 
Hellenism  in  these  parts  receded  more  and  more,  the 
Sanskritic  Indians  recovering  by  degrees  the  power  and 
independence  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by 
Alexander. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  have  been  pleasing  to 
the  Greek  princes  of  Bactria,  who  must  have  felt  that 
the  reaction  towards  barbarism  in  these  parts  tended 
to  isolate  them,  and  that  there  was  a  danger  of  their 
being  crushed  between  the  Parthians  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  perpetually  advancing  Indians  on  the  other. 
When  Antiochus  the  Great,  after  concluding  his  treaty 
with  Euthydemus,  marched  eastward,  the  Bactrian 
monarch  probably  indulged  in  hopes  that  the  Indians 


^  Fdibothra,  on  the  Ganges,  is 
made  the  head  of  the  kingdom  of 
SandracottuB  hj  Strabo^  who  fol- 
lows the  eye  witness,  Megasthenes 
(XV.  1,  §  86).  Plutarch  (Vit. 
Alex,  §  62)  extends  the  Pnesian 
Indians,  over  whom  he  ruled,  to 
the  'Altars  of  Alexander,'  which 
were  on  the  Hjphasis,  or  SuUej 
(Died.  Sic.  xviL  95,  §  1).  Seleucus 
must  have  come  into  contact  with 
Sandracottus  in  the  Punjaub  region. 

^  Strabo    (I.S.C.)    gives   as   the 


amount  of  his  force  400,000;  Plu- 
tarch (I.S.C.),  600,000. 

'  Appian  mentions  hostilities 
(top  ^ivobv  TTtpanac  iiro\(ftri<riv 
^AvipoKOTtp  /3a(T(X(i  rwv  mpi  avtfw 
'IpSwv.  Syriac.  p.  123,  B) ;  but 
Strabo  (xv.  2,  §  9)  and  Justin  (xr. 
4,  §  21)  speak  merely  of  an  alli- 
ance. 

*  Strabo.  l.s.c.  Plutarch  (Fit. 
Alex,  §  62)  mentions  the  elephants, 
but  not  the  cession  of  territory. 
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would  receive  a  check,  and  that  the  Greek  frontier 
would  be  again  carried  to  the  Indus,  if  not  to  the  Sutlej. 
But,  if  so,  he  was  disappointed.  Antiochus,  instead  of 
making  war  upon  the  Indians,  contented  himself  with 
renewing  the  old  alliance  of  the  Seleucidse  with  the 
Maurja  princes,^  and  obtaining  a  number  of  elephants 
from  Sophagesenus,  the  grandson  of  Sandracottus.^  It 
is  even  possible  that  he  went  further,  and  made  ces- 
sions of  territory  in  return  for  this  last  gift,®  which 
brought  the  Indian  frontier  still  nearer  than  before  to 
that  of  Bactria.  At  any  rate,  the  result  of  the  Indian 
expedition  of  Antiochus  seems  to  have  been  unsatisfac- 
tory to  Euthydemus,  who  shortly  afterwards  commenced 
what  are  called  '  Indian  Wars  '  *  on  his  south-eastern 
frontier,  employing  in  them  chiefly  the  arms  of  his  son, 
Demetrius.  During  the  later  years  of  Euthydemus,  and 
the  earlier  ones  of  Demetrius,  the  Bactrian  rule  was 
rapidly  extended  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  modem 
Affghanistan  ;  ^  nor  did  it  even  stop  there.  The  arms 
of  Demetrius  were  carried  across  the  Indus  into  the 
Punjaub  region ;  ^  and  the  city  of  Euthymedeia  upon 
the  Hydaspes  remained  to  later  times  an  evidence  of 
the  extent  of  his  conquests.^  From  B.C.  206  to  about 
B.C.  185  was  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Bactrian 


^  On  this  dynastic  appellation, 
see  Lassen,  Indische  Aaerthum^ 
hunde,  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 

^  Polyb.  z.  34,  §  n.  Lassen  has 
shown  that  Sophagesenus  {Subha- 
gasena)  was  probably  a  title  of 
Jaloka.  the  son  of  Asoka,  and  grand- 
son of  Chandragupta  (San£acot- 
tus). 

'  So  Wilson  {Ariana  Antiqua,  p. 
220) ;  but  I  do  not  find  any  state- 
ment of  the  fact  by  any  ancient 
writer. 

*  Strab.  xi.  11,  §  1. 


^  Demetrius  is  called  by  Justin 
'  King  of  the  Indians'  (xli.  6,  §  4). 
He  is  reasonably  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  dty  called  Deme- 
trias  in  Arachosia  (Isid.  Char.  § 
19).  His  Indian  conquests  are  at- 
tested by  Strabo  (l.s.c) 

^  This  has  been  questioned  by 
Wilson  (Ar.  Ant  p.  230)  j  but 
Lassen  (Ind.  Alt.  toI.  ii.  p.  300) 
regards  the  evidence  as,  on  the 
whole,  conclusive. 

'  Ptol.  Geograph.  viL  1;  p.  171. 
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monarchy,  whicli  expanded  during  that  space  from  a 
small  kingdom  into  a  considerable  empire.^ 

The  power  and  successes  of  the  Bactrian  princes  at 
this  time  account  sufficiently  for  the  fact  that  the  con- 
temporary Parthian  monarchs  stood  upon  their  guard, 
and  undertook  no  great  expeditions.  Arsaces  m.,  who 
continued  on  the  throne  for  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
after  his  peace  with  Antiochus,  and  Priapatius,  or 
Arsaces  IV.,  his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  and  had  a 
reign  of  fifteen  years,  were  content,  as  already  observed,^ 
to  watch  over  their  own  State,  husbanding  its  resources, 
and  living  at  peace  with  all  their  neighbours.  It  was 
not  till  Phraates  I.  (Arsaces  V.),  the 
son  of  Priapatius,  had  moimted  the 
throne,  B.C.  181,  that  this  policy 
was  departed  from,  and  Parthia, 
which  had  remained  tranquil  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  once  more 
aroused  herself,  and  assumed  an 
attitude  of  aggression. 

The  quarter  to  which  Phraates  I.  directed  his  arms 
was  the  country  of  the  Mardians,  a  poor  but  warhke 
people,^  who  appear  to  have  occupied  a  portion  of  the 
Elburz  range,  probably  that  immediately  south  of 
Mazanderan  and  Asterabad.^    The  reduction  of  these 


Coin  of  Phraates  I. 


^  The  coins  of  Euthydemus  are 
found  over  a  wide  space;  and  show 
his  empire  to  have  included  the 
provinces  of  Sogdiana,  Bactria, 
Margiana,  Aria,  the  Paropamisus, 
Drangiana,  and  Arachosia. 

^  See  ahove,  p.  59. 

'  Justin  says,  'Phraates  Mardos, 
validam  gentem,  beUo  domuit' 
(xli.  6).    Arrian  notes  that  at  the 


time  of  Alexander  they  were  'poor ' 
(irtviiric),  hut  'brave  in  their  pe- 
nury '  (ndxtfiot  Ittc  r»  TTf  via.  ^Cl). 
-4/.iii.  24). 

*  The  position  of  the  Mardians 
has  been  much  disputed.  I  am  in- 
duced to  assign  them  this  locality 
at  this  time  from  a  consideration 
of  Aiiian  (1.8.c.)  compared  with 
Strabo  (xi.  8,  §  1  and  §  8). 
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about  midway  in  the  tract  which  lies  due  south  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  Elburz  range  in  this  part  is  one  of 
so  tremendous  a  character,  and  northward  abuts  so 
closely  on  the  Caspian,  that  all  communication  between 
the  east  and  the  west  necessarily  passes  to  the  south  of 
it.  In  this  quarter  the  Great  Desert  offering  an  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  transit,  the  line  of  communication 
has  to  cUng  to  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  chain,  the 
narrow  strip  between  the  mountains  and  the  desert — 
rarely  ten  miles  in  width — ^being  alone  traversable. 
•But  about  long.  52''  20'  this  strip  itself  fails.  A  rocky 
spur  runs  due  south  from  the  Elburz  into  the  desert 
for  a  distance  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  breaking 
the  line  of  communication,  and  seeming  at  first  sight 
to  obstruct  it  completely.^  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  absolutely.  The  spur  itself  is  penetrable  by  two 
passes,  one  where  it  joins  the  Elburz,  which  is  the 
more  difficult  of  the  two,  and  another,  fiirther  to  the 
south,  which  is  easier.^  The  latter,  now  known  as  the 
Girduni  Sudurrah  pass,  constitutes  the  famous  '  Pyte 
Caspiae.*  Through  this  pass  alone  can  armies  proceed 
from  Armenia,  Media,  and  Persia  eastward,  or  from 
Turkestan,  Khorasan,  and  Affghanistan  into  the  more 
western  parts  of  Asia.  The  position  is  therefore  one  of 
primary  importance.  It  was  to  guard  it  that  Ehages 
was  built  so  near  the  eastern  end  of  its  territory.  So 
long  as  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  Syria,  Parthian 
aggression  was  checked.  Ehagiana,  the  rest  of  Media, 
and  the  other  provinces  were  safe,  or  nearly  so.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  it  to  Parthia  laid  the  eastern 
provinces  open  to  her,  and  was  at  once  almost  equiva- 


*  Fraser,  Khorastm,  p.  291. 
'  Ancient  Monarchies^  l.s.c.    The 
more  northern  pass  is  called  the 


Girduni  Siyahk.  It  is  perhaps  the 
'  PylsB  Caspice'  of  Pliny  (JST.  A.  vi. 
14). 
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lent  to  the  loss  of  all  Ehagiana,  which  had  no  other 
natural  protection.  Now  we  find  that  Phraates  sur- 
mounted the  '  Gates,'  and  effected  a  lodgment  in  the 
plain  country  beyond  them.  He  removed  a  portion  of 
the  conquered  Mardians  from  their  mountain  homes  to 
the  city  of  Charax,  which  was  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Grates/  probably  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  ruins 
known  as  Vewanikif?  Their  location  in  this  strong 
post^  was  a  menace  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Ehages, 
which  can  scarcely  have  maintained  itself  long  against 
an  enemy  enciimped  at  its  doors.  We  are  not  informed, 
however,  of  any  results  which  followed  on  the  occupa- 
tion of  Charax  during  the  life-time  of  Phraates.  His 
reign  lasted  only  seven  years — ^from  B.C.  181  to  B.C. 
174 — and  it  is  thus  probable  that  he  died  before  there 
was  time  for  his  second  important  conquest  to  have  any 
further  consequences. 

Phraates  had  sufficient  warning  of  his  coming 
decease  to  make  preparations  with  respect  to  a  suc- 
cessor. Though  he  had  several  sons,  some  of  whom 
were  (we  must  suppose)  of  sufficient  age  to  have 
ascended  the  throne,**  he  left  his  crown  to  his  brother, 
Mithridates.     He   felt,  probably,   that  the   State  re- 


*  See  above,  p.  05,  note  5.  Mr.  Lind-  town  indicates  that  it  was  guarded 

say  (Ilisfdrt/  of  the  Parthiam,  p.  7)  by  a  palisaded  earthwork.    On  the 

has  strangely  confounded  the  Me-  strength  of  such  palisaded  places 

dian  Charax  with  Charax  Spasini  under  the  Parthians,  see  Tolyb.  x. 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigri?,  and  has  31,  §  8.     Idtppoi  yuo  i/aai'  Totrrai, 

imagined  that  Phraates  I.  extended  TrAarot  fiit'oi'x  'iyrToy  ixovnat  rma- 

his  dominion  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Korra  Trnx^y,  /3d  o^  ci  TnirtKautKa' 

*   So     Drovpen,    Ge.^chichte     des  tVi  ci  toi^  xf'Xf'Tir  tKdnTrjg  x«">«- 

Ilt^lenvmm,  vol.  iL  p.  716.  Isidore's  Ki^t^am  cnrXa  *VJ«iro,Kcu  nXivratov 

description    (*Vr«»^    t-iru    ri  opoc    o  Trnnrnx'^^a  nrparAy 

KaXiirai  KaVn-.of)  wculd  lead  one  to  Lnless  this  had  been  the  case, 

place    it     somewhat     nearer     the  Justin  would  scarcely  have  dwelt 

•Gates '  ^  much  upon  the  meritorious  cha- 

»  The  word  'Charax'  properly  racter  of   Phr^tes'   action  {Iluit. 

means  'palisade/  and  appUed  to  a  Phil.  xli.  o,  ad  Jin,). 


f 
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quired  the  direction  of  a  firm  hand,  that  war  might  at 
any  time  break  out  with  either  Syria  or  Bactria; 
while,  if  the  career  of  conquest  on  which  he  had  made 
Parthia  enter,  were  to  be  pursued,  he  could  trust  his 
brother  better  than  any  of  his  sons  to  conduct  aggres- 
sive expeditions  with  combined  vigour  and  prudence. 
We  shall  see,  as  the  history  proceeds,  how  Mithridates 
justified  his  choice.  Phraates  would  also  appear  to 
have  borne  his  brother  especial  affection,  since  he 
takes  the  name  of  '  Philadelphus '  (brother-loving) 
upon  his  coins.^  It  must  have  been  a  satisfaction  to 
him  that  he  was  able  by  his  last  act  at  once  to  consult 
for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  to  gratify  a  sentiment 
on  which  it  is  evident  that  he  prided  himself. 


^  See^indsay'e  Parthums,  p.  136.    The  subjoined  is  from  a  coin  of  this 
monarch. 


Phraates  I.  (Obrene.) 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Bei^  of  Mithridates  J.  PosiUan  of  Bactria  and  Syria  at  his  accession, 
HisJM  War  with  Bactria,  His  great  Expedition  against  the  Eastern 
Syrian  provinces^  and  its  results.  His  second  war  toith  Bactria,  tenni' 
noting  in  its  conquest.  Extent  of  his  Empire.  Attempt  of  Demetritis 
Nieator  to  recover  the  lost  ProvinceSy  fails.  Captivity  of  Demetritts. 
Death  of  Mithridates, 

*  Mithridati,  insignis  virtatis  Tiro,  reliquit  imperiam  (Phrahates).' 

Justin,  xli.  5. 

The  reign  of  Mithridates  I.  is  the  most  important  in 
the  Parthian  history.  Keceiving  from  his  brother 
Phraates  a  kingdom  of  but  narrow  dimensions,  con- 
fined (as  it  would  seem)  between  the  city  of  Charax 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  river  Arius,  or  Heri-rud,  on 
the  other,  he  transformed  it,  within  the  space  of  thirty- 
seven  years  (which  was  the  time  that  his  reign  lasted), 
into  a  great  and  flourishing  Empire.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  but  for  him,  Parthia  might  have 


Ck>in  of  Mithridates  I.  (Native.) 


Goln  of  Mithridates  I.  (Greelc) 


remained  a  mere  petty  State  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
Syrian  kingdom,  and  instead  of  becoming  a  rival  to 
Eome,  might   have   sunk   shortly  into  obscurity  and 


insignificance. 
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As  commonly  happens  in  the  grand  changes  which 
constitute  the  turning-points  of  history,  the  way  for 
Mithridates'  vast  successes  was  prepared  by  a  long 
train  of  antecedent  circumstances.  To  show  how  the 
rise  of  the  Parthians  to  greatness  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  before  our  era  was  rendered  possible, 
we  must  turn  aside  once  more  from  our  proper  subject 
and  cast  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  the  two  kingdoms 
between  which  Parthia  stood,  at  the  time  when 
Mithridates  ascended  the  throne. 

The  Bactrian  monarchs,  in  their  ambitious  struggles 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  tracts  south  of  the  Paro- 
pamisus,^  and  extending  from  the  Heri-rud  to  the 
Sutlej  and  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  overstrained  the 
strength  of  their  State,  and  by  shifting  the  centre  of 
its  power  injured  irretrievably  its  principle  of  cohesion. 
As  early  as  the  reign  of  Demetrius^  a  tendency  to 
disruption  showed  itself,  Eucratidas  having  held  the 
supreme  power  for  many  years  in  Bactria  itself,  while 
Demetrius  exercised  authority  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  mountains.®  It  is  true  that  at  the  death  of 
Demetrius  this  tendency  was  to  a  certain  extent 
checked,  since  Eucratidas  was  then  able  to  extend  his 
sway  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  Bactrian  territory.* 


*  See  above,  ch.  iv.  p.  62. 

^  Bactria  appears  to  have  been 
from  the  first  less  centralized  than 
Parthia.  Strabo's  expression  that 
^  those  who  were  introated  with 
its  government'  (ol  imriarixmh'oi) 
caused  it  to  revolt,  is  remarkable, 
and  implies  a  plurality  of  princes. 
The  early  coins  are  in  accordance. 
Those  of  Diodotus  II.  show  us  two 
other  contemporary  princes,  Anti- 
machus  and  Agathocles,  who  at 
one  time  held  their  principalities 
under  him,  and  at  another  time 
were  independent  (See  Num, 
Chivn,  New  Series,  voL  viii.  PL  8, 


Nos.  5-7;  PL  9,  Nos.  IS,)  Major 
Cunningham  believes  that  about 
B.C.  230-226  there  were  four  con- 
temporary princes  of  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Bactrian  series. 
(Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  128.)  According 
to  him,  the  union  of  tlie  Greek 
power  in  the  countries  east  of  Par- 
thia was  first  effected  by  Eutbyde- 
mus,  ab.  B.C.  225. 

'  Wilson,  Ariana  Antiqua,  pp. 
229,  234,  &c.  Lassen  agrees, 
though  a  little  doubtfully  (/n- 
dische  Alterthumskttnde.  vol.  iL  pp. 
304,  306). 

^  According  to  Major  Cunning- 
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But  the  old  evil  recurred  shortly,  though  in  a  less 
pronounced  form.  Eucratidas,  without  being  actually- 
supplanted  in  the  north  by  a  rival,  found  that  he  could 
devote  to  that  portion  of  the  Empire  but  a  small  part 
of  his  attention.  The  southern  countries  and  the 
prospect  of  southern  and  eastern  conquests  engrossed 
him.  While  he  carried  on  successful  wars  with  the 
Arachotians,  the  Drangians,  and  the  Indians  of  the 
Punjaub  region,  his  hold  on  the  more  northern 
coimtries  was  relaxed,  and  they  began  to  shp  from  his 
grasp.^  Incursions  of  the  nomad  Scytlis  from  the 
Steppes  carried  fire  and  sword  over  portions  of  these 
provinces,  some  of  which  were  even,  it  is  probable, 
seized  and  occupied  by  the  invaders.^ 

Such  was,  it  would  seem,  tlie  condition  of  Bactria 
under  Eucratidas,  the  contemporary  of  Mithridates. 
In  Syria,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  succeeded  his 
brother  Seleucus  IV.  (Philopator)  about  a  year  before 
Mithridates  ascended  the  Parthian  throne.^  He  was 
a  prince  of  courage  and  energy ;  but  his  hands  were 
fully  occupied  with  wars  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Armenia,  and  the  distant  East  could  attract  but  a  small 
share  of  his  thought  or  attention,  Tlie  claim  put 
forward  by  Egypt  to  the  possession  of  Coele-Syria  and 
Palestine,  promised  to  Ptolemy  V.  (it  was  affirmed)  as 
a  dowry  with  Cleopatra,  the  daugliter  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  led  to  hostilities  in  the  south-west  which 


ham,  the  Indian  provinces  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
Demetnus,  falling  to  his  son  (?), 
Lysias,  who  had  for  successors 
Antialcidas,  Amyntas,  and  Hor- 
nificuB.  (-A'mwi.  C/iroti.  New  Series, 
vol.  ix.  p.  150.  Compare  vol.  viii. 
p.  274.) 

*  Justin,  xli.  0. 

'  Strab.  xi.  8,  §  2.  T^ioXmra  St 
yvutpifioi    yiyuvaai    TwV    I'O/xuctoii'    oi 


nriiv,  Strabo  docs  not  fix  the  date, 
but  it  can  scarcely  have  been  either 
earlier  or  later  than  the  reijm  of 
Eucratidas.  (Compare  Wilson, 
Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  2;i0.) 

'  The  accession  of  Epiphanes  is 
fixed  to  B.C.  176  by  the  best  chro- 
nologers.  (See  Clmton,  F.IL  vol. 
iii.  pp.  317-322.)  Mithridates  pro- 
bably became  king  in  B.C.  174. 
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lasted  continuously  for  four  years  (b.c.  171  to  B.C.  168), 
and  were  ajinplicated  during  two  of  them  with  troubles 
in  Judam,  rashly  provoked  by  the  Syrian  monarch, 
who,  unaware  of  the  stubborn  temper  of  the  Jews, 
goaded  them  into  insurrection.*  The  war  with  Egypt 
came  to  an  end  in  B.C.  168;  it  brought  Syria  no 
advantage,  since  Rome  interposed,  and  required  the 
restitution  of  all  conquests.  The  war  with  the  Jews 
had  no  such  rapid  termination.  Antiochus,  ha\dng  not 
only  plundered  and  desecrated  the  Temple,  but  having 
set  himself  to  eradicate  utterly  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
completely  Ilellenise  the  people,  was  met  with  the 
most  determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  a  moiety  of 
the  nation.  A  patriotic  party  rose  up  under  devoted 
leaders,'  who  asserted,  and  in  the  end  secured,  the 
independence  of  their  country.  Not  alone  during  the 
remaining  years  of  Epiphanes,  but  for  half  a  century 
ttiler  his  death,  throughout  seven  reigns,  the  struggle 
continued;  Judu3a  taking  advantage  of  every  trouble 
and  dilficadty  in  Syria  to  detach  lierself  more  and  more 
cH)mpletely  ivoui  her  oppressor ;  being  a  continual 
thorn  in  her  side,  a  constant  source  of  weakness,  pre- 
venting more  than  anything  else  the  recovery  of  her 
power.  The  ti'iumph  which  Epiphanes  obtained  in 
the  disUmt  Armenia  (B.C.  1G6-5),  where  lie  defeated 
and  captui\)d  the  king,  Artaxias,^  was  a  poor  set-off 
against  the  foe  whii^h  he  had  created  to  himself  at  his 
dwn^i  thixnigh  his  onielty  and  intolerance. 

In  another  quarter,  tiH\  the  Syrian  power  received 
a  8i*voiv  shake  thrvnigh  the  injudicious  violence  of 
Epiphmies«  The  Oriental  temples  had,  in  some  instances, 
esoajKHl  the  n4)iioitY  of  Alexanders  genends  and  •  Sue- 

»  St*o   I  MmvuK  i.  3M14 ;  Aud        *  1  M.v\  iL-ti. 
c^miiMurt^JiVM'ph.  .4nI. /m^  xu.«\0;  I      '  Appiui.  ^ynido.    p.    131,  B.; 
IHixl.  8k\  xxxiv.  1,  $  8, 4«  «  lir.  xli.  it\ 
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cessors ; '  their  treasuries  remained  unviolated,  and 
contained  large  hoards  of  th<?  precious  metals.  Epi- 
phanes,  having  exhausted  his  own  exchequer  by  his 
wars  and  his  lavish  gifts,  saw  in  these  unplundered 
stores  a  means  of  replenishing  it,  and  made  a  journey 
into  his  south-eastern  provinces  for  the  purpose.  The 
natives  of  Elymais,  however,  resisted  his  attempt,  and 
proved  strong  enough  to  defeat  it;^  the  baffled  monarch 
retired  to  Tabse,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  fell  sick 
and  died.  In  the  popular  belief  his  death  was  a  judg- 
ment upon  him  for  his  attempted  sacrilege  ;  ^  and  in  the 
exultation  caused  by  the  event,  the  bands  which  joined 
these  provinces  to  the  Empire  must  imdoubtedly  have 
been  loosened. 

Nor  did  the  removal  of  Epiphanes  (b.c.  164)  im- 
prove the  condition  of  afiairs  in  Syria.  The  throne 
fell  to  his  son,  Antiochus  Eupator,  a  boy  of  nine, 
according  to  Appian,^  or,  according  to  another  autho- 
rity,* of  twelve  years  of  age.  The  regent,  Lysias, 
exercised  the  chief  power,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Jews,*  whom  the  death  of  Epiphanes 
had  encouraged  to  fresh  efforts.  The  authority  of 
Lysias  was  further  disputed  by  a  certain  Phihp,  whom 
Epiphanes,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  made  tutor 
to  the  young  king.^  The  claims  of  this  tutor  to  the 
regent's  office  being  supported  by  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  army,  a  civil  war  arose  between  him  and 
Lysias,  which  raged  for  the  greater  part  of  two  yeai's 
(B.C.  163-2),  terminating  in  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Philip.     But  Syrian  affairs  did  not  even  then  settle 

^  Pol}'b.   xxxi.  II ;   I  Mac.  vi.  I  the  cause  of  their  oppressor's  un- 
1-4.     Appian  makes  him  succeed  -  timely  end.     (1  Mac.  vi.  13.) 
in  plundering  the  Temple  (Si/riac.  \      '  6)/nac.  p.  117,  B. 
p.  131,  C),  but  he  is  to  be  corrected  i      *  I*orphyr.   ap.     Eufieb.    Chron^ 
from  Polybiufl.  I  Cmi,  i.  40,  §  15. 

»  Polyb.  I.S.C.    The  Jews  natu-  |      *  1  Mac.  vi.  17-02. 
rally  regarded  their  own  wrongs  as  I      '  Ibid.  vL  15,  55,  03. 
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down  into  tranquillity.  A  prince  of  the  Seleucid 
house,  .Demetrius  by  name,  the  son  of  Seleucus  IV., 
and  consequently  the  first  cousin  of  Eupator,  was  at 
this  time  detained  in  Eome  as  a  hostage,  having  been 
sent  there  during  his  father's  lifetime,  as  a  security  for 
his  fideUty.  Demetrius,  with  some  reason,  regarded 
his  claim  to  the  Syrian  throne  as  better  than  that  of 
his  cousin,  the  son  of  the  younger  brother,  and  being 
in  the  full  vigour  of  early  youth,^  he  determined  to 
assert  his  pretensions  in  Syria,  and  to  make  a  bold 
stroke  for  the  crown.  Having  failed  to  obtain  the 
Senate's  consent  to  his  quitting  Italy,  he  took  his 
departure  secretly,^  crossed  the  Mediterranean  in  a  Car- 
thaginian vessel,  and  landing  in  Asia,  succeeded  within 
a  few  months  in  establishing  himself  as  Syrian  monarch. 
From  this  review  it  sufficiently  appears  that  the 
condition  of  thmgs,  both  in  Syria  and  Bactria,  was 
favourable  to  any  aspirations  which  the  power  that  lay 
between  them  might  entertain  after  dominion  and 
self-aggrandizement.  The  Syrian  and  Bactrian  kings, 
at  the  time  of  Mithridates'  accession,  were,  both  of 
them,  men  of  talent  and  energy;  but  the  Syrian 
monarch  was  soon  involved  in  difficulties  at  home, 
while  the  Bactrian  had  his  attention  attracted  to  pros- 
pects of  advantage  in  a  remote  quarter.  Mithridates 
might,  perhaps,  have  attacked  the  territory  of  either 
with  an  equal  chance  of  victory ;  and  as  his  pre- 
decessor had  set  him  the  example  of  successful  warfare 
on  his  western  frontier,  we  might  have  expected  his 
first  efibrts  to  have  been  in  this  direction,  against  the 
dependencies  of  Syria.     But  circumstances  which  we 

*  He  was    in  his  twenty-third  I  Polybius,  who  was  a  friend  of  De- 
year.     (See  Polyb.  xxxi.  12,  §  6.)      metrius  and  privy  to  hia  escape. 

2  The  circumstances  of  this  secret    (See  Polyb,  zxxL  19-23.) 
departure  are  ^ven  in  detail  by  I  ' 
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cannot  exactly  trace  determined  his  choice  differently. 
While  Eucratidas  was  entangled  in  his  Indian  wars, 
Mithridates  invaded  the  Bactrian  territory  where  it 
adjoined  Parthia,  and  added  to  his  Empire,  after  a 
short  struggle,  two  provinces,  called  respectively  Turifta 
and  that  of  Aspioniis  J  It  is  conjectured  that  these  pro- 
vinces lay  towards  the  north  and  the  north-west,  the 
one  being  that  of  the  Turanians  proper,  and  the  other 
that  of  the  Aspasiacae,^  who  dwelt  between  the  Jaxartes 
and  the  Oxus.^  But  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  ground 
for  forming  even  a  conjecture  on  the  subject,  since 
speculation  has  nothing  but  the  names  themselves  to 
rest  upon.* 

Successful  in  this  quarter,  Mithridates,  a  few  years 
later,  having  waited  until  the  Syrian  throne  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  boy  Eupator,  and  the  two  claimants 
of  the  regency,  Lysias  and  Philip,  were  contending  in 
arms  for  the  supreme  power,  made  suddenly  an  ex- 
pedition towards  the  west,  falling  upon  Media,  which, 
though  claimed  by  the  Syrian  kings  as  a  province  of 
their  Empire,  was  perhaps  at  this  time  almost,  if  not 
quite,  independent.^  The  Medcs  offered  a  vigorous 
resistance  to  his  attack;  and,  in  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed, each   side   had   in  turn  the   advantage ;  ^  but 


*  Strab.  xi.  11,  §  2.  Mithridates 
i8  not  named  by  Strabo,  but  must 
have  been  the  conqueror^  as  the 
contemporary  of  Eucratidas. 

^  Lassen,    Indische   Alterthums- 
kitnde,  vol.  ii.  p.  294. 
'  Supra,  p.  48,  note  4. 

*  The  names  furnish  but  an  un- 
certain pTOund.  Lassen  seems  to 
assume  the  identity  of  Tttriua  with 
Turariy  which  is  no  doubt  possible, 
but  still  very  doubtful,  the  word 
Turan  not  otherwise  occurring  till 
the  time  of  the  Sassanians.  Aspi- 
onus  is  not  very  close  to  Aspasiacie. 


Professor  II.  II.  Wilson  placed  As- 
pionus  at  Andkhuy,  and  Turifia  in 
the  Hazareh  Mountains,  to  the 
south  of  Maymene.  (See  his  Map, 
Artana  Antttpia,  opp.  p.  214.) 

*  The  ^  quasi-independence  of 
Media  is  implied  in  the  account  of 
Justin,  who  represents  tbe  war 
simplv  as  one  between  the  Medcs 
and  the  Parthians  (xli.  6). 

•  Justin,  I.S.C. '  Cum  varius  utri- 
usque  populi  casus  fuisset,  ad  pos- 
tremum  victoria  penes  Parthos 
fuit' 
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eventually  the  Parthian  prince  proved  victorious,  and 
the  great  and  valuable  province  of  Media  Magna  was 
added  to  the  dominions  of  the  Arsacidse.  A  certain 
Bacasis  was  appointed  to  govern  it,  whether  as  satrap 
or  as  tributary  monarch  is  not  apparent ;  ^  while  the 
Parthian  king,  recalled  towards  home  by  a  revolt, 
proceeded  to  crush  rebellion  befdre  resuming  his 
career  of  conquest. 

The  revolt  which  now  occupied  for  a  time  the  atten- 
tion of  Mithridates  was  that  of  Hyrcania.^  The  Hyr- 
canians  were  Arians  in  race;  they  were  brave  and 
high-spirited,®  and  under  the  Persian  monarchs  had 
enjoyed  some  exceptional  privileges,^  whicli  placed 
them  above  the  great  mass  of  the  conquered  nations. 
It  was  natural  that  they  should  dishke  the  yoke  of  a 
Turanian  people ;  and  it  was  wise  of  them  to  make 
their  effort  to  obtain  their  freedom  before  Partliia 
grew  into  a  power  against  which  revolt  would  be 
utterly  hopeless.  Hyrcania  might  now  expect  to  be 
joined  by  the  Medes,  and  even  the  Mardi,  who  were 
Arians  like  themselves,*  and  could  not  yet  have  forgotten 
the  pleasures  of  independence.  But  though  the  effort 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  ill-timed,  it  was  unsuccess- 
ful. No  aid  was  given  to  the  rebels,  so  far  as  we  hear, 
by  any  of  their  neighbours.  Mithridates'  prompt 
return  nipped  the  insurrection  in  the  bud;  Hyrcania 
at  once  submitted,  and  became  for  centuries  the 
obedient  vassal  of  her  powerful  neighbour. 

The  conquest  of  Media  had  brought  the  Parthians 

*  Justin's   words    ('  Mithridates  '      ^  Justin,  1.8.c. 
MedisB    Bacasin  prajponit ')    point  i      ^  Q.   Curt.    HUt,    Alex.    vi.  4, 
rather  to  an  appointment  as  satrap ;  ,  §  15. 
but    the   ordmarj'  system  of   the        *  Xen.  Cyrojh  iv.  2,  §  8. 
Parthians  was  Xah'  govern  by  means  i      ^  See    the    author's    Merodottu, 
of  tributary  monarchs.  |  vol.  i.  p.  845,  2nd  edit. 
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into  contact  with  the  rich  country  of  Susiana  or  Ely- 
mais ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  Mithridates,  having 
crushed  the  Hyrcanian  revolt,  again  advanced  west- 
ward, and  invaded  this  important  province.  Elymais 
appears  to  have  had  a  king  of  its  own/  who  must 
either  have  been  a  vassal  of  the  Seleucidse,  or  have 
acquired  an  independent  position  by  revolt  after  the 
death  of  Epiphanes.  In  the  war  which  followed 
between  this  monarch  and  Mithridates,  the  Elymaeans 
proved  wholly  imsuccessful,  and  Mithridates  rapidly 
overran  the  country  and  added  it  to  his  dominions. 
After  this  he  appears  to  have  received  the  submission 
of  the  Persians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Babylonians 
on  the  other,^  and  to  have  rested  on  his  laurels  for 
some  years,^  having  extended  the  Parthian  sway  from 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  Euphrates. 

The  chronological  data,  which  have  come  down 
to  us  for  this  period,  are  too  scanty  to  allow  of  any 
exact  statement  of  the  number  of  years  occupied  by 
Mithridates  in  effecting  these  conquests.  All  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  he  appears  to  liave  commenced  them 
about  B.C.  163,  and  to  have  concluded  them  some  time 
before  B.C.  140,  when  he  was  in  his  turn  attacked  by 
the  Syrians.  Probably  they  had  been  all  effected  by 
tlie  year  B.C.  150  ;  since  there  is  reason  to  beUeve  that 
about  that  time*  Mithridates  found  his  power  sufficiently 


'  Justin,  1  AC. '  Bellum  cum  Ely- 
mnorum  rege  gessit  [Mithridates].' 

■  If  the  Persians  and  Babylo- 
nians had  been  reduced  by  force  of 
arms,  Justin  would  probably  have 
mentioned  their  reduction  in  Bk. 
xli.  ch.  0.  As  it  is,  we  must  re^rd 
the  submission  of  the  Babylonians 
as  implied  in  that  chapter,  and  that 
of  the  Persians  in  Bk.  xxxvi.  ch.  1. 


nians  is  assigned  by  Orosius  (y.  5) 
to  the  time  of  the  contest  between 
Demetrius  and  Alexander  Balas, 
B.C.  163-161.  But  the  authority  is 
not  very  good,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  submitted  earlier. 

*  The  reduction  of  the  Bactrians 
by  Mithridates  is  implied  in  the 
statement  of  Justin,  that  thev  were 
among  the  people  who  welcomed 


'  The  reduction  of  the  Babylo-  |  the  expedition  oi  Demetrius,  having 
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established  in  the  west  to  allow  of  his  once  more  turn- 
ing his  attention  eastward,  and  renewing  his  aggres- 
sions upon  the  Bactrian  kingdom,  which  had  passed 
from  the  rule  of  Eucratidas  under  that  of  his  son  and 
successor,  Hehocles.^ 

HeUocles,  who  was  allowed  by  his  father  a  quasi- 
royal  position,^  obtained  the  full  possession  of  the 
Bactrian  throne  by  the  crime  of  parricide.  It  is 
conjectured  that  he  regarded  with  disapproval  his 
father's  tame  submission  to  Parthian  ascendancy,  and 
desired  the  recovery  of  the  provinces  which  Eucratidas 
had  been  content  to  cede  for  the  sake  of  peace.^  We 
are  told  that  he  justified  his  crime  on  the  ground  that 
his  father  was  a  pubUc  enemy ;  *  which  is  best  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  he  considered  him  the  friend 
of  Bactria's  great  enemy,  Parthia.  If  this  be  the  true 
accoimt  of  the  circumstances  imder  which  he  became 
king,  his  accession  would  have  been  a  species  of  chal- 
lenge to  the  Parthian .  monarch,  whose  ally  he  had 
assassinated.  Mithridates  accordingly  marched  against 
him  with  all  speed,  and  easily  defeating  his  troops,  took 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions.^  Elated 
by  this  success,  he  is  said  to  have  pressed  eastward,  to 
have  invaded  India,  and  over-run  the  country  as  far  as 
the  river  Hydaspes;^  but,  if  it  be  true  that  his  arms  pene- 


experienced  the  cruelty  of  the 
Parthians  (xxxvi.  1).  The  exact 
time  of  the  invasion,  and  the  Bac- 
trian monarch  who  resisted  it,  are 
imcertain. 

^  This  relation  of  Jleliodes  to 
Eucratidas  is  proved  by  a  coin, 
which  shows  him  to  have  been 
associated  with  that  monarch, 
ap^eablv  to  the  statement  of  Jus- 
tin. (See  Wil8on,  Ar,  Ant  p.  264 ; 
Lassen,  Lid.  Alt  ii.  p.  313.)   Major  , 


Cunningham's  idea,  that  the  effigies 
on  the  obverse  of  this  coin  represent 
the  father  and  mother  of  Eucrati- 
das, seems  to  me  quite  imtenable. 

^  Justin,  xli.  0,  §  6. 

>  Wilson,  p.  264. 

^  Justin,  I.S.C.  It  may  have  been 
in  the  same  spirit  that  Ileliocles 
took  the  epithet  of  Atxaioi,  which 
appears  upon  his  coins. 

*  Justin,  xli.  6. 

^  Orosius,  V.  5.    Compare  Diod. 


il 


r 
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trated  so  far,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  lie  did  not  here 
effect  any  conquest.  Greek  monarchs  ^  of  the  Bactrian 
series  continued  masters  of  Cabul  and  Western  India 
till  about  B.C.  126  ;  no  Parthian  coins  are  found  in  this 
region ;  nor  do  the  best  authorities  claim  for  Mithridates 
any  dominion  beyond  the  mountains  which  enclose  on 
the  west  the  valley  of  the  Indus. 

By  his  war  with  Hehocles  the  empire  of  Mithridates 
reached  its  greatest  extension.  It  comprised  now, 
besides  Parthia  Proper,  Bactria,  Aria,  Drangiana, 
Arachosia,  Margiana,  Hyrcania,  the  country  of  the 
Mardi,  Media  Magna,  Susiana,  Persia,  and  Babylonia. 
Very  probably  its  limits  were  still  wider.  The  power 
which  possessed  Parthia,  Hyrcania,  and  Bactria,  would 
rule  almost  of  necessity  over  the  whole  tract  between 
the  Elburz  range  and  the  Oxus,  if  not  even  over  the 
region  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes :  that  which 
held  tlie  Caspian  mountains  and  eastern  Media  could 
not  fail  to  have  influence  over  the  tribes  of  the  Iranic 
desert ;  while  Assyria  Proper  would  naturally  follow 
the  fortunes  of  Babylonia  and  Susiana.^  Still  the  ex- 
tent of  territory  thus  indicated  rests  only  on  conjecture. 
If  we  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  known  by  positive 
evidence,  we  can  only  say  that  the  Parthian  Kingdom 
of  this  period  contained,  at  least,  the  twelve  provinces 
above  enumerated.  It  thus  stretched  from  east  to  west 
a  distance  of  fifteen  liundred  miles  between  the  Sulei- 
man mountains  and  the  Euphrates,  varying  in  widtli  from 
three  or  four  hundred  miles — or  even  more — towards 
the  west  and  east,  to  a  narrow  strip  of  less  than  a 


Sic.  xxxiii.  20.  These  conquests 
are  somewhat  doubtful,  since  Justin 
seems  to  have  known  nothing  of 
them. 

*  See  Wilson,  Arxann  Antiqua, 


pp.  208-500. 

"  Moses  of  Chorene  makes  As- 
syria subject  to  Mithridates,  whom 
he  calls  *the  great  Arsaces '  (Hust. 
Armen,  iL  4,  §  1). 


r 
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hundred  miles  towards  the  centre.  It  probably  com- 
prised an  area  of  about  450,000  square  miles  ;  which 
is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  modern  Persia. 

UnUke  the  modern  Persia,  however,  the  territory- 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  productive  regions.  The 
excellent  quality  of  the  soil  in  Parthia  Proper,  Hyrcania, 
and  Margiana,  has  been  already  noticed.^  Bactria,  the 
next  province  to  Margiana  towards  the  east,  was  less 
uniformly  fertile  ;  but  still  it  contained  a  considerable 
proportion  of  good  land  along  the  course  of  the  Oxus 
and  its  tributaries,  which  was  cultivated  in  vineyards 
and  cornfields,  or  else  pastured  large  herds  of  cattle.^ 
The  Mardian  mountain  territory  was  well  wooded  ;^  and 
the  plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  Caspian  was 
rich  in  the  extreme.*  Media,  where  it  adjoined  on  the 
desert,  was  comparatively  sterile ;  but  still  even  here 
an  elaborate  system  of  artificial  irrigation  brought  a 
belt  of  land  under  culture.^  Further  west,  in  the 
Zagros  chain,  Media  comprised  some  excellent  pasture 
lands,®  together  with  numerous  valleys  as  productive  as 
any  in  Asia.^  Elymais  was,  in  part,  of  the  same  cha- 
racter with  the  mountainous  portion  of  Media,  while 
beyond  the  mountains  it  sank  down  into  a  rich  alluvium, 
not  much  inferior  to  the  Babylonian.^  Babylonia  itself 
was  confessedly  the  most  fertile  country  in  Asia.  It 
produced  wheat,  barley,  millet,  sesame,  vetches,  dates. 


1  Supra,  pp.  7, 10,  and  12. 

»  Q.  Curt  Hi9t.  Alex.  vii.  4, 
$  20 :  '  Bactriana  terra  multiplex 
«t  varia  natura  est.  Alibi  multa 
arbor,  et  ritis  largos  mitesque  fruc- 
tus  alit :  solum  pmgue  crebri  fontes 
rigant ;  quae  mitiora  sunt  frumento 
conseruntur :  cietera  armentorum 
pabulo  cedunt.' 

»  Ibid.  vi.  5. 


*  Ibid.  vi.  4. 

*  Polyb.  X.  28,  §  3. 

*  Especially  the  district  called 
Nisfea,  where  the  Nissean  borses 
were  bred.  (.-Vrrian,  Exp,  AL  vii. 
13;  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  110,  §  6; 
Am.  Marc,  xxiii.  0.) 

^  See  Ancient  Monarchies^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  289,  200,  2nd  ed. 
8  Strab.  XV.  3.  §  11. 


and  fiiiiis  of  £1  Imd^v.^  Tbe  return  of  the  wheat  cn^^ 
was  from  fifty  lo  a  buDdred-and-nftr-fold :  ^  while  that 
of  the  barley  cr*jp  was  three  hundred-fold.*  The  dates 
were  of  unusual  size  and  superior  iJavour;*  and 
the  palm,  which  abounded  throughout  the  region* 
furniihed  an  inexhaustible  supply  both  of  fruit  and 
timber.^ 

The  great  increase  of  power  which  Mithridates  had 
obtained  by  his  conquests  could  not  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  Syrian  monarehs.  Their  domestic 
troubles — the  contentions  between  Philip  and  Lysias, 
between  Lysias  and  Demetrius  Soter,  Soter  and  Alex- 
ander Balas.  Balas  and  Demetrius  11.,  Demetrius  11.  and 
Tryphou,  had  so  engrossed  them  for  the  s|>ace  of  twenty 
years  (fix)m  B.C.  162  to  B.C.  142),  that  tliey  had  felt  it 
impossible,  or  hopeless,  to  attempt  any  expedition 
towards  the  East,  for  the  protection  or  recovery  of  tlieir 
provinces.  Mithridates  had  been  allowed  to  pursue  liis 
career  of  conquest  unopposed,  so  far  as  the  Syrians 
were  concerned,  and  to  establish  liis  sway  fix)m  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  Euphrates.  But  a  time  at  last 
came  when  home  dangers  were  less  pressing,  and  a 
prospect  of  engaging  the  terrible  Parthians  with  success 
seemed  to  present  itself.  Tlie  second  Demetrius  had 
not,  indeed,  wholly  overcome  his  domestic  enemy, 
Tiyphon  ;  but  he  had  so  far  brought  him  into  difficul- 
ties as  to  believe  that  he  might  safely  be  left  to  be 
dealt  with  by  his  wife,  Cleopatra,  and  by  his  captains.* 


»  Ilerod.  L  103;  Bero8us,Fr.  1,  j  Amm.  Marc  xxiv.  3;  Zoeim.  iii. 
5  2.  I  p.  173. 

^  Theophragt  Jlist.  Plant.  viiL       •  The  troublee  of  the  reign  of 


7 ;  Plin.  H,  3\  xviii.  17. 

•  Strab.  xvL  1,  §  14. 

*  Theophraat  Hist.  Plant,  ii.  2. 

^  Herod.  La. c;    Strab.  L8.c; 


Demetriufl  are  given  with  much 
fulness  in  the  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees, ch.  xL-xiii. 
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At  the  same  time  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  East 
seemed  to  invite  his  interference.  Mithridates  ruled 
his  new  conquests  with  some  strictness/  suspecting,  pro- 
bably, their  fidelity,  and  determined  that  he  would  not 
by  any  remissness  allow  them  to  escape  from  his  grasp. 
The  native  inhabitants  could  scarcely  be  much  attached 
to  the  Syro-Macedonians,  who  had  certainly  not 
treated  them  very  tenderly ;  ^  but  a  possession  of  170 
years'  duration  confers  prestige  in  the  East,  and  a 
strange  yoke  may  have  galled  more  than  one  to  whose 
pressure  they  had  become  accustomed.  Moreover,  all 
the  provinces  which  Parthia  took  from  Syria  contained 
Greek  towns,  and  their  inhabitants  might  at  all  times 
be  depended  on  to  side  with  their  countrymen  against 
the  Asiatics.  At  the  present  conjuncture,  too,  the  num- 
ber of  the  malcontents  was  swelled  by  the  addition  of 
the  recently  subdued  Bactrians,  who  hated  the  Parthian 
yoke,  and  longed  earnestly  for  a  chance  of  recovering 
their  freedom. 

Thus  when  Demetrius  11.,  anxious  to  escape  the 
reproach  of  inertness,®  determined  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  great  Parthian  monarch,  he  found 
himself  welcomed  as  a  deliverer  by  a  considerable 
niunber  of  his  enemy's  subjects,  whom  the  harshness, 
or  the  novelty,  of  the  Parthian  rule  had  offended.*  The 
malcontents  joined  his  standard  as  he  advanced ;  and 
supported,  as  he  thus  was,  by  Persian,  Elymaean,  and 
Bactrian  contingents,  he  engaged  and  defeated  the  Par- 
thians  in  several  battles.^      Upon  this,  Mithridates, 

perio  admoti,  dot!  populi  super- 
biam  indigne  ferebant.  (Justii], 
xxxvi.  1,  §  3.) 

*  'Cum  et  Persarum,  et  Ely- 
msdoruxn,  et  Bactrianorum  auxiliifi 
juvaretur,  multis  proeliis  Paithos 
fudit'  (lb.  §  4.  Uompare  xzxriiL 
9,  5  2.) 


*  The  provinces  complained  of 
bis  cruelty  (*  propter  Arsacidad  re^s 
Parthorum  crudolitatem.' — Justin, 
xxxTi.  1,  §  3). 

*  See  above,  p.  73. 

'  Justin,  xxxvi.  1,  §  2 :  'ad  abo- 
lendam  seniiti®  maculam.' 

*  '  Qudd  yeteri  Macedonum  im- 
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finding  himself  inferior  in  strength,  had  recourse  to 
stratagem,  and  having  put  Demetrius  off  his  guard  by 
proposals  of  peace,^  attacked  him,  defeated  him,  and 
took  him  prisoner.^  The  invading  army  appears  to 
have  been  destroyed.^  The  captive  monarch  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  conveyed  about  to  the  several  nations 
which  had  revolted,  and  paraded  before  each  in  turn, 
as  a  proof  to  them  of  their  folly  in  lending  him  aid ;  * 
but  afterwards  he  was  treated  in  a  manner  befitting  his 
rank  and  the  high  character  of  his  captor.^  Assigned 
a  residence  in  Hyrcania,  he  was  maintained  in  princely 
state,  and  was  even  promised  by  Mithridates  the  hand 
of  his  daughter,  Ehodogune.®  The  Parthian  monarch, 
it  is  probable,  had  the  design  of  conquering  Syria,  and 
thought  it  possible  that  he  might  find  it  of  advantage  to 
liave  a  Syrian  prince  in  his  camp,  well-disposed  towards 
him,  connected  by  marriage,  and  thus  fitted  for  the 
position  of  tributary  monarch.  But  the  schemes  of 
Mithridates  proved  abortive.  His  career  had  now 
reached  its  close.  Attacked  by  illness  ^  not  very  long 
after  his  capture  of  Demetrius,  his  strength  proved 
insufficient  to  bear  up  against  the  malady,  and  he 
died  after  a  glorious  reign  of  about  thirty-eight  years, 
B.C.  136. 


^  'Ad  postremum  tamen  pads 
simulatione  deceptus  capitur '  (lb. 
xxxvi.  1,  §  6).  '  Repente  inrndiis 
circumventus^  (lb.  xxxviii.  9,  §  2). 

^  Justin,  1. 8.  c. ;  Appian,  Syriac. 
p.  132,  A;  Diod.  Sic.  xxxiy.  15; 
Oros.  V.  4. 

'  'Amisso  exercitu'  (Justin, 
xxxTiii.  0,  2).  Comp.  1  Mac  ziv. 
3. 

*  Justin,  xxxyi.  1,  §  5 :  *  Traduc- 
tus  ^r  ora  ciyitatium,  populis,  qui 
desciverant,  in    ludibnum   favoris 


ostenditur.' 

^  Ibid.  I.8.C. :  '  Missus  doinde  in 
Hyrcaniam,beniffne  etjuxtacultum 
pnstinffi  fortune  nabetur.'  Compare 
xxxviii.  0,  §  3.  'Cui  Arsacides 
Parthorum  rex,  moffno  et  regio  ani» 
mo,  misso  in  Ilyrcaniam  non 
cultum  tantum  regrium  pmstitit, 
sed  et  filiam  in  matrimonium  dedit, 
&c.' 

•  App.  Syrtac,  Iac. 

'  *  Ad  versa  valetudine  correptua' 
(Justin,  xli.  e,  §  9). 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

System  of  government  established  by  Mithridates  I,  ConsUtxdion  of  the 
Parthians.  Oovemment  of  the  IVovinces.  Laws  and  Institutions, 
Character  of  Mithridates  J. 

'  Bex,  magno  et  regio  animo.' — Justin,  zzxriii.,  9,  §  3. 

The  Parthian  institutions  possessed  great  simplicity ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  took  a  shape  in  the  reign 
of  Arsaces  I.,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  Tiridates,  which  was 
not  greatly  altered  afterwards.  Permanency  is  the  law 
of  Oriental  governments ;  and  in  a  monarchy  which 
lasted  less  than  five  hundred  years,  it  is  not  Ukely  that 
many  changes  occiurred.  The  Parthian  institutions  are 
referred  to  Mithridates  I.,  rather  than  to  Tiridates, 
because  in  the  reign  of  Mithridates  Parthia  entered 
upon  a  new  phase  of  her  existence — became  an  empire 
instead  of  a  mere  monarchy ;  and  the  sovereign  of  the 
time  could  not  but  have  reviewed  the  circumstances  of 
his  State,  and  have  determined  either  to  adopt  the 
previous  institutions  of  his  country,  or  to  reject  them. 
Mithridates  I.  had  attained  a  position  which  entitled 
and  enabled  him  to  settle  the  Parthian  constitution 
as  he  thought  best ;  and,  if  he  maintained  an  earUer 
arrangement,  which  is  imcertain,  he  must  have  done  so 
of  his  own  free  will,  simply  because  he  preferred  the 
existing  Parthian  institutions  to  any  other.  Thus  the 
institutions  may  be  regarded  as  starting  from  him,  since 
he  approved  them,  and  made  them  those  of  the  Par- 
thian EMPEKE. 

like  most  sovereignties  which  have  arisen  out  of  an 
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association  of  chiefs  banding  themselves  together  for 
warUke  purposes  under  a  single  head,  the  Parthian 
monarchy  was  hmited.  The  king  was  permanently 
advised  by  two  coimcils,  consisting  of  persons  not  of 
his  ovm  nomination,  whom  rights,  conferred  by  birth  or 
office,  entitled  to  their  seats.  One  of  these  was  a  family 
conclave  (concilium  domesticum),  or  assembly  of  the 
full-grown  males  of  the  Eoyal  House  ;  the  other  was  a 
Senate  comprising  both  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal 
chiefs  of  the  nation,  the  Sophi,  or  '  Wise  Men,'  and  the 
Magi,  or  *  Priests.'  ^  Together  these  two  bodies  consti- 
tuted the  Megistanes,  the  *  Nobles '  or  '  Great  Men  ' — 
the  privileged  class  which  to  a  considerable  extent 
checked  and  controlled  the  monarch.  The  monarchy 
was  elective,  but  only  in  the  house  of  the  Arsacidaj ; 
and  the  concurrent  vote  of  both  coimcils  was  necessary 
in  the  appointment  of  a  new  king.  Practically,  the 
ordinary  law  of  hereditary  descent  appears  to  have  been 
followed,  unless  in  the  case  where  a  king  left  no  son  of 
sufficient  age  to  exercise  the  royal  office.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  Megistanes  usually  nominated  the 
late  king's  next  brother  to  succeed  him,^  or,  if  he  had  left 
behind  him  no  brother,  went  back  to  an  uncle.®  When 
the  line  of  succession  had  once  been  changed,  the  right 
of  the  elder  branch  was  lost,  and  did  not  revive  unless 
the  branch  preferred  died  out  or  possessed  no  member 
qualified  to  rule.  When  a  king  had  been  duly  nomi- 
nated by  the  two  councils,  the  right  of  placing  the 


^  Posidonius   ap.   Strab.  xL   0, 

§  3.  Twp  HapOvaiuty  avviSpioy  ^rioiv 
tipai  Uoat^wvtog  iiTToy^  to  fiiv  trvy' 
ytvStVj  TO  Ik  ao^utv  Kai  ftdyun'f  l^  uv 
dfntoTv  Tov^  PaaiKuc  Ka9iarao9at, 

'  There    are    five    inBtancea    of 
brothers  succeeding — viz.,  those  of 


Mithridates  I.,  Orodes  I.,  Gotarzes, 
Choeroes,  and  Artabanus  HI.  One 
of  these,  however,  that  of  Mithri- 
dates I.,  is  ascribed  to  the  wiU  of 
the  previous  monarch. 

'  As  in  the  case  of  Artabanus  I., 
the  successor  of  Phraates  IL 
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diadem  upon  his  head  belonged  to  the  Siirena/  the 
*  Field-Marshal/  or  *  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Par- 
thian armies.'  The  Megistanes  further  claimed  and 
sometimes  exercised  the  right  of  deposing  a  monarch 
whose  conduct  displeased  them;  but  an  attempt  to 
exercise  this  privilege  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  a 
civil  war,  no  monarch  accepting  his  deposition  without 
a  struggle ;  and  force,  not  right,  practically  determining 
whether  he  should  remain  king  or  no. 

After  a  king  was  once  elected  and  firmly  fixed  upon 
the  throne,  his  power  appears  to  have  been  nearly 
despotic.  At  any  rate,  he  could  put  to  death  without 
trial  whomsoever  he  chose  ;  and  adult  members  of  the 
Eoyal  House,  who  provoked  the  reigning  monarch's 
jealousy,  were  constantly  so  treated.*  Probably  it 
would  have  been  more  dangerous  to  arouse  the  fears  of 
the  '  Sophi '  and  '  Magi.'  The  latter  especially  were  a 
powerful  body,  consisting  of  an  organised  hierarchy, 
which  had  come  down  from  ancient  times,  and  was 
feared  and  venerated  by  all  classes  of  the  people.^ 
Their  numbers  at  the  close  of  the  Empire,  counting 
adult  males  only,  are  reckoned  at  eighty  thousand ;  * 
they  possessed  considerable  tracts  of  fertile  land,^  and 
were  the  sole  inhabitants  of  many  large  towns  or  vil- 
lages, which  they  were  permitted  to  govern  as  they 
pleased.®  The  arbitrary  power  of  the  monarchs  must, 
in  practice,  have  been  largely  checked  by  the  privileges 


*  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  42;  Appian, 
FMh,  p.  141,  A.  According  to 
this  latter  writer,  the  right  was 
hereditary  in  the  family  to  which 
the  Surena  who  opposed  Crassus 
belonged. 

^  fhraates  IV.,  on  his  accession, 
put  to  death  his  twenty-nine 
orothers. 


'  The  high  position  of  the  Magi 
under  the  Parthian  kin^  is  strongly 
marked  by  their  place  m  the  Great 
Council.  (See  above,  p.  85,  note  1.^ 

*  Gibbon,  Declitie  and  Fallj  vol.  i. 
p.  333  (Smith's  edition). 

*  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  C ;  p.  405. 

*  Ibid.  p.  406. 
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of  this  numerous  priestly  caste,  of  which  it  would  seem 
that  in  later  times  they  became  jealous,  thereby  pre- 
paring the  way  for  their  own  downfal.* 

The  dominion  of  the  Parthians  over  the  conquered 
provinces  was  maintained  by  reverting  to  the  system 
which  had  prevailed  generally  through  the  East  before 
the  accession  of  the  Persians  to  power,  and  establishing 
in  the  various  countries  either  viceroys,  holding  office 
for  life,  or  sometimes  dependent  dynasties  of  kings.^ 
In  either  case,  the  rulers,  so  long  as  they  paid  tribute 
regularly  to  the  Parthian  monarchs  and  aided  them  in 
their  wars,  were  allowed  to  govern  the  people  beneath 
their  sway  at  their  pleasure.  Among  monarchs,  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  term,  may  be  enumerated  the  kings 
of  Persia,^  ElymaiV  Adiabene,*  Osrhoene^,^  and  of 
Armenia  and  Media  Atropatene,  when  they  formed,  as 
they  sometimes  did,  portions  of  the  Parthian  Empire. 
The  viceroys,  who  governed  the  other  provinces,  bore 
the  title  of  Vitaawe  (jStoroKc?),  and  were  fourteen  or 
fifteen  in  number/  The  remark  has  been  made  by 
the  historian,  Gibbon,^  that  the  system  thus  established 
*  exhibited,  under  other  names,  a  lively  image  of  the 
feudal  system,  which  has  since  prevailed  in  Europe.' 


^  Agathias,  ii.  25.      T6  nayiKhv 

^vXnv  lyKparti  i^  ixtivov  [roD  'Apra^ 
^apoti]  yiyovt  rat  dyipwxoVf  ov  ^kt> 
if^tf  Ktii  irpoTipov^  ovTTia  H  l^  rovro 
rtfiiji  71  Kat  irapptioiag  r)pfiivoVf  uW 
urotov  vnb  rutv  iv  riXii  iarip  y  icai 
irtpiopanOai, 

'  Pliny  correctly  calls  the  Par- 
thian provinces '  kingdoms.'  ('  JReg- 
ua  Parthonim  octodecim  sunt 
omnia,'  H,  N.  vi.  26.)  The  Greek 
writers  most  commonly  call  them 
*  satrapies/  but  incorrectly. 

'  Strab.  XV.  .3,  §  24. 

*  Ibid.  xvi.  1,  §  19.  This 
monarch  appears  to  have  had  special 


privileges. 

*  Joseph.  Ant,  Jud.  xx.  2 ;  Oroe. 
vii.  6 ;  liio  Cass.  Ixviii.  19. 

«  Dio  Cass.  xl.  20 ;  Ixviii.  18. 

^  Ammianus  makes  the  vitara 
eighteen  in  number,  but  includes 
among  them  the  *  kings '  of  Persia, 
Susiana,  &c  He  explains  the  term 
as  signifying  *  Masters  of  the  Horse 
and  Hoyal  Satraps' ;  but  Hesychius 
says  more  briefly,  and  probably  more 
correctly,  fiiarak  6  JiatriXivg  irapa 
ll'tpttaiQ  (i.e.  Hoof^oiv). 

•  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  i.  p.  339, 
Smith's  edition. 
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The  comparison  is  of  some  value,  but,  like  most  histo- 
rical parallels,  it  is  inexact,  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  Parthian  and  the  feudal  system  being 
probably  more  numerous  than  those  of  resemblance, 
but  the  points  of  resemblance  being  very  main  points, 
not  few  in  number,  and  striking. 

It  was  with  special  reference  to  the  system  thus 
established  that  the  Parthian  monarchs  took  the  title  of 
*  King  of  Kings '  (fiaa-iXevs  fiaa-ikdojp),  so  frequent  upon 
their  coins,^  which  seems  sometimes  to  have  been 
exchanged  for  what  was  regarded  as  an  equivalent 
phrase,^  *  Satrap  of  Satraps '  [craTpdwrj^  rZv  crarpdirfav). 
This  title  seems  to  appear  first  on  the  coins  of  Mith- 
ridates  I. 

In  the  Parthian  system  there  was  one  anomaly  of  a 
very  curious  character.  The  Greek  towns,  which  were 
scattered  in  large  numbers  throughout  the  Empire,^ 
enjoyed  a  municipal  government  of  their  own,  and  in 
some  cases  were  almost  independent  communities,  the 
Parthian  kings  exercising  over  them  Uttle  or  no  control. 
The  great  city  of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  was  the  most 
important  of  all  these :  its  population  was  estimated  in 
the  first  century  after  Christ  at  six  hundred  thousand 
souls ;  *  it  had  strong  walls/  and  was  surrounded  by  a 


*  See  Lindsay,  H%$Umf  of  the  Par- 
tMoM,  p.  213.  In  one  instance  the 
phrase  is  exchanged  for  paatXivovrot 

fiatriKituv, 

^  The  phrase '  Satrap  of  Satraps ' 
occurs  only  in  one  inscription,  tnat 
of  Qotarzes  at  Behistun,  and  has 
been  thought  to  throw  some  doubt 
on  the  identification  of  the  Qotarzes 
who  set  it  up  with  the  twenty-first 
.Ajsaces.  But  the  doubt  is  scarcely 
reasonable;  and  it  does  not  seem 
unlikely  that  under  the  Parthian 
system  the  distinct  force  of  the 
word  '  satrap '  would  be  loaty  and 
it  would  come  to  be  regarded  ai  a 


title  equivalent  to  king. 

'  Appian  enumerates  twenty-five 
besides  those  which  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor  built  and  named  after  himself 
or  his  relations,  which  he  estimates 
at  thirty-five  more.  (Syriaca,  pp. 
124, 125.)  Isidore  of  Charax  finds, 
upon  a  single  line  of  route,  sixteen 
(Mans.  IhHh.  §  1-19).  On  the 
general  subject,  see  Grote,  History 
of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  474,  ed.  of 
1862. 

*  Plin.  JI.  X.  vi.  20. 

^  'Civitas  potens,  septa  muris.' 
(Tac  Ann.  yL  42.) 
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most  fertile  territory.^  It  had  its  own  senate,  or  muni- 
cipal council,  of  three  himdred  members,  elected  by  the 
people  to  rule  them  from  amoDg  the  wealthiest  and 
best  educated  of  the  citizens.*  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  complete  self-govern- 
ment, and  was  entirely  free  from  Parthian  interference, 
paying  no  doubt  its  tribute,  but  otherwise  holding  the 
position  of  a  '  free  city.'  It  was  only  in  the  case  of 
internal  dissensions  that  these  advantages  were  lost, 
and  the  Parthian  soldiery,  invited  within  the  walls, 
arranged  the  quarrels  of  parties,  and  settled  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State  at  its  pleasure.  Privileges  of  a 
similar  character,  though,  probably,  less  extensive, 
belonged  (it  would  seem)  to  most  of  the  other  Greek 
cities  of  the  Empire.  The  Piarthian  monarchs  thought 
it  poUtic  to  &vour  them ;  and  their  practice  justified 
the  title  of  '  Phil-Hellene,'  which  they  were  fond  of 
assuming  upon  their  coins.  On  the  whole,  the  policy 
may  have  been  wise,  but  it  diminished  the  unity  of  the 
Empire;  and  there  were  times  when  serious  danger 
arose  from  it.  The  Syro-Macedonian  monarchs  coidd 
always  count  with  certainty  on  having  powerfiil  friends 
in  Parthia,  whatever  portion  of  it  they  invaded  ;  and 
even  the  Eomans,  though  their  ethnic  connection  with 
the  cities  was  not  so  close,  were  sometimes  indebted  to 
them  for  very  important  assistance.^ 

We  are  told  that  Mithridates  I.,  after  effecting  his 
conquests,  made  a  collection  of  the  best  laws  which  he 
found  to  prevail  among  the  various  subject  peoples,  and 
imposed  them  upon  the  Parthian  nation.*    This  state- 


^  'Ager  totiufl  Orientis  fertilis- 
aiinus.'     (Plin.  L8.C.) 

'  *  Trecenti,  opibus  aut  sapientia 
delecti,  ut  Senatus.'    (Tacit  1.8.c.^ 

'  See  what  Dio  sajs  of  the  Greek 


and  Macedonian  colonies  in  Meso- 
potamia at  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Craasus  (xl.  13).     Compare 
Appian,  Parthica,  p.  136,  D. 
*  Diod.  Sic  xxxiiL  20. 
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ment  is,  no  doubt,  an  exaggeration  ;  but  we  may  attri- 
bute, with  some  reason,  to  Mithridates  the  introduction 
at  this  time  of  various  practices  and  usages,  whereby 
the  Parthian  Court  was  assimilated  to  those  of  the 
earher  Great  Monarchies  of  Asia,  and  became  in  the 
eyes  of  foreigners  the  successor  and  representative  of 
the  old  Assyrian  and  Persian  Kingdoms.  The  assump- 
tion of  new  titles  and  of  a  new  state — ^the  organisation 
of  the  Court  on  a  new  plan — ^the  bestowal  of  a  new 
character  on  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  Empire, 
were  suitable  to  the  new  phase  of  its  life  on  which  the 
monarchy  had  now  entered,  and  may  with  the  highest 
probabihty,  if  not  with  absolute  certainty,  be  assigned 
to  this  period. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  Mithridates  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  Parthian  sovereign  who  took  the 
title  of  *  King  of  Kings.'^  The  title  had  been  a  favourite 
one  with  the  old  Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchs,^  but 
was  not  adopted  either  by  the  Seleucida?  or  by  the 
Greek  kings  of  Bactria.®  Its  revival  impUed  a  distinct 
pretension  to  that  mastery  of  Western  Asia  which  had 
belonged  of  old  to  the  Assyrians  and  Persians,  and 
which  was,  in  later  times,  formally  claimed  by  Arta- 
xerxes,*  the  son  of  Sassan,  the  founder  of  the  New 
Persian  Kingdom.  Previous  Parthian  monarchs  had 
been  content  to  call  themselves  Hhe  King,'  or  'the 
Great  King ' — ^Mithridates  is  '  the  King  of  Kings,  the 
great  and  illustrious  Arsaces.' 

At  the  same  time  Mithridates   appears  to  have 


*  Supra,  p.  88. 

«  See  Tiglath-POeaer  Inscription, 
p.  20 ;  Behitt,  Ins,  col.  i.  par.  1 ; 
jP»*m0.  Ins,  passim. 

'  The  Seleucidsd  from  first  to  last 
retain  the  modest  BaS1a£0S.  The 
Gneco-Bactrian  kings  use  the  same 


style  at  first,  but  afterwards  change 
itfor  BA2IAEQ2  MErALOY.  (See 
Wilson,  Ariana  Antiqua^  pp.  237- 
241.)  Tigranes  of  Armema,  like 
the  later  Parthian  monarchs,  claims 
to  be  fiamXitx  iSnviXiutv, 
*  Herodian,  vi.  6. 
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assumed  the  tiara,  or  tall  stiff  crown,  which,  with  cer- 
tain modifications  in  its  shape,  had  been  the  mark  of 
sovereignty,  both  under  the  Assyrians  and  under  the 
Persians.  Previously  the  royal  head-dress  had  been 
either  a  mere  cap  of  a  Scythic  type,  but  lower  than  the 
Scyths  commonly  wore  it  ;^  or  the  ordinary  diadem,which 
was  a  band  round  the  head  terminating  in  two  long  rib- 
bons or  ends,  that  hung  down  behind  the  head  on  the  back. 
According  to  Herodian,  the  diadem,  in  the  later  times, 


MithridatesL 


Axtabanns  I. 


was  double ; '  but  the  coins  of  Parthia  do  not  exhibit 
this  peculiarity. 

Ammianus  says,^  that  among  the  titles  assumed  by 
the  Parthian  monarchs  was  that  of '  Brother  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon.'  It  appears  that  something  of  a  divine 
character  was  regarded  as  attaching  to  the  race.  In 
the  civil  contentions,  which  occur  so  frequently  through- 
out the  later  history,  combatants  abstained  from  lifting 
their  hands  knowingly  against  an  Arsacid,  to  kill  or 
wound  one  being  looked  upon  as  sacrilege.*  The  name 
of  6609  was  occasionally  assumed,  as  it  was  in  Syria ; 
and  more  frequently  kings  took  the  epithet  of  deondrtop^ 
which  implied  the  divinity  of  their  father.^    After  his 


^  On  the  ordinary  Scythic  can, 
see  the  author  s  Herodotus^  vol.  ill. 
p.  ^,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  53. 

'  Herodian,  vi.  6. 

•  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  0 ;  *  Ad  id 
tempus  reges  ejusdem  gentis  per- 
tumidi,  appellan  se  patiuntur  Soiis 
fratres  atque  Lunte.'     The  same 


title  is  borne  by  the  modem  Shahs 
of  Persia. 

^  Ibid.  *  In  qualibet  civili  con- 
certatione,  quae  assidue  apud  eos 
eveniunt,  velut  sacrilegium  quisque 
cavet  ne  dextera  sua  Aniacidem 
arma  gestantem  feriat  vel  privatum.* 

*  According    to    Mr.   Lindsay, 
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death  a  monarch  seems  generally  to  have  been  the 
object  of  a  qualified  worship  ;  statues  were  erected  to 
him  in  the  temples,  where  (apparently)  they  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  images  of  the  great  luminaries.^ 

Of  the  Parthian  Court  and  its  customs  we  have  no 
account  that  is  either  complete  or  trustworthy.  Some 
particulars,  however,  may  be  gathered  of  it  on  which 
we  may  place  rehance.  The  best  authorities  are  agreed 
that  it  was  not  stationary,  but  migrated  at  different 
times  of  the  year  to  different  cities  of  the  Empire,  in 
this  resembling  the  Court  of  the  Achamenians.  It  is 
not  quite  clear,  however,  which  were  the  cities  thus 
honoured.  Ctesiphon  was  undoubtedly  one  of  them. 
All  writers  agree  that  it  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  ordinary  seat  of  the  government.*  Here, 
according  to  Strabo,  the  kings  passed  the  winter  months, 
delighting  in  the  excellence  of  the  air.^  The  town  was 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to 
Seleucia,  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  below  the  modern 
Baghdad.  Pliny  says  *  that  it  was  built  by  the  Par- 
thians  in  order  to  reduce  Seleucia  to  insignificance,  and 
that  when  it  failed  of  its  purpose,  they  built  another 
city,  Vologesocerta,  in  the  same  neighboiurhood  with 
the  same  object ;  but  the  account  of  Strabo  is  more 


Priapatius  was  the  first'  Theopator* 
(Hikory  of  the  Parthiaru^  p.  213). 
Others  mi^e  the  first  to  have  heen 
Fhraates  II.,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Mithridates  (Clinton,  Fasli  Ho- 
numi,  vol.  ii.  p.  252).  The  first  king 
who  took  the  epithet  of  e«uc  is 
thought  to  he  Fhraates  III.  (Aid.) 
1  See  Mos.  Chor.  Hist.  Armen, 
ii.  74.  '  Fanorum  religiones  prsB- 
dpue  instauravit.  .  .  Statuas 
autem,  quas  Valarsaces  majorihus 
suis  statuerat,  Solisque  et  Lunse 
simulachra,  quae  iUe   .    .    .    Ar- 


taxata   deportaverati  ea  Artasires 
confregit.' 
a 


^  Fliny  calls  it '  caput  regnorum  ' 
{H.  N.  vi.  20);  Tacitus,  /sedes 
imperii '  (Ann,  vi.  26).  Dio  Cas- 
sius  describes  it  as  w-oXcc  ^•  ^ 
PnatXtta  [oi  Tlap9oi]  ix^^*'^  (Hist, 
Horn.  xl.  45) ;  Ammianus  (xxiii.  0, 
p.  402),  as  'Fersidis  specimen 
summum.' 

^  EiutOaaiv  irravOa  rov  yci^iiDvoc 
Sidyiiy  ol  ^oiXuQ  iid   to  iudtpov 

(xvi.  1,  5  16> 
«  JT.A'.vi,26;  §122. 
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probable — ^viz.,  that  it  grew  up  gradually  out  of  the 
wish  of  the  Parthian  kings  to  spare  Selejicia  the  unplea- 
santness of  having  the  rude  soldiery,  which  followed  the 
Court  from  place  to  place,  quartered  upon  them.^  The 
remainder  of  the  year,  Strabo  tells  us,  was  spent  by  the 
Parthian  kings  either  at  the  Median  city  of  Ecbatana, 
which  is  the  modem  Hamadan,  or  in  the  province  of 
Hyrcania.^  In  Hyrcania,  the  palace,  according  to  him, 
was  at  Tape  ;^  and  between  this  place  and  Ecba- 
tana he  no  doubt  r^arded  the  monarchs  as  spend- 
ing the  time  which  was  not  passed  at  Ctesiphon. 
Athena3us,  however,  declares  that  Phages  was  the  spring 
residence  of  the  Parthian  kings;*  and  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  this  famous  city,  which  Isidore,  writing  in 
Parthian  times,  calls  *the  greatest  in  Media,' ^  was 
among  the  occasional  residences  of  the  Court.  Parthia 
itself  was,  it  would  seem,  deserted ;  ^  but  still  a  city  of 
that  region  preserved  in  one  respect  a  royal  character, 
being  the  place  where  all  the  earlier  kings  were 
interred.^ 

The  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the  Parthian  monarchs 
are  described  only  in  the  vaguest  terms  by  the  classical 
writers.  No  author  of  repute  appears  to  have  visited 
the  Parthian  Court.  We  may  perhaps  best  obtain  a 
true  notion  of  the  splendoiu*  of  the  sovereign  from  the 
accoimts  which  have  reached  us  of  his  relations  and 


^  Strab.  I.8.C.  Tavrtiv  liroiovtnro 
Xfiftodtov  01  Twv  UapOvaitav  /3a<riX<i(-, 
^uiofiivoi  Tuv  SeXfUffiwv,  iVa  fi?) 
KaraoraBittifoivro  viro  rov  "XofOiKOv 
^v\ov  Kai  ffrpaTttariKOv, 

^  Strab.  Ls.c     Compare  xi.  13, 

»*  Ibid.  xi.  7,  J  2. 

*  Deipnosoph,  xii.  8 ;  p.  614. 

»  MaM.  Forth.  §  7. 

^  An  occasional  flying  Tisit  may 


have  been  pud  to  Hecatompylos, 
where  the  old  palace  of  the  early 
kings  was  maintained  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Strabo  (xi.  9,  §  1) ;  but  the 
province  was  not  rich  enough  to 
tumish  food  for  the  Tast  numbers 
of  the  later  Court.  (Ibid.) 

T  Isid.  Char.  Mans.  Parth,  §  12. 
In  later  times  Arbela  appears  to 
have  become  the  royal  buiying- 
place  (D.  Cass.  IxxviiL  1). 
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officers,  who  can  have  reflected  only  faintly  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  sovereign.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the 
general  whom  Orodes  deputed  to  conduct  the  war 
against  Crassus  came  into  the  field  accompanied  by  two 
hundred  litters  wherein  were  contained  his  concu- 
bines, and  by  a  thousand  camels  which  carried  his 
baggage.^  His  dress  was  fashioned  after  that  of  the 
Medes ;  he  wore  his  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  and  had 
his  face  painted  with  cosmetics.^  A  body  of  ten  thou- 
sand horse,  composed  entirely  of  his  cUents  and  slaves, 
followed  him  in  battle.'  We  may  conclude  fi:'om  tins 
picture,  and  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  classical 
notices,  that  the  Arsacidoe  revived  and  maintained  very 
much  such  a  Court  as  that  of  the  old  Achaemeniim 
princes,  falHng  probably  somewhat  below  their  model 
in  poUteness  and  refinement,  but  equalling  it  in  luxur}% 
in  extravagant  expenditure,  and  in  display. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  general  character  of  those 
practices  and  institutions  which  distinguished  tlie  Par- 
thians  from  the  foundation  of  their  Empire  by  Mithri- 
dates.  Some  of  them,  it  is  probable,  he  rather  adopted 
than  invented ;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that  of  many  he  was  the  originator.  He  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  those  rare  individuals  to  whom  it 
has  been  given  to  unite  the  powers  which  form  the 
conqueror  with  those  which  constitute  the  successful 
organiser  of  a  State.  Brave  and  enterprising  in  war, 
prompt  to  seize  an  occasion  and  to  turn  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  not  even  averse  to  severities  where  they 
seemed  to  be  required,  he  yet  felt  no  acrimony  towards 
those  who  had  resisted  his  arms,  but  was  ready  to  be- 


*  Plutarch,     Jit.    Crass.   §    21.  I      ^  Tlut.  Vit.  Crass.  §  24. 
Comp.  Appian,  Parthica,  p.  141,  A.  |      *  Ibid.  §  21. 
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iriend  them  so  soon  as  their  resistance  ceased.  Mild, 
clement,  philanthropic,^  he  conciliated  those  whom  he 
subdued  almost  more  easily  than  he  subdued  them,  and 
by  the  efforts  of  a  few  yeai's  succeeded  in  welding 
together  a  dominion  which  lasted  without  suffering 
serious  mutilation  for  nearly  four  centuries.  Though 
not  dignified  with  the  epithet  of '  Great,'  he  was  beyond 
all  question  the  greatest  of  the  Parthian  monarchs. 
Later  times  did  him  more  justice  than  his  contempo- 
raries, and,  when  the  names  of  almost  all  the  other 
kings  had  sunk  into  oblivion,  retained  his  in  honour, 
and  placed  it  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  original  founder 
of  Parthian  independence.^ 


*  Diod.  Sic  xxxiii.  20. 

^  See  Ajjathias,  who,  writing 
under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  ab. 
A.D.  500-680,  thus  sums  up  the 
Parthian  period:  HapevaXotf  iGvoi 
rarr/cooi'  Kai  yKiara  iv  Ttf  vpb  tov 
dvofiatrrurarovy  irapikvoav  rij^  'V'X'K* 
ToiQ  Mak'fS6vaQ,    Kal  lira  Uiivoi  ruv 


oXwv  fr\t)v  Alyinrrov  yyovin-Of  *Ap- 
(rdcoi;  ficv  rrporipov  rrjg  aTToerd* 
atutc  dp^ufAivoVf  u»Q  Kal  'ApoaKidag 
TOVQ  fAiT  avrbv  dvopaZf^Oaij  Mi9/»i- 
ddrov  Si  ov  voXXtp  Xioripov  Iq  ftiya 
ri  cXIoc    TO    TlapBvaitav   ovofia 

i^iveyKovToi,  (Sitt,  il.  25,  ad 
fin.) 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

^eiffn  of  Phraates  II,  Expedition  ofAntiochus  Sidetes  ogaiMt  FaHhia, 
Helease  of  Demetrius,  Defeat  and  Death  of  Sidetes,  War  of  Phraates 
with  the  Northern  Nomads.    His  death  and  character, 

*  Post  necem  Mithridatis,  Parthomm  regis,  Plirahates  filius  ejus  rex 
constitaitiir/ — Justin,  zlii.  1,  §  1. 

MiTHRiDATES  wos  succeeded  by  his  son,  Phraates,  the 
second  monarch  of  the  name,  and  the  seventh  Arsaces. 
This  prince,  entertaining,  like  his  father,  the  design  of 
invading  Syria,  and  expecting  to  find  some  advantage 
from  having  in  his  camp  the  rightful  occupant  of  the 
Syrian  throne,^  treated  the  captive  Demetrius  witli 
even  greater  kindness  than  his  father  had  done,  not 
only  maintaining  him  handsomely,  but  even  giving  him 
his  sister,  Ehodogun^,  in  marriage.^  Demetrius,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  reconciled  to  his  captivity  by  any 
such  blandishments,  and  employed  his  thoughts  chiefly 
in  devising  plans  by  which  he  might  escape.  By  the 
help  of  a  friend,  he  twice  managed  to  evade  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  guards,  and  to  make  his  way  from  Hyrcania 
towards  the  frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom ;  but  each 
time  he  was  pursued  and  caught  without  effecting  his 
purpose.^  The  Parthian  monarch  was  no  doubt  vexed 
at  his  pertinacity,  and  on  the  second  occasion  thought 
it  prudent  to  feign,  if  he  did  not  even  really  feel,  offence : 
he  banished  his  ungrateful  brotlier-in-law  from  his 


'  Justin,  xxxviii.  0,  §  10.,  t  take  place  in  the  reign  of  Mithri- 

^  Appian,    Syriac.    p.    132,    A.    dates  (xxxriii.  0,  §  3). 
Justin,  how6Yer,makes  tJwinarriage  |     *  Justini  §  4-8.  • 
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presence,^  but  otherwise  visited  his  crime  with  no 
severer  penalty  than  ridicule.  Choosing  to  see  in  his 
attempts  to  change  the  place  of  his  abode  no  serious 
design,  but  only  the  wayward  conduct  of  a  child,  he 
sent  him  a  present  of  some  golden  dice,  implying  there- 
by that  it  was  only  for  lack  of  amusement  he  had 
grown  discontented  with  his  Hyrcanian  residence.^ 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  had 
been  generally  accepted  by  the  Syrians  as  their  monarch, 
at  the  time  when  the  news  reached  them  of  that  prince's 
defeat  and  capture  by  Mithridates.  He  was  an  active 
and  enterprising  sovereign,  though  fond  of  luxury  and 
display.  For  some  years  (b.c.  140 — 137)  the  preten- 
sions of  Tryphon  to  tlie  throne  gave  him  full  occupation  ;* 
but,  having  finally  established  his  authority  after  a 
sliort  war,  and  punished  the  pretender  with  death, 
he  found  himself,  in  B.C.  137,  at  liberty  to  turn  his  arms 
against  foreign  enemies.  He  would  probably  have  at 
once  attacked  Parthia,  but  for  the  attitude  of  a  nearer 
neighbour,  which  he  regarded  as  menacing,  and  as 
requiring  his  immediate  attention.  Demetrius,  before 
his  departure  for  the  East,  had  rewarded  the  Jews  for 
services  rendered  liim  in  his  war  with  Tryphon  by  an 
open  acknowledgment  of  their  independence.*  Sidetes, 
tliough  indebted  to  tlie  Jewish  High  Priest,  Simon,  for 
offers  of  aid  against  the  same  adversary,^  could  not  bring 
himself  to  pay  the  price  for  it  which  Demetrius  had 
thought  reasonable — an  independent  Palestine  appeared 
to  him  a  danger  close  to  his  doors,  and  one  tliat 
imperilled  the  very  existence  of  the  Syrian  State.     Ac- 


^  *  Ut  invisus,  a  conspectu  sub-  '      '  1  Mac.    xv.    10-25 ;    Appian, 
movetur'  (Ibid.).  St/riac.  p.  132,  B. 

-  '  Talis  aureis  ad  exprobrationem  I      *  1  Alac.  xiii.  36-42. 
puei-ilis  levitatis  donatur '  (Ibid.).        *  Ibid.  xv.  20. 
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cordingly,  he  had  no  sooner  put  down  Tryphon  than 
he  resolved  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Jews,  and  to 
force  them  to  resume  their  old  position  of  vassalage  to 
Syria.^  His  general,  Cendebaeus,  invaded  their  country, 
but  was  defeated  near  Azotus.^  Antiochus  had  to  take 
the  field  in  person.®  During  two  years,  John  Hyrcanus, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Simon  (b.c.  135),  baffled 
all  his  efforts ;  but  at  last,  in  B.C.  133,  he  was  forced 
to  submit,  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Syria,  to 
dismantle  Jerusalem,  and  to  resume  the  payment  of 
tribute.  Sidetes  then  considered  the  time  come  for  a 
Parthian  expedition,  and  having  made  great  prepara- 
tions, he  set  out  for  the  East  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  129. 

It  is  impossible  to  accept  without  considerable  re- 
serve the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  the 
force  which  Antiochus  collected.  Acx^ording  to  Jus- 
tin* it  consisted  of  no  more  than  80,000  fighting 
men,  to  which  was  attached  the  incredible  number  of 
300,000  camp-followers,  the  majority  being  composed 
of  cooks,  bakers,  and  actors.  As  in  other  extreme 
cases  the  camp-followers  do  but  equal  or  a  little  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  men  fit  for  service,^  this  estimate, 
which  makes  them  nearly  four  times  as  numerous,  is 
entitled  to  but  httle  credit.  The  late  writer,  Orosius,^ 
corrects  the  error  here  indicated;  but  his  account 
seems  to  err  in  rating  die  supernumeraries  too  low. 
According  to  him,  the  armed  force  amounted  to 
300,000,  while  the  camp-followers,  including  grooms, 
suttlers,  courtesans,  and  actors,  were  no  more  tlian  a 

*  1  Mac.  XV.  28-86.  I  •  Orosius  wrote  about  a.t).  420. 
^  Ibid.  xvi.  8-10.  ;  His  chronology  is  exceedingly  con- 
'  Euseb.  Chron.  Can,  i.  40,  §  18;  |  fused,  but  he  occasionally  preserves 

Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiii.  8,  §  2.  j  in  his  details  important  facts,  which 

*  Justin,  xxxviii.  10,  §  2.  'he  has  obtained  irom  earlier  writers. 


*  See  Herod,  vii.    186;   Tacit. 
HiH.  iii.  33,  &c. 


The  passage  here  referred  to  is  in 
Book  V.  ch.  10. 
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third  of  the  number.  From  the  two  accounts,  taken 
together,  we  are  perhaps  entitled  to  conclude  tliat  the 
entire  host  did  not  fall  much  short  of  400,000  men. 
This  estimate  receives  confirmation  from  an  indepen- 
dent statement  made  by  Diodorus,  with  respect  to  the 
number  who  fell  in  the  campaign— a  statement  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  speak  later.^ 

The  army  of  Phraates,  according  to  two  accounts  of 
it-  (which,  however,  seem  to  represent  a  single  original 
authority),  numbered  no  more  than  120,000.  An 
attempt  which  he  made  to  enlist  in  his  service  a  body 
of  Scythian  mercenaries  failed,  the  Scyths  being  willing 
to  lend  their  aid,  but  arriving  too  late  to  be  of  any 
use.^  At  tlie  same  time  a  defection  of  the  subject 
princes  *  deprived  the  Parthian  monarch  of  contingents 
which  usually  swelled  his  numbers,  and  threw  liim 
upon  the  support  of  his  own  countrymen,  chiefly  or 
solely.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  more  surpris- 
ing that  he  was  able  to  collect  120,000  men  than  that 
lie  did  not  bring  into  tlie  field  a  larger  number. 

Tlie  Syrian  troops,  magnificently  appointed^  and 
supported  by  a  body  of  Jews  imder  John  Hyrcanus,^ 
advanced  upon  Babylon,  receiving  on  their  way  the 
adhesion  of  many  of  the  Parthian  tributaries,  who  pro- 
fessed themselves  disgusted  by  the  arrogance  and  pride 
of  their  masters.^  Phraates,  on  his  part,  advanced  to 
meet  his  enemies,  and  in  person  or  by  his  generals 


^  See  belo\7,  p.  105.  Val.  Max.  ix.  1),  and  their  cooking 

'  Porphyp.    ap.    Eiiseb.    Chron.    utensils  were  of  silver. 

Can,  i.  40,  §  18 ;  Mos.  Chor.  Hid.  ,      •  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud,  xiii.  8.    The 

Armen,  ii.  2.  presence     of    Iljrcaniis    is    con- 

^  .Tustin,  xlii.  1,  5  2.  '  firmed    by  Nicolas    of   Damascus 

*  Ibid,  xxxviii.  10,  §  5.  :  (Fr.  74). 

*  According  to  .Justin,  the  com-  '  ^  '  Cum  exocratione  superbico 
mon  soldiers  had  their  military  Parthicse '  (Justin^  xxxviii.  lO,  §  6), 
boots  fastened  with  gold  (compare  I 
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engaged  Antiochus  in  three  battles,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Antiochus  was  three  times  a  conqueror.  In  a 
battle  fought  upon  the  river  Lycus  (Zab)  in  fiirtlier 
Assyria  he  defeated  the  Parthian  general,  Indates,  and 
raised  a  trophy  in  honour  of  his  victory.^  The  exact 
scene  of  the  other  combats  is  unknown,  but  they  were 
probably  in  ^  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  result  of 
them  was  the  conquest  of  Babylonia,  and  the  general 
revolt  of  the  remaining  Parthian  provinces,^  which  fol- 
lowed the  common  practice  of  deserting  a  falUng 
house,  and  drew  off  or  declared  for  the  enemy. 

Under  these  circumstances  Phraates,  considering  that 
the  time  was  come  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
submit  or  to  create  a  diversion  by  raising  troubles  in  the 
enemy's  territory,  released  Demetrius  from  his  confine- 
ment, and  sent  him,  supported  by  a  body  of  Parthian 
troops,  to  reclaim  his  kingdom.^  He  thought  it  pro- 
bable that  Antiochus,  when  the  intelligence  reached 
him,  would  retrace  his  steps,  and  return  from  Babylon 
to  his  own  capital.  At  any  rate  his  efforts  would  be 
distracted ;  he  would  be  able  to  draw  fewer  reinforce- 
ments from  home ;  and  he  would  be  less  inclined  to 
proceed  to  any  great  distance  from  his  own  country. 

Antiochus,  however,  was  either  uninformed  of  the 
impending  danger  or  did  not  regard  it  as  very  pressing. 
The  Avinter  was  approaching ;  and,  instead  of  withdraw- 
ing his  troops  from  the  occupied  provinces  and  march- 
ing them  back  into  Syria,  he  resolved  to  keep  them 
where  they  were,  merely  di\iding  tliem,  on  account  of 
their  numbers,  among  the  various  cities  which  he  liad 
taken,  and  making  them  go  into  winter  quarters.'*    It 


*  Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  74.  ■  Can.  \£.c, ;  Appian,  St/n'ac.  p.  132, 

'  Justin,  xxxviii.  10,  §  6.  j  B ;  Justin,  xxxviii.  10,  §  7. 

^  Porphyr.    ap.    Euseb.    Chron,  \      *  Justin,  §  8. 
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was,  no  doubt,  his  intention  to  remain  quiet  during  the 
two  or  three  winter  months,  after  which  he  would 
have  resumed  the  war,  and  have  endeavoured  to  pene- 
trate through  Media  into  Parthia  Proper,  where  he 
might  expect  his  adversary  to  make  his  last  stand. 

But  Phraates  saw  that  the  position  of  affairs  was 
favourable  for  striking  a  blow  before  the  spring  came. 
The  dispersion  of  his  enemy's  troops  deprived  him  of 
all  advantage  from  the  superiority  of  *their  numbers. 
The  circumstance  of  their  being  quartered  in  towns 
newly  reduced,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  rudeness  and 
rapacity  of  soldiers  and  camp-followers,  made  it  almost 
certain  that  compUcations  would  arise,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  in  some  places  the  Parthians, 
so  lately  declared  to  be  oppressors,  would  be  hailed  as 
liberators.  Moreover,  the  Parthians  were,  probably, 
better  able  than  their  adversaries  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships and  severities  of  a  campaign  in  the  cold  season.* 
Parthia  is  a  cold  country,  and  the  winters,  both  of  the 
great  plateau  of  Iran  and  of  all  the  mountain  tracts 
adjoining  it,  are  severe.  The  climate  of  Syria  is  far 
milder.  Moreover,  the  troops  of  Antiochus  had,  we 
are  informed,  been  enervated  by  an  excessive  indul- 
gence on  the  part  of  their  leader  during  the  marches 
and  halts  of  the  preceding  summer.*-^  Their  appetites 
had  been  pampered ;  their  habits  had  become  un- 

^  Dio  (xl.  4(3)  speaks  of  the  Par-  sume  as  much  as  they  would,  but 
thians  as  disincliued  to  make  war  in  even  to  carry  away  with  them  from 
winter^  because  a  damp  air  relaxed  the  banquet,  birds,  beasts,  and  fish 
their  bow-strings.  But  physically,  that  had  not  been  touched,  to  the 
they  were  as  capable  ot  enduring  •  extent  of  a  w^rgon-load  each  ban- 
the  winter  cold  as  the  summer  quet ;  in  addition  to  which  he  pre- 
heats, sented  them  with  honey-cakes  and 

'  According  to  Posidonius,  An-    ffarlands  scented  with  myrrh  and 
tiochus  in  tlus  expedition  *  feasted    frankincense      tied    with     golden 
daily  vast  crowds  of  his  men,  and  '  strings  six  feet  long  *  (Fr.  17). 
allowed  his  guests  not  only  to  con-  | 
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manly ;  their  general  tone  was  relaxed ;  and  they  were 
likely  to  deteriorate  still  more  in  the  wealthy  and 
luxuiious  cities  where  they  were  bidden  to  pass  the 
winter. 

These  various  circumstances  raised  the  spirits  of 
Phraates,  and  made  him  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
resume  hostilities  at  a  moment's  notice.  Nor  was  it 
long  before  the  compUcations  which  he  had  foreseen 
began  to  occur.  The  insolence  of  the  soldiers  ^  quar- 
tered upon  them  exasperated  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Mesopotamian  towns,  and  caused  them  to  look  back 
with  regret  to  the  time  when  they  were  Paithian  sub- 
jects. The  requisitions  made  on  them  for  stores  of  all 
kinds  was  a  further  grievance.*  After  a  while  they 
opened  communications  with  Phraates,  and  offered  to 
return  to  their  allegiance  if  he  would  assist  them 
against  their  oppressors.  Phraates  gladly  listened  to 
these  overtures.  At  his  instigation,  a  plot  was  formed 
hke  that  wliich  has  given  so  terrible  a  significance  to 
the  phrase  '  Sicilian  vespers.'  It  was  agreed  that  on  an 
appointed  day  all  the  cities  should  break  out  in  revolt ; 
the  natives  should  take  arms,  rise  against  the  soldiers 
quartered  upon  them,  and  kill  all,  or  as  many  as  possi- 
ble. Phi-aates  promised  to  be  at  liand  with  his  army, 
to  prevent  the  scattered  detachments  from  giving  help 
to  each  other.  It  was  calculated  that  in  this  way  the 
invaders  might  be  cut  off  almost  to  a  man  without  the 
trouble  of  even  fighting  a  battle. 

But,  before  he  proceeded  to  extremities,  the  Parthian 
prince  determined  to  give  his  adversar}''  a  cliance  of 

'  See  Justin,  xxxviiL  10,  §  8 ;  and  i  worse  than  others  towards  those  on 
compare  Diodorus  (xxxv.  17,  §  2),    whom  he  was  (quartered,  and  to 
where  Athenseus,  one  of  the  ge-  j  have  suffered  for  it  afterwards, 
nerals  of  Antiochu9,  is  said  to  have       *  Justin,  1.8.c. 
distinguished  himself  by  behaving  I 
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escaping  the  fate  preparol  for  him  by  timely  conces- 
sions. The  winter  was  not  over;  but  the  snow  was 
beginning  to  melt  through  the  increasing  warmth  of 
the  sun's  rays/  and  the  day  appointed  for  the  general 
rising  was  probably  drawing  near.  Phraates  felt  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost.  Accordingly,  he  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Antiochus  to  propose  peace,  and  to  inquire 
on  what  conditions  it  would  be  granted  him.  The 
reply  of  Antiochus,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — '  K  Phraates  would  release  his  prisoner,  Deme- 
trius, from  captivity,  and  deliver  him  up  without 
ransom,^  at  the  same  time  restoring  all  the  provinces 
which  had  been  taken  from  Syria,  and  consenting*  to 
pay  a  tribute  for  Parthia  itself,  peace  might  be  had ; 
but  not  otherwise.'  To  such  terms  it  was,  of  course, 
impossible  that  Phraates  should  listen;  and  his  am- 
bassadors, therefore,  returned  without  further  parley. 

Soon  afterwards  the  day  appointed  for  the  outbreak 
arrived.  Apparently,  no  suspicion  had  been  excited. 
The  Syrian  troops  were  everywhere  quietly  enjoying 
themselves  in  their  winter  quarters,  when,  suddenly 
and  without  warning,  they  found  themselves  attacked 
by  the  natives.^    Taken  at  disadvantage,  it  was  im- 


*  This  seems  the  only  way  of 
reconciling  Diodorus  (xxxv.  15^ 
-with  Porphyry  (ap.  Euseb.  1.8.c.) 
and  Moses  o'f  Chorene  (ii.  2 ).  The 
last  two  distinctly  state  that  the 
battle  in  which  Antiochus  fell  was 
fought  in  the  winter.  Diodorus, 
on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  the 
spring  warmth  as  having  begun  to 
melt  the  snow,  when  Phraates 
sent  his  embassy. 

^  It  would  appear  from  this  that 
Demetrius  was  either  not  yet  re- 
leased, or  not  known  to  be  at  large 
by  his  brother.  Probably  the  order 
to  release  him  was  sent  to  Hyrca- 
nia  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter ; 


but  it  may  well  be  that  it  could  not 
be  executed'  immediately.  The 
severity  of  the  weather  makes 
travelhng  very  difficult  on  the  high 

Slateau  during  December  and 
anuarv ;  and  it  would  have  been 
especially  hard  to  cross  the  Zsgros 
range  during  this  season.  Deme- 
trius may  not  have  i*eached  Syria 
till  February,  and  Antiochus  may, 
therefore,  not  have  known  that  he 
was  at  liberty. 

»  Justin,  xxxviii.  10,  §  8.  'Die 
statuta  omnes  apud  so  di  visum 
exercitum  per  insidias,  ne  invicem 
ferre  auxilia  possent,  aggrediuntur.' 
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possible  for  them  to  make  a  successful  resistance  ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  great  bulk  of  them  were  mas- 
sacred in  their  quarters.  Antiochus,  and  the  detach- 
ment stationed  with  him,  alone,  so  far  as  we  hear, 
escaped  into  the  open  field  and  contended  for  their 
lives  in  just  warfare.^  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
Syrian  monarch,  when  he  took  the  field,  to  hasten  to 
the  protection  of  the  troops  quartered  nearest  to  him ; 
but  he  no  sooner  commenced  his  march  than  he  found 
himself  confi-onted  by  Phraates,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  his  entire  army,  having,  no  doubt,  anticipated  Antio- 
chus's  design  and  resolved  to  frustrate  it.  The  Parthian 
prince  was  anxious  to  engage  at  once,  as  his  force  far 
outnumbered  that  commanded  by  his  adversary ;  but 
the  latter  might  have  dechned  the  battle,  if  he  had  so 
willed,  and  have,  at  any  rate,  greatly  protracted  the 
struggle.  He  had  a  mountain  region-^Mount  Zagros, 
probably — within  a  shoit  distance  of  him,  and  might 
have  fallen  back  upon  it,  so  placing  the  Parthian  horse 
at  great  disadvantage ;  but  he  was  still  at  an  age  when 
caution  is  apt  to  be  considered  cowardice,  and  temeritj- 
to  pass  for  true  courage.  Despite  the  advice  of  one  of 
his  captains,  he  determined  to  accept  the  battle  which 
the  enemy  ojHered,  and  not  to  fly  before  a  foe  whom  he 
had  three  times  defeated.^  But  the  determination  of 
the  commander  was  ill  seconded  by  his  army.  Though 
Antiochus  fought  strenuously,^  he  was  defeated,  since 
his  troops  were  without  heart  and  ofiered  but  a  poor 
resistance.'*   Antiochus  himself  perished,  either  slain  by 


*  Justin,  xxxviii.  10,  §  9 ;  Diod.  j  cavit,'  says  Justin. 

Sic.  xxxiv.  16.  I      *  '  Metu  suorum  desertus,  occi- 

*  Diod.  Sic.  I.8.C.  ditur'  (Justin,  xxxviii.  10,  §  10). 

*  'AvtHx^To  Ti)v  rSiv  ftnnf^ttoiov  ;  Atbenreus,  the  general  who  had 
i^oSov  tvpiormofj  says  Diodorus.  {  adyised  rotreat,  was  the  &iit  to  flj* 
*  Fortius,  quam  exercitus  ejus,  dimi-  i  (Diod.  Sic.  1.8.0.)  * 
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the  enemy  or  by  liis  own  hand.^  His  son,  Seleucus, 
a  boy  of  tender  age,'*  and  his  niece,  a  daughter  of 
Demetrius,^  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  expedi- 
tion, were  captured.  His  troops  were  either  cut  to 
pieces,  or  made  prisoners.  The  entire  number  of  those 
slain  in  the  battle,  and  in  the  previous  massacre,  was 
reckoned  at  300,000.-* 

Such  was  the  issue  of  this  great  expedition.  It  was 
the  last  wliich  any  Seleucid  monarch  conducted  into 
these  countries — the  final  attempt  made  by  Syria  to  re- 
possess herself  of  her  lost  Eastern  provinces.  Hence- 
forth, Parthia  was  no  further  troubled  by  the  power 
that  had  hitherto  been  her  most  dangerous  enemy,  but 
was  allowed  to  enjoy  without  molestation  from  Syria 
the  conquests  which  she  had  effected.  Syria,  in  fact, 
had  from  this  time  a  difficulty  in  preserving  her  o'svn 
existence.  The  immediate  result  of  the  destruction  of 
Antiochusand  his  host  was  the  revolt  of  Judaea,^  which 
henceforth  maintained  its  independence  uninterruptedly. 
The  dominions  of  the  Seleucidaj  were  reduced  to 
Cihcia  and  Syria  Proper,^  or  the  tract  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, between  Amanus  and  Palestine.  Internally, 
the  state  was  agitated  by  constant  commotions  from  the 
claims  of  various  pretenders  to  the  sovereignty :  exter- 
nally, it  was  kept  in  continual  alarm  by  the  Egyptians, 
Arabians,  or  Romans.  During  the  sixty  years  ^  which 
elapsed  between  the  return  of  Demetrius  to  his  king- 


*  Justin,  Porphyry,  Josephus,  and 
Orosius  saj  that  he  was  slain; 
Appian  (Si/riac.  p.  132,  B)  and 
-Lilian  (Ifisf.  An.  x,  34)  declare  that 
he  killed  himself. 

*  Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.  Chron. 
Cm.  xl.  18. 

*  Justin,  L8.C. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  xxxiv.  17,  §  1. 


*  Joseph. 


Ant.  Jud,  xiii.  9. 
Cilicla  was  lost  b.c.  102.    The 
towns  on  the  coast,  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Seleucia,  &c.,  about  the  same  time 
assumed  independence. 

'  The  e.iact  time  was  sixty-three 
years,  from  the  spring  of  B.C.  128 
to  B.C.  Go. 
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dom  and  the  conversion  of  Syria  into  a  Eoman  pro- 
vince, she  ceased  wholly  to  be  formidable  to  her 
neighbours.  Her  flourishing  period  was  gone  by,  and 
a  rapid  decline  set  in,  from  which  there  was  no  re- 
covery. It  is  surprising  that  the  Eomans  did  not  step 
in  earlier  and  terminate  a  rule  which  was  but  a  little 
removed  from  anarchy.  Eorae,  however,  had  other 
work  on  her  hands ;  and  the  Syrian  kingdom  continued 
to  exist  tiU  B.C.  65,  though  in  a  feeble  and  moribund 
condition. 

But  Phraates  could  not,  without  prophetic  fore- 
sight, have  counted  on  such  utter  prostration  following 
as  the  result  of  a  single — albeit  a  terrible — blow.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  him  still  exhibiting  a  dread  of  the 
Seleucid  power  even  after  his  great  victory.  He  had 
released  Demetrius  too  late  to  obtain  any  benefit  fi-om 
the  hostile  feeling  which  that  prince  probably  enter- 
tained towards  his  brother.  Had  he  not  released  him 
too  soon  for  his  own  safety  ?  Was  it  not  to  be  feared 
that  the  Syrians  might  rally  under  one  who  was  their 
natural  leader,  might  rapidly  recover  their  strength, 
and  renew  the  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  Western 
Asia?  The  first  thought  of  the  dissatisfied  monarch 
was  to  hinder  the  execution  of  his  own  project.  Deme- 
trius was  on  his  way  to  Syria,  but  had  not  yet  arrived 
there,  or,  at  any  rate,  his  arrival  had  not  been  as  yet 
reported.  Was  it  not  possible  to  intercept  him  ?  The 
Parthian  king  hastily  sent  out  a  body  of  horse,  with 
orders  to  pursue  the  Syrian  prince  at  their  best  speed, 
and  endeavour  to  capture  him  before  he  passed  tlie 
frontier.^  If  they  succeeded,  they  were  to  bring  him 
back  to  their  master,  who  would  probably  have  then 

.,  *  Justin,  xxxviii.  10,  §  11. 
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committed  his  prisoner  to  close  custody.  The  pursuit, 
however,  failed.  Demetrius  had  anticipated,  or  at 
least  feared,  a  change  of  purpose,  and,  having  prose- 
cuted his  journey  with  the  greatest  dihgence,  had 
reached  his  own  territory  before  the  emissaries  of 
Phraates  could  overtake  him.^ 

It  is  uncertain  whetJier  policy  or  inclination  dic- 
tated the  step  which  Phraates  soon  afterwards  took  of 
allying  himself  by  marriage  with  the  Seleucidae.  He 
had  formerly  given  his  sister,  Ehodogune,  as  a  wife  to 
Demetrius,^  and  the  marriage  had  been  fruitful,  Ehodo- 
gune having  borne  Demetrius  several  children.^  The 
two  houses  of  the  Seleucidae  and  Arsacidoe  were  thus 
already  allied  to  some  extent.  Phraates  resolved  to 
strengthen  the  bond.  The  unmarried  daughter  of 
Demetrius  whom  he  had  captured  after  his  victory  over 
Antiochus  took  his  fancy ;  and  he  determined  to  make 
her  his  wife.*  At  the  same  time  he  adopted  other 
measures  calculated  to  conciliate  the  Seleucid  prince. 
He  treated  his  captive,  Seleucus,  the  son  of  Antiochus, 
with  the  greatest  respect.*  To  the  corpse  of  Antiochus 
he  paid  royal  honours ;  ^  and,  having  placed  it  in  a 
silver  coffin,  he  transmitted  it  to  the  Syrians  for 
sepulture.^ 

Still,  if  we  may  believe  Justin,®  he  entertained  the 
design  of  carrying  his  arms  across  the  Euphrates  and 
invading  Syria,  in  order  to  avenge  the  attack  of  Antio- 


*  Justin,  Iac. 

'  See  above,  p.  9C. 

'  Ju8tin,  xxxviii.  0,  §  8. 

*  Ibid.  xxxviiL  10,  §  10. 

*  PorphjT.  ap.  Euseb.  Chron, 
Can.  i.  40,  §  18.  *  Seleucum  Ar- 
saces  captivum  abduxit,  regioqxte 
more  custodiendum  curavit.' 

*  Justin,  I.8.C.     '  Exsequias  regio 


more  fecit.' 

'  Ibid,  xxxix.  1,  §  6. 

8  Ibid.  xlii.  1,  §  1.  The  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  Diodonis 
(xxxiv.  18),  who  says  that  Phraates 
expected  to  make  himself  master  of 
Syria  with  ease  (jXtti^wv  paSiuf^; 
«i>ri/s,'  KVpuvjitv), 
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chus  upon  liis  territories.  But  events  occurred  which 
forced  him  to  relinquish  this  enterprise.  The  Scythians, 
v/hom  he  had  called  to  his  aid  under  the  pressure  of  the 
Syrian  invasion,  and  who  had  arrived  too  late  to  take 
part  in  the  war,  demanded  the  pay  which  they  had 
been  promised,  and  suggested  that  their  arms  should 
be  employed  against  som«  other  enemy.^  Phraates 
was  unwiUing  either  to  requite  services  not  rendered, 
or  to  rush  needlessly  into  a  fresh  war  merely  to  gratify 
the  avarice  of  his  auxiliaries.  He  therefore  peremp- 
torily refused  to  comply  with  either  suggestion.  Upon 
this,  the  Scjthians  determined  to  take  their  payment 
into  their  own  hands,  and  began  to  ravage  Parthia  and 
to  carry  off  a  rich  booty.  Phraates,  who  had  removed 
the  head-quarters  of  his  government  to  Babylonia,  felt 
it  necessary  to  entrust  affairs  there  to  an  officer,  and  to 
take  the  field  in  person  against  this  new  enemy,  which 
was  certainly  not  less  formidable  than  the  Syrians.  He 
selectecl  for  his  representative  at  the  seat  of  Empire  a 
certain  Himerus  ^  (or  Evemerus),^  a  youth  with  whom 
he  had  a  disgraceful  connection,  and  having  estabhshed 
him  as  a  sort  of  viceroy,*  marched  away  to  the  north- 
east, and  proceeded  to  encounter  the  Scythians  in  that 
remote  region.  Besides  his  native  troops,  he  took  with 
jiim  a  number  of  Greeks,  whom  he  had  made  prisoners 
in  his  war  with  Antiochus.*  Their  fidelity  could  not 
but  be  doubtful ;  probably,  however,  he  thought  that 
at  a  distance  from  Syria  they  would  not  dare  to  fail 
liim,  and  that  with   an   enemy  so  bai'barous  as  the 


^  Justin,  xlii.  1,  §  2. 

«  Ibid.  §3;  Posidon.  Fr.  21. 

5  Diod.  Sic.  xxxiv.  21. 

*  Himerus  is  called  *  king  of  the 
Parthians  *  by  Diodorus — an  ex- 
pression wbicL  requires    explana- 


tion rather  than  correction.  Posi- 
donius  speaks  of  him  as  rov 
rvpavviinavr  a  liiaflv\un  I'wr  (Fr. 
21).  Accordinpr  to  Justin  (xlii.  2, 
§  '{),  he  was  Phraates'  vican'us. 
*  Justin,  xlii.  1,  §  4. 
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Scythians  they  would  have  no  temptation  to  fraternise. 
But  the  event  proved  him  mistaken.  The  Greeks  were 
sullen  at  their  captivity,  and  exasperated  by  some  cruel 
treatment  which  they  had  received  when  first  captured. 
They  bided  their  time ;  and  when,  in  a  battle  with  the 
Scythians,  they  saw  the  Parthian  soldiery  hard  pressed 
and  in  danger  of  defeat,  they  decided  matters  by  going 
over  in  a  body  to  the  enemy.  The  Parthian  army  was 
completely  routed  and  destroyed,  and  Phraates  himself 
was  among  the  slain.^  We  are  not  told  what  became  of 
the  victorious  Greeks ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that, 
like  the  Ten  Tliousand,  they  fought  their  way  across 
Asia,  and  rejoined  their  own  countrymen. 

Thus  died  Phraates  I.,  after  a  reign  of  about  eight 
or  nine  years.^  Though  not  possessing  the.  talents  of 
his  father,  he  was  a  brave  and  warlike  prince,  active, 
enterprising,  fertile  in  resoiu-ces,  and  bent  on  maintain- 
ing against  all  assailants  the  honour  and  integi-ity  of  the 
Empire.  In  natural  temperament  he  was  probably 
at  once  soft  ^  and  cruel.''  But,  when  policy  required  it, 
he  could  throw  his  softness  aside  and  show  himself  a 
hardy  and  intrepid  warrior.*  Similarly,  he  could  con- 
trol his  natural  harshness,  and  act  upon  occasion  with 
clemency  and  leniency.^    He  was  not,  perhaps,  without 


*  Ibid.  §  5.  '  rum    superbe  a-udelUerque  tracta- 

^  The  acceasion  of  Phraates  II.  \  verat/  Justin,  xliL  1,  §  4)  ;  2,  in 

is  fixed  by  yarious  considerations  j  his  feelings  towards  the  people  of 

to  about  the  year  B.C.  130.    His  |  Seleucia  (aXXorpiwc  irpoc  2«Xfi;c«Tc 

death  must  have  taken  place  m  .  ^imctifuvn^  Kai  ftvTi<riKuicu}v,jyiod. 


B.C.  128  or  B.C.  127. 

3  Indications  of  this  are  his  rela- 
tions with  Iliraerus  {mpra^  p.  108), 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  fell 


Sic.  xxxiv.  19) ;  and  perhaps  3,  in 
his  appointment  of  Himerus,  whose 
seventies  he  must  have  counte- 
nanced or  at  least  permitted. 


in  love  with  Demetrius'  daughter       *  Note     especially    his    winter 
(Justin,  xxxviii.  10,  §  10).  j  campaign  against  Antiochus  (w- 

"•  The  natural  cruelty  of  Phraates  •  prcr,  p.  104). 
is  shown,  1,  in  his  treatment  of  his  j      **  As  in  his  treatment  of  Deme- 
Oreek  captives  ('  exercitum  Greece-  |  trius  after  his  two  escapes,  in  his 
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a  grim  humour,  which  led  him  to  threaten  more  than 
he  intended,  in  order  to  see  how  men  would  comport 
themselves  when  greatly  alarmed.^  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  he  aimed  at  saying  good  things  ;  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  wit  is  not  of  a  high  order.* 
Altogether,  he  has  more  character  than  most  Oriental 
monarchs ;  and  the  monotony  of  Arsacid  biography  is 
agreeably  interrupted  by  the  idiosyncrasy  which  his 
words  and  conduct  indicate. 


conduct  towards  Seleucus,  Antio-  '  As  it  does  not  appear  that  Phraates 
J  chus*^  son,  and  (in  a  less  degree)  i  took  any  steps  to   carry  out  his 

in    his    treatment   of  Antiochus*  i  threat,  it  can  scarcely  have  been 
■  body.   ^    ^  I  serious. 

^  This  is  the  impression  raised  i  ^  Besides  the  above  story,  there 
bv  the  story  which  Diodorus  teUs  ;  is  an  anecdote  of  Phraates  told  by 
about  the  Seleucenses.  'The  \  Posidonius,  which  deserves  to  be 
SeleucenseSy'  he  says,  *  understand-  \  noticed.  '  When  Antiochus,  who 
ing  that  Arsaces  was  angry  with  made  war  upon  Arsaces/  he  says, 
them,  sent  ambassadors  to  depre-  *  was  dead,  and  the  latter  was  occu- 
cate  hb  wrath,  and  bade  them  be  ,  pying  himself  about  his  funeral,  he 
sure  to  bring  back  an  answer  from  exdaimed,  '<  Oh,  Antiochus,  thy 
the  king.  So  Arsaces  took  the  am-  *  rashness  and  thy  intemperance  were 
bassadors  to  the  place  where  l*it-  thy  ruin  ;  in  thy  mighty  cups  thou 
thides,  a  man  whose  eyes  had  been  '  thouffhtest  to  swallow  down  the 
put  out,  was  wont  to  sit,  and  said —  kingdom  of  the  Arsacidse !  ^  ' 
**  Tell  the  men  of  Seleucia  that  thev  .  (Posid.  Fr.  20.) 
all  deserve  the  fate  of  Pitthides  I  "''  ' 
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CHAPTER  vm- 

Accession  of  Artabanus  II,  Podtion  of  Pctrtlda,  Grotnng  pressure  upo9i 
her,  and  gsneral  advance  towards  the  south,  of  the  Saka  or  Scyths.  Causes 
and  extent  of  the  movement.  Character  and  principal  tribes  of  the  Saka. 
Scythic  war  of  Artabanus.     His  death, 

*  Imperium  Asise  [Scythae]  ter  qusesivere/ — Justin,  ii.  3,  §  1. 

The  successor  of  Phraates  was  his  uncle,  Artabanus/  a 
son  of  Priapatius.  It  is  probable  that  the  late  king 
had  either  left  no  son,  or  none  of  sufficient  age  to  be  a 
fit  occupant  of  the  throne  at  a  season  of  difficulty. 
The  '  Megistanes,'  therefore,  elected  Artabanus  in  his 
nephew's  place,^  a  man  of  mature  age,^  and,  probably, 
of  some  experience  in  wai\  The  situation  of  Parthia> 
despite  her  recent  triumph  over  the  Syro-Macedo- 
nians,  was  critical;  and  it  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  the  sceptre  should  be  committed  to  one 
who  would  bring  to  the  discharge  of  his  office  those 
qualities  of  wisdom,  promptness,  and  vigour,  which  a 
crisis  demands. 

The  difficulty  of  the  situation  was  two-fold.  In  the 
first  place,  there  was  an  immediate  danger  to  be 
escaped.  The  combined  Greeks  and  Scythians,  who 
had  defeated  the  Parthian  army  and  slain  the  monarch, 
miglit  have  been  expected  to  push  their  advantage  to 


»  Justin,  xlii.  2,  §  1. 

'  Jufltin's  phrase  ('In  hujus 
locum  Artabanus,  patruus  ejus,  rex 
substiiuitur ')  implies  their  election, 
which,  besides,  we  know  to  have 
been  the  regular  course  of  procedure. 


(See  above,  p.  86.) 

'  As  Priapatius  died  in  or  about 
B.C.  181,  Artabanus  could  not  in 
B.C.  127  be  less  than  fifty-four 
years  of  age. 
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the  utmost,  and  seek  to  establish  themselves  as  con- 
querors in  the  countiy  which  lay  apparently  at  their 
mercy.  At  any  rate,  the  siege  and  sack  of  some  of  the 
chief  towns  was  a  jDrobable  contingency,  if  permanent 
occupation  of  the  territory  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the 
confederates.  The  new  monarch  had  to  rid  Parthia  of 
her  invaders  at  as  little  cost  as  possible,  before  he 
could  allow  himself  to  turn  his  attention  to  any  other 
matter  whatsoever.  Nor  did  this,  under  the  circum- 
stances, appear  to  be  an  easy  task.  The  flower  of  the 
Parthian  troops  had  been  destroyed  in  the  late  battle, 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  replace  them  by  another  native 
army.  The  subject-nations  were  at  no  time  to  be  de- 
pended upon  when  Parthia  was  reduced  to  straits,  and 
at  the  present  conjuncture  some  of  the  most  important 
were  in  a  condition  bordering  upon  rebellion.  Himerus, 
the  viceroy  left  by  Phraates  in  Babylonia,  had  first 
driven  the  Babylonians  and  Seleucians  to  desperation 
by  his  tyranny,^  and  then  plunged  into  a  war  with  the 
people  of  Mesene,^  which  must  have  made  it  difficult 
foi'  him  to  send  Artabanus  any  contingent.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  Parthians,  the  folly,  or  moderation,  of 
their  enemies  rendered  any  great  effort  on  tlieir  part 
lumecessary.  The  Greeks,  content  with  having  re- 
venged themselves,  gave  the  new  monai'ch  no  trouble 


*  The  tyranny  of  this  governor  i  to  plaverj*,  and  pent  them  with  their 
is  witnessed  to  in  a  preneral  way  by  families  into  Media  to  ho  publicly 
Justin  (xlii.  1,  §  3),  and  Posidonius  sold.  ITo  bunit  the  market-place 
(Fr.  21).  Someparticularsofitare  of  Babylon,  and  several  of  the 
jriven  by  Diodorus.  *  Evemerus/  '  temples,  destroying:  at  the  same 
ho  says,  *  the  Parthian  king,  was  a  '  time  the  finest  portion  of  the  city.' 
Hyrcanian  by  race,  and  exceeded  in  ■  '  Ti*og.  Pomp.  Prolog,  lib.  xlii. 
cruelty  all  o'ther  tyrants  on  record.  |  *  Ut  jiitofectus  Parthis  a  Phraate 
Tliere'was  no  form  of  punishment  Mesenis  bellum  intulit.'  i\Ieson»S 
which  he  omitted  to  use.  On  accu-  |  was  the  tract  between  Babylonia 
sations  of  a  tnvial  character  he  and  the  sea;  it  had  probably  not 
condemned  many  of  the  Babylonians    yet  been  made  subject  to  Parthia. 
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at  all :  the  Scythians  were  satisfied  with  plundering 
and  wasting  the  open  country,  after  which  they  re- 
turned quietly  to  their  homes.^  Artabanus  found  him- 
self quit  of  the  immediate  danger  which  had  threatened 
him  almost  without  exertion  of  his  own,  and  could  now 
bend  his  thoughts  to  the  position  of  his  country  gene- 
rally, and  the  proper  policy  to  pursue  under  the 
circumstances. 

For  there  was  a  second  and  more  formidable  danger 
impending  over  the  State— a  danger  not  casual  and 
temporary  like  the  one  just  escaped,  but  arising  out  of 
a  condition  of  things  in  neighbouring  regions  which 
had  come  about  slowly,  and  which  promised  to  be 
permanent.  To  give  the  reader  the  means  of  esti- 
mating this  danger  aright,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
a  somewhat  wide  view  of  the  state  of  afiairs  on  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  frontiers  of  Parthia  for 
some  time  previously  to  the  accession  of  Artabanus,  to 
trace  out  the  causes  which  were  at  work,  producing 
important  'changes  in  these  regions,  and  to  indicate  the 
results  which  threatened,  and  those  which  were  accom- 
plished. The  opportunity  will  also  serve  for  giving 
sucli  an  account  of  the  chief  races  which  here  bordered 
the  empire,  as  will  show  the  nature  of  the  peril  to 
which  Parthia  was  exposed  at  this  period. 

In  the  wide  plains  of  Northern  Asia,  extending  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Thian  Chan  mountains  and 
the  Jaxartes,  there  had  been  nurtured  from  a  remote 
antiquity  a  nomadic*  population,  at  no  time  very 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  area  over  which  it  was 
spread,  but  liable  on  occasions  to  accumulate,  owing 
to  a  combination   of  circumstances,  in  this  or  that 


*  Justin,  xlii.  2,  §  1.    '  Scythce  I  Parthia,  in  patriiun  revertuntur.' 
autem  content!  victoria,  depopulata  | 

I 
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portion   of  tlie  region  occupied,  and  at  such  times 
causing  trouble  to  its  neighbours.     From  about  the 
close  of  tiie  third  century  B.  c,  symptoms  of  such  an 
accumulation  had  begun  to  display  themselves  in  the 
tract  immediately  north  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  south  of  that  river  had  suf- 
fered  from  a  succession  of  raids  and  inroads,  which 
were  not  regarded  as   dangerous,   but    which  gave 
constant  annoyance.      Crossing  the  great  desert  of 
Kharesm  by  forced  marches,  some  of  the  hordes  in- 
1  vaded  the  green  valleys  of  Hyrcania  and  Partliia,  and 
carried  desolation  over  those  fair  and  flourisliing  dis- 
tricts.^    About  the  same   time  other  tribes  entered 
the  Bactrian  territory  and  caused  alarm  to  the  Greek 
kingdom  recently  established   in  that  province.^      It 
appears  that  the  Parthian  monai'chs,  imable  to  save 
their  country  from  incursions,  consented  to  pay  a  sort 
of  black  mail  to  their  invaders,  by  allowing  them  the 
use  of  their  pasture  grounds  at  certain  fixed  times — 
probably  during  some  months  of  each   year.*     The 
Bactrian  princes  had  to  pay  a  heavier  penalty.     Pro- 
vince after  province  of  their  kingdom  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  nortliern  hordes,*  who  gradually  occupied 
Sogdiana,  or  the  tract  between  the  lower  Jaxartes  and 
the  lower   Oxus,  whence   they  proceeded    to  make 
inroads  into  Bactria  itself.     The  rich  land  on  the  Poly- 


*  Strab.  xi.  8,  §  3.  |  xararpfxnv    Kal    ^iptnOcu    \ii(iv,       I 

^  That  the  prebsure  of  the  noma-  i  understand  this  as  a  pasture  right 
die  hordes  on  Bactria  be^an  as  early  j  similar  to  that  claimed  by  the 
as  the  reiirn  of  Euthydemus  i  Samnites  in  Campania  (Arnold, 
(B.C.  220-200),  appears  from  his  I  Hist,  of  Jiome,  vol.  ii.  p.  108),  only 
representations  to  Antiochus  (Po-  I  enjoyed  at  a  different  time  of  the 
lyb.  xi.  34,  §  5).  year. 

3  Strab.  1.8.0.  0\  6k  awiOevro  |  *  Strab.  xi.  8,  §  2  and  §  4  j 
ttopovc    copof  6'  Jjv  rb    imrpivtiv  [  Trog.  l^omp.  Prol.  lib.  xli. 
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timetus,  or  Ak  Su,  the  river  of  Samarkand,  and  even  the 
highlands  between  the  upper  Jaxartes  and  upper  Oxus, 
were  permanently  occupied  by  the  invaders ;  and  if  the 
Bactrians  had  not  compensated  themselves  for  their 
losses  by  acquisitions  of  territory  in  Affghanistan  and 
India,  they  would  soon  have  had  no  kingdom  left. 
The  hordes  were  always  mcreasing  in  strength  through 
the  influx  of  fresh  immigrants,  and  in  lieu  of  Bactria 
a  power  now  stood  arrayed  on  the  north-eastern  fron- 
tier of  the  Parthians,  which  was  reasonably  regarded 
with  the  most  serious  alarm  and  suspicion. 

The  origin  of  the  state  of  things  here  described  is  to* 
be  sought,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  in  certain 
movements  which  took  place  about  B,  c.  200,^  in  a 
remote  region  of  inner  Asia.  At  that  time  a  Turanian 
people  caDedthe  Yue-chiwere  expelled  from  their  terri- 
tory on  the  west  of  Chen-si  by  the  Hiong-nu,  whom 
some  identify  with  the  Huns.  '  The  Yue-chi  separated 
into  two  bands :  the  smaller  descended  southwards 
into  Thibet;  the  larger  passed  westwards,  and  after 
a  hard  struggle  dispossessed  a  people  called  "  Su  "  of 
the  plains  west  of  the  river  of  Ei.  These  latter 
advanced  to  Ferghana  and  the  Jaxartes;  and  the 
Yue-chi  not  long  afterwards  retreating  from  the  U-siun, 
another  nomadic  race,  passed  the  "  Su  "  on  the  north 
and  occupied  the  tracts  between  the  Oxus  and  the 
Caspian.  The  Su  were  tlms  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Bactrian  Greeks ;  the  Yue-clii  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Parthians.'^     On  the  particulars  of  this  account. 


^  This  is  tho  date  given.    (See  I  p.  114,  note  2),  which  were  spoken 
Wilson,  Ariana  Ant.  p.  303.)     It  I  b.c.  205,  that  the  movement  com- 
does  not  pretend  to  exactness ;  and  |  menced  seven  or  eight  years  earlier, 
we  may  perhaps  conclude  from  the        '*  "Wilson,  l.s.c. 
words  of  Eutbydemus  (see  above, 
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which  comes  from  the  Cliinese  historians,  we  cannot 
perhaps  altogether  depend ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  main  fact,  attested  by  a  writer  who  visited 
the  Yue-chi  in  B.  c.  139,^  that  they  had  migrated 
about  the  period  mentioned  from  the  interior  of  Asia, 
and  had  established  themselves  sixty  years  later  in  tlie 
Caspian  region.  Such  a  movement  would  necessarily 
have  thrown  the  entire  previous  population  of  those 
parts  into  commotion,  and  would  probably  have  pre- 
cipitated them  upon  their  neighbours.  It  accounts 
satisfactorily  for  the  pressure  of  the  northern  hordes 
at  this  period  on  the  Parthians,  Bactrians,  and  even 
the  Indians ;  and  it  completely  explains  the  crisis  in 
Parthian  history,  which  we  have  now  reached,  and  the 
necessity  which  lay  upon  tlie  nation  of  meeting,  and, 
if  possible,  overcoming,  an  entirely  new  danger. 

In  fact,  one  of  those  occasions  of  peril  had  arisen, 
to  which  in  ancient  times  the  civilised  world  was 
always  liable  from  an  outburst  of  northern  barbarism. 
Whether  the  peril  has  altogether  passed  away  or  not, 
we  need  not  here  inquire;  but  certainly  in  the  old 
world  there  was  always  a  chance  that  civilisation,  art, 
refinement,  luxury,  might  suddenly  and  almost  without 
warning  be  swept  away  by  an  overwhelming  influx  of 
savage  hordes  from  the  unpohshed  North.  From  the 
reign  of  Cyaxares,  when  the  evil  first  showed  itself,^  the 


^  The  Chinese  authority  for  the 
history  of  this  mimtion  is  a 
certain  Chang-kian,  who  was  sent  on 
a  misdon  from  China  to  the  Yue- 
chi  in  B.C.  139,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  B.C.  126. 

*  The  great  Scythian  invasion 
in  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  (ah. 
B.C.  030)  is  a  well-attested  fact  of 
history.    (See  Herod,  i.  103-5;  iv. 


1 ;  Strah.  i.  3,  §  21 ;  xi.  8,  §  4 ; 
Euseb.  Chron,  Can.  ii.  p.  227; 
Oros.  i.  19;  Syncell.  p.  214,  C; 
&'c.)  It  is  the  first  invnsion  of  tho 
kind  that  can  be  rcgardt'd  as  certain, 
Justin's  story  of  a  Scythic  conquest 
of  Asia  in  the  time  of  Sesostris 
(ii.  3,  §  16 ;  cf.  Strab.  xv.  1,  §  6) 
being  probably  apocryphal. 
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danger  was  patent  to  all  wise  and  far-seeing  governors 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  was  from  time  to  time 
guarded  against.  The  expeditions  of  Cyrus  against  the 
Massagetae,  of  Darius  Hystaspis  against  the  European 
Scyths,  of  Alexander  against  the  Get»,  of  Trajan  and 
Probus  across  the  Danube,  were  designed  to  check  and 
intimidate  the  northern  nations,  to  break  their  power, 
and  diminish  the  likelihood  of  their  taking  the  oflensive. 
It  was  now  more  than  four  centuries  since  in  this  part  of 
Asia  any  such  effort  had  been  made ;  ^  and  the  northern 
barbarians  might  naturally  have  ceased  to  fear  the  arms 
and  discipline  of  the  South.  Moreover  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  scarcely  left  them  a  choice.  Pressed 
on  continually  more  and  more  by  the  newly-arrived 
Su  and  Yue-chi,  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  Transoxi- 
anian  regions  were  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  new 
settlements,  and  could  only  attempt  to  find  them  in 
the  quarter  towards  which  they  were  driven  by  the 
new-comers.  Strengthened,  probably,  by  daring  spirits 
from  among  their  conquerors  themselves,'  they  crossed 
the  rivers  and  the  deserts  by  which  they  had  been 
hitherto  confined,  and  advancing  against  the  Parthians, 
Bactrians,  and  Arians,  threatened  to  carry  all  before 
them.  We  have  seen  how  successful  they  were  against 
the  Bactrians.*  In  Ariana,  they  passed  the  mountains, 
and,  proceeding  southwards,  occupied  thd  tract  below 
the  great  lake  wherein  the  Helmcnd  terminates,  which 
took  from  them  the  name  of  Sacastane  *  ('  land  of  the 


'  The  attack  made  by  Cyrus  on  I  led  by  individuals  of  the  race  that 
the  MassageUe  belongs  to  the  year  I  has  expelled  them. 
B  c.  659.  '      '  See  above,  p.  115. 

'^  The  Chinese  regard  the  con-  I      ^  This  name  is  first  found  in  Isi- 
guesta  as  made  by  the  Su  and  the  I  dore  of  Charax,  who  belongs  pro- 
Yue-chi.  In  migratory  movements,    bably  to  the  Augustan  age. 
the  expelled  people  are  constantly  ', 
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Saka/  or  Scyths) — a  name  still  to  be  traced  in  the 
modern  '  Seistan.'  Further  to  tlie  east,  they  effected  a 
lodgment  in  Kabul,  and  another  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Indus  valley,  which  for  a  time  bore  the  name  of 
Indo-Scythia.^  They  even  crossed  the  Indus  and  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  India,  but 
here  they  were  met  and  repulsed  by  a  native  monarch, 
about  the  year  B.C.  56.^ 

The  people  engaged  in  this  great  movement  are 
called,  in  a  general  way,  by  the  classical  writers,  Sacaj, 
or  Scythae — i.e.,  Scyths.  They  consisted  of  a  number 
of  tribes,  similar  for  the  most  part  in  language,  habits, 
and  mode  of  life,  and  allied  more  or  less  closely  to  tlie 
other  nomadic  races  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia. 
Of  these  tribes  the  principal  were  the  Massagetai 
(*  great  Jits,  or  Jats  '),  who  occupied  the  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Oxus  ;  ^  the  Dalian,  who 
bordered  the  Caspian  above  Hyrcania,  and  extended 
thence  to  the  latitude  of  Herat ;  *  the  Tochari,^  who 
settled  in  the  mountains  between  the  upper  Jaxartes 
and  the  upper  Oxus,  where  they  gave  name  to  the 
tract  known  as  Tokharestan  ;  tlie  Asii,  or  Asiani,  who 
were  closely  connected  with  the  Tochari ;  ^  and  the 
Sakarauli  (Saraucaj  ?),  who  arc  found  connected  witli 
both  the  Tochari  and  the  Asiani.''  Some  of  these  tribes 
contained  within  them  further  sub-divisions  ;  e.g.  the 
Dahaj,  who  comprised  tlie  Parni  (or  Aparni),  the  Pissuri, 
and  the  Xanthii ;  ®  and  the  Massagetaj,  who  included 
among  them  Chorasmii,  Attasii,  and  others.^ 


*  Wilson,  Ariana  Antiqua,  pp. 
802,  3a5,  347,  &c 

3  Ibid.  p.  302. 
»  Strab.  xi.  8,  §  8. 

*  Ibid.  §  2. 

*  See  Trog.  Pomp.  Prol.  lib.  xliLj 
Justin,  xlii.  2,  §  2 ;  Strab.  I.8.C.  ] 
Dionys.  Perieg.  762. 


^  Trogus  siiid  that  the  Asiani  nt 
one  time  furnished  kings  to  the 
Tochari.     (Prol.  lib.  xlii.  adjin,) 

'  Strab.  I.8.C. ;  Trog.  Pomp.  Prol. 
Hb.  xli. 

«  Strab.  I.8.C. 

»  Ibid.  xi.  8,  §  8. 
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The  general  character  of  the  barbarism,  in  wliicli 
these  various  races  were  involved,  may  be  best  learnt 
from  the  description  given  of  one  of  them,  the  Massagetaj, 
vnth  but  few  differences,  by  Herodotus  ^  and  Strabo.* 
According  to  this   description,  the  Massagetaj   were 
nomads,  who  moved  about  in  wagons  or  carts,  accom- 
panied by  their  flocks  and  herds,  on  whose  milk  they 
chiefly  sustained  themselves.     Each  man  had  only  one 
wife,  but  aU  the  wives  were  held  in  common.     They 
were  good  riders  and  excellent  archers,  but  fought  both 
on  horseback  and  on  foot,  and  used,  besides  their  bows 
and  arrows,  lances,  knives,  and  battle-axes.     They  had 
little  or  no  iron,  but  made  their  spear  and  arrow-heads, 
and  their  Other  weapons,  of  bronze.     They  had  also 
bronze  breast-plates;    but  otherwise  the  metal  with 
which  they  adorned  and  protected  their  own  persons,  and 
the  heads  of  their  horses,  was  gold.     To   a  certain 
extent  they  were  cannibals.^    It  was  their  custom  not 
to  let  the  aged  among  them  die  a  natural  death,  but, 
when  life  seemed  approaching  its  natural  term,  to  offer 
them  up  in  sacrifice,  and  then  boil  tlie  flesh  and  feast 
on  it.     This  mode  of  ending  life  was  regarded  as  tlie 
best  and  most  honourable ;  such  as  died  of  disease  were 
not  eaten  but  buried,  and  their  friends  bewailed  their 
misfortune. 

It  may  be  added  to  this,  that  we  have  suflScient 
reason  to  beUeve  that  the  Massagetse  and  the  other 
nomads  of  these  parts  regarded  the  use  of  poisoned 
arrows  as  legitimate  in  warfare,  and  employed  the 
venom    of   serpents,    and    the    corrupted    blood   of 

*  Herod,  i.  215,  216.  from   Pliny,  who  notes  the  eanie 

2  Strab.  XL  8,  §.0.  feature  in  the  Tochari  (*  Tochari 

'  That  the  Massagetie  were  not  ...  humanis  corporibus  vescuntur.' 

the  only  cannibals  amouf^  tlie  no-  //.  X,  vi.  17.) 

madic  hordes  of  these  parts,  appears 
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man,  to  make  the  wounds  wliich  they  inflicted  more 
deadly.^ 

Thus,  what  was  threatened  was  not  merely  the  con- 
quest of  one  race  by  another  cognate  to  it,  hke  that  of 
the  Medes  by  the  Persians,  or  of  the  Greeks  by  Kome, 
but  tlie  obliteration  of  such  art,  civiUsation,  and  refine- 
ment as  Western  Asia  had  attained  to  in  coiurse  of  ages 
by  the  successive  efforts  of  Babylonians,  Assyrians, 
Modes,  Persians,  and  Greeks — the  spread  over  some  of 
the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth  of  a  low  type  of  savagery 
— a  type  which  in  religion  went  no  further  than  the 
worship  of  the  sun ;  *  in  art  knew  but  tlie  easier  forms 
of  metallurgy  and  the  construction  of  carts ;  in  man- 
ners and  customs,  included  cannibalism,  •  the  use  of 
poisoned  weapons,  and  a  relation  between  the  sexes 
destructive  alike  of  all  delicacy  and  of  all  family  affec- 
tion.    The  Parthians  were,  no  doubt,  rude  and  coarse 
in  their  character  as  compared  with  tlie  Persians  ;  but 
they  had  been  civilised  to  a  certain  extent  by  three 
centuries  of  subjection  to  the  Persians  and  the  Greco- 
Macedonians  before  they  rose  to  ])ower ;  they  affected 
Persian   manners;    the)'  patronized  Greek   art,  they 
appreciated  the  advantages  of  having  in  their  midst  a 
number  of  Greek  states.     Had  the  Massagetse  and  their 
kindred  tribes  of  Sakas,  Tochari,  Daha3,  Yue-chi,  and 
Su,  which  now  menaced  the  Parthian  power,  succeeded 
in  sweeping  it  away,  the  general  declension  of  all  which 
is  lovely  or  excellent  in  human  life  would  have  been 
marked.     Scythicism  would  have  overspread  Western 
Asia.     No  doubt  the  conquerors  would  have  learned 
something  from  those  whom  they  subjected;   but  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  they  would  have  learned  much. 


*  See  Plin.  //,  3^  xi,  5a 

'  Herod,  i.  21^.     nt^'*v  ftttemv 


ii\wir  e.'>^>'i  rni,    Strabo  repeats  tlie 
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The  cliangc  would  have  been  like  that  which  passed 
over  the  Empire  of  the  West,  when  Goths,  Vandals, 
Burgundians,  Alans,  Heruli,  depopulated  its  fairest  pro- 
vinces and  laid  its  civilisation  in  the  dust  The  East 
would  have  been  barbarised ;  the  gains  of  centuries 
would  have  been  lost ;  the  work  of  Cyrus,  Darius, 
Alexander,  and  other  great  benefactors  of  Asiatic 
humanity  have  been  undone ;  Western  Asia  woidd 
have  sunk  back  into  a  condition  not  very  much  above 
that  from  which  it  was  raised  two  thousand  years  earlier 
by  the  primitive  Chaldaeans  and  the  Assyrians. 

Artabanus  U.,  the  Parthian  monarch  who  succeeded 
Phraates  11.,  appears  to  have  appreciated  aright  the 
perils  of  his  position.  He  was  not  content,  when  the 
jmrticular  body  of  barbarians  which  had  defeated  and 
slain  his  predecessor,  having  ravaged  Parthia  Proper, 
returned  home,  to  fold  his  arms  and  wait  until  he  was 
again  attacked.  According  to  the  brief,  but  expressive 
words  of  Justin,^  he  assumed  the  aggressive,  and  in- 
vaded the  country  of  the  Tochari,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Scythic  tribes,  which  was  nov/  settled 
in  a  portion  of  the  region  that  had,  till  lately,  belonged 
to  the  Bactrian  kingdom.*  Artabanus  evidently  felt 
that  what  was  needed  was  to  roll  back  the  flood  of  in- 
vasion, whicli  had  advanced  so  near  to  the  sacred  home 
of  liis  nation ;  that  the  barbarians  required  to  be  taught 
a  lesson ;  that  they  must  at  least  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  Parthia  was  to  be  respected ;  or  that,  if  this 
could  not  be  done,  the  fate  of  the  Empire  was  sealed. 
He  therefore,  with  a  gallantry  and  boldness  that  we 
cannot  sufficiently  admire — a  boldness  that  seemed  like 


»  <Bello  Tocharisl  UkUo'  (Jlia,  \      »  See  above,  p.  115. 
Pha.  xlii.  2,  §  2).  ' 
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rashness,  but  was  in  reality  prudence,  without  calculating 
too  closely  the  immediate  chances  of  battle,  led  his 
troops  against  one  of  the  most  forward  of  the  advancing 
tribes.  But  fortune,  unhappily,  was  adverse.  How 
the  battle  was  progressing  we  are  not  told;  but  it 
appears  that  in  the  thick  of  an  engagement,  Artabanus 
received  a  wound  in  the  fore-arm,  from  tlie  effects  of 
which  he  died  almost  immediately.^  The  death  of  the 
leader  decides  in  the  East,  almost  to  a  certainty,  the 
issue  of  a  contest.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Parthians, 
having  lost  theii*  monarch,  were  repulsed;  that  the 
expedition  failed;  and  that  the  situation  of  affairs 
became  once  more  at  least  as  threatening  as  it  had  been 
before  Artabanus  made  his  attempt.  Two  Parthian 
monai'chs  had  now  fallen  within  the  space  of  a  few 
years  in  combat  with  the  aggressive  Scyths — two  Par- 
thian armies  had  suffered  defeat.  Was  this  to  bp 
always  so  ?  If  it  was,  then  Parthia  had  only  to  make 
up  her  mind  to  fall,  and,  hke  the  great  Eoman,  to  let 
it  be  her  care  that  she  should  fall  grandly  and  witli 
dignity. 


^  *  lu  brachio  vulneratus,  statim  \  painful  suBpicion  that  the  weapon 
decedit/  (Justin,  1.8.c.)  The  iiw-  'which  dealt  the  wound  had  been 
mediate  death  consequent  upon  a  |  poisoned.  (See  above,  p.  120,  note 
wound  in    the  forearm    raises  a  |  1.) 
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Acoessum  of  MithKtdates  II.  Tennination  of  the  Scythtc  Wars,  Com^ 
mencement  of  the  xttntggle  with  Armenia.  Previous  history  of  Armenia, 
ResuU  of  the  first  Armenian  War,  First  contact  of  Roine  with  Parthia. 
Attitude  of  Rome  towards  the  East  at  this  time.  Second  Artnenian  War. 
Death  of  Mithridates, 

*  Mithridati  res  gestae  Magni  cognomen  dedere.' — Justin,  xlii.  2,  §  3. 

Ox  the  death  of  Artaoanus  IL,  about  B.C.  124,  his  son, 
Mithridates  11.,  was  proclaimed  king.  Of  this  moaarch, 
whose  achievements  (according  to  Justin^)  procured  him 
the  epithet  of  '  the  Great,'  the*  accounts  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  extremely  scanty  and  unsatis- 
factory. Justin,  who  is  our  principal  informant  on  the 
subject  of  the  early  Parthian  history,  has  unfortunately 
confounded  him  with  the  third  monarch  of  the  name,^ 
who  ascended  the  throne  more  than  sixty  years  later, 
and  has  left  us  only  the  slightest  and  most  meagre  out- 
line of  his  actions.  The  other  classical  writers,  only  to 
a  very  small  extent,  supplement  Justin's  narrative  ;  and 
the  result  is  that  of  a  reign  which  was  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  early  Parthian  series,  the  historical 
inquirer  at  the  present  day  can  form  but  a  most  incom- 
plete conception. 

It  appears,  however,  from.tlie  account  of  Justin,  and 
from  such  other  notices.as  hay.o  reached  us  of  the  con- 


*  See  the  passage  quoted  at  *tK6 
liead  of  the  chapter.  Compate 
Trog.  romp.  Prol.  lib.  xlii. 

2  Justin,  xlii.  4,  §  1.  That  Tro- 
gus  did    not    make    the    mistake 


Uppears'from  the  Prologue  to  book 
xlii.,  where  we  are  told  that  he 
placed  several  kings  between  Mi- 
thridates U.  and  Orodes. 
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dition  of  things  at  this  time  in  the  regions  lying  east  of 
the  Caspian,  that  Mithridates  was  entirely  successful 
where  his  father  and  his  cousin  had  signally  failed.   He 
gained  a  number  of  victories  over  the  Scythic  hordes ;  ^ 
and  effectually  checked  their  direct  progress  towards 
the  south,  throwing  them  thereby  upon  the  east  and  the 
south-east.     Danger  to  Parthia  from  the  Scyths  seems 
after  his  reign  to  have  passed  away.   (They  found  a 
vent  for  their  superabundant  population  in  Seistan, 
Affghanistan,  and  India,  and  ceased  to  have  any  hopes 
of  making  an  impression   on  the  Arsacid  kingdom. 
Mithridates,  it  is  probable,  even  took  territory  from 
them.     The   acquisition  of  parts  of  Bactria  by  the 
Parthians/ro/M  the  Scyilts^  which  is  attested  by  Strabo,* 
belongs,  in  all  likelihood,  to  his  reign ;  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Parthian  dominion  to  Seistan  ^  may  well 
date  from  the  same  period.  Justin  tells  us  that  he  added 
many  nations  to  the  Parthian  Empire.*  The  statements 
made  of  the  extent  of  Parthia  on  the  side  of  Syria  in 
the  time  of  Mithridates  the  First  render  it  impossible 
for  us  to  discover  these  nations  in  the  west :  we  are, 
therefore,  compelled  to  regard  them  as  consisting  of 
races  on  the  eastern  frontier,  who  could  at  this  period 
only  be   outlying  tribes   of  tlie  recent   Scythic  im- 
migration. 

The  victories  of  Mithridates  in  the  East  encouraged 
him  to  turn  his  arms  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  important  country  of  Armenia, 
which  bordered  his  north-western  frontier,  Armenia 
was  at  the  time  under  the  government  of  a  certain 


^  '  Cum  Scythis  prospere  aliquo- 
ties  dimicavity  ultor(|ueinjuriee  pa- 
rentum  fuit.'     (Justin,  xlii.  2,  §  5.) 

'  Strab.  xi.  0,  §  2.  'a^uXoito 
r^C  BuKvptaviii  uioof;  foi   llup£vatotJ 


fiiattauivoi  Tovq  ^KvBnq, 
*  Isid.  Char.  Maiis.  Parth, 


18. 


*  *  Multos  populos  Farthico  regno 
addidit.'  (xlii.  2,  §  4.) 
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Ortoadistus,^  who  seems  to  have  been  the  predecessor, 
and  was  perhaps  the  father,  of  the  great  Tigranes.^  Ortoa- 
distus  ruled  the  tract  called  by  the  Eomans  '  Armenia 
Magna,'  which  extended  from  the  Euphrates  on  the 
west  to  the  mouth  of  the  Araxes  on  the  east,  and  from 
the  valley  of  the  Kur  northwards  to  Mount  Niphates 
and  the  head  streams  of  the  Tigris  towards  the  south. 
The  people  over  which  he  ruled  was  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Asia,  and  had  on  many  occasions  shown  itself  im- 
patient of  a  conqueror.  Justin,  on  reaching  this  point 
in  his  work,  observes  that  he  could  not  feel  himself 
justified  if,  when  his  subject  brought  before  him  so 
mighty  a  kingdom,  he  did  not  enter  at  some  length  on 
its  previous  history.*  The  modern  historian  would  be 
even  less  excusable  than  Justin  if  he  omitted  such  a 
review,  since,  while  he  has  less  right  to  assume  a 
knowledge  of  early  Armenian  history  on  the  part  of  his 
readers,  he  has  greater  means  of  gratifying  their 
curiosity,  owing  to  the  recent  discovery  of  sources  of 
information  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

Armenia  first  comes  before  us  in  Genesis,  where  it  is 
mentioned  as  the  country  on  whose  mountains  the  ark 
rested.*  A  recollection  of  it  was  thenceforth  retained 
in  the  semi-mythic  traditions  of  the  Babylonians.^ 
According  to  some,^  the  Egyptian  monarchs  of  tlie 


'  Justin,  xlii.  2,  §  C.  Some  of 
the  MSS.  hRve  <  Arthoadisti,' 
others  '  Artadisti.'  It  may  be  sus- 
pected that  the  true  reading  is 
*  Artavasdis.' 

'  Appian  makes  Tigranes  the  son 
of  a  Tigranes  (Syr.  p.  118,  D)  ;  but 
his  authority  is  not  verjr  ffreat. 
Moses  of  Chorene  ealla  bis  mther 


etymologically  quite  distinct  from 
Armenia,  but  wmch  designates  the 
same  country. 

*  See  Beros.  Fr.  7,  §  C. 

^  Lenormant,  Manttel  cCHistoire 
Antique  de  F Orient,  voL  i.  pp.  370, 
385,  &c.  The  conclusion  is  based 
on  the  etjmological  identity  of  a 
word  read  as  Lemanen  or  lUmanen 


Ardnshes.  i  with  Armina  (Old  Pers.)  or  Ar- 

^  .Justin,  xlii.  2,  §§  7,  8.  !  menia.  The  etymology  is,  of  course, 

^  Gen.  viii.  4.     The  geographical  '  quite  possible ;  but  it  is  against  the 

term  used  is  Ararat,  JST^i  which  is    identification  that  the  word  Armina 
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eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  carried  their  arms 
into  its  remote  valleys,  and  exacted  tribute  from  the 
petty  chiefs  who  then  ruled  there.     At  any  rate,  it  is 
certain  that  from  about  the  ninth  century  B.C.  it  was 
well  known  to  the  Assyrians,  who  were  engaged  from 
that  time  till  about  B.C.  640  in  almost  constant  wars 
with  its  inhabitants.^     At  this  period  three  principal 
races  inhabited  the   country — the  Nairi,   who  were 
spread  from  the  mountains  west  of  Lake  Van  along  both 
sides  of  the  Tigris  to  Bir  on  the  Euphrates,  and  even 
further;  the  Urarda  (Alarodii,  or  people  of  Ararat), 
who  dwelt  north  and  east  of  the  Nairi,  on  the  upper 
Euphrates,  about  the  lake  of  Van,  and  probably  on  the 
Araxes ;  and  the  Minni,  whose  country  lay  south-east 
of  the  Urarda,  in  the  Urumiyeh  basin  and  the  adjoin- 
ing parts  of  Zagros.     Of  these  three  races,  tlie  Urarda 
were  the  most  powerful,  and  it  was  with  them  that  the 
Assyrians  waged  their  most  bloody  wars.     The  capital 
city  of  the  Urarda  was  Van,  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  lake  ;  and  here  it  was  that  their  kings  set  up  the 
most  remarkable  of  their  inscriptions.     Six  monarchs, 
who  apparently  all  belong  to  one  dynasty,  left  inscrip- 
tions in  this  locality  commemorative  of  their  military 
expeditions  or  of  their  offerings  to  the  gods.^  Tlie  later 
names  of  the  series  can  be  identified  with  those  of 
kings  who  contended  with  Assyrian  monarchs  belong- 
ing to  the  last,  or  Sargonid,  dynasty ;  ^  and  hence  we 
are  entitled  approximately  to  fix  the  series  to  the 


seems  not  to  hayo  been  known  in 
the  country  tiU  the  times  of  the 
Medo-Peraians. 

1  See  Ancient  MonarcJnes,  toI.  ii. 
pp.  101,  112,  150,  210,  &c.  (2nd 
edit.) 

'  For  an  account  of  these  inscrip-  i  B.C.  C40, 
tions,    see    Layard,    Nineveh    and  \ 


Babi/lan,  pp.  394-403.    They  have 
been  published  by  Schulz. 

'  Arghistis  contended  vrith  Sar- 
gon,  ab.  B.C.  720-700,  and  the 
second  Bilat-Duri  (Milidduris  of 
Layard)  with  Asshur-bani-pal,  ab. 
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seventh  and  eighth  centuries  before  our  era.  The 
Urarda  must  at  this  time  have  exercised  a  dominion 
over  almost  the  whole  of  tlie  region  to  which  the  name 
of  Armenia  commonly  attaches.^  They  were  worthy 
antagonists  of  the  Assyrians,  and,  though  occasionally 
worsted  in  fight',  maintained  their  independence,  at  any 
rate,  till  the  time  of  Asshur-bani-pal  (about  B.C.  640), 
when  the  last  king  of.  the  Van  series,  whose  name  is 
read  as  Bilat-duri,  succumbed  to  the  Assyrian  power, 
and  consented  to  pay  a  tribute  for  his  dominions.^ 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  between  the  time 
when  we  obtain  this  view  of  the  primitive  Armenian 
peoples  and  that  at  which  we  next  have  any  exact 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  country — the  time  of 
the  Persian  monarchy — a  great  revolution  had  taken 
place  in  the  region.  The  Nairi,  Urarda,  and  Minni 
were  Tun^iian,  or,  at  any  rate,  non-Arian,  races.^ 
Their  congeners  in  Western  Asia  were  the  early  Baby- 
lonians and  the  Susianians,  not  the  Medes,  the  Persians, 
or  the  Phrygians.  But  by  the  time  of  Herodotus  the 
Arian  character  of  the  Armenians  had  become  estab- 
blished.  Their  close  connection  with  the  Phrygians 
was  recognised.*  They  had  changed  their  national 
appellation ;  for  while  in  the  Assyrian  period  the  terms 
Na'iri  and  Urarda  had  preponderated,  under  the  Per- 
sians they  had  come  to  be  called  Armenians  and  their 
countr}^  Armenia.^     The  personal  names  of  individuals 


'  Thejr  style  themselves  *  kings 
of  the  >iairi,'  and  relate  their  suc- 
cessful expeditions  into  the  Minni 
country.  Their  inscriptions  at  Ma- 
latiyeh,  Pain,  and  in  the  Mijandah, 
south  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  indicate 


'  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the 
author's  Herodotus,  vol.  iy.  p.  206, 
2nd  edit. 

*  Herod,  vii.  73. 

•''  See  the  ISeh.  Ins.  col.  i.  par.  6; 
col.    ii.    par.    7,    &c.     The    term 


the  extent  of  their  swHV.  'Apu'u'wi  seems  to  have  been  first 


*  Aticient  Monarchies,  vol.  ii.  p. 
210,  2nd  edit. 


introduced   into  Greece  by  Heca- 
tajus  (Fr.  lOo). 
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in  the  country,  both  men  and  women,  had  acquired  a 
decidedly  Arian  cast.^  Everything  seems  to  indicate 
that  a  strange  people  had  immigrated  into  the  land, 
bringing  with  them  a  new  language,  new  manners  and 
customs,  and  a  new  reli^ous  system.^  Prom  what 
quarter  they  had  come,  whether  from  Phrygia,  as 
Herodotus  and  Stephen'  believed,  or,  as  we  should 
gather  from  their  language  and  religion,  from  Media,  is 
perhaps  doubtftil ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  from  one 
quarter  or  another  Armenia  had  been  Arianised  ;  the 
old  Turanian  character  had  passed  away  from  it ;  im- 
migrants had  flocked  in,  and  a  new  people  had  been 
formed — the  real  Armenians  of  later  times,  and  indeed 
of  the  present  day — ^by  the  admixture  of  ruUng  Arian 
tribes  with  a  primitive  Turanian  population,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  inhabitants. 

The  new  race,  thus  formed,  though  perhaps  not  less 
brave  and  warlike  than  the  old,  was  less  bent  on  main- 
taining its  independence.  Moses  of  Chorene,  the 
Armenian  historian,  admits  that  from  the  time  of  the 
Median  preponderance  in  Western  Asia,  the  Armenians 
held  under  them  a  subject  position.*    That  such  was 


*  In  the  Behistun  Inscription  we 
have  three  Armeniftn  names,  Da- 
darshish,  Arakha,  and  Handita. 
Of  these  Dadarshish  is  manifestly 
Arian,  heing  n  reduplicated  form 
from  (iarshj  *  to  dare.'  Arakha  has 
the  root  Ar  (=  arit/a^  *  noble') 
with  the  Scvthic  termination  akh 
suffixed  to  it.  Handita  has  the 
same  participial  ending  as  Khsha- 
thrita  (Xathritis),  Arshita  (Ar- 
sites),  and  the  like,  but  its  etymo- 
log)'  is  otherwise  obscure.  To 
these  undoubt^^  Amieninn  name^ 
we  may  «dd  from  Moaes  nf  Cho- 
x^M  Tigrauea,  Tigrauiiv  Eryandua 


(rsAryandes),  and  Zaria ;  and  from 
I  Xenophon,    Sabaris    ('  =  Svbare3). 
Of  these,  Tigranes,  Arynncfes,  nnd 
I  Sybares    are  well-known    Persiiiu 
I  names ;  Tigrania  is  a  feminine  form 
'  of   Tigranes    (compare    lloxane) ; 
Zaria    is   from   zara^    *  gold,'    and 
would  mean  'golden-hair«d.'  Com- 
pare the  Greek  ClirvstS  and  Chrysis. 

*  The  later  Armenian  religion 
was  like  the  Persian  (Strab.  xi  14, 
§  16).  The  religion  of  the  Urarda 
was  entirely  different 

^  St**pb,  WjA,  All  \iM\  'Af/iiWo. 

*  Ili^r.  Annmu  I  2L^ 
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their  position  under  the  Persians  is  abundantly  evident ;  ^ 
and,  so  far  as  appears,  there  was  only  one  occasion 
during  the  entire  Achaemenian  period  (b.c.  559  to  B.C. 
331)  when  they  exhibited  any  impatience  of  the  Persian 
yoke,  or  made  any  attempt  to  free  themselves  from  it 
In  the  early  portion  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
they  took  part  in  a  revolt  raised  by  a  Mede  called 
Phraortes,  and  were  not  reduced  to  obedience  without 
some  difficulty.*     But  from  henceforth  their  fidelity  to 
the  Acha^menian  Kings  was  unbroken ;  they  paid  their 
tribute  (apparently)  without  reluctance,*  and  furnished 
contingents   of    troops  to  the  Persian   armies    when 
called   upon.'*      After  Arbela,  they  submitted  without 
a  struggle  to  Alexander;*  and  when  in  the  division 
of   his  dominions,   which   followed    upon   the   battle 
of  Ipsus,   they  fell    naturally  to    Seleucus,   tliey  ac- 
quiesced   in    the  arrangement^      It  was    not    until 
Antiochus  the    Great    suffered    his   great    defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  (e.g.    190)  that  Armenia 
bestirred  itself,  and,  after  probably  four  and  a  half 
centuries  of  subjection,  became  once  more  an  indepen- 
dent power.     Even  then  the  movement  seems  to  have 
originated  rather  in  the  ambition  of  a  chief  than  in  a 
desire  for  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  people.     Artaxias 
had  been  governor  of  the  Greater  Armenia  under  Anti- 
ochus,^ and  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
Imttle  of  Magnesia  to  change  his  title  of  satrap  into  that 
of  sovereign.     No  war  followed.     Antiochus  was  too 


*  Behist,  Ins,  col.  i.  par.  6; 
Herod.  iii.  93  ;  Xen.  An.  iv.  3,  §  4; 
4,  5  4 :  ArriaD,  Ejrp.  Alex.  iii.  8. 

*  Beh,  Inscr.  col.  ii.  par.  2-13. 

*  Strab.  xi  14,  §  9.     'O  aarpdvtig 


*  Herod,  vii.  73 ;  Arrian,  1.  a.  c 
'  Arrian,  iii.  16. 

•  Strab.  xi.  14,  §  15. 

'  Ibid.      'Hpx'**'    oirmt  [^ApratioQ 


rj|c  Aoftfviai    rtf    Hiptty    kot     troQ     rt   rai  Zapinipif;^  row  {iaatM^  ixf 
iwitvpiovQ    xwXovc    rote    MiOpcuctyoic ,  TfA^vro^* 
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much  weakened  by  his  reverses  to  make  any  attempt 
to  reduce  Artaxias  or  recover  Armenia  ;  and  the  nation 
obtained  autonomy  without  having  to  undergo  the 
usual  ordeal  of  a  bloody  struggle.  When  at  the  expi- 
ration of  five-and-twenty  years  Epiphanes,  the  son  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  determined  on  an  effort  to  recon- 
quer the  lost  province,  no  very  stubborn  resistance  was 
offered  to  him.  Artaxias  was  defeated  and  made  pri- 
soner in  the  very  first  year  of  the  war  (b.c.  165),  and 
Armenia  seems  to  have  passed  again  under  the  sway  of 
the  Seleucidae.^ 

It  would  seem  that  matters  remained  in  this  state 
for  the  space  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  When, 
however,  Mithridates  I.  (Arsaces  VI.),  about  B.C.  150, 
had  overrun  the  eastern  provinces  of  Syria,  and  made 
himself  master  in  succession  of  Media,  Elymais,  and 
Babylonia,  the  revolutionary  movement  excited  by 
his  successes  reached  Armenia,  and  the  standard  of 
independence  was  once  more  raised  in  that  countr)\ 
According  to  the  Armenian  historians,^  an  Arsacid 
prince,  Wagharshag  or  Valarsaces,  was  established  as 
sovereign  by  the  influence  of  the  Parthian  monarch, 
but  was  allowed  to  rule  independently.  A  reign  of 
twenty-two  years  is  assigned  to  this  prince,  whose 
kingdom  is  declared  to  have  reached  from  the  Caucasus 
to  Nisibis,  and  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Mediterranean.* 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Arshag  (Arsaces),  who 
reigned  thirteen  ye.Ts,  and  was,  hke  his  father,  active 
and  warlike,  contending  chiefly  with  the  people  of 
Pontus.*  At  his  death  the  crown  descended  to  his  son, 
Ardashes,^  who  is  probably  the  Ortoadistus  of  Justin.^ 

Such  were  the  antecedents  of  Armenia  when  Mithri- 

'  Appbn,  Sfmac0,  p,  117,  B,        ^       *  IU6.  cb.  8. 
*  S«?e  Mua.  Chor,  Mid.  Arm.  ii-         *  U>id,  cU.  !>,  I  I. 
S,  *  AidiAkoi  la  EUftda  bj  Moses  the 

^  Ibid.  cHa.  4-7.  hltk^  mA  fi^^cmeoT  ot  Tigranes, 
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dates  n.,  having  given  an  effectual  check  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Scythians  in  the  east,  determined  to  direct 
his  arms  towards  the  west,  and  to  attack  the  dominions 
of  his  relative,  the  third  of  the  Armenian  Arsacidie. 
Of  the  circumstances  of  this  war,  and  its  results,  we 
have  scarcely  any  knowledge.  Justin,  who  alone 
distinctly  mentions  it,  gives  us  no  details.  A  notice, 
however,  in  Strabo,  which  must  refer  to  about  this 
time,  is  thought  to  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness 
the  result  of  the  struggle,  which,  seems  to  have  been 
imfavourable  to  the  Armenians.  Strabo  says  that 
Tigranes,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  for  a 
time  a  hostage  among  the  Parthians.^  As  hostages 
are  only  given  by  the  vanquished  party,  we  may 
assume  that  Ortoadistus  (Ardashes)  found  himself 
unable  to  offer  an  effectual  resistance  to  the  Parthian 
king,  and  consented  after  a  while  to  a  disadvantageous 
peace,  for  his  observance  of  which  hostages  were 
required  by  the  victor. 

It  cannot  have  been  more  than  a  few  years  after  the 
termination  of  this  war,  which  must  have  taken  place 
towards  the  close  of  the  second,  or  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  first  centuiy,^  that  Parthia  was  for 
the  first  time  brought  into  contact  with  Eome. 

The  Great  Republic,  which  after  her  complete  victory 
over  Antiochus  IIL,  B.C.  190,  had  dechned  to  take 


and  is  given  a  reign  of  twenty-five 
vears.  (Compare  ii.  10,  §  1  with 
li.  13,  §  1.)  This  would  bring  his 
accf^ssion  to  B.c.  121,  and  would 
make  the  expedition  of  Mithridates 
II.  ^^ab.  B.C.  100)  certainly  fall  in 
his  time. 

'  Strab.  xi  14,  §  15.    Kor*  apx^ 
luv  itfiiipivat    napct  llapOoii*     Com- 

k2 


pare  Justin,  xxxviii.  3,  §  1. 

'  As  Tigranes  lived  to  B.C.  5o, 
and  was  eighty-five  at  his  death 
(Lucian,  Macr,  §  15),  he  must 
have  been  born  B.C.  140 ;  in  which 
case  he  can  scarcely  have  been 
given  as  a  hostage  till  B.C.  120.  His 
accession  to  the  throne  is  generally 
placed  B.C.  06. 
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possession  of  a  single  foot  of  ground  in  Asia,  regarding 
the  general  state  of  afiairs  as  not  then  ripe  for  an 
advance  of  Terminus  in   that  quarter,  had  now  for 
some  time  seen  reason  to  alter  its  policy,  and  to  aim 
at  adding  to  its  European  an  extensive  Asiatic  do- 
minion.    Macedonia  and  Greece  having  been  absorbed, 
and  Carthage  destroyed  (b.c.  148-146),  the  conditions 
of  the  political  problem  seemed  to  be  so  far  changed 
as  to  render  a  further  advance  towards  the  east  a  safe 
measure ;  and  accordingly,  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
line  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus  was  coming  to  an  end, 
the  Senate  set  on  foot  intrigues  which  had  for  their 
object  the  devolution  upon  Kome  of  the  sovereignty 
belonging  to  those  monarchs.     By  clever  management 
the  third  Attains  was  induced,  in  repayment  of  his 
father's  obligations  to  the  Komans,^  to  bequeath  his 
entire  dominions  as  a  legacy  to  the  Eepublic.     In  vain 
did   his  illegitimate  half-brother,  Aristonicus,  dispute 
the  validity  of  so   extraordinary    a   testament;    the 
Romans,  aided  by  Mithridates  IV.,  then  monarch  of 
Pontus,  easily  triumphed  over  such  resistance  as  this 
unfortunate  prince  could  offer,^  and  having  ceded  to 
their  ally  the  portion  of  Phrygia  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Pergamene  kingdom,'  entered  on  the  possession 
of  the  remainder.     Having  thus   become  an  Asiatic 
power,  the  Great  Republic  was  of  necessity  mixed  up 
henceforth  with  the  various  movements  and  struggles 
which  agitated  Western  Asia,  and  was  naturally  led  to 
strengthen  its  position  among  the  Asiatic  kingdoms 


'  The  chief  use  which  Rome 
made  of  her  victory  at  Magnesia 
was  to  augment  the  territory  of  her 
ally,  Eumenes  of  Perjramua,  whose 
dominions  she  more  than  doubled 
on  the    occasion.    (See    Niebahr^ 


Lectures  on  Ancient  Huftory,  voL 
iii.  p.  403,  E.  T.) 

»  Justin,  XXX vL  4,  §§  6-0;  VelL 
Paterc.  IL  4,  &c. 

»  Joitiiiy  zzzfiL  1,  f  2. 
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by  such  alliances  as  seemed  at  each  conjuncture  best 
fitted  for  its  interests. 

Hitherto  no  occasion  had  arisen  for    any  direct 
dealings  between  Eome  and  Parthia.     Their  respective 
territories  were  still  separated  by  considerable  tracts, 
which   were  in   the   occupation  of  the   Syrians,  the 
Cappadocians,  and   the  Armenians.     Their  interests 
had  neither  clashed,  nor  as  yet  suflBiciently  united  them 
to  give  rise  to  any  diplomatic  intercourse.     But  the 
progress  of  the  two  Empires  in  opposite  directions  was 
continually  bringing  them  nearer  to  each  other ;  and 
events  had  now  reached  a  point  at  which  the  Empires 
began  to  have  (or  to  seem  to  have)  such  a  community 
of  interests  as  led  naturally  to  an  exchange  of  com- 
munications.    A  great  power  had  been  recently  de- 
veloped in  these  parts.     In  the  rapid  way  so  common 
in  the  East,  Mithridates  V.,  of  Pontus,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Eome's  ally,  had,  between  B.c.  112  and 
B.C.  93,  built  up  an  Empire  of  vast  extent,  numerous 
population,  and  almost  inexhaustible  resources.     He 
had   established   his  authority  over  Armenia   Minor, 
Colchis,  the  entire  east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Chersonesus   Taurica,   or  kingdom   of  the  Bosporus, 
and   even  over   the  w^hole   tract  lying  west  of  the 
Chersonese  as   far  as   the   mouth   of  the  Tyras,   or 
Dniester.^     Nor  had  these  gains  contented  him.     He 
had  obtained   half  of  Paphlagonia  by  an  iniquitous 
compact  with  Nicomedes,  King  of  Bithynia ;    he  had 
occupied  Galatia  ;  and  he  was  engaged  in  attempts  to 
bring   Cappadocia  under  his  influence.     In  this  last- 
named  project  he  was  assisted  by  the  Armenians,  with 
whose  king,  Tigranes,  he  had  (about  B.C.   96)  formed 
a  close  alliance,  at  the   same   time   giving   him   his 

1  Memnon,  Fr.  30  j  Juatin,  xxxviL  3 ;  Strab.  vii.  4,  §  3,  &c 
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daughter,  Cleopatra,  in  marriage.^  Eome,  though  she 
had  not  yet  determined  on  war  with  Mithridates,  was 
resolved  to  thwart  his  Cappadocian  projects,  and  in 
B.C.  92  sent  Sulla  into  Asia  with  orders  to  put  down 
the  puppet  whom  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  were 
establishing,  and  to  replace  upon  the  Cappadocian 
throne  a  certain  Ariobarzanes,  whom  they  had  driven 
from  his  kingdom.^  In  the  execution  of  this  com- 
mission, Sulla  was  brought  into  hostile  collision  with 
the  Armenians,  whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  drove  from  Cappadocia  together  with  their  puppet 
king.'  Thus,  not  only  did  the  growing  power  of 
Mithridates  of  Pontus,  by  inspiring  Rome  and  Parthia 
with  a  common  fear,  tend  to  draw  them  together, 
but  the  course  of  events  had  actually  given  them 
a  common  enemy  in  Tigranes  of  Armenia,  who  was 
equally  obnoxious  to  both. 

For  Tigranes,  who,  during  the  time  that  he  was 
a  hostage  in  Parthia,  had  contracted  engagements 
towards  the  Parthian  monarch  which  involved  a 
cession  of  territory,  and  who  in  consequence  of  his 
promises  had  been  aided  by  the  Parthians  in  seating 
himself  on  his  father's  throne,*  though  he  made  the 
cession  required  of  him  in  the  first  instance,  had  soon 
afterwards  repented  of  his  good  faith,  had  gone  to 
war  with  his  benefactors,  recovered  the  ceded  territory, 
and  laid  waste  a  considerable  tract  of  country  lying 
within  the  admitted  Hmits  of  the  Parthian  kincrdom.^ 


1  Appian,  Mithridat.  p.  180,  C 
Plut.  LucuU.  $  14 ;  Justio,  xzxviii. 
3,  §  2  ;  Memnon,  Fr.  43,  §  2. 

3  Plut  Sua.  §  6 ;  Liv.  JEptt.  Ixx. 

'  Plut  1.8.  C  OAciovac  'Apfifviuip 
irpoi5otj9ovvTaQ  airorrfc'rafy  r6pciov 
fiiv  iKi)\a<reVf  *ApioPapZavriv  ^  <4iri- 

*  Strab.  xi.   14,   §    15;   Justin, 


xxxviii.  8,  5  1. 

*  Strab.  Ls.c.  The  district  ra- 
va^ed  was  that  about  Niueveh  and 
Arbela  QvropOtffTi  Ti\v  n  tnpl  NiVor 
roi  r»/i/  mpi'ApfitiXa),  There  is  a 
difficulty  in  fixing  the  time  of  these 
events,  and  I  have  been  guided  by 
probability  in  placing    '  '  " 

exact  period. 
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These  proceedings  had,  of  course,  alienated  Mithri- 
dates  n. ;  and  we  may  vrith  much  probability  ascribe 
to  them  the  step,  which  he  now  took,  of  sending  an 
ambassador  to  Sulla.  Orobazus,  the  individual  selected, 
was  charged  to  propose  an  alliance  offensive  and  de- 
fensive between  the  two  countries.^  Sulla  received 
the  overture  favourably,  but  probably  considered  that 
it  transcended  his  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty;  and 
thus  nothing  more  was  effected  by  the  embassy  than 
the  establishment  of  a  good  understanding  between 
the  two  States.^ 

Soon  after  this  Tigranes  appears  to  have  renewed 
his  attacks  upon  Parthia,'  which  in  the  interval  between 
B.C.  92  and  B.C.  83  he  greatly  humbled,*  depriving  it  of 
the  whole  of  Upper  Mesopotamia,  at  this  time  called 
Gordyeiie,  and  under  the  rule  of  one  of  the  Parthian 
tributary  kings.*  Of  the  details  of  this  war  we  have 
no  account;  and  it  is  even  uncertain  whether  it  fell 
within  the  reign  of  Mithridates  EC.  or  no.  The  un- 
fortunate mistake  of  Justin,®  whereby  he  confounded  this 
monarch  with  Mithridates  ELL,  has  thrown  this  portion 
of  the  Parthian  history  into  cx)nfusion,  and  has  made 
even  the  successor  of  Mithridates  11.  uncertain. 

Mithridates  11.  probably  died  about  B.c.  89,  after 


'  Plutarch  speaks  of   the  Par- 

thians  as  nvfifiaxm^  Kai  ^iXiaj;  fiofti- 

••••I'c.  LIty^s  epitomizer  says : 
'Parthorum  legati,  a  rege  Arsace 
missi,  venerunt  ad  Sullam,  ut  ami- 
citiam  populi  Komani  peterent.* 
Velleius  puts  the  embassy  nine 
jears  later  (i.  24,  §  3),  when  Sulla 
was  in  Asia  for  the  second  time ; 
but  the  combined  authority  of  lAyy 
and  Plutarch  outweighs  his. 

^  We  find  no  mention  in  any 
author  of  a  treaty  being  made  at 
this  time.     That  friendly  relations 


were  regarded  as  established  is  im- 
plied in  the  expression  of  Livy's 
epitomizer,  under  B.C.  66,  '  On. 
Fompeius  cum  rege  Parthorum 
Phraate  amicitiam  renovavtt,' 
(Ep.  c) 

•  SeePlut.XiicMi:^§14.  Tiypavnc, 

*  Jbid.  §    21.     Tifv    ndp9vv,   ^ 
dXXoc  oiViif,  ivvaiuv  iravtivitt9iv» 

*  Cf.  Strab.  xL  14,  §  15  with 
Plut  LuailL  §  21. 

•  See  above,  p.  123. 


\ 
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a  reign  which  must  have  exceeded  thirty-five  years. 
His  great  successes  against  the  Scythians  in  the  eariier 
portion  of  his  reign  were  to  some  extent  counter- 
balanced by  his  losses  to  Tigranes  in  his  old  age; 
but  on  the  whole  he  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
more  vigorous  and  successful  of  the  Parthian  monarchs, 
and  as  combining  courage  with  prudence.  It  is  to 
his  credit  that  he  saw  the  advantage  of  establishing 
friendly  relations  with  Eome  at  a  time  when  an  ordi- 
nary Oriental  monarch  might  have  despised  the  distant 
Eepublic,  and  have  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity 
to  make  overtures  to  so  strange  and  anomalous  a 
power.  Whether  he  definitely  foresaw  tlie  part  which 
Eome  was  about  to  play  in  the  East,  we  may  doubt ;  but 
at  any  rate  he  must  have  had  a  prevision  that  the  part 
would  not  be  triflmg  or  insignificant.  Of  the  private 
character  of  Mithridates  we  have  no  sufficient  materials 
to  judge.  If  it  be  true  that  he  put  his  envoy,  Orobazus, 
to  death  on  account  of  his  having  allowed  Sulla  to 
assume  a  position  at  their  conference  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Parthian  State,^  we  must  pronounce  him 
a  harsh  master ;  but  the  tale,  which  rests  wholly  on 
Ihe  weak  authority  of  the  gossip-loving  Plutarch,  is 
perhaps  scarcely  to  be  accepted. 


1  As  related  by  Plutarch,  SuU.  §  6. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Dark  period  of  Parthian  History,  Dovbtfid  Succession  of  the  Monarchs, 
Accession  of  Sanatroeces,  ah.  B.C.  76.  Position  of  Parthia  during  the 
Mithridatic  Wars,  Accession  of  Phraates  III.  His  Relations  with 
Pompey,  His  Death,  Civil  War  between  his  two  sonSj  Mithridates  and 
Orodes,    Death  of  Mithridates. 

*  Varia  complurium  regam  in  Parthis  sucoessione  imperiuxn  accepit  Orodes.' 

Tiog.  Pomp.  £pit.  lib.  zliL 

The  successor  of  Mithridates  11.  is  unknown.  It  has 
been  argued,  indeed,  that  the  reigns  of  the  known 
monarchs  of  this  period  would  not  be  unduly  long 
if  we  regarded  them  as  strictly  consecutive,  and  placed 
no  blank  between  the  death  of  Mithridates  II.,  and 
the  accession  of  the  next  Arsaces  whose  name  has 
come  down  to  us.^  Sanatroeces,  it  has  been  said,  may 
have  been,  and  may,  therefore,  well  be  regarded  as, 
the  successor  of  Mithridates.  But  the  words  of  the 
epitomiser  of  Trogus,  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter,  forbid  the  acceptance  of  this  theory.  The 
epitomiser  would  not  have  spoken  of  '  many  kings '  as 
intervening  between  Mithridates  11.  and  Orodes,  if 
tlie  number  had  been  only  three.  The  expression 
iniphes,  at  leasts  four  or  five  monarchs ;  and  thus  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  suppose  that  the  succession 
of  the  kings  is  here  imperfect,^  and  that  at  least  one  or 


^  Clinton,  Fasti  Homam,  vol.  ii. 
p.  245,  note  1. 

^  The  known  kings  between  Mi- 
thridates II.  and  Orodes  are  three 
only — viz.  Sanatroeces,  Phraates 
IIL,  and    Mithridates   IIL     The 


succession  of  these  three  and  of 
Orodes  to  Mithridates  III.  is  cer- 
tain. Thus  the  only  possible  cap 
is  between  Mithridates  II.  and  Sa- 
natroeces. 
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two  reijj^ns  were  interposed  between  those  of  the 
second  Mithridates  and  of  tlie  monarch  known  as 
Sanatiwces,  Sinatroces,  or  Sintricus. 

A  casual  notice  of  a  Parthian  monarch  in  a  late 
writer  may  supply  the  gap,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 
Lucian  speaks  of  a  certani  Mnasciras  as  a  Parthian 
king,  who  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-six.^ 
As  there  is  no  other  place  in  the  Parthian  history 
at  which  the  succession  is  doubtful,  and  as  no  such 
name  as  Mnasciras  occiu^  elsewhere  in  the  list,  it 
sooms  necessary,  unless  we  reject  Lucian's  authority 
altogether,  to  insert  this  monarch  here.  We  cannot 
say,  however,  how  long  he  reigned,  or  ascribe  to  him 
any  jwirticular  actions  ;  nor  can  we  say  definitely  what 
king  he  either  succeeded  or  preceded.  It  is  possible 
that  his  mgn  ciwereil  the  entire  interval  between 
Mithridates  IL  and  Sanatroeces ;  it  is  possible,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  had  successors  and  predecessors, 
whose  names  have  altogether  perished. 

The  expression  used  by  the  epitomiser  of  Trogus,^ 
and  a  few  wonls  dixipped  by  Plutarch,*  render  it 
prolvablo  that  about  tliis  time  there  were  contentions 
Ivtwoon  various  members  of  tlie  Arsacid  family  which 
issueil  in  actual  civil  war.  Such  contentions  are  a 
markoil  feature  of  tlie  later  history  ;  and,  according  to 
riutari^lu  they  commenced  at  this  period.  We  may 
susjKVt  fnnn  tlie  great  age  of  two  of  the  monarchs 
ohoi^on,*  that  the  Arsacid  stock  was  now  very  limited 
in  numlx^n  tliat  it  offered  no  candidates  for  the  tlirone 


*  *  r«»n*«i      complunum     iwtm     mkmt     xoXinvr     tf-V*     'Act^wwx 

wily  Ai\>mijvui:«Hi  by  di>:urbi«coe.       wew  respecdveiy  rirtn-  jad  aIkki: 

*  riu:.  Lmrm^  j  3d.     r;;;  Ua.^:  mr     ninetr  M  their  acv^ea^oia. 
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whose  claims  were  indisputable,  and  that  consequently 
at  each  vacancy  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  among 
the  '  Megistanes/  which  led  to  the  claimants  making 
appeal,  if  the  election  went  against  Uiem,  to  the 
arbitrament  of  arms. 

The  dark  time  of  Parthian  history  is  terminated  by 
the  accession — ^probably  in  B.C.  76^ — of  the  king 
above  mentioned  as  known  by  the  three  names  of 
Sanatroeces,  Sinatroces,  and  Sintricus.^  The  form, 
Sanatroeces,  which  appears  upon  the  Partliian  coins,  is 
on  that  account  to  be  preferred.  The  king  so  called 
had  reached  when  elected  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.' 
It  may  l>e  suspected  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  sixth 
Arsaces  *  (Mithridates  I.),  and  consequently  a  brother 
of  Phraates  11.  He  had,  perhaps,  been  made  prisoner 
by  the  Scythians  in  the  course  of  the  disastrous  war 
waged  by  that  monarch,  and  had  been  retained  in 
captivity  for  above  fifty  years.  At  any  rate,  he 
appears  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  Scythians  in 
some  measure  for  the  crown  which  he  acquired  so 
tardily,  his  enjoyment  of  it  having  been  secured  by  the 
help  of  a  contingent  of  troops  furnished  to  him  by  the 
Scythic  tribe  of  the  Sacauracae.^ 

*  So  Phlejron  (JFV.  12),  who  is  I  fact  that,  like  Phraates  11.,  he 
more  definite  in  his  statement  than  takes  the  epithet  of  Hioirdrwf)  upon 
Mr.  Clinton  represents  (F.  JL  vol.  !  his  coins,  which  implies  the  divi- 
ii.  p.  24o).  Dio  (Hist  Minn.  xxxv.  !  nitv  of  his  father.  It  is  doubtful 
3 ;  xxxvi.  28)  and  Appian  {Mithn-  if  any  Parthian  monarch  bolides 
(hi.  p.  242,  K.)  are  io5w  exact,  but '  Mithridates  I.  had  yet  been 
on  the  whole  confirm  Phlegon.         '  deified.      The  apre  of   Sanatroeces 

'  Sanatroeces    (lANATPOlKHS)    Ls  suitable.     As  he  was    seventy- 
is  the  form  found  upon  the  coins ;    nine  in    b.c.    76,    he   must    have 
iSinatroces  is  that  of  the  best  MSS. 
of  Lucian  ;  Sintricus  occurs  in  Ap- 
pian (l.s.c)     Phleiron  gives  Sina- 

truces  (^iiTrro«»i'»C»/c). 

=*  Or,  strictly  speaking,  seventy- 

nin»»      {nycorjKOitTov      »rof      yiyovitg. 
Lueian,  l.s.c.) 

*  The  bubpicion  arises  from  the 


been  bom  B.C.  155,  or  about 
twenty  years  before  Mithridates-i  I. 
died. 

*  Lucian,  1.  s.  c.  The  '  Sacau- 
racie'  are  not  otherwise  known, 
unless  we  rejrard  them  as  identical 
with  the  Sacarauli  (supra,  p.  11?S). 
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The  position  of  the  Empire  at  the  time  of  his 
accession  was  one  of  considerable  difficulty.  Parthia, 
during  the  period  of  her  civil  contentions,  had  lost 
much  ground  in  the  west,  having  been  deprived  by 
Tigranes  of  at  least  two  important  provinces.^  At  the 
same  time  she  had  been  witness  of  the  tremendous 
struggle  between  Kome  and  Pontus,  which,  commenced 
in  B.C.  88,  was  still  continuing,  and  still  far  from 
decided,  when  Sanatroeces  came  to  the  throne.  An 
octogenarian  monarch  was  imfit  to  engage  in  strife; 
and  if  Sanatroeces,  notwithstanding  this  drawback,  had 
been  ambitious  of  military  distinction,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  him  to  determine  into  which  scale 
the  interests  of  his  country  required  that  he  should  cast 
the  weight  of  his  sword.  On  the  one  hand,  Parthia 
had  evidently  much  to  fear  from  the  military  force  and 
the  covetous  disposition  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
the  son-in-law  of  Mithridates,  and  at  this  time  his  chosen 
ally.  Tigranes  had  hitherto  been  continually  increasing 
in  strength.  By  the  defeat  of  Artanes,^  king  of 
Soph^n^,  or  Armenia  Minor,  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  Armenia  in  its  widest  extent ;  by  his  wars 
with  Parthia  herself,  he  had  acquired  Gordyene,  or 
Northern  Mesopotamia,  and  Adiaben^,  or  the  entire 
rich  tract  east  of  the  middle  Tigris  (including  Assyria 
Proper  and  Arbelitis),  as  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  course 
of  the  lower  Zab ; '  by  means  which  are  not  stated 
he  had  brought  under  subjection  the  king  of  the 
important  country  of  Media  Atropatfen^,  independent 


*  GordvSn^  and  Adiaben^.  (See 
Plut  LunOl.  §  21  and  §  26.)  It 
is  uncertain  whether  Media  Atro- 
paten^,  which  had  also  been  con- 
quered by  Tigranes  (Strab.  xi.  14, 
§  15;  Plut  LucuU.  §  26),  had  up 


to  this  time  ever  formed  a  portion 
of  the  Parthian  dominions.  Most 
probably  it  had  not. 

'  Strab.  xi.  14,  §  16. 

'  Plutarch.  LticuU.  §  26  j  Strab. 

1.8.0. 
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since  the  time  of  Alexander.^  Invited  into  Sjria,  about 
B.C.  83,  by  the  wretched  inhabitants,  wearied  with  the 
perpetual  civil  wars  between  princes  of  the  house  of 
the  Seleucidae,  he  had  found  no  difficulty  in  establishing 
himself  as  king  over  Cihcia,  Syria,  and  most  of 
Phoenicia.*  About  B.C.  80  he  had  determined  on 
building  himself  a  new  capital  in  the  province  of 
Gordyeue,'  a  capital  of  a  vast  size,*  provided  with  all 
the  luxuries  required  by  an  Oriental  court,^  tod 
fortified  Avith  walls  which  recalled  the  glories  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  the  Assyrians.^  The  position  of  this 
huge  town  on  the  very  borders  of  the  Parthian  king- 
dom, in  a  province  which  had  tiU  very  recently  been 
Parthian,  could  be  no  otherwise  understood  than  as  a 
standing  menace  to  Parthia  itself,  the  proclamation  of 
an  intention  to  extend  the  Armenian  dominion  south- 
wards, and  to  absorb  at  any  rate  all  the  rich  and 
fertile  country  between  Gordyen^  and  the  sea.  Thus 
threatened  by  Armenia,^  it  was  impossible  for  Sana- 
troeces  cordially  to  embrace  the  side  of  Mithridates,^ 


irarifvov  raj  rbv  VoaSvaiov,  Strab. 
I.8.C.  Compare  Plut  ZucuU.  §§  26 
and  27. 

*  Appian,  Syr.  p.  133 ;  Plut. 
LncuIL  §  14 ;  Justin,  xL  1  j  Eutrop. 
▼i.  8. 

*  The  exact  position  of  Tigrano- 
certa  is  unknown,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably not  far  from  the  modern 
Mardin.  (See  Strab.  xtL  1,  §  23; 
Tac.  Ann.  xv.  6.) 

*  According  to  Strabo,  twelve 
Greek  cities  were  depopulated  to 
furnish  Tigranocerta  with  inhabit- 
ants (xi.  14,  §  16).  According  to 
Appian,  300,000  Cappadocians  were 
transplanted  thither  (MMrtd.  p. 
216,  C).  Plutarch  speaks  of  the 
population  as  having  been  drawn 
from  Cilicia,Cappadocia,  Gordyfn^, 
Assyria,    and    Adiaben^     (I^^cuU. 


§26). 
»  See  Appian,  Mithnd.  p.  229, 

A.  Km  jiaotkiux  Kai  irapadiinoi*^ 
Kard  ru  irpoaaTiiov  iiroiH  fiOKpov^f 
rat  cin'i/yfffia  iroXXd  rai  XifAvn^, 

•  Appian  says  the  walls  were 
seventy-five  feet  high  (ib.  p.  228, 
E).  The  height  of  those  seen  by 
Xenophon  in  Assyria,  was  100  or 
150  fet^t.     (Auab.  iii.  4,  5§  7-11.) 

^  A  threat  was  also  implied  in 
the  assumption  by  Tigranes  of  tbe 
title  *  King  of  kinm'  (Plut.  LucuU, 
§§14  and  21^,  hitherto  only  borne 
by  the  Parthian  monarehs. 

•  One  of  the  predecessors  of 
Sanatroeces  had,  it  would  seem, 
allied  himself  witb  Mithridates 
about  B.C.  88  (Appian,  Mithr,  p. 
180  C;  Memnon,  Fr.  80,  §  3); 
but  Parthia  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  lent  him  any  aid« 
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with  which  Armenia  and  its  king  were  so  closely 
allied ;  it  was  impossible  for  him  even  to  wish  that 
the  two  allies  should  be  free  to  work  their  will  on  the 
Asiatic  continent  unchecked  by  the  power  which 
alone  had  for  the  last  twelve  years  obstructed  their 
ambitious  projects. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  already  among  the 
Asiatic  princes  generally  a  deep  distrust  of  Eome  ^ — ^a 
fear  that  in  the  new  people,  which  had  crept  so  quietly 
into  Asia,  was  to.  be  found  a  power  more  permanently 
formidable  than  the  Macedonians,  a  power  which  would 
make  up  for  want  of  brilliancy  and  dash  by  a  dogged 
perseverance  in  its  amis,  and  a  stealthy,  crafty  poHcy, 
sure  in  the  end  to  achieve  great  and  striking  results. 
The  acceptance  of  the  kingdom  of  Attains  had  not, 
perhaps,  alarmed  any  one  ;  but  the  seizure  of  Phrygia 
during  the  minority  of  Mithridates,  without  so  much  as 
a  pretext,^  and  the  practice,  soon  afterwards  established, 
of  setting  up  puppet  kings,'  bound  to  do  the  bidding 
of  their  Koman  allies,  had  raised  suspicions ;  the  ease 
with  which  Mithridates,  notwithstanding  his  greiit 
power  and  long  preparation,  had  been  vanquished  in 
the  first  war  (b.c.  88-84),  had  aroused  fears ;  and  Sana- 
trcBcos  could  not  but  misdoubt  the  advisability  of  lending 
aid  to  the  Eomans,  and  so  helping  them  to  obtain  a 
still  firmer  hold  on  Western  Asia.  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  when  the  final  war  broke  out  in  B.C.  74,  his 
inclination  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  stand  wholly 
aloof,  and  when  that  became  impossible,  then  to  tempo- 


^  The  existence  of  these  feeliDgs 
is  indicated,  1,  by  the  speech  which 
Trocrus  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Mithridates  (Justin,  xxxviii.  4-7) ; 
and,  2,  by  the  alle^  letter  of 
Mithridates  to  the  Parthian  king. 


(Sallust,  nut.  Boni.  ix.  Fr.  12.) 
*  Justin,  xxxviii  6,  §  3;  Mem- 

non,  Fr.  30,  §  2. 
'  As  Ariobarzanes  in  Cappado* 

cia,   and  the  third  Nicomeaes   in 

Bithynia. 
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rise.  To  the  application  for  assistance  made  by  Mith- 
ridates  in  B.C.  72,  a  direct  negative  was  returned  ;  *  and 
it  was  not  until,  in  B.C.  69,  the  war  had  approached  his 
own  frontier,  and  both  parties  made  the  most  earnest 
appeals  to  him  for  aid,  that  he  departed  from  the  line 
of  pure  abstention,  and  had  recourse  to  the  expedient 
of  amu:iing  both  sides  with  promises,  while  he  hel|ie<l 
neither.*  According  to  Plutarch,  this  line  of  prcxx^lure 
offended  Lucullus,  and  had  nearly  induced  him  to  defer 
the  final  struggle  with  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  and 
turn  his  arms  against  Parthia.*  But  the  prolonged 
resistance  of  Xisibis,  and  the  successes  of  Mithrirlate*  in 
Pontus,  diverted  the  danger ;  and  the  war  rolling  north- 
wards, Parthia  was  not  yet  driven  to  take  a  «;ide,  but 
was  enabled  to  maintain  her  neutral  jx^ition  for  .v^mc 
years  longer. 

Meanwhile  the  agel  Sanatrceces  die^V  ^^-'1  ^'^"^ 
5ucceeie<l  by  lii=  s^m.  Phraates  IIL  Thii?  prin^y^  fol- 
lowed a:  5r=t  his  faiher's  example,  and  alnliiinfA  \TfAu 
m'.x^.Zi'j.  \lni»zii  up  in  trie  il:i?iri<ialic  war ;  but  \:i  u.c, 
60.  Or:\i^  c>:.urU3^i  by  b-vtb  if.'l':rt.  aiid  piomi-^1  ::.e  i<;- 
noTiLiyyi  of  ::^e  pro»-Lv:e«?  lort  to  Yvj^ixu^n}  he  r/.^^ie 
ar.ia.v:--  -ariiL  p.>:i.>ry.  uLi'l  'jiyk-r»>k.  w::;]e  ::>:  la-tv-r 
prtssei  iirr  wir  ^^:^<  3Il::,:vLi^?:^,  Uj  fizA  'x:>"u;Ai\ori 
f--r  iLr  Anz^^^lisJL  ziljUli-:':.  In  ?;>  ow:i  laL'i      77,1- 
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engagement  he  executed  with  fidelity.  It  had  happened 
that  the  eldest  living  son  of  Tigranes,  a  prince  bearing 
the  same  name  as  his  father,  having  raised  a  rebellion 
in  Armenia  and  been  defeated,  had  taken  refiige  in 
Parthia  with  Phraates.^     Phraates  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  this  circumstance.      The  young  Tigranes 
was  supported  by  a  party  among  his  countrymen  who 
wished  to  see  a  youthful  monarch  upon  the  throne  ;  and 
Phraates  therefore  considered  that  he  would  best  dis- 
charge his  obhgations  to  the  Romans  by  fomenting  this 
family  quarrel,  and  lending  a  moderate  support  to  the 
younger  Tigranes  against  his  father.     He  marched  an 
iirmy  into  Armenia  in  the  interest  of  the  young  prince, 
oveiTan  the  open  country,  and  advanced  on  Artaxata, 
the  capital.     Tigranes,  the  king,  fled  at  his  approach, 
and  betook  himself  to   the   neighbouring  mountains. 
Artaxata  was  invested ;  but  as  the  siege  promised  to 
be  long,  the  Parthian  monarch  after  a  time  withdrew, 
leaving  the  pretender  with  as  many  troops  as  he  thought 
necessary  to  press  the  siege  to  a  successful  issue.     The 
result,  however,  disappointed  his  expectations.    Scarcely 
was  Phraates  gone,  when  the  old  king  fell  upon  his  son, 
defeated  him,   and   drove  him  beyond  his  borders.' 
He  was  forced,  however,  soon  afterwards,  to  submit 
to  Pompey,^  who,  while  the  civil  war  was  raging  in 
Armenia,  had  defeated  Mithridates  and  driven  him  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese. 

Phraates,  now,  naturally  expected  the  due  reward 
of  his  services,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  his  agree- 
ment with  Pompey.  But  that  general  was  either 
dissatisfied  with  the  mode  in  which  the  Parthian  had 


*  Appian,  p.  242,  E  j  Dio  Cass.  '      '  Dio    Cass,   xxxvi,    36 ;    App 
xxxvi.  34,  C.  I  MUhr.  p.  243,  B.  ^^ 

^  Dio  Cass.  L8.C  I 
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discharged  his  obligations,  or  disinclined  to  strengthen 
the  power  which  he  saw  to  be  the  only  one  in  these 
parts  capable  of  disputing  with  Eome  the  headship  of 
Asia.  He  could  scarcely  prevent,  and  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  tried  to  prevent,  the  recovery  of  Adiabene  by 
the  Parthians ;  but  the  nearer  province  of  Gordyene, 
to  which  diey  had  an  equal  claim,  he  would  by  no 
means  consent  to  their  reoccupying.  At  first  he  des- 
tined it  for  the  younger  Tigranes.^  When  that  prince 
offended  him,  he  made  it  over  to  Ariobarzanes,  the 
Cappadocian  monarch.^  That  arrangement  not  taking 
effect,  and  the  tract  being  disputed  between  Phraates 
and  the  elder  Tigranes,  he  sent  his  legate,  Afranius,  to 
drive  the  Parthians  out  of  the  country,  and  deliverol  it 
over  into  the  hands  of  the  Armenians.*  At  the  same  time 
he  insulted  the  Parthian  monarch  by  refusing  him  his 
generally  recognised  title  of  *  King  of  Kings.'  *  He 
thus  entirely  alienated  his  late  ally,  who  remonstrated 
against  the  injustice  with  which  he  was  treated,^  and 
was  only  deten-ed  from  declaring  war  by  the  whole- 
some fear  which  he  entertained  of  the  Eoman  arms. 

Pompey,  on  his  side,  no  doubt  took  the  question  into 
consideration,  whether  or  no  he  should  declare  the 
Parthian  prince  a  Eoman  enemy,  and  proceed  to  direct 
against  him  the  available  forces  of  the  Empire.  He  had 
purposely  made  him  hostile,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
steps  which  might  have  furnished  a  plausible  casiLS  belli. 
But,  on  the  whole,  he  found  that  he  was  not  prepared 


'  Appian,  Mithr.  p.  243,  C. 
^  Ibid.  p.  243,  E. 
'  Plut.  Pomp.  §  30 ;   Dio  Cass, 
xxxvii.  5,  C. 

*  Plut.  Pomp.  §  33 ;  Dio  Cass, 
xxxvii.  0. 

*  Dio  Cass.  Ls.c.  Trtfi^f/ac  vpiapnc 


iravra  ova  ijctKriro  lircraXfi  o! — and 
again,  wpifffhi^  n  av'U^:  'irpu^  avriiv 
dnt(TTn\e  Kai  iroWd  fuv  rov  'Viypavnn 
Kartiyopriafj  'jroXXd  ck  Kni  i^  rori; 
'pMfinioix  ifirtniifirfvfr.  This  writer 
evidently  feels  the  injustice  with, 
which  Phraates  was  treated. 
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to  venture  on  the  encounter.  The  war  had  not  been 
formally  committed  to  him  ;  and  if  he  did  not  prosper 
in  it,  he  dreaded  the  accusations  of  his  enemies  at  Rome. 
He  had  seen,  moreover,  with  his  own  eyes,  that  the 
Parthians  were  an  enemy  far  from  despicable,  and  his 
knowledge  of  campaigning  told  him  that  success  against 
them  was  not  certain.  He  feared  to  risk  the  loss  of  all 
tlie  glory  which  he  had  obtained  by  grasping  greedily 
at  more,  and  preferred  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  good 
luck  wliich  had  hitherto  attended  him  to  tempting 
fortune  on  a  new  field.^  He  therefore  determined  that 
he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  provoked  into  hostih- 
ties  by  the  reproaches,  the  dictiitorial  words,  or  even 
the  daring  acts  of  the  Partliian  King.  Wlien  Phraates 
demanded  his  lost  provinces,  he  replied,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  bordere  was  one  which  lay,  not  between  Parthia 
and  Kome,  but  between  Parthia  and  Annenia.^  When 
he  laid  it  down  that  the  Eui)hrates  properly  bounded 
the  Koman  territory,  and  charged  Pompey  not  to  cross 
it,  the  latter  said  he  would  keep  to  the  just  bounds, 
whatever  they  wore.^  Wlien  Tigranes  complained  that 
after  having  been  received  into  the  Eoman  alUance  he 
was  still  attacked  by  the  Parthian  armies,  the  reply  of 
Pompey  was  that  he  was  willing  to  appoint  arbitrators 
who  should  decide  all  the  disputes  between  the  two 
nations.'*  The  moderation  and  ciiution  of  these  answers 
proved  contagious.  The  monarchs  addressed  resolved 
to  compose  their  differences,  or  at  any  rate  to  defer  the 
settlement  of  them  to  a  more  convenient  time.     They 

*  See  the  account  wliich  Dio  Plutarch  {Pomp.  {  33,  ad  Jin.)  re- 
pives  of  Pompey^s  motives  (xxxvii.  cord  Phraates'  demnnd  ;  but  the 
7).  latter  alone  gives  Pompey's  reply — 

^  4>//rtnj;     vTtfi     oftioiv     rtvutv     ti)v  ofttij  \minkaiUu  rt^  ctKaufi, 
iia(;opuv    avuji    ^pof    rov    Tiypaitf         *  Plut.  Pomp,  §   39  j  Dio    Cass. 

*iiv»».     (Dio  Cnss.  xxxvii.  7,  D.)  xxxvii.  7,  D. 

3  13olh  Dio  (xxxvii.  6,  A)  and 
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accepted  Pompey's  proposal  of  an  arbitration ;  and  in  a 
short  time  an  arrangement  was  effected  by  which  rela- 
tions of  amity  were  re-established  between  the  two 
countries.^ 

It  would  seem  that  not  very  long  after  the  conclusion 
of  this  peace  and  the  retirement  of  Pompey  ft-om  Asia 
(B.C.  62),  Phraates  lost  his  life.  He  was  assassinated 
by  his  two  sons,  Mithridates  and  Orodes ;  ^  for  what 
cause  we  are  not  told.  Mithridates,  the  elder  of  the 
two,  succeeded  him  (about  B.C.  60)  ;  and,  as  all  fear  of 
the  Komans  had  now  passed  away  in  consequence  of 
their  apparently  peaceful  attitude,  he  returned  soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  poKcy  of  his  namesake,  Mith- 
ridates n.,  and  resumed  the  struggle  with  Armenia 
from  which  his  father  had  desisted.*  The  object  of  the 
war  was  probably  the  recovery  of  the  lost  province  of 
Gordyen^,  which,  having  been  dehvered  to  the  elder 
Tigranes  by  Pompey,  had  remained  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Armenians.  Mithridates  seems  to  have  succeeded 
in  his  enterprise.  Wlien  we  next  obtain  a  distinct  view 
of  the  boundary  hue  wliich  divides  Partliia  from  her 
neighboiu^  towards  die  north  and  the  north-west,  which 
is  within  five  years  of  the  probable  date  of  Mithridates* 
accession,  we  find  Gordyen^  once  more  a  Parthian  pro- 
vince.* As  the  later  years  of  this  intermediate  lustre 
are  a  time  of  civil  strife,  during  which  territorial  gains 
can  scarcely  have  been  made,  we  are  compelled  to  refer 


*  Dio  Cass.  XXXVii.  7.  T.v  r)rri' 
aravTO  AfiouTtpoiy  sayS  Dio^  on 
uTToTipo^av ai'TwvTov  Iripov  Kpariimity 
Tutt*  Ti  TTpayfidrutv  Tolg  *P*i»fiaioiQ 
TrporTKuylfii  (Jcff,  TrpoKo^tt)^  Kal  aiirb^ 
^i}\^^pu^T^poQ  fj  -tai  ytvt)(TtTat,  '  EKflvoi 
ftir    £1)  cia  Tot'Ta  KuniWaytjirar, 

'^  Ibid,  xxxix.  56. 

'  Justin,  xlii.  4,  §  1.    The  fact  I  far  as  the  Euphrates, 
that  Loth  AUthridates  II.  and  III.  • 

l2 


were  engaged  in  Armenian  wars 
seems  to  have  been  amonff  the 
reasons  of  Justin's  confusing 
them. 

*  This  was  clearly  the  case  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Crassiis, 
when  the  Parthians  were  masters 
of  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia  as 
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the  conquest  to  about  B.C.  59-57.  But  in  this  case  it 
must  have  been  due  to  Mithridates  III.,  whose  reign  is 
fixed  with  much  probability  to  the  years  B.C.  60-56. 

The  credit  which  Mithridates  had  acquired  by  his 
conduct  of  the  Armenian  war,  he  lost  soon  afterwards 
by  the  severity  of  his  home  administration.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  drove  his  brother,  Orodes,  into 
banishment.^  At  any  rate,  he  ruled  so  harshly  and 
cruelly  that  Avithin  a  few  years  of  his  accession  the 
Parthian  nobles  deposed  him,^  and  recalling  Orodes 
from  liis  place  of  exile,  set  him  up  as  king  in  his 
brother's  room.  Mithridates  was,  it  would  seem,  at 
first  allowed  to  govern  Media  as  a  subject  monarch ; 
but  after  a  while  his  brother  grew  jealous  of  him,  and 
deprived  him  of  this  dignity.^  Unwilling  to  acquiesce 
in  his  disgrace,  Mithridates  fled  to  the  Romans,  and 
being  favourably  received  by  Gabinius,  then  proconsul 
of  Syria,  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  aid  against  his 
countrymen.  Gabinius,  who  was  at  once  weak  and 
ambitious,  lent  a  ready  ear  to  his  entreaties,  and  was 
upon  the  point  of  conducting  an  expedition  into  Par- 
thia,  when  he  received  a  still  more  tempting  invitation 
from  another  quarter.*  Ptolemy  Auletes,  expelled  from 
Egypt  by  his  rebellious  subjects,  asked  his  aid,  and 
having  recommendations  from  Pompey,  and  a  fair  sum  of 
ready  money  to  disburse,  found  Uttle  difficulty  in  per- 
suading the  Syrian  proconsul  to  relinquish  his  Parthian 
plans  and  march  the  force  at  his  disposal  into  Egypt. 
Mithridates,  upon  tliis,  withdrew  from  Syria,  and  re-en- 


1  Plutarch  tells  us  tbftt  the  Par- 
thian general  who  defeated  Cr&asua 
had  previously  broujrht  Imck  (.yrndes 
from  banishment  (^VU,  Crmi?,  §  21), 
Appian  follows  him  (Ptirth,  p,  141, 
A). 


=»  Justin,  L8.C.  'Propter  cmdeli-     fh^r.  ^^  134,  A. 


tatem   a    senatu   Parthico    regno 
pellitur/ 
^  iMoCaas.xxxix.66.  Mirpt^ariyi^ 

App.  .SiiHae.  p.  120,  A;  Par^ 
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tcring  the  Parthian  territory,  commenced  a  civil  war 
against  his  brother,  finding  numerous  partisans,  espe- 
cially in  the  region  about  Babylon.^  It  may  be  suspected 
that  Seleucia,  the  second  city  in  the  Empire,  embraced 
his  cause.^  Babylon,  into  which  he  had  thrown  him- 
self, sustained  a  long  siege  on  his  behalf,  and  only 
yielded  when  compelled  by  famine.^  Mithridates  might 
again  have  become  a  fugitive ;  but  he  was  weary  of  the 
disappointments  and  hardships  which  are  the  ordinary 
lot  of  a  pretender,  and  preferred  to  cast  himself  on  the 
mercy  and  affection  of  his  brother.  Accordingly  he 
surrendered  himself  unconditionally  to  Orodes ;  but 
this  prince,  professing  to  place  the  claims  of  patriotism 
above  those  of  relationship,*  caused  the  traitor  who  had 
sought  aid  from  Eome  to  be  instantly  executed.  Thus 
perished  Mithridates  III.  after  a  reign  which  cannot 
have  exceeded  five  years,  in  the  winter  of  B.C.  56,  or 
the  early  spring  of  B.C.  55.  Orodes,  on  his  death,  was 
accepted  as  king  by  the  whole  nation. 


*  JustiD,  xlii.  4,  §  2.  • 

^  That  Seleucia  had  been  in  re- 
bellion against  Orodes  before  B.C. 
54,  and  had  been  recovered  for  him 
by  the  general  whom  he  employed 
against  Crassus,  is  related  by  Flu- 
tarch  {Crass.  §  21).  It  is  reason- 
able to  connect  this  rebellion  with 
the  civil  war  between  the  brothers. 
Mommsen,  however,  does  so  too 
positively.     (Riitn.  Geschichte,  voL  i 


iii.  p.  323.) 

'  Justin  incorrectly  says,  *  Bdby^ 
laniam,  (fuo  Mithridates  confugerat, 
diu  obsidety  et  fame  coactos  in 
deditionem  oppidanos  compellit' 
(I.8.C.)  But  it  18  evident  that  the 
town,  Babylon  (*  Babylonem '),  is 
intended. 

^  ^Plus  hostem  quam  fratrem 
cogitans.*    (Justin,  xlii.  4,  §  4.) 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Aceeuicn  of  Orode$  I,  Erpeditiom  of  Crastus,  JSis  fate.  Retaliatory 
inroad  of  the  Porthitms  into  Syria  under  Pacome,  the  son  of  Orodea, 
Defeat  of  Bacorue  by  CasttHs.    His  recall.    End  of  first  War  with 

'  Home, 

'  Parthi  ...  a  Romanis,  bellis  per  mazimofl  duces  florentiseimis  temporibus 
lacessiti,  soli  ex  omnibus  gentibus  non  pares  solum,  sed  etiam  victoree  fuere.' 

Justin,  xli.  1,  §  7. 

The  complete  triumph  of  Orodes  over  Mithridates,  and 
his  full  establishment  in  his  kingdom,  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  B.C.  56,  and  most  probably  fell  in  B.C.  55.^ 
In  this  latter  year  Crassus  obtained  the  consulship  at 
Eome,  and,  being  appointed  at  the  same  time  to  the 
command  of  the  East,^  made  no  secret  of  his  intention 
to  march  the  Koman  legions  across  the  Euphrates,  and 
engage  in  hostihties  with  the  great  Parthian  kingdom.* 
According  to  some  writers,  his  views  extended  even 
further.  He  spoke  of  the  wars  which  LucuUus  had 
waged  against  Tigranes  and  Pompey  against  Mithri- 
dates of  Pontus  as  mere  child's  play,  and  announced 
liis  intention  of  carrying  the  Eoman  arms  to  Bactria, 
India,  and  the  Eastern  Ocean.*    The  Parthian  king  was 


*  Oabinius,  to  whom  Mithridates 
floil,  was  not  proconsul  of  Syria  till 
n.c,  5(<,  and  Mithridates  therefore 
cannot  have  applieil  to  him  till  that 
year.  As  the  civil  war  followed 
on  thisapplicatiim,  and  the  sieae  of 
lUibylon  is  expressly  said  to  have 
occnpitHl  a  long  time  (Justin), 
Mithridatt^  can  scarcely  have  sub- 
mitted until  B.C.  WV. 


*  Liv.  jEJwwf .  cv. ;  Dio  Cass,  xxxix. 
33. 

»  Plut.  Cra^  §  16. 

*  Ibid.  'Qc  irauiav  atropavufv  Tik 
AovKovKXov  »(}v^'  Tt)  pa i'>;v  1:01  Ho/i- 
vtftov  rptic  Mi^pif«ir»/r,  ci\di  Bocrpiwv 
r«i  *Ii7wr  cai  rtj^  t^^t  F«X«ff<riyc 
arr/yfi*  f<n»rc»i' raic  *.\ri'»i.     Compare 

App.  Dnrtk  p.  185,  C. 
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thus  warned  betimes  of  the  impending  danger,  and 
enabled  to  make  all  such  preparations  against  it  as  he 
deemed  necessary.  More  than  a  year  elapsed  between 
the  assignment  to  Crassus  of  Syria  as  his  province,  and 
his  first  overt  act  of  hostility  against  Orodes. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  breathing-time  was 
well  spent  by  the  Parthian  monarch.  Besides  forming 
his  general  plan  of  campaign  at  his  leisure,  and  collect- 
ing, arming,  and  exercising  his  native  forces,  he  was 
enabled  to  gain  over  certain  chiefs  upon  his  borders, 
who  had  hitherto  held  a  semi-dependent  position,  and 
might  have  been  expected  to  welcome  the  Eomans. 
One  of  these,  Abgarus,^  prince  of  Osrhoene,  or  the 
tract  east  of  the  Euphrates  about  the  city  of  Edessa, 
had  been  received  into  the  Eoman  alliance  by  Pompey, 
but,  with  the  fickleness  common  among  Orientals,  he 
now  readily  changed  sides,  and  undertook  to  play 
a  double  part  for  the  advantage  of  the  Parthians.^ 
Another,  Alchaudonius,  an  Arab  sheikh  of  these  parts, 
had  made  his  submission  to  Eome  even  earlier  ; '  but 
having  become  convinced  that  Parthia  was  the  stronger 
power  of  the  two,  he  also  went  over  to  Orodes.*  The 
importance  of  these  adhesions  would  depend  graitly 
on  the  line  of  march  which  Crassus  might  determine  to 
follow  in  making  his  attack.  Three  plans  were  open 
to  him.  He  might  either  throw  himself  on  the  support 
of  Artavasdes,  the  Armenian  monarch,  who  had  recently 
succeeded  his  father  Tigranes,  and  entering  Armenia, 
take  the  safe  but  circuitous  route  through  the  moun- 


*  The  name  is  given  variouBly, 
as  Abgarus,  Acbarus,  and  AygaroB 
(Auyap.jc)  ;  but  the  first  form  is  the 
only  one  used  upon  the  coins  of 
Edessa.  Otherwise  the  fc»rm  Ac- 
barus  mij^bt  seem  preferable,  as  the 


representative  of  the  Arabic  Akbar.  |      *  Ibid.  xl.  20. 


All  the  princes  of  Edessa  seem  to 
have  been  called  either  Abgaros  or 
Mannus. 

«  Dio  Cass.  xl.  20 ;  App.  Parih, 
p.  140,  A. 

*  Dio  Cass.  X3ULV.  2,  ad  fin. 
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tains  into  Adiabene,  and  so  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris  to  Ctesiphon ;  or  he  might,  hke  the  younger 
Cyrus,  follow  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  lati- 
tude of  Seleucia,  and  then  cross  the  narrow  tract  of 
plain  which  there  separates  the  two  rivers  ;  or,  finally^ 
he  might  attempt  the  shortest  but  most  dangerous  hne 
across  the  Belik  and  Khabour,  and  directly  through  the 
Mesopotamian  desert.  If  the  Armenian  route  were 
preferred,  neither  Abgarus  nor  Alchaudonius  would  be 
able  to  do  the  Parthians  much  service ;  but  if  Crassus 
resolved  on  following  either  of  the  others,  their  aUiance 
could  not  but  be  most  valuable. 

Crassus,  however,  on  reaching  his  province,  seemed 
in  no  haste  to  make  a  decision.  He  must  have  arrived 
in  Syria  tolerably  early  in  the  spring ;  ^  but  his  opera- 
tions during  the  first  year  of  his  proconsulship  were 
unimportant.  He  seems  at  once  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  attempt  nothing  more  than  a  reconnaissance. 
Crossing  the  Euphrates  at  Zeugma,  the  modem  Bir  or 
Bireh-jik,  he  proceeded  to  ravage  the  open  country,  and 
to  receive  the  submission  of  the  Greek  cities,  which 
were  numerous  throughout  the  region  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Belik.^  The  country  was  defended 
by  the  Paiihian  satrap  with  a  small  force  ;  but  this  was 
easily  defeated,  the  satrap  himself  receiving  a  wound.* 

*  Crassus  left  Eome  in  the  year  '  very  begrinning    of   700  *   (bereits 
of   his  consulship    ii.c.    65,   Inter    Anlang  700). 
than  Nov.    16  (Cic.   £p,   ad  Att        »  Dio  Cass.  xl.  13.      Compare 
iv.  13).    He  took  ship  from  Bnin-  .  Isid.  Char.  Mans,  Pmih,  §  1.     The 
dusium  before  the  storms  of  winter    chief  of  these  cities  were  Apameia^ 
were  over  (Plut.  Crass.  §  17),  pro-  I  Anthemusias     or    Charax    Sidse, 
ceeded  to  Asia  Minor,  and  marched  I  Ichnae,  and  Kicephorium. 
rapidly  through   Galatia  (^Trtiyf  ro  I      '  Dio  Cass.  xl.  12.    This  engasre- 
tut  rnXariac,  «^.)  into  Syria,  where  ;'  ment  took  place  near  IchnsB,  which 
he  must  have  arrived  as  early  as    was  on  the  Belik,  about  seventeen 
April  or  May.    Mommsen,   how-  I  miles  north  of  Kakkah  (Nicepho- 
ever,  overstates     the  case,    when    rium). 
he  makes  him  reach  Syria  *  at  the  ' 
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One  Greek  city  only,  Zenodotium,  offered  resistance  to 
the  invader ;  its  inhabitants  having  requested  and 
received  a  Koman  garrison  of  one  hundred  men,  rose 
upon  tlieni  and  put  them  barbarously  to  the  sword ; 
whereupon  Crassus  besieged  and  took  tlie  place,  gave 
it  up  to  his  army  to  plunder,  and  sold  the  entire  popu- 
lation for  slaves.^  He  then,  as  winter  drew  near,  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  into  Syria,  leaving  garrisons  in  the 
various  towns.  The  entire  force  left  behind  is  estimated 
at  eight  thousiuid  men.- 

It  is  probable  that  Orodes  had  expected  a  more 
determined  attack,  and  had  retained  his  army  near  his 
aii)ital  until  it  should  become  evident  by  which  route 
the  enemy  would  advance  against  him.  Acting  on  an 
inner  circle,  he  could  readily  have  interposed  his  forces, 
on  whichever  line  the  assailants  threw  themselves.  But 
the  tardy  proceedings  of  his  antagonist  made  his  caution 
supei-fluous.  The  first  campaign  was  over,  and  there 
had  scarcely  been  a  collision  between  the  troops  of  the 
two  nations.  Parthia  had  been  insulted  by  a  wanton 
attack,  and  had  lost  some  disaffected  cities ;  but  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  fulfil  the  grand  boasts  with 
which  the  war  had  been  undertaken. 

It  may  be  suspected  that  the  Parthian  monarch 
began  now  to  despise  his  enemy.  He  would  compai-e 
him  with  LucuUus  and  Pompey,  and  understiuid  that 
a  Itoman  army,  like  any  other,  was  formidable,  or  the 
reveree,  according  as  it  was  ably  or  feebly  commanded. 
He  would  know  that  Crassus  was  a  sexagenarian,  and 
may  have  heard  that  he  had  never  yet  shown  himself 
a  aiptain  or  even  a  soldier.  Perhaps  he  almost 
doubted  whetlier  the  proconsul  had  any  real  intention 

*  Plut.   Crass.  §  17 ;   Dio  Cass.  I      '  Seven    thousand    foot    and  a 
xl.  13.  I  thousand  horse.     (Plut.  I.S.C.; 
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of  pressing  the  contest  to  a  decision,  and  might  not 
nither  be  expected,  when  he  had  enriched  himself  and 
liis  troops  with  Mesopotamian  plunder,  to  withdraw 
his  garrisons  across  the  Euphrates.  Crassus  was  at 
this  time  showing  the  worst  side  of  his  character  in 
Syria,  despoiling  temples  of  their  treasures,^  and 
accepting  money  in  lieu  of  contingents  of  troops  from 
the  dynasts  of  Syria  and  Palestine.^  Orodes,  under 
these  circumstances,  sent  an  embassy  to  him,  which 
was  well  calculated  to  stir  to  action  the  most  slu^sh 
and  poor-spirited  of  commanders.  '  If  the  war/  said 
his  envoys, '  was  really  waged  by  Kome,  it  must  be 
fought  out  to  the  bitter  end.  But  if,  as  they  had 
good  reason  to  believe,*  Crassus,  against  the  wish  of 
his  countiy,  had  attacked  Parthia  and  seized  her 
territory  for  his  own  private  gain,  Arsaces  would  be 
moderate.  Be  would  have  pity  on  the  advanced  years 
of  the  proconsul^  and  would  give  the  Romans  back 
those  men  of  theirs,  who  were  not  so  much  keeping 
watch  in  Mesopotamia,  as  having  watch  kept  on  them.' 
Crassus,  stung  with  the  taimt,  exclaimed, '  He  would 
return  the  ambassadors  an  answer  at  Seleucia.'  Wa- 
gises,  the  chief  ambassador,  prepai'ed  for  some  such 
exhibition  of  feeling,  and  glad  to  heap  taunt  on  taunt, 
replied,  striking  the  palm  of  one  hand  with  the  fingers 
of  the  other  :  '  Hairs  will  grow  here,  Crassus,  before 
you  sec  Seleucia.'* 

*   It  is  certain  that  CraSSas  plun-  |  vniai^  (Trpartiorviv  k-araXoyovCy     tlr' 

dered  the  ancient  shrine  of  Atarga-  dvuic  apyvptov  ^wuvrat:,  (Plut. 
tJt  or  Dewjeto  at  Hierapolis  (Plut.  I  Crass.  I.8.C.) 
Crass.  §  17;  App.  Parth.  p.  137,  \  ^  The  intention  of  Crassus  to 
])).  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  j  attack  the  Parthians  was  weU 
Jnd,  xiv.  7f  §  1),  he  also  made  a  '  known  at  Rome^  and  was  opposed 
jimmoy  to  Jerusalem  for  the  ex-  :  by  a  powerful  part)\  (See  Plut. 
prvw  purpose  of  plundering  the  '  Crass.  §  16 ;  Cic.  J^p.  ad  Div.  v.  8 ; 
Jewish  Temple.     (Compare  Oro-     &c.) 

»iuH,  vi.  13.)  ^  ^  *  Plut   Crass.  §   18;   Dio  Cass. 

^  'Knypii^wv  tdi  criftot^  koi  cvi'a-     xL  10. 
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Still  further  to  quicken  the  action  of  the  Eomans, 
before  the  winter  was  well  over,  the  offensive  was 
taken  against  their  adherents  in  Mesopotamia.  The 
towns  which  held  Eoman  garrisons  were  attacked  by 
the  Parthians  in  force  ;  and,  though  we  do  not  hear  of 
any  being  captured,  all  of  them  were  menaced,  and  all 
suffered  considerably.^ 

If  Crassus  needed  to  be  stimulated,  these  stimulants 
were  effective ;  and  he  entered  on  his  second  campaign 
with  a  full  determination  to  compel  the  Parthian 
monai'ch  to  an  engagement,  and,  if  possible,  to  dictate 
peace  to  him  at  his  capital.  He  had  not,  however, 
in  his  second  campaign,  the  same  freedom  with  regard 
to  Ills  movements  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  year  previous. 
The  occupation  of  Western  Mesopotamia  a-amped  his 
choice.  It  had,  in  fact,  compelled  him  before  quitting 
Syria  to  decline,  definitely  and  decidedly,  the  over- 
tures of  Artavasdes,  who  strongly  urged  on  him  to 
advance  by  way  of  Armenia,  and  promised  him  in 
that  case  an  important  addition  to  his  forces.^  Crassus 
felt  himself  compelled  to  support  his  garrisons,  and 
therefore  to  make  Mesopotamia,  and  not  Armenia,  the 
basis  of  his  operations.  He  crossed  the  Euphrates 
a  second  time  at  the  same  point  as  before,^  with  an 

'  Dean  Merivale  speaks  of  some  '  '  Artavasdes  offered  a  contingent 
of  the  Roman  detachments  in  Me-  of  00,000  foot  and  16,000  horse,  of 
sopotamia  as  *  compelled  to  abandon  '  whom  10,000  should  bo  heavily 
their  posts'  (Homan Umpire, yolAi,  ;  armed.  Crassus  replied  'that  hia 
p.  11) ;  but  I  find  no  such  statement  march  would  lie  through  Mesopo- 
m  the  authorities.  Dio  says  that  a  tamia,  as  he  had  left  there  many 
Parthian  army  was  sent  against  the  ffood  soldiers.*  (iPlut.  1.8.c.) 
places  that  had  been  taken  and  those  '  This  pointy  as  already  stated, 
that  had  fallen  away  (l.s.c.) ;  Plu-  '■  was  probably  the  modem  Bir,  or 
tarch  adds  that  attacks  and  combats  j  Bireh-jik,  wliich  best  answers  on 
took  place,  and  that  some  of  the  sol-  the  whole  to  the  Komau  '  Zeugma.' 
diers  in  garrison,  escaping  from  the  (See  the  note  of  C.  Miiller  on  laid. 
belea<ruered  towns,  brought  Crassus  |  Char.  Mans.  Parth.  §  1.)  It  is  not 
an  exaggerated  account  uf  the  dif-  ,  to  be  confounded  with  Hum-kaleh 
iiculties  of  Parthian  warfare  (1.8.c.)  '.  (twenty-six    miles    higher  up  the 
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aniiy  composed  of  35,000  heavy  infantry,  4,000  light 
infantry,  and  4,000  horse.^  There  was  still  open  to 
liim  a  certain  choice  of  routes.  The  one  preferred  by 
his  chief  officers  was  the  line  of  the  Euphrates,  known 
as  that  which  the  Ten  Thousand  had  pursued  in  an 
expedition  that  would  have  been  successful  but  for  the 
death  of  its  commander.  Along  this  line  water  would 
be  plentiful;  forage  and  other  supplies  might  be 
counted  on  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  the  advancing 
army,  resting  on  the  river,  could  not  be  surrounded.^ 
Another,  but  one  that  does  not  appeal*  to  have  been 
suggested  till  too  late,^  was  that  which  Alexander  had 
taken  against  Darius ;  *  the  hne  along  the  foot  of  the 
Mons  Masius,  by  Edessa,  and  Nisibis,  to  Nineveh. 
Here  too  water  and  supphes  woidd  have  been  readily 
prociu-able,  and  by  clinging  to  die  skirts  of  the  hills 
the  Eoman  infantry  would  have  set  the  Parthian 
cavalrj^  at  defiance.  Between  these  two  extreme 
courses  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  were  numerous 
sUghtly  divergent  hues  across  the  Mesopotamian  plain, 
all  shorter  than  either  of  the  two  above-mentioned, 
and  none  offering  any  'great  advantage  over  the  re- 
mainder. 

It  is  uncertain  what  choice  the  proconsul  would 
have  made,  had  the  decision  been  left  simply  to  his 
own  judgment.  Probably  the  Eomans  had  a  most 
dim  and   indistinct   conception   of  the    geographical 


river),  nor  with  Thapsacus    (ICO  I  of  legions  to  eleven,  and  Appian 
miles  lower  down),  where  Alexan-  !  (Bell,  Civ,  iii.  18)  makes  the  entire 
der  crossed.    Dio  (xl.  17)  has  mis-  !  force  amount  to  100,000  men. 
led  Dean  Merivale.     (JR.  JE,  vol.  ii.  1      ^  "Afin  piXaica  rov  fit)  KVKXuGrjvm 
p.  13,  note.)  1  Tov  TTOTOfiov  cTxojToc.    (Plut.  Ctou, 

*  riut  Crass,  §  20.     The  seven  |  1.b.c) 
legions  of  this  writer  may  be  eaii-  .       ^  ibid.  §  22,     ArtftTusUes  Is 
mated  roughly  at  35,000  footmen,  i  to  La^  e  ^uggast&d  thh  route. 
Florus  (iii.  11)  raises  the  number  ^      *  Arriou,  ^ijsi  4fo-  iii*  7, 


^ 
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character  of  the  Mesopotamian  region,  and  were  igno- 
rant of   its  great  difficulties.      They  remained  also, 
it  must  be  remembered,  up  to  this  time,  absolutely 
unacquainted  with  the  Parthian  tactics,  and  accustomed 
as   they  were  to  triumph  over  every  enemy  against 
whom  they  fought,  it  would  scarcely  occiu:  to  them 
that  in  an  open  field  they  could  suffer  defeat.     They 
were  ready,  like  Alexander,  to  encounter  any  number 
of  Asiatics,  and  only  asked  to  be  led  against  the  foe 
as   quickly   as  possible.     When,  therefore,   Abgarus, 
the  Osrhoene  prince,  soon  after  Crassus  had  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  rode  into  his  camp,  and  declared  that 
the   Parthians  did  not  intend  to  make  a  stand,  but 
were  quitting  Mesopotamia  and  flying  with  their  trea- 
sures to  the  remote  regions  of  Hyrcania  and  Scythia, 
leaving  only  a  rear  guard  imder  a  couple  of  generals 
to  cover  the  retreat,^  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  taken  to  give  up  the  circuitous  route  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  to  march  directly  across  Mesopotamia 
in  the  hope  of  crushing  the  covering  detachment,  and 
coming  upon  the  flying  multitude  encumbered  with 
baggage,  whicli   would  furnish   a  rich   spoil   to   the 
victors.     In   after  times  it  was  said  that  C.  Cassius 
Longinus  and  some   other  officers  were  opposed  to 
this  movement,^  and  foresaw  its  danger ;  but  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  whole  army  did  not  readily 
obey  its  leader's  order,  and  commence  without  any 
forebodings  its  march   through  Upper  Mesopotamia. 
That  region  has   not  really  the  character  which  the 
aix)logists   for    Eoman  disaster  in   later  times  gave 
to  it.     It  is  a  region  of  swelling  hills,  and  somewhat 
dry  gi'avelly  plains.     It  possesses  several  streams  and 


»  nut  CrasM.  §  21.  |      '  Ibid.  §  20  and  §  22. 
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rivers,  besides  numerous  springs.^  At  intervals  of  a 
few  miles  it  was  studded  with  cities  and  villages ;  * 
nor  did  the  desert  really  begin  imtil  the  Ehabour 
was  crossed.  The  army  of  Crassus  had  traversed  it 
tlirougliout  its  whole  extent  during  the  summer  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  both  its  advantages  and  its  drawbacks. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  consider  what  pre- 
parations the  Parthian  monarch  had  made  against  the 
tlireatened  attack.  He  had,  as  already  stated,  come 
to  terms  with  his  outlying  vassals,  the  prince  of 
Osrhoene,  and  the  sheikh  of  tlie  Scenite  Arabs,  and 
had  engaged  especially  the  services  of  the  former 
against  his  assailant.  He  had  further,  on  considering 
the  various  possibilities  of  the  campaign,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  best  to  divide  his  forces,  and, 
wliile  himself  attacking  Ailavasdes  in  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses of  his  own  country,  to  commit  tlie  task  of  meeting 
and  coping  witli  the  Eomans  to  a  general  of  approved 
talents.^  It  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  prevent 
the  Armenians  from  effecting  a  junction  wdth  the 
Eomans,  and  strengthening  them  in  that  arm,  in  which 
they  were  especially  deficient,  the  cavalry.  Perhaps 
nothing  short  of  an  invasion  of  his  country  by  the 
Parthian  king  in  person  would  have  prevented  Arta- 
vasdes  fj'om  detaching  a  portion  of  his  troops  to  act 
in  Mesopotamia.  And  no  doubt  it  is  also  true  that 
Orodes  had  great  confidence  in  his  general,  whom  he 
may  even  have  felt  to  be  a  better  commander  than 


*  See  Chesney,  Euphrates  Expe- 
diti&rif  vol.  i.  pp.  40-49 ;  Niebuhr, 
Voyage  en  Arable,  pp.  320-834 ; 
Pocock,  Description  of  the  JEastj 
vol.  ii.  pp.  158-103. 

*  On  the  line  of  route  between 


Zeugma  and  Nicephorium,  which  I  xl.  10. 


must  have  nearly  coincided  with 
the  march  of  Crassus,  Isidore  places 
three  cities,  one  village,  and  four 
fortified     posts.       (Mons.    Parth, 

§1.) 

'  Plut.    Crois.    21;    Dio    Cass. 
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himself.  Surenas,  as  we  must  call  him,  since  his  name 
has  not  been  preserved  to  us,*  was  in  all  rcsjKVts  a 
person  of  the  highest  consideration.  IIo  was  iho 
second  man  in  the  kingdom  for  birth,  wcallJu  and 
reputation.  In  coiu^e  and  ability  ho  excelled  all  his 
countrymen ;  and  he  had  the  physical  advantage's 
of  commanding  height  and  great  pei'soual  beauty. 
When  he  went  to  battle,  he  was  accom|)iU\ieil  by 
a  train  of  a  thousand  camels,  which  c^irri^nl  liis 
baggage ;  and  the  concubines  in  attendance  on  him 
required  for  their  conveyance  two  Imndred  chariots. 
A  thousand  horsemen  clad  in  mail,  and  a  still  greater 
number  of  light-armed,  formed  his  bodyguard.  At 
the  coronation  of  a  Parthian  monarch,  it  was  his 
hereditary  right  to  place  the  diadem  on  the  brow 
of  the  new  sovereign.  When  Orodes  was  driven  into 
banishment,  it  was  he  who  brouglit  him  back  to 
Parthia  in  triumph.  When  Seleucia  revolted,  it  WJis 
he  who  at  the  assault  first  mounted  the  breach,  and 
striking  terror  into  the  defenders,  took  the  city.  Though 
less  than  tlrirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  when  he  was 
appointed  commander,  he  was  believed  to  possess, 
besides  these  various  quahfications,  consummate  pru- 
dence and  sagacity.^ 

The  force  which  Orodes  committed  to  hLs  brave  and 
skilful  heutenant  consisted  entirely  of  horse.  This 
was  not  the  ordinary  diameter  of  a  Parthian  anny, 
which  often  comprised  four  or  five  times  as  many 
infsiuiTr  as  cavalry.  It  was,  perhaps,  rather  fortunate; 
accident  than  profound   calculation  that   caused  the 


'  It   iiW  i*t«=.  &I3»«.^T  ohnoTtd    and  tlie  pModo-ApfiSAS  Mfr  H  mm  m 
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sole  employment  against  the  Bomans  of  this  arm.^ 
The  foot  soldiers  were  needed  for  the  rough  warfiu^ 
of  the  Armenian  mountains ;  the  horse  would,  it  was 
known,  act  with  fair  effect  in  the  compaAtively  open 
and  level  Mesopotamia.  As  the  king  wanted  the  foot- 
men he  took  them,  and  left  to  his  general  the  troops 
which  were  not  required  for  his  own  operations. 

The  Parthian  horse,  like  the  Persian,^  was  of  two 
kinds,  standing  in  strong  contrast  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  bulk  of  their  cavalry  was  of  the  hght^st  and  most 
agile  description.  Fleet  and  active  coursers,  with 
scarcely  any  caparison  but  a  headstall  and  a  single 
rein,  were  mounted  by  riders  clad  only  in  a  tunic  and 
trousers,'*  and  anned  with  nothing  but  a  strong  bow 
and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows.  A  training  begun  in 
curly  boyhood  made  the  rider  almost  one  with  his 
steed ;  and  he  could  use  his  weapons  with  equal  ease 
and  effect  whether  his  horse  was  stationary  or  at  full 
gallop,  and  whether  he  was  advancing  towards  or 
liurricdly  retreating  from  his  enemy.*  His  supply  of 
missiles  was  almost  inexhaustible,  for  wlien  he  found 
his  quiver  empty,  he  had  only  to  retire  a  short  distance 
and  replenish  his  stock  from  magazines,  borne  on  the 
backs  of  camels,  in  the  rear.^  It  was  his  ordinary 
plan  to  keep  constantly  in  motion  when  in  the  presence 
of  an  enemy,  to  gallop  backwards  and  forwards,  or 
round  and  round  his  square  or  cohimn,  never  charging 


*  Mommsen  regrards  the  employ- 
ment of  cavalry  only  against  Crassus 
as  a  *  brilliant  idea '  (genialen  Ge- 
danken)  of  the  Parthian  commander 
\^Gc$chichte^  vol.  iii.  p.  328). 

*  See  Ancient  MofiarchieSj  vol. 
iii.  pn.  178-179,  2nd  edit. 

'  6n  the  ordinary  Scythic  equip- 
ment of  a  light  horseman,  see  the 


author's  Jlerodotus,  vol.  iii.  p.  34, 
2nd  edit  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Parthian  was  dif- 
ferent. 

*  Plut.  Crass.  ^  24,  ad  Jin. ;  Virg. 
Georff.  iii.  31 ;  Ilor.  Od,  i.  19,  11  ; 
ii.  13,  16 ;  Justin,  xli.  2 ;  Tac.  An. 
vi.  35,  &c 

*  Plut  Crass.  5  25. 
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it,  but  at  a  moderate  interval  plying  it  with  his  keen 
and  barbed  shafts ;  ^  which  were  driven  by  a  practised 
hand  from  a  bow  of  unusual  strength.  Clouds  of  this 
light  cavalry  enveloped  the  advancing  or  the  retreating 
foe,  and  inflicted  grievous  damage  without,  for  the 
most  part,  suffering  anything  in  return. 

But  this  was  not  the  whole.  In  addition  to  these 
light  troops,  a  Parthian  army  comprised  always  a  body 
of  heavy  cavalry,^  armed  on  an  entirely  different 
system.  The  strong  horses  selected  for  this  service 
were  clad  almost  whoUy  in  mail.  Their  head,  neck, 
chest,  even  their  sides  and  flanks,  were  protected 
by  scale-armour  of  brass  or  iron,  sewn,  probably,  upon 
leather.^  Their  riders  had  cuirasses  and  cuisses  of  the 
same  materials,  and  helmets  of  bmnished  iron.*  For 
an  offensive  weapon  they  carried  a  long  and  strong 
spear  or  pike.^  They  formed  a  serried  line  in  battle, 
bearing  down  with  great  weight  on  the  enemy  whom 
they  charged,  and  standing  firm  as  an  iron  wall  against 
the  charges  that  were  made  upon  them.  A  cavalry 
answering  to  this  in  some  respects  had  been  employed 
by  the  later  Persian  monarchs,®  and  was  in  use  also 
among  the  Armenians  at  this  period ;  but  the  Par- 
thian pike  was  apparently  more  formidable  than  the 
corresponding  weapons  of  those  nations,  and  the  hght 
spear  carried  at  this  time  by  the  cavalry  of  a  Eoman 
army  was  no  match  for  it. 

^  ^  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  '  barbed  i  matte  sunt,  qu®  utrumque  toto 
poiDt8'(f;7Cf(Trpui/AfvacaKi^ov^  oftbe  I  corpore  tegunt'  Compare  Virg. 
Parthian  arrows.     n.s.c.)  1  ^En,  xi.  770. 

'  The  Greeks  called  these  horse-  *  Plut.  Crass.  §  24.  Kpaw <rt  rov 
men  Kara6pdKrov^j  *  protected,  Mrtpyiai'oD  eiSiipov  crriX/Sovroc  6^v  Kai 
covered  up.'     They  are  best  de-    iri»piX«/ixfc. 

ifcribed  by  Heliodorus  {jEthiop.  ix.  .  *  The  contw  {kovto^)  of  the 
pp.  431-433).  i  Greeks  and  Romans. 

*  See  Justin,  xli.  2,  §  10,  *  Muni-  ^  •  See  Ancient  Monarchies^  vol, 
mentum  ipsis  equisque  loric»  plu-    iii.  p.  178,  2nd  edit 

H 
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The  force  entrusted  to  Sureiias  comprised  troops 
of  both  these  classes.  No  estimate  is  given  us  of  their 
number,  but  it  was  probably  considerable.^  At  any 
rate  it  was  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  make  a  move- 
ment in  advance — ^to  cross  the  Sinjar  range  and  the 
river  Kliabour,  and  take  up  his  position  in  the  country 
between  that  stream  and  the  Belik — instead  of  merely 
seeking  to  cover  the  capital.  The  presence  of  the 
traitor  Abganis  in  the  camp  of  Crassus,  was  now 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Parthian  commander. 
Abgaras,  fully  trusted,  and  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  light  horse,  admirably  adapted  for  outpost  service, 
was  allowed,  upon  his  OAvn  request,*  to  scour  the 
country  in  front  of  the  advancing  Romans,  and  had 
thus  the  means  of  commimicating  freely  with  the 
Parthian  chief.  He  kept  Surenas  informed  of  all 
the  movements  and  intentions  of  Crassus,^  while  at  the 
same  time  he  suggested  to  Crassus  such  a  line  of  route 
as  suited  the  views  and  designs  of  his  adversary.  Our 
chief  authority  for  the  details  of  the  expedition  tells 
us,^  that  he  led  the  Roman  troops  through  an  arid  and 
trackless  desert,  across  plains  without  tree,  or  shnib, 
or  even  grass,  where  the  soil  was  composed  of  a  light 
shifting  sand,  which  the  wind  raised  into  a  succession 
of  liillocks  that  resembled  the  waves  of  an  interminable 
sea.  Tlie  soldiers,  he  says,  fainted  with  the  heat  and 
with  the  drought,  while  the  audacious  Osrhoene  scoffed 
at  their  complaints  and  reproaches,  asking  them 
whether  they  expected  to  find  the  border-tract  between 
Arabia  and  Assj^ria  a  country  of  cool  streams  and 

*  They  are  called  *  a  vast  number*    mto    the    field    against     Anton  v 
(nXn^oQ  no\v,  riut    Crass.  §  23),  j  (Justin,  xli.  2,  §  G). 
and-  *  an  immense    body*    (copio!        *  Dio  Cass.  xl.  21. 
t'mmanes,  Veil.  l^at.   ii.  46).     The  '      '  Plut.  O^w.  §  22. 
Parthians    brought    50,000    horse 
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shady  groves,  of  baths  and  hostebies,  like  their  own 
delicious  Campania.  But  our  knowledge  of  the  geogra- 
phical character  of  the  region  through  which  the  march 
lay  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  accept  this  account  as 
true.^  The  country  betAveen  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Belik,  as  already  observed,  is  one  of  alternate  hill  and 
plain,  neither  destitute  of  trees  nor  ill-provided  with 
water.  The  march  through  it  could  have  j^resented 
no  great  difficulties.  All  that  Abgarus  coiild  do  to 
serve  the  Parthian  cause  was,  first,  to  induce  Crassus 
to  trust  himself  to  the  open  country,  without  clinging 
either  to  a  river  or  to  the  mountains,  and,  secondly,  to 
bring  him,  after  a  hasty  march,  and  in  the  full  heat  of 
the  day,  into  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Both  these 
things  he  contrived  to  effect,  and  Surenas  was,  no 
doubt,  so  far  beholden  to  him.  But  the  notion  that 
he  enticed  the  Eoman  army  into  a  trackless  desert, 
and  gave  it  over,  when  it  was  perishing  througli 
weariness,  hunger,  and  thirst,  into  the  hands  of  its 
enraged  enemy ,*^  is  in  contradiction  Avith  the  topo- 
graphical facts,  and  is  not  even  maintained  consistently 
by  the  classical  writers.^ 

It  was  probably  on   the  third  or  fourth  day  after 
he  had  quitted  the  Euphrates,*  that  Crassus  found 


*  The  arguments  of  Dean  Men- 
vale  are  conclusive  {Roman  Empire^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  18,  19) ;  but  he  some- 
what mars  their  effect  by  suggestinp^ 


'  See  Mommsen,  Rom,  Ge^chicJUe^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  327.  This  writer  shows 
no  knowledge  of  the  reul  character 
of  the  country. 


that  Plutarch  mnv  have  confounded  j      ^  Dio  has  no  mention  of  sands  or 


the  Iklik  with  the  Khabour,  and 
that  the  battle  may  have  really  been 
fought  on  the  latter  stream.  The 
general  tradition  that  the  scene  of 
the  fight  was  near  Carrha),  and  the 
special  mention  of  Ichna)  as  also  in 
tno   neighbourhood    (Plut.     Crass, 


deserts.  On  the  contrarvi  he  makes 
the  scene  of  the  battle  hilly  ground, 
partly  covered  with  trees  (xl  21). 

^  The  direct  distance  from  Zeu- 
gma to  the  probable  scene  of  the 
engagement  (half-way  between 
Carrhtc  and  Ichnm)  is  less  than 


§  25),  make  it  certain  that  the  scene  I  eighty  miles.  The  anny,  however, 
is  rightly  plnced  on  the  Belik,  since  j  did  not  take  this  line,  but  marched 
both  those  cities  were  on  that  river.  I  at  first  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
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himself  approaching  his  enemy.  After  a  hasty  and 
hot  march  ^  he  had  approached  the  banks  of  the 
Belik,  when  his  scouts  brought  him  word  that  they 
had  fallen  in  with  the  Parthian  army,  which  was 
advancing  in  force  and  seemingly  fiiU  of  confidence. 
Abgarus  had  recently  quitted  him'  on  the  plea  of 
doing  him  some  undefined  service,  but  really  to  range 
himself  on  the  side  of  his  real  friends,  the  Parthians.^ 
His  officers  now  advised  Crassus  to  encamp  upon 
the  river,  and  defer  an  engagement  till  the  morrow ; 
but  he  had  no  fears ;  his  son,  Publius,  who  had  lately 
joined  him  with  a  body  of  Gallic  horse  sent  by  Julius 
Caesar,  was  anxious  for  the  fray ;  and  accordingly  the 
Koman  commander  gave  the  order  to  his  troops  to 
take  some  refreshment  as  they  stood,  and  then  to 
push  forward  rapidly.^  Surenas,  on  his  side,  had 
taken  up  a  position  on  wooded  and  hilly  ground, 
which  concealed  his  numbers,*  and  had  even,  we  are 
told,  made  his  troops  cover  their  arms  with  cloths  and 
skins,^  that  the  glitter  might  not  betray  them.  But, 
as  the  Eomans  drew  near,  all  concealment  was  cast 
aside ;  the  signal  for  battle  was  given ;  the  dang 
of  the  kettledrums  arose  on  every  side ;  the  squadrons 
came  forward  in  their  brilliant  array ;  and  it  seemed 
at  first  as  if  the  heavy  cavalry  was  about  to  charge  the 
Eoman  host,^  which  was  formed  in  a  hoUow  square 
with  the  light-armed  in  the  middle,  and  with  supports 

Euphrates.  From  the  nearest  bend  •  their  rear  while  the  Parthians  at- 
of  the  Euphrates  to  the  scene  of  •  tacked  in  front  (Dio  Cass.  xl.  23.) 
action  is  less  than  fifty  miles.  »  Plut  Crass.  §  28. 

»  Plut  Crass.  §  23;  Dio  Cass.        *  Dio  Cass.  xl.  21.    'H  n  xwp« 

xl.  23.  1  ovw/KfXoi"  iri;  i/v  Kni  itvipa  (tj^Ci*. 

2  Plut  Crass,  p.  22,  ad  fin.    This  '      *  Plut.  Crass,  l.s.c. 
account  is  more  probable  than  that  |      •  So  Plut.  (Crass.  §  24).     B»t  it 
of  Dio,  that  he  remained  with  the  '  may  be  doubted  if  the  intention 
Eomans  till  after  the  death  of  the  I  really  existed, 
joung  Crassus,  and  then  fell  upon  | 
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of  horse  along  the  whole  line,  as  well  as  upon  the 
flanks.^  But,  if  this  intention  was  ever  entertained, 
it  was  altered  almost  as  soon  as  formed,  and  the  better 
plan  was  adopted  of  halting  at  a  convenient  distance 
and  assailing  the  legionaries  with  flight  after  flight 
of  arrows,  delivered  without  a  pause  and  with  extra- 
ordinary force.  The  Eoman  endeavoured  to  meet 
this  attack  by  throwing  forward  his  own  skirmishers ; 
but  they  were  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  numbers 
and  the  superior  weapons  of  the  enemy,  who  forced 
them  almost  immediately  to  retreat,  and  take  refuge 
behind  the  line  of  the  heavy-armed.*^  These  were 
then  once  more  exposed  to  the  deadly  missiles,  which 
pierced  alike  through  shield  and  breast-plate  and 
greaves,  and  inflicted  the  most  fearful  wounds.  More 
than  once  the  legionaries  dashed  forward,  and  sought 
to  close  with  their  assailants,  but  in  vain.  The  Par- 
thian squadrons  retired  as  the  Koman  infantry  advanced, 
maintaining  the  distance  which  they  thought  best  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  foe,  whom  they  plied 
with  their  shafts  as  incessantly  while  they  fell  back 
as  when  they  rode  forward.  For  a  while  the  Eomans 
entertained  the  hope  that  the  missiles  would  at  last  be 
all  spent  ;^  but  when  they  found  that  each  archer 
constantly  obtained  a  fresh  supply  from  the  rear,  this 
expectation  deserted  them.  It  became  evident  to 
Crassus  that  some  new  movement  must  be  attempted  ; 
and,  as  a  last  resource,  he  commanded  his  son,  Publius, 
whom  the  Parthians  were  threatening  to  outflank, 
to  take  such  troops  as  he  thought  proper,  and  charge. 
The  gallant  youth  was  only  too  glad  to  receive  the 
order.     Selecting  his  Gallic  cavalry,  who  numbered 


»  Plut  Crass,  §  23.  I      '  Ibid.   §  25.    Compare  Lucan, 

2  Ibid.  §  24.  Phars.  viii.  380-^7. 
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1,000,  and  adding  to  them  500  other  horsemen,  500 
archers,  and  about  4,000  legionaries,^  lie  advanced 
at  speed  against  the  nearest  squadrons  of  the  enemy. 
Tlie  Partliians  pretended  to  be  afraid,  and  beat  a 
hasty  retreat.  Publius  followed  with  all  the  im- 
petuosity of  youth,  and  was  soon  out  of  the  sight 
of  Jiis  friends,  pressing  the  flying  foe,  whom  he 
beUeved  to  be  panic-stricken.  But  when  they  had 
drawn  him  on  suflSciently,  they  suddenly  made  a  stand, 
brought  their  heavy  cavalry  up  against  his  Hne,  and 
completely  enveloped  him  and  his  detachment  with 
their  light-armed.  PubUus  made  a  desperate  resistance. 
His  Gauls  seized  the  Parthian  pikes  with  their  hands 
and  dragged  the  encumbered  horsemen  to  the  ground  ; 
or  dismounting,  shpped  beneath  the  horses  of  their 
opponents,  and  stabbing  them  in  the  belly,  brought 
steed  and  rider  down  upon  tliemselves.  His  legionaries 
occupied  a  slight  hillock,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
a  wall  of  their  shields,  but  the  Parthian  archere  closed 
around  them,  and  slew  them  almost  to  a  man.  Of 
the  whole  detachment,  nearly  six  thousand  strong,  no 
more  than  500  were  taken  prisoners,-  and  scarcely 
one  escaped.  Tlie  young  Crassus  might,  possibly,  had 
he  chosen  to  m^Jce  the  attempt,  have  forced  his  way 
through  the  enemy  to  Ichnce,  a  Greek  town  not  far 
distant;^  but  he  preferral  to  share  the  fate  of  his 
men.  Eather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
he  caused  his  shield-bearer  to  despatch  him ;  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  his  principal  officers.  The 
victors  struck  off  his  head,  and  elevating  it  on  a  pike, 

^  ' Eight  cohorts'  (Plutarch)  I  capture  of  500  (Crai<s.  §  25,  adjin.). 
would  be  about  this  number.  '  On  the  position  of  Ichnie,  see 

'  Dio  says  that  not  a  sinple  •  Is.  Char.  Mans.  Parth.  §  1 ;  and 
prisoner  was  taken  on  the  first  day  ,  compare  Mons.  C.  Miiller's  note 
(xl.  21) ;  but  riutarch  allows  the  !  ad  loc. 
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returned  to  resume  their  attack  on   the  niaiu  body 
of  the  Eoman  armj% 

The  main  body,  much  relieved  by  the  diminution  of 
the  pressiure  upon  them,  liad  waited  patiently  for  Pub- 
lius  to  return  in  triumph,  regarding  the  battle  as  well 
nigh  over  and  success  as  certain.  After  a  time,  the 
prolonged  absence  of  the  young  captain  aroused  suspi- 
cions, wliich  grew  into  alarms  when  messengers  arrived 
telling  of  his  extreme  danger.^  Crassus,  almost  beside 
himself  with  anxiety,  had  given  the  word  to  advance, 
and  the  army  had  moved  forward  a  short  distance, 
when  the  shouts  of  the  returning  enemy  were  heard, 
and  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  officer  was  seen  dis- 
played aloft,  while  the  Parthian  squadrons,  closing  in 
once  more,  renewed  the  assault  on  their  remaining  foes 
with  increased  vigour.  The  mailed  horsemen  approached 
close  to  the  legionaries  and  thrust  at  them  with  their 
long  pikes,^  while  the  light-armed,  galloping  across  the 
Eoman  front,  discharged  their  unerring  arrows  ovor  the 
heads  of  their  own  men.  The  Komans  could  neitlier 
successfully  defend  themselves,  nor  effectively  retaliate. 
Still  time  brought  some  relief.  Bowstrings  broke, 
spears  were  blunted  or  sphntered,  arrows  began  to  fail, 
thews  and  sinews  to  relax  ;  ^  and  when  night  closed  in 
both  parties  were  almost  equally  glad  of  the  cessation 
of  arms  which  the  darkness  rendered  compulsory. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Parthians,  as  of  the  Per- 
sians,^ to  bivouack  at  a  considerable  distance  from  an 


'  riut  Crtm.  §  20. 

2  riut  CroM.  §27;  Dio  Cafl8.xL22. 

'  Dio  Cass.  xl.  24.    Ot  t€  koi^to'i 

rufV  $ap$dpuitf  ui  /lev  airtarpaOtjaat', 
Oi  ci  UXdaOriaaff  koI  ai  vtvpai 


ovre{;  iKtKafiov, 

*  On  the  Persian  practice,  see 
Ancient  Monarchies^  vol.  iii.  p.  101, 
2nd  edit  Fear  of  a  night  attack, 
and  the  difficulty  of  uufodteningf 


ippaynnay'  rd  n  li'tXtj  i^tro^tvOn,  and  caparisoning  their  horses  in  a 
Kai  rd  Ki^prj  vdvra  urrrififiXvvifn'  to  I  hurry,  were  at  the  root  of  the 
Ti  /4iyi(Tror,   oi   dvCpt^  avrin    iopiv-  |  CUStom. 
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enemy.  Accordingly,  at  nightfall  they  drew  off,  having 
first  shouted  to  the  Eomans  thaj  they  would  grant  the 
general  one  night  in  which  to  bewail  his  son ;  on  the 
morrow  they  would  come  and  take  him  prisoner,  unless 
he  preferred  the  better  course  of  surrendering  himself 
to  the  mercy  of  Arsaces.^  A  short  breathing-space  was 
thus  allowed  the  Eomans,  who  took  advantage  of  it  to 
retire  towards  Carrhai,  leaving  behind  them  the  greater 
part  of  their  wounded,  to  the  number  of  4,000.  A 
small  body  of  horse  reached  Carrha3  about  midnight^ 
and  gave  the  commandant  such  information  as  led  him 
to  put  his  men  under  arms  and  issue  forth  to  the  suc- 
cour of  the  proconsul.  The  Parthians,  though  the 
ciies  of  the  wounded  made  them  well  aware  of  the 
Eoman  retreat,  adhered  to  their  system  of  avoiding 
night  combats,  and  attempted  no  pursuit  till  morning/^ 
Even  then  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  delayed  by 
comparatively  trivial  matters  —  the  capture  of  the 
Eoman  camp,  the  massacre  of  the  wounded,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  numerous  stragglei's  scattered  along 
the  line  of  march — and  made  no  haste  to  overtake  the 
retreating  army.  The  bulk  of  the  troops  were  thus 
enabled  to  effect  their  retreat  in  safety  to  Carrhaj,. 
where,  having  the  protection  of  walls,  they  were,  at 
any  rate  for  a  time,  secure. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Eomans  would 
here  have  made  a  stand.     The  siege  of  a  fortified  place 


»  riut.  Crass,  I.8.C. 

2  So  Plutarch  (§  28).  01  UapBoi, 
rvKTo^  fikp  aiaBofiivni  ri/v  airocpaaiv^ 
oiiK  tSiuKor,  Dean  Meriyale  has, 
I  thinki  misunderstood  a  somewhat 
obscure  passage  in  the  preceding 
section — where  the  retreating  army 


TMv  iroXffMlwr) — and  has  made  the 
Parthians  start  in  pursuit,  but  soon 
give  up  the  attempt,  because  *  their 
horses,  after  a  long  day's  service, 
were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
headlong  rush  of  desperate  men.' 
This  is  not  very  probable,  and  it  is 


is  said  to  have  thought  the  enemy  1  certainly  not  contained  in  the  au- 
was  upon  them  (oic  iirt^tpofi'iviov  •  thorities. 
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by  cavalry  is  ridiculous,  if  we  understand  by  siege 
anything  more  than  a  very  incomplete  blockade.  And 
the  Partliians  were  notoriously  inefficient  against  walls.^ 
There  was  a  chance,  moreover,  that  Artavasdes  might 
have  been  more  successful  than  his  ally,  and  having 
repulsed  the  Parthian  monarch,  might  march  his  troops 
to  the  relief  of  the  Eomans.  But  the  soldiers  were 
tlioroughly  dispirited,  and  would  not  Usten  to  these 
suggestions.^  Provisions  no  doubt  ran  short,  since,  as 
there  had  been  no  expectation  of  a  disaster,  no  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  for  standing  a  siege.  The  Greek 
inhabitants  of  the  place  could  not  be  trusted  to  exhibit 
fidelity  to  a  falling  cause.  Moreover,  Amienia  was 
near ;  and  the  Parthian  system  of  abstaining  from 
action  during  the  night  seemed  to  render  escape  toler- 
ably easy.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  instead  of  clinging 
to  the  protection  of  the  walls,  to  issue  fortli  once  more, 
and  to  endeavour  by  a  rapid  night  march  to  reach  the 
Armenian  hills.  The  various  officers  seem  to  have 
been  allowed  to  arrange  matters  for  themselves.  Cas- 
sius  took  his  way  towards  the  Euphrates,  and  succeeded 
in  escaping  with  500  horse.  Octavius,  with  a  division 
wliich  is  estimated  at  5,000  men,  reached  tlie  outskirts 
of  the  hills  at  a  place  called  Sinnacxi,^  and  found  him- 
self in  comparative  security.  Crassus,  misled  by  his 
guides,  made  but  poor  progress  during  the  night ;  he 
had,  however,  arrived  within  httle  more  than  a  mile  of 


*  See  LucaD.  I^iarsalia,  viii.  377- 

370:— 

'  Non  aries  illis,  Don  ulla  est  ma- 
china  belli : 

I  laud  fossas  implere  valent;  Par- 
thoque  sequente 

Mums  erit,  quodcunque  potest 
obstare  sagittie.' 

Compare  Tacit  Ann.  xv.  4. 


»  Plut  Crass.  §  20. 

'  I  do  not  understand  why  Dr» 
Mommsen  speaks  of  Sinnaca  as  a 
'fort'  (Festunff,  vol.  iii.  p.  330). 
Plutarch  seems  to  regard  it  as  a 
mere  hill  (note  the  expression  a  XX  o  v 

and  Strabo  only  calls  it  a  '  place ' 
(x«pioi.,  xvi.  1,  '§  23). 
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Octavius  before  the  enemy,  who  would  not  stir  till  day- 
break, overtook  him.  Pressed  upon  by  their  advancing 
squadrons,  he,  with  his  small  hand  of  2,000  legionaries 
and  a  few  horsemen,  occupied  a  low  hillock  connected 
by  a  ridge  of  rising  ground  with  the  position  of  Sinnaca. 
Here  the  Parthian  host  beset  him ;  and  he  would  mfallibly 
have  been  slain  or  captured  at  once,  had  not  Octavius, 
deserting  liis  place  of  safety,  descended  to  the  aid  of 
liis  commander.  The  united  7,000  held  their  own 
against  tlie  enemy,  having  the  advantage  of  tlie  ground, 
and  having  perhaps  by  the  experience  of  some  days 
learnt  the  weak  points  of  Parthian  warfare. 

Surenas  was  anxious,  above  all  things,  to  secure  the 
person  of  the  Eoman  commander.  In  the  East  an 
excessive  importance  is  attached  to  this  proof  of  success ; 
and  there  were  reasons  which  made  Crassus  particularly 
obnoxious  to  his  antagonists.  He  was  beheved  to  have 
originated,  and  not  merely  conducted,  tlie  war,  incited 
thereto  by  simple  greed  of  gold.^  He  had  refused 
with  the  utmost  haughtiness  all  discussion  of  terms,  and 
had  insulted  the  majesty  of  tlie  Parthians  by  the  decla- 
ration that  he  would  treat  nowhere  but  at  their  capital. 
If  he  escaped,  he  would  be  bound  at  some  future  time 
to  repeat  his  attempt ;  if  he  were  made  prisoner,  his 
fate  woidd  be  a  terrible  warning  to  others.  But  now, 
as  evening  approached,  it  seemed  to  the  Parthian  that 
the  prize  wliich  he  so  much  desired  was  about  to 
elude  his  grasp.  The  highlands  of  Armenia  would  be 
gained  by  the  fugitives  during  the  night,  and  further 
pursuit  of  them  would  be  hopeless.  It  remained  that 
he  should  effect  by  craft  what  he  could  no  longer  hope 
to  gain  by  the  employment  of  force  ;  and  to  this  point 


^  Sec  aboTOi  pi  1S4, 
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all  his  efforts  were  now  directed.  He  drew  off  liis 
troops  and  left  the  Romans  without  further  molestation. 
He  allowed  some  of  his  prisoners  to  escape  and  rejoin 
their  fiiends,  having  first  contrived  that  they  should  over- 
hear a  conversation  among  his  men,  of  which  the  theme 
was  the  Parthian  clemency,  and  the  wish  of  Orodes  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Romans.  He  then,  having 
allowed  time  for  the  report  of  his  pacific  intentions  to 
spread,  rode  with  a  few  chiefs  towards  tlie  Roman 
camp,  carrying  his  bow  unstrung  and  his  right  hand 
stretched  out  in  token  of  amity.  'Let  the  Roman 
general,'  he  said,  *  come  forward  with  an  equal  number 
of  attendants,  and  confer  with  me  in  the  open  space 
between  the  annies  on  terms  of  peace.'  The  aged  pro- 
consul was  disinclined  to  trust  these  overtures ;  but  his 
men  clamoured  and  threatened,  upon  which  he  yielded, 
and  went  down  into  the  plain,  accompanied  by  Octa- 
vius  and  a  few  others.  Here  he  was  received  with 
apparent  honour,  and  tenns  were  arranged ;  but  Sure- 
nas  required  that  they  should  at  once  be  reduced  to 
writing, '  since,'  he  said,  with  pointed  allusion  to  the 
bad  faith  of  Pompey,  '  you  Romans  are  not  very  apt 
to  remember  your  engagements.'  A  movement  being 
requisite  for  the  drawing  up  of  the  fonnal  instruments, 
Crassus  and  liis  officers  were  induced  to  mount  upon 
horses  furnished  by  the  Parthians,  who  had  no  sooner 
seated  the  proconsul  on  his  steed,  than  they  proceeded  to 
hurry  liim  forward,  with  the  evident  intention  of  carry- 
ing him  off  to  their  camp.^  The  Roman  officers  took 
the  alarm  and  resisted.     Octavius  snatched  a  sword 


'  Momm.sen     seems    to    doubt    upon  the  point      Such  treachery 


i\-hether  the  Parthians  really  in- 
tended any  treachery  (Geschichtef 
vol.  iii.  p.  .^,.'50).  But  the  Konians 
con  scarcely  have  been   uiistalcen 


has  been  constant  in  the  East  from 
the  time  of  the  Ten  Thousand  to 
the  Affghan  war  of  1841. 
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from  a  Parthian  and  killed  one  of  the  grooms  who  was^ 
hurrying  Crassus  away.  A  blow  from  behind  stretched 
him  on  the  ground  lifeless.  A  general  melee  followed, 
and  in  the  confusion  Crassus  was  killed,  whether  by 
one  of  his  own  side  and  >vith  his  own  consent,  or  by  the 
hand  of  a  Parthian,  is  uncertain.^  The  army,  learning 
the  fate  of  their  general,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
surrendered.  Such  as  souglit  to  escape  under  cover 
of  the  approaching  night  were  hunted  down  by  the 
Bedouins  who  served  under  the  Parthian  standard,  and 
killed  almost  to  a  man.  Of  the  entire  army  which  had 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  consisting  of  above  40,000  men, 
not  more  than  a  foiuth  returned.  One  half  of  the 
whole  number  perished.^  Nearly  10,000  prisoners 
were  settled  by  the  victors  in  the  fertile  oasis  of  Mar- 
giana,^  near  the  northern  frontier  of  the  empire,  where 
they  intermarried  with  native  wives,^  and  became  sub- 
missive Parthian  subjects.^ 

Such  was  the  result  of  this  great  expedition,  the  first 
attempt  of  the  grasping  and  ambitious  Eomans,  not  so 
much  to  conquer  Parthia,  as  to  strike  terror  into  the 
heart  of  her  people,  and  to  degrade  them  to  the  condi- 
tion of  obsequious  dependants  on  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  '  world's  lords.'  ^  The  expedition  failed  so 
utterly,  not  from  any  want  of  bravery  on  the  part  of 
the  soldiers  employed  in  it,  nor  from  any  absolute 
superiority  of  tlie  Parthian  over  the  Eoman  tactics, 
but  partly  from  the  incompetence  of  the  commander. 


*  Plutarch  makes  him  killed  hy  '  Horace  ( Od.  iii.  6,  5)  : — 

a  Parthian  named   Pomaxiethres,  j  *  Milesne   Crasei  conjuge  harhara*" 
hut  confesses  that  the  exact  truth  j  &c 

was  not  known  (Crass.  §  31).    Dio  I      *  The  Roman  captives  served  as 
g^ves  hoth  accounts  (xl.  27).  |  soldiers   in    the    Parthian    armies 

2  Plut.  Crass.  §  31,  ad^n.  \  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  82 ;  Florus,  iv.  10). 

^  Plin.  H.  iV.  vi.  10.  }      •  *  Romanos     rcrum      domtfws ' 

*  See  the  well-known  passage  of ,  (Virg.  ^lut.  i.  282). 
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pardy  from  the  inexperience  of  the  Eomans,  up  to  this 
-date,  in  the  nature  of  the  Parthian  warfare  and  in  the 
best  manner  of  meeting  it.  To  attack  an  enemy  whose 
main  arm  is  the  cavalry  with  a  body  of  foot-soldiers, 
supported  by  an  insignificant  number  of  horse,  must  be 
at  all  times  rash  and  dangerous.  To  direct  such  an 
attack  on  the  more  open  part  of  the  country,  where 
cavalry  coidd  operate  freely,  was  wantonly  to  aggravate 
the  peril.  After  the  first  disaster,  to  quit  the  protec- 
tion of  walls,  when  it  had  been  obtained,  was  a  piece 
of  reckless  folly.  Had  Crassus  taken  care  to  obtain  the 
.support  of  some  of  the  desert  tribes,^  if  Armenia  could 
not  help  him,  and  had  he  then  advanced  either  by  the 
way  of  the  Mons  Masius  and  the  Tigris,  or  along  the 
line  of  the  Euphrates,  the  issue  of  his  attack  might 
have  been  difierent.  He  might  have  fought  his  way  to 
Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  as  did  Trajan,  Avidius  Cassius, 
and  Septimius  Severus,  and  might  have  tiiken  and  plun- 
dered those  cities.  He  would  no  doubt  have  experienced 
difficulties  in  his  retreat ;  but  he  might  have  come  off* 
no  worse  than  Trajan,  whose  Parthian  expedition  has 
been  generally  regarded  as  rather  augmenting  than 
detracting  from  his  reputation.  But  an  ignorant  and 
inexperienced  commander,  venturing  on  a  trial  of  arms 
with  an  enemy  of  whom  he  knew  little  or  nothing,  in 
their  own  countiy,  without  supports  or  alUes,  and  then 
jieglecting  every  precaution  suggested  by  liis  officers, 
allowing  himself  to  be  deceived  by  a  pretended  friend, 
and  marching  straight  into  a  net  prepared  for  him, 
naturally  suffered  defeat.  The  credit  of  the  Eoman 
arms  does  not  greatly  suffer  by  the  disaster,  nor  is  that 
of  the  Partl)ians  greatly  enhanced.     The  latter  showed. 


*  Ar  Julian  did  (Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  •>). 
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as  they  had  sliown  in  their  wars  against  the  Syro 
Macedonians,  tliat  tlieir  somewhat  loose  and  irregular 
array  was  capable  of  acting  with  efiect  against  the  solid 
masses  and  well-ordered  movements  of  disciplined 
troops.  They  acquired  by  their  use  of  the  bow  a  fame 
like  that  which  the  EngUsh  archers  obtained  for  the 
employment  of  the  same  weapon  at  Crecy  and  Agin- 
coiut.  They  forced  the  arrogant  Eomans  to  respect 
them,  and  to  allow  that  there  was  at  least  one  nation 
in  the  world  which  could  meet  them  on  equal  terms 
and  not  be  wc»rsted  in  the  encounter.^  They  hencefortli 
obtained  recognition  from  the  Gra3CO-Eoman  writers — * 
albeit  a  grudging  and  covert  recognition — as  the  second 
Power  in  the  world,  the  admitted  rival  of  Eome,^  the 
only  real  counterpoise  upon  the  earth  to  the  power 
wliich  ruled  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
While  the  general  of  King  Orodes  was  thus  successfid 
against  the  Eomans  in  Mesopotamia,  the  king  himself 
had  in  Armenia  obtained  advantages  of  almost  equal 
value,  though  of  a  different  kind.  Instead  of  contend- 
ing with  Artavasdes,  he  had  come  to  terms  with  him, 
and  had  concluded  a  close  alliance,  which  he  had  sought 
to  confirm  and  secure  by  uniting  his  son,  Pacorus,  in 
marriage  with  a  sister  of  the  Armenian  monarch.^  A 
series  of  festivities  was  being  held  to  celebrate  this 
auspicious  event,  when  news  came  of  Sureuas'  triumph, 
and  of  the  fate  of  Crassus.  According  to  the  barbarous 
customs  of  the  East,  the  head  and  hand  of  the  slain 

'  See  Justin,  xli.  1,  §  7: — '  uJflTf  Kai  role  'Pw/io/oif  ran  nrri- 
'Parthi,  a  Romania  trinis  bellis,  i  iroXtfiFiaaij  koI  ftvpo  dd  a r ri- 
per maximos  duces  florentissimis  |  -.mXtu  vofAt'^((T9ni, 
temporibus  lacessiti,  soli  e,v  omntbtis  I  ^  Compare,  besides  the  pa8.«agres 
gennbtts  non  juires  solum^  venwi  I  above  quoted,  Strab.  xi.  9,  §  2 ; 
etiam  victores  fuere'  And  Dio  (xl.  I  Flin.  IL  N.  v.  25 ;  and  Ilerodian, 
14): — TtXivTujvTtQ  Cfy  IttI  Toffovro  Kat  I  iv.  18. 
r^c  cu^rji:  ^^'i  ''vc  <*«'»'"/»wt  txw/o»?<Tro',  |      '  Plut.  Crass,  §  33. 
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proconsul  accompanied  the  inteUigence.  We  are  told 
that  at  the  moment  of  the  messengers'  arrival  the 
two  sovereigns,  with  their  attendants,  were  amusing 
themselves  with  a  dramatic  entertainment.  Both  mon- 
archs  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Greek  literature 
and  language,  in  which  Artavasdes  had  himself  com- 
posed historical  works  and  tragedies.  The  actors  were 
representing  the  famous  scene  in  the  '  Bacchce '  of  Euri- 
pides,^ wliere  Agave  and  the  Bacchanals  come  upon 
the  stage  ^vith  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  murdered 
Pentheus,  when  the  head  of  Crassus  was  thrown  in 
among  them.  Listantly  the  player  wlio  personated 
Agave  seized  the  bloody  trophy,  and,  placing  it  on  his 
thyrsus  instead  of  the  one  he  was  c^urying,  paraded 
it  before  the  delighted  spectators,  while  he  chanted  the 
Avell-known  lines  : — ^ 

From  the  mountain  to  the  Hall 
New-cut  tendril,  see,  we  bring — 
Blessed  prey ! 

The  horrible  spectacle  was  one  well  suited  to  please  an 
Eastern  audience  :  it  was  followed  by  a  proceeding  of 
equal  barbarity  and  still  more  thoroughly  Oriental.* 
The  Parthians,  in  derision  of  the  motive  whicli  was 
supposed  to  have  led  Crassus  to  make  his  attack,  had  a 
quantity  of  gold  melted  and  poured  it  into  his  mouth.'* 
Meanwhile  Surenas  was  amusing  his  victorious  troops, 
and  seeking  to  annoy  the  disaffected  Seleucians,  by  the 

*  Eurip.  Bacch,  llGO-1200  (ed.  .  nnd  for  more  exact  parallels  see 
Dindorf).  |  Appian,  MUhridat  p.  184,  C  ;  and 

«  Ibid.  1170-1172  :—  1  Mich.  Palseol.  ii.  L>4. 

.>^,.MH'  n  o,.oc  i      '  So  Ilorus  aii.  11,  §  11)  and 

ixL;  ,-tcJro,.o,.  ;r;  fxiXnepa,        I?^o  (^\  27).    Plutarch  omits  the 

^aKcpUn^  9hpav.  '  circumstance ;   but  I  think,  with 

,  J.  t'  I'ean  Monvale,  that  there  is   no 

3  Compare    the    proceediiigs   of  .  Benson  why  we  should  disbeUeve 

Tomyris  with  tbe  head  of  .Cyrus,    jt.    (Roman  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  26.) 

as  related  in  Herodotus,  i.  214;  ,         ^  ^     '  r       / 
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general  of  approved  merit,  for  Sillaces,  the  second  in 
command  during  the  war  with  Crassus/  had  in  no  way 
distinguished  himself  through  the  campaign.    This  con- 
dition of  things  may  account  for  the  feebleness  of  the 
efforts  made  in  B.C.  52,  to  retahate  on  the  Eomans  the 
damage  done  by  their  invasion.     A  few  weak  bands 
only  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  began  the  work  of 
plunder  and  ravage,  in  which  they  were  speedily  dis- 
turbed by  Cassius,  who  easily  drove  them  back  over  the 
river.^    The  next  year,  however,  a  more  determined 
attempt  was  made.     Orodes  sent  his  son,  Pacorus,  the 
young  bridegroom,  to  win  his  spurs  in  Syria,  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force,  and  supported  by  the 
experience  and  authority  of  an  oiBBcer  of  ripe  age, 
named  Osaces.*      The   army  crossed  the  Euphrates 
unresisted,  for  Cassius,  the  governor,  had  witli  him  only 
the  broken  remains  of  Crassus's  army,  consisting  of 
about  two  legions,  and,  deeming  himself  too  weak  to 
meet  the   enemy  in  the  open  field,  was  content  to 
defend  the  towns.     The  open  country  was  consequently 
overrun  ;  and  a  thrill  of  mingled  alarm  and  excitement 
passed  through  all  the  Eoman  provinces  in  Asia.*    The 
provinces  were  at  the  time  most  inadequately  supplied 
with  Eoman  troops,^  through  the  desire  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey  to  maintain  large  armies  about  their  own  per- 
sons.    The  natives  were  for  the  most  part  disaffected, 
and  inclined  to  hail  the  Parthians  as  brethren  and 
dehverers.^    Excepting  Deiotarus  of  Galatia,  and  Ario- 


»  Plut.  CrasB,  §  21.  Compare 
Dio  Cass.  xl.  12 ;  Oros.  vi.  13. 

2  Dio  Cass.  xl.  28. 

'  Ibid.  Compare  Cic.  Ep,  ad 
Att.  V.  18,  20;  ad  Div.  xv.  1 ;  &c. 

*  See,  on  this  point,  the  interest- 
ing   despatch    of  Cicero    to    the 


Homan  Senate  (Fp.  ad  Dtv,  xv.  1). 

*  See  the  complaints  of  Cicero  in 
the  despatch  above  referred  to ;  and 
note  that  Cicero  himself  had  for  his 
lar^e  province  not  two  complete 
legions  (Ep,  ad  Div.  in.  G). 

•  Dio  Cass.  xl.  28,  adjin.    Twir 
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barzanes  of  Cappadocia,  Eome  had,  as  Cicero  (then 
proconsul  of  Cilicia)  plaintively  declared,^  not  a  friend 
on  the  Asiatic  continent.  And  Cappadocia  was  miser- 
ably weak,^  and  open  to  attack  on  tlie  side  of  Armenia. 
Had  Orodes  and  Artavasdes  acted  in  concert,  and  had 
the  latter,  while  Orodes  sent  his  armies  into  Syria, 
poured  the  Armenian  forces  into  Cappadocia  and  then 
into  Cilicia  (as  it  was  expected  that  he  would  do),^ 
there  would  have  been  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
Eoman  possessions.  As  it  was,  the  excitement  in  Asia 
Minor  was  extreme.  Cicero  marched  into  Cappadocia 
with  the  bulk  of  the  Eoman  troops,  and  summoned  to 
his  aid  Deiotarus  with  his  Galatians,*  at  tlie  same  time 
writing  to  the  Eoman  Senate  to  implore  reinforcements.^ 
Cassius  shut  himself  up  in  Antioch,^  and  allowed  the 
Parthian  cavalry  to  pass  him  by,  and  even  to  proceed 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Syria  into  Cihcia.*^  But  the  Par- 
thians  seem  scarcely  to  have  understood  the  situation 
of  their  adversaries,  or  to  have  been  aware  of  their  own 
advantages.  Instead  of  spreading  themselves  wide, 
raising  the  natives,  and  leaving  them  to  blockade  the 
towns,  while  with  their  as  yet  unconquered  squadrons 
they  defied  the  enemy  in  the  open  country,  we  find 
them  engaging  in  the  siege  and  blockade  of  cities,  for 
which  they  were  wholly  unfit,  and  confining  themselves 


iiiynav  ry  re  'Po^/xaiwi/  hmroTuq,  i  exercitum  tantum  quantum  ad 
axi^o^ihvoiVy  cat  vpoQ  ahroxx  (i.e.  roi^c  <  mftximum  bellum  mittere  voletis, 
Ilap9ovv);  uTi  Kal  yi'rovaQ  xai  ffvvij'  I  mature  in  has  provincias  miseritisy 
0itc  (TAiuv  Svraif  dirorXti/ovrwi'.  summum  periculum  Bit,  ne  amit- 

^  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Div.  xt.  1.  tends  sint  omnes  hse  provincioe.' 

'  '  Cappadocia  est  inania.'    (Cic. ,     *  Dio  Cass.  xl.  29 ;  Cic.  £p,  ad 
l8.c.)  '  Att.  V.  20. 

'  Cic.   Ep,   ad  Div.  xv.  Z;  ad       '  Cicero  tells  us  that  his  cavalry 
Att.  V.  20.  defeated    a    Parthian    detachment 

'*  Ep.  ad  Div,  xv.  4.  '  within  tlie  limits  of  Cilicia  (  Fn  ad 

*  Ibid.  XV.  1.    *  Hoc  autem  tem-  '  Div.  xv.  4). 
pore  res  sese  ita  habet,  ut,  nisi  | 

V  2 
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almost  entirely  to  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Orontea^ 
Under  these  circumstances  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
tliat  Cassius,  having  first  beat  them  back  from  Antioch,^ 
contrived  to  lead  them  into  an  ambush  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  severely  handled  their  troops,  even 
killing  the  general  Osaces.^    The  Parthians  withdrew 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Syrian  capital  after  this 
defeat,  which  must  have  taken  place  about  the  end  of 
September,  and  soon  afterwards  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters in  Cyrrhestica,^  or  the  part  of  Syria  immediately 
eastof  Amanus.  Here  they  remained  during  the  winter 
months  under  Pacorus,  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
war  would  break  out  again  with  fresh  fiiry  in  the 
spring ;  ^  but  Bibulus,  the  new  proconsul  of  Syria,  con- 
scious of  his  military  deficiencies,  contrived  to  sow 
dissensions  among  the  Parthians  themselves,  and  to  turn 
the  thoughts  of  Pacorus  in  another  direction.     He  sug- 
gested to  Omodapantes,  a  Parthian  noble,  with  whom 
he  had  managed  to  open  a  correspondence,  that  Paco- 
rus would  be  a  more  worthy  occupant  of  the  Parthian 
throne  than  his  father,  and  that  he  would  consult  well 
for  his  own  interests,  if  he  were  to  proclaim  the  young 
prince,  and  lead  the  army  of  Syria  against  Orodes.^ 
These  intrigues  seem  to  have  first  caused  the  war  to 
languish,  .and  then  produced  the  recall  of  the  expedi- 
tion.    Orodes  summoned  Pacorus  to  return  to  Parthia 
before  the  plot  contrived  between  him  and  the  Eomans 
was  ripe  for  execution  ;  and  Pacorus  felt  that  no  course 
was  open  to  him  but  to  obey/    Tlie  Parthian  legions 

*  Dio  Cass.  xl.  29.  '  mum  bellum  impendet.*    Compare 
^  Ibid.      KddfftoQ   iVxvpwc   avTovg    adAtt,  \i.  1  (p.  91  a);  adDiv,  ii.  10. 

itTTfKpovffaro.  •  Dio  Cass.  xl.  30. 

^  Ibid.     Compare   Cic.  £p,  ad  '      '  Justin,  xlii.  4,  §  5.    The  tvne 
Att,  V.  20 ;  ad  Uiv.  ii.  10.  ,  of  the  recall  is  misplaced  by  Justin, 

*  Cic.  £p.  ad  Att,  v.  21 ;  vi.  1.     '  but  the  fact  may  be  accepted  on  his 

*  Cic.  £p.  ad  Att.  V.  21 :  ♦  Maxi-  ;  authority. 
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recrossed  the  Euphrates  in  July,  B.C.  50  ;  and  the 
First  Eoman  War,  which  had  lasted  a  little  more 
than  four  years,  terminated  without  any  real  recovery 
by  the  Eomans  of  the  laurels  that  they  had  lost  at 
Carrhae. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Relations  of  Orodes  with  Pompeyy  and  with  Brutus  and  Cassuts,  Second 
War  with  Home,  Great  Parthian  Expedition  against  St/riOf  Palestine, 
and  Asia  Minor,  Defeat  of  Saxa,  Occupation  of  Antioch  and  Jeru^ 
salem.  Parthians  driven  out  of  Si/ria  by  VenUdius,  Death  of  Pacorus. 
Death  of  Orodes. 

'  Jam  bis  Monaeses  et  Pacori  manus 
Non  auspicatos  contudit  impetus 
Nostros,  et  a^jecisse  pnedam 
Torquibus  exiguis  renidet* — Hor.  Od,  iii.  6,  10-13. 

The  civil  troubles  that  had  seemed  to  threaten  Parthia 
from  the  ambition  of  the  youthful  Pacorus  passed  away 
without  any  explosion.  The  son  showed  his  obedience 
by  returning  home  submissively  when  he  might  have 
flown  to  arms ;  and  the  father  accepted  the  act  of 
obedience  as  a  suflScient  indication  that  no  rebellion 
had  been  seriously  meant.  We  find  Pacorus  not  only 
allowed  to  hve,  but  again  entrusted  a  few  years  later 
with  high  office  by  the  Parthian  monarch  ;  ^  and  on  this 
occasion  we  find  him  showing  no  signs  of  disaffection 
or  discontent. 

Nine  years,  however,  elapsed  between  the  recall  of 
the  young  prince  and  his  reappointment  to  the  supreme 
command  against  the  Romans.  Of  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  Parthia  during  this  interval  we  have  no  account. 
Apparently,  Orodes  ruled  quietly  and  peaceably,  con- 


*  See  below,  p.  187.  It  appears 
from  several  coins  of  Orodes,  whicb 
bear  the  legend  BA2IAElil^  BA2I- 
AEliN  APl^AKOY  ♦IAEAAHN02 
KAI  AP2AK0Y  HAKOPOY,  that 
Pacorus  was  associated  by  his 
father  in  the  government  during  !  PI.  3,  nos.  49  and  50. 
the  later  years  of  his  reign.    Hence  [ 


he  is  correctly  called  'king'  by 
Livy  (J^V.  cxxviii.),  Justin  (xlii* 
4,  §  10),  and  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  9). 
See  upon  these  coins  Lindsay, 
History  and  Coinage  of  the  Par* 
thianSf  pp.  147,  148,  and  compare 


J 
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tenting  himself  with  the  glory  which  he  had  gained, 
and  not  anxious  to  tempt  fortune  by  engaging  in  any 
fresh  enterprise.     It  was  no  doubt  a  satisfaction  to  him 
to  see  the  anus  of  the  Romans,  instead  of  being  directed 
upon  Asia,  employed  in  intestine  strife ;    and  we  can 
well  understand  that  he  might  even  deem  it  for  his 
interest  to  foment  and  encourage  the  quarrels  which, 
at  any  rate  for  the  time,  secured  his  own  empire  from 
attack.     It  appears  that  communications  took  place  in 
the  year  B.C.  49  or  48,  between  him  and  Pompey,  a 
request  for  alliance  being  made  by  the  latter,  and  an 
answer  being  sent  by  Orodes,  containing  the  temis  upon 
which  he  would  consent  to  give  Pompey  effective  aid 
in  the  war.^    If  the  Eoman  leader  would  dehver  into 
his  hands  the  province  of  Syria  and  make  it  wholly  over 
to  the  Parthians,  Orodes  would  conclude  an  alliance 
with  him  and  send  help  ;  but  not  otherwise.     It  is  to 
the  credit  of  Pompey  that  he  rejected  these  terms,  and 
dechned  to  secure  his  own  private  gain  by  depriving 
his  country  of  a  province.    Notwithstanding  the  failure 
of   these   negotiations  and   the  imprisonment  of  liis 
envoy  Hirrus,-  when  a  few  months  later,  having  lost 
tlie  battle  of  Pharsaha,  the  unhappy  Eoman  was  in 
need  of  a  refuge  from  his  great  enemy,  he  is  said  to 
have   proposed    throwing   himself  on  the  friendship, 
or  mercy,  of  Orodes.^     He  had  hopes,  perliaps,   of 
enUsting  the  Parthian  battalions  in  his  cause,  and  of 
recovering  power  by  means  of  this  foreign  aid.   But  his 
friends  combated  his  design,  and  persuaded  him  tliat  the 
risk,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  wife,  Cornelia,  was  too 


*  Dio  Cass.  xli.  55.  Compare 
Justin,  xlii.  4,  §  0  (whicb,  however, 
is  an  over-stntement)  and  Cces. 
BclL  Civ,  iii.  81'. 

'  Dio  Cass.  xlii.  2. 


*  Plut.  Pomp,  §  76;  Appian, 
Bell  Civ,  ii.  p.  480,  A ;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  63.  Dio  Questions  the  truth  of 
the  report.    (l.s.c.) 
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great  to  be  compatible  with  prudence.  Pompey  yielded 
to  their  representations  ;  and  Orodes  escaped  the  diffi- 
culty of  having  to  elect  between  repulsing  a  suppliant, 
and  provoking  the  hostility  of  the  most  powerful  chief- 
tain and  the  greatest  general  of  the  age. 

Ca3sar  quitted  the  East,  in  B.C.  47,  without  entering 
into  any  communication  with  Orodes.  He  had  plenty  of 
work  upon  his  hands ;  and  whatever  designs  he  may 
have  even  then  entertained  of  punishing  the  Parthian 
inroad  into  Syria,  or  avenging  the  defeat  of  Carrhae,^ 
he  was  wise  enough  to  keep  his  projects  to  himself,  and 
to  leave  Asia  without  exasperating  by  tlireats  or  hostile 
movements  the  Power  on  which  the  peace  of  the  East 
principally  depended.  It  was  not  until  he  had  brought 
the  African  and  Spanish  wars  to  an  end  tliat  he  allowed 
his  intention  of  leading  an  expedition  against  Parthia 
to  be  openly  talked  about.  In  B.C.  44,  four  yeai's  after 
PharsaUa,  having  put  down  all  his  domestic,  enemies, 
and  arranged  matters,  as  he  thought,  satisfactorily  at 
Eome,  he  let  a  decree  be  passed,  formally  assigning  to 
him '  the  Parthian  War,'  -  and  sent  the  legions  across 
the  Adriatic  on  their  way  to  Asia.  What  plan  of 
campaign  he  may  have  contemplated  is  uncertain;^ 
but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  an  expedition  under 
his  auspices  would  have  been  a  most  serious  danger  to 
Parthia,  and  might  liave  terminated  in  her  subjection. 
The  military  talents  of  the  Great  Dictator  were  of  the 


*  The  design  ia  attributed  to  him 
at  this  time  by  Dio,  or  rather  by 
Antony,  as  reported  by  Dio  (xliv. 
46). 

*  Dio  Cass,  xliii.  51. 

'  Suetonius  represents  him  as 
intending  to  enter  Parthia  by  way 
of  the  I-iesser  Armenia,  and  to  pro- 
ceed cautiously  to  try  the  strength 
of  the  Parthians  before  engaging 


them  in  a  battle  (Jtd.  §  44).  Plu- 
tarch  says  that  he  meant,  after 
conquering  the  Parthians,  to  pro- 
ceea  by  the  Caspian  and  the  Cau- 
casus into  Scythia,  from  Scythia  to 
assail  the  Germans,  and  when  he 
had  overrun  Germany,  to  return 
into  Italy  by  way  of  Gaul  (Jul, 
§58). 
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most  splendid  description  ;  his  powers  of  organisation 
and  consolidation  enormous ;  his  prudence  and  caution 
equal  to  his  ambition  and  his  courage.  Once  launched 
on  a  career  of  conquest  in  the  East,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whither  he  might  not  have  carried  the  Eoman 
eagles,  or  what  countries  he  might  not  have  added  to 
the  Empire.  But  Parthia  was  saved  from  the  immi- 
nent peril  without  any  effort  of  her  own.  The  daggers 
of  *  the  Liberators '  struck  down  on  the  15th  of  March, 
B.C.  44,  the  only  man  whom  she  Imd  seriously  to  fear ; 
and  with  the  removal  of  Julius  passed  away  even  from 
Eoman  thought  for  many  a  year  ^  the  design  which 
he  had  entertained,  and  which  he  alone  could  have 
accomplished. 

In  the  civil  war  tliat  followed  on  the  murder  of 
JuUus,  the  Parthians  are  declared  to  have  actually 
taken  a  part.  It  appears  that — about  B.<c.  46 — a  small 
body  of  Parthian  liorse-archers  had  been  sent  to  tlie 
assistance  of  a  certain  Bassus,^  a  Eoman  who  amid  the 
troubles  of  the  times  was  seeking  to  obtain  for  himself 
something  like  an  independent  principahty  in  Syria. 
Tlie  soldiers  of  Bassus,  after  a  while  (b.c.  43),  went 
over  in  a  body  to  Cassius,  who  was  in  the  East  collect- 
ing troops  for  his  great  struggle  with  Antony  and 
Octavian ;  and  thus  a  handful  of  Parthians  came  into 
liis  power.**^  Of  tliis  circumstance  lie  determined  to 
take  advantage,  in  order  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  from  Orodes.  He  presented 
each  of  the  Parthian  soldiers  with  a  sum  of  money, 
and  dismissal  them  all  to  their  homes,  at  the  same 


^  No  attempt  was  made  seriously 
to  curtail  the  rarthian  power,  much 
less  to  conquer  the  Parthian  State, 
until  the  time  of  Trajan  (a.d.  115), 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  later. 


Antony's  invasion  was  a  mere  osten- 
tatious raid  without  serious  object. 

«  J)io  Cass,  xlvii.  27. 

3  Appian,  Bdl  Civ.  iv.  pp.  023, 
024 
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time  seizing  the  opportunity  to  send  some  of  his 
own  oiBBcers,  as  ambassadors,  to  Orodes,  with  a  request 
for  substantial  aid.^  On  receiving  this  application  the 
Parthian  monarch  appears  to  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  for  his  interest  to  comply  with  it. 
Wliether  he  made  conditions,  or  no,  is  uncertain ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  sent  a  pretty  numerous  body  of 
horse  to  tlie  support  of  the  *  Liberators '  against  their 
antagonists.^  Perhaps  he  trusted  to  obtain  from  the 
gratitude  of  Cassius  what  he  had  failed  to  extort  from 
the  fears  of  Pompey.  Or,  perhaps,  he  was  only 
anxious  to  prolong  the  period  of  civil  disturbance 
in  the  Koman  State,  which  secured  his  own  territory 
from  attack,  and  might  ultimately  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  helping  himself  to  some  portion  of  the 
Eoman  dominions  in  Asia. 

Tlie  opportunity  seemed  to  him  to  have  arrived 
in  B.C.  40.  Phihppi  had  been  fought  and  lost  The 
'  Liberators '  were  crushed.  The  struggle  between  the 
Eepublicans  and  the  Monarchists  had  come  to  an  end. 
But,  instead  of  being  united,  the  Eoman  world  was^ 
more  than  ever  divided ;  and  tlie  chance  of  making 
an  actual  territorial  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  tyrant 
power  appeared  fairer  than  it  had  ever  been  before* 
Three  rivals  now  held  divided  sway  in  the  Eoman 
State  ;^  each  of  them  jealous  of  the  other  two,  and 
anxious  for  his  own  aggrandisement.  The  two  chief 
pretenders  to  the  first  place  were  bitterly  hostile ; 
and  while  the  one  was  detained  in  Italy  by  insurrec- 


»  Appian,  Bell.  Giv,  iv.  p.  625,  D,  E. 

^  The  authorities  are  not  alto- 
gether agreed  on  this  point.  Dio 
says  (xlviii.  24)  that  Orodes  tem- 
porised, and  neither  refused  the 
overtures  of  Cassius  nor  accepted 
them.    But  Justin  distinctly  states 


that  the  Parthians  helped  Brutus 
and  Cassius  (xlii.  4,  §  7),  and 
Appian  mentions  them  thrice  among 
the  troops  who  fought  at  Philippi 
{Bell.  Oir.  p.  040,  C,  D). 

'  Octavian,  Antony. 
There  was  also  a  f 
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don  against  his  authority,  the  other  was  plunged  in 
luxury  anil  dissipation,  enjoying  the  first  deUghis  of  a 
lawless  pasf'ion,  at  the  Egyptian  capital     The  nations 
of  the  East  were,  moreover,  alienated  by  the  recent 
exactions  of  the  profligate  Triumvir,^  who,  to  rewanl 
liis  parasites  and   favourites,  had  laid   upon   them  a 
burthen  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to  bear.   Fiuther, 
the  ParthiiUis  enjoyed  at  this  time  the  advantage  of 
h;i\ing  a   Boman  officer  of  good  position  in    their 
service,-  whose  knowledge  of  the  Soman  tactics,  and 
influence  in  Somiin  provinces,  might  be  expected  to 
turn  to  their  advantage.     Under  these  circumstances, 
when  the   spring  of  the  year  arrived,  Antony  being 
still  in  Egypt,  and  Octavian  (as  £ir  as  was  known) 
occupied  in  the  siege  of  Perusia,'  the  Parthian  hordes, 
imder  Labienus  and  Pacorus,   burst    upon   Syria   in 
gre;iter  force  than  on  any  pre\'ious  occasion.     Over- 
running with   tlieir    numerous   cavidry   tlie    country 
betwwn  the  Eupluxites  and  Antioch,  and  thence  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes,  they  had  (as  usual)  some  dif- 
ficulty with   the  towns.     From  Ap;\mjBa,  pbced  (like 
Diu-ham)  on  a  rocky  peninsida  almost  surroimded  by 
the  river,*  they  were  at  first  repulsed;^  but,  having 
shortly  afterwards  defeated  Decidius  Soxa,  the  governor 
of  S\Tia,  in  the  oj^en  field,  they  received  the  submission 
of   Apamaia    and   Antioch,   which    Litter  city    Saxa 
abandoned  at  their  approach,  flying  precipitately  into 

peiuf,  who  forced  himself  into ,  mnived.  Dreading  the  *  proecrip- 
utftoership  with  the  other  three  «  |  tion'  of  the  victors,  he  determined 
little  later.  ;  to  continue  with  the  Parthians,  and 

>  Apnian.  BeiL  Cir,  \,  p.  674.       =  to  put  his  services  at  their  disposal. 

'  Q.  Labienus,  the  son  of  Titus,  !      '  Perusia  was  taken  in  Januar}% 
Cesar's  legate  in  Gaul,  had  been    B.C.  40 :  but  the  news  of  its  capture 
sent  as  euToj  to  Orodes  by  Brutus  •  would  not  reach  Ctesiphon  for  some 
•od  Cassius  (Dio  Cass,  xlyiii.  24),    months. 
and  was  at    the  Parthian  Court  >      ^  Strab.  xvi.  f>,  $  10. 
when  news  of  the  defeat  at  Philippi  \      *  Dio  Cass.  xlniL  25  (§  lOS). 
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CiKcia.^  Encouraged  by  these  successes,  Labienus  and 
Pacorus  agreed  to  divide  their  troops,  and  to  engage 
simultaneously  in  two  great  expeditions.  Pacorus 
undertook  to  carry  the  Parthian  standard  throughout 
the  entire  extent  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine, 
while  Labienus  determined  to  invade  Asia  Mihor,  and  to 
^ee  if  he  could  not  wrest  some  of  its  more  fertile  regions 
from  the  Romans.  Both  expeditions  were  crowned 
with  success.  Pacorus  reduced  all  Syria,  and  all 
Phoenicia,  except  the  single  city  of  Tyre,  which  he  was 
unable  to  capture  for  want  of  a  naval  force.^  He  then 
advanced  into  Palestine,  which  he  found  in  its  normal 
condition  of  intestine  commotion.^  Hyrcanus  and 
Antigonus,  two  princes  of  the  Asmonajan  house, 
were  rivals  for  the  Jewish  crown;  and  the  latter, 
whom  Hyrcanus  had  expelled,  was  content  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  invader,  and  to  be  in- 
•debted  to  a  rude  foreigner  for  the  possession  of  the 
kingdom  whereto  he  aspired.  He  offered  Pacorus  a 
thousand  talents,  and  Jive  hundred  Jewish  women^  if 
he  would  espouse  his  cause  and  seat  him  upon  his 
uncle's  throne.*  The  offer  was  readily  embraced,  and 
by  the  irresistible  help  of  the  Parthians  a  revolution 
was  effected  at  Jerusalem.  Hyrcanus  was  deposed  and 
mutilated.  A  new  priest-king  was  set  up  in  the  person 
of  Antigonus,  the  last  Asmonasan  prince,  who  held  the 
-capital  for  three  years — B.C.  40-37 — as  a  Parthian 
.satrap,  the  creature  and  dependant  of  the  great 
monarchy  on  the  further  side  of  the  Euphrates. 
Meanwhile  in  Asia  Minor  Labienus  carried  all  before 
him.     Decidius   Saxa,  having  once  more  (in   CiUcia) 


^  DioCjvss.xlnii.  §  108-110.        i      'Joseph.    Ant    Jud.    xiv.    13; 
8  Ibid,  xlviii.  20  (§  111).     Com-  !  BelL  Jul  i.  13. 
pare  Appian,  Bell.  Civ,  v.  p.  701,  B.  |      *  Joseph.  Bell,  Jttd.  i.  13,  §  1. 
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ventured  upon  a  battle,  was  not  only  defeated,  but 
slain. ^  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Caria  were  overrun. 
Stratonicea  was  besieged  ;  Mylasa  and  Alabanda  were 
taken.-  According  to  some  writers,  the  Parthians 
even  pillaged  Lydia  and  Ionia,  and  were  in  possession 
of  Asia  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont.*  It  may  be 
said  that  for  a  full  year  Western  Asia  changed  masters ; 
the  rule  and  authority  of  Eome  disappeared ;  and  the 
Parthians  were  recognised  as  the  dominant  power. 

But  the  fortune  of  war  now  began  to  turn.  In  the 
autumn  of  B.C.  39,  Antony,  having  set  out  from  Italy 
to  resume  his  command  in  the  East,  despatclied  his 
lieutenant,  PubUus  Ventidius,  into  Asia,  with  orders  to 
act  against  Labienus  and  the  triumphant  Parthians.* 
Ventidius  landed  unexpectedly  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  so  alarmed  Labienus,  who  had  no  Parthian 
troops  with  him,  that  the  latter  fell  back  hurriedly 
towards  Cilicia,  evacuating  all  the  more  western  pro- 
vinces, and  at  the  same  time  sending  urgent  messages 
to  Pacorus  to  implore  succour.  Pacorus  sent  a  body 
of  horse  to  his  aid  ;  but  these  troops,  instead  of  putting 
themselves  under  his  command,  acted  independently, 
and,  in  a  rash  attempt  to  surprise  the  Eoman  camp, 
were  defeated  by  Ventidius,  whereupon  they  fled 
hastily  into  Cilicia,  leaving  Labienus  to  his  fate.^  The 
self-styled  '  Imperator,'  ^  upon  this,  deserted  his  men, 


'  T)io  Cass,  xlviii.  25,  ad  Jin.  put  this  ridiculous  title  upon  Lis- 

'  Ibid,     xlviii.     20.       Compare    coins — 
Strab.  xiv.  2,  §  24. 

'  Pint.   Anton,   §    30;    Appian, 
Parth.  p.  150,  A, 

*  Dio    (?nss.    xlviii.    39;    Plut. 
Anton.  §  33. 

'-*  Dio  Qd^,  xlviii.  40. 

**  labienus  stvled  himself  '  Im- 
poratorl^rthkus'  (Strab.  Uc.;  Dio  ^^^ 

Cnss.  xlviii.  20,  (id  Jin,)  ;  and  even 
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and  sought  safety  in  flight ;  but  his  retreat  was  soon 
discovered,  and  he  was  pursued,  captured,  and  put  to 
death.^ 

The  Parthians,  meanwhile,  alarmed   at   the  turn 
wliich  affairs  had  taken,  left  Antigonus  to  maintain 
their  interests  in  Palestine,  and  concentrated  themselves 
in  Northern  Syria  and  Commagene,  where  they  awaited 
the  advance  of  the  Eomans.     A  strong  detachment, 
under  Phamapates,  was  appointed  to  guard  the  Syrian 
Gates,  or  narrow  pass  over  Mount  Amanus,  leading  from 
CiUcia  into   Syria.^    Here  Ventidius  gained  another 
victory.      He  had  sent  forward    an    ofiicer  named 
Pompajdius  Silo  with  some  cavalry  to  endeavour  to 
seize  this  post,  and  Pompa^dius  had  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  an  engagement  with  Phamapates,  in  which 
he  was  on  the  point  of  suffering  defeat,  when  Ventidius 
himself,  who  had  probably  feared  for  his  subordinate's 
safety,  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  turned  the  scale  in 
favour  of  the  Eomans.    The  detachment  under  Phama- 
pates was  overpowered,  and  Phamapates  himself  was 
among  the  slain.^    When  news  of  this  defeat  reached 
Pacorus,   he  resolved  to   retreat,   and  withdrew  his 
troops  across  the  Euphrates.     This  movement  he  ap- 
pears to  have  executed  without  being  molested  by 
Ventidius,  who  thus  recovered  Syria  to  the  Eomans 
towards  the  close  of  B.c.  39,  or  early  in  B.C.  38. 

But*  Pacorus  was  far  from  intending  to  relinquish 
the  contest.  He  had  made  himself  popular  among  the 
Syrians  by  his  mild  and  just  administration,"^  and  knew 


^  Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  40,  ad  Jin.; 
Plut.  Anton.  §  33. 

*  For  the  position  of  tliis  pass, 
fiee  Strabo,  xv.  2,  §  8. 

'  Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  41 ;  Plut.  Ls.c; 
Strab.  Ls.c. 


*  Dio  Cass.  xlix.  20.  T6v 
HoKopot*  ofioia  r«7f  /iaXtTrn  rdv 
iTM-jroTS  (^aaiXtvffdvTuiV  Kai  liri  oiKat- 
oabvy  kuI  iirl  TrptjiOTriri  [ot  ^vpotJi 
virtpTjydTriov, 
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that  they  preferred  his  government  to  that  of  the 
Eomans.  He  had  many  aUies  among  the  petty  princes 
and  dynasts,^  who  occupied  a  semi-independent  position 
on  the  borders  of  the  Parthian  and  Eoman  empires. 
Antigonus,  whom  he  had  established  as  king  of  the 
Jews,  still  maintained  himself  in  Judaea  against  the 
efforts  of  Herod,^  to  whom  Augustus  and  Antony 
had  assigned  the  throne.  Pacorus  therefore  arranged 
during  the  remainder  of  the  \vinter  for  a  fresh  invasion 
of  Syria  in  the  spring,  and,  taking  the  field  earlier  than 
his  adversary  expected,  made  ready  to  recross  the 
Euphrates.  We  are  told  that  if  he  had  crossed  at  the 
usual  point,  he  would  have  found  the  Eomans  unpre- 
pared, the  legions  being  still  in  their  winter  quarters, 
some  north  and  some  south  of  the  range  of  Taurus.* 
Ventidius  however  contrived  by  a  stratagem  to  induce 
him  to  effect  the  passage  at  a  different  point,  considerably 
lower  down  the  stream,  and  in  this  way  to  waste  some 
valuable  time,  which  he  himself  employed  in  collecting 
Ills  scattered  forces.  Thus,  when  the  Parthians  ap- 
peared on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Eoman 
general  was  prepared  to  engage  them,  and  was  not 
oven  loth  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  war  by  a  single 
battle.  He  had  taken  care  to  provide  himself  with  a 
strong  force  of  slingers,  and  had  entrenched  himself 
in  a  position  on  high  ground  at  some  distance  from 
the  river.'*  The  Parthians,  finding  their  passage  of  the 
Euphrates  unopposed,  and,  when  they  fell  in  with  the 
enemy,  seeing  him  entrenched,  as  though  resolved  to 


»  As  Antiochus,  king  of  Com-  ;  xlviii.  41 ;  xWx,  10,  .32,  &c.) 
niajreiiy  ;      Lysanias,     tetrarch     of  '      *  Jopeph.  Ant.  Jt4d,  xiv.  15  ;  Beil, 
Iturrea;    Mal*chu«,   sheikh    of   the  .  J"wf/.  i.  15.  10. 
.Nnbat.uan  Araba;  Chavnn?iw,  Anti-  I      ^  l)io  CasH.  xlix.  19. 
gonus,    and    others.       (l)io    Cass.  |      *  Ibid.  20. 
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act  only  on  the  defensive,  became  overbold ;  they 
thought  the  force  opposed  to  them  must  be  weak  or 
cowardly,  and  might  yield  its  position  without  a  blow, 
if  briskly  attacked.  Accordingly,  as  on  a  former  occa- 
sion,^ they  charged  up  the  hill  on  which  the  Eoman 
camp  was  placed,  hoping  to  take  it  by  sheer  audacity. 
But  the  troops  inside  were  held  ready,  and  at  the 
proper  moment  issued  forth ;  the  assailants  found 
themselves  in  their  turn  assailed,  and,  fighting  at  a  dis- 
advantage on  the  slope,  were  soon  driven  down  the 
declivity.  Tlie  battle  was  renewed  in  the  plain  below, 
where  the  mailed  horse  of  the  Parthians  made  a  brave 
resistance ;  but  the  shngers  galled  them  severely,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  it  happened  that  by  ill- 
fortune  Pacorus  was  slain.  The  result  followed  which 
is  almost  invariable  with  an  Oriental  army :  having  lost 
their  leader,  the  soldiers  everywhere  gave  way ;  flight 
became  universal,  and  the  Eomans  gained  a  complete 
victory.-  The  Parthian  army  fled  in  two  directions. 
Part  made  for  the  bridge  of  boats  by  which  it  had 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  but  was  intercepted  by  the 
Eomans  and  destroyed.  Part  turned  northwards  into 
Connnagene,  and  there  took  refuge  with  the  king, 
Antioclms,  who  refused  to  surrender  tliem  to  the 
demand  of  Ventidius,  and  no  doubt  allowed  them  to 
return  to  their  own  country. 

Thus  ended  the  great  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria,  and 
with  it  ended  the  prospect  of  any  further  spread  of  the 
Arsacid  dominion  towards  the  west.  When  the  two 
great  powers,  Eome  and  Parthia,  first  came  into  col- 
lision— when  the  first  blow  stnick  by  the  latter,  the 


1  See  above,  p.  100. 
^  In    describing    this    battle,   I 
have  followed  I)io*8  account  (xlix. 


20),  mther  than  Justin's  (xlii.  4), 
as  at  once  more  graphiojaiyMK^ 
probable.  ^Pl^ft 
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destruction  of  the  army  of  Crassus,  was  followed  up  by 
the  advance  of  the'u:  clouds  of  horse  into  Syria,  Pales- 
tine, and  Asia  Minor — ^when  Apamaea,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem  fell  into  their  hands,  when  Decidius  Saza 
was  defeated  and  slain,  Cilicia,  Famphylia,  Caria, 
Lydia,  sllj,  Ionia  occupied — it  seemed  as  if  Some  had 
found,  not  so  much  an  equal,  as  a  superior  ;  it  looked 
as  if  the  power  heretofore  predominant  would  be  com- 
pelled to  contract  her  frontier,  and  as  if  Farthia  would 
advance  hers  to  the  Egean  or  the  Mediterranean.  The 
history  of  the  contest  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
between  Asia  and  Europe,  is  a  history  of  reactions. 
At  one  time  one  of  the  continents,  at  another  time  the 
other,  is  in  the  ascendant.  The  time  appeared  to  have 
come  when  the  Asiatics  were  once  more  to  recover 
their  own,  and  to  beat  back  the  European  aggressor  to 
his  proper  shores  and  islands.  The  triumphs  achieved 
by  the  Seljukian  Turks  between  the  eleventh  and 
the  fifteenth  centuries  would  in  that  case  have  been 
anticipated  by  above  a  thousand  years  through  tlie 
efforts  of  a  kindred,  and  not  dissimilar  people.^  But 
it  turned  out  that  the  effort  made  was  premature. 
While  the  Parthian  warfare  was  admirably  adapted  for 
the  national  defence  on  the  broad  plains  of  inner  Asia, 
it  was  ill  suited  for  conquest,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  ineffective  in  more  contracted  and  difficidt 
regions.  The  Parthian  miUtary  system  had  not  tlie" 
elasticity  of  the  Roman — it  did  not  in  the  same  way 
adapt  itself  to  circumstances,  or  admit  of  the  addition 
of  new  arms,  or  the  indefinite  expansion  of  an  old  one. 
However  loose  and  seemingly  flexible,  it  was  rigid  in 
its  uniformity ;  it  never  altered ;  it  remained  under  the 


'  Supra,  p.  2o. 
O 
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thirtieth  Arsaces  such  as  it  had  been  under  the  first, 
improved  in  details,  perhaps,  but  essentially  the  same 
system.  The  Eomans,  on  the  contrary,  were  ever 
modifying  their  system,  ever  learning  new  combinations 
or  new  manoeuvres  or  new  modes  of  warfare  fi'om  their 
enemies.  They  met  the  Parthian  tactics  of  loose  array, 
continuous  distant  missiles,  and  almost  exclusive  em- 
ployment of  cavalry,  with  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  their  own  horse,  a  larger  employment  of  auxiliary 
irregulars,  and  a  greater  use  of  the  sling.^  At  the 
same  time,  they  learnt  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
Parthian  inefficiency  against  walls,  and  to  practise 
against  them  the  arts  of  pretended  retreat  and  ambush. 
The  result  was,  that  Parthia  found  she  could  make  no 
impression  upon  the  dominions  of  Eome,  and  having 
become  persuaded  of  this  by  the  experience  of  a  decade 
of  years,  thenceforth  laid  aside  for  ever  the  idea  of 
attempting  Western  conquests.  She  took  up,  in  fact, 
from  this  time,  a  new  attitude.  Hitherto  she  had  been 
consistently  aggressive.  She  had  laboured  constantly 
to  extend  herself  at  the  expense  successively  of  the 
Bactrians,  the  Scythians,  the  Syro-Macedonians,  and 
the  Armenians.  She  had  proceeded  from  one  aggresr 
sion  to  another,  leaving  only  short  intervals  between 
her  wars,  and  had  always  been  looking  out  for  some 
fresh  enemy.  Henceforth  she  became,  comparatively 
speaking,  pacific.  She  was  content,  for  the  most  part, 
to  maintain  her  limits.  She  sought  no  new  foe.  Her 
contest  with  Bome  d^enerated  into  a  struggle  for 


^  Compare  on  this  point  Dio 
Cass.  zlix.  20,  and  26,  with  Plat 
Anton.  §  41.  Note  especially  the 
statement  of  Dio : — ol  o^i^opirrcUf 
woWoi    Ti    ovrcc,   «a«    /laKporipti 


riv  ro^tiv  livrtg,  iravra  ttax  rov 
KarafpoKTOV  ioxyp^^  iXv/uvM^yro — 
and  tlie  &ct  implied  in  Plutarch 
that  the  slingers  used  leaden  bullets 
(fioXv/3d<lc)  instead  of  stones. 
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influence  over  the  kingdom  of  Armenia ;  and  her  hopes 
were  limited  to  the  reduction  of  that  kingdom  into  a 
subject  position. 

The  death  of  Pacorus  is  said  to  have  caused  Orodes 
intense  grief.^  For  many  days  he  would  neither  eat 
nor  speak ;  then  his  sorrow  took  another  turn.  He 
imagined  that  his  son  had  returned ;  he  thought  con- 
tinually that  he  hoard  or  saw  him ;  he  could  do  nothing 
but  repeat  his  name.  Every  now  and  then,  however, 
he  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  actual  fact,  and  mourned 
the  death  of  his  favourite  with  tears.  After  a  while 
this  extreme  grief  wore  itself  out,  and  the  aged  king 
began  to  direct  his  attention  once  more  to  public  affairs. 
He  grew  anxious  about  the  succession.^  Of  the  thirty 
sons  who  still  remained  to  him  there  was  not  one  who 
had  made  himself  a  name,  or  was  in  any  way  distin- 
guished above  the  remainder.  In  the  absence  of  any 
personal  ground  of  preference,  Orodes — ^who  seems  to 
have  r^arded  himself  as  possessing  a  right  to  nominate 
the  son  who  should  succeed  him — thought  the  claims 
of  primogeniture  deserved  to  be  considered,  and 
selected  as  his  successor  Phraates,  the  eldest  of  the 
thirty.*  Not  content  with  nominating  him,  or  perhaps 
doubtful  whether  the  nomination  would  be  accepted 
by  the  Megistanes,  he  proceeded  further  to  abdicate  in 
his  favour,  whereupon  Phraates  became  king.  The 
transaction  proved  a  most  unhappy  one.  Phraates, 
jealous  of  some  of  his  brothers,  who  were  the  sons  of 
a  princess  married  to  Orodes,*  whereas  his  own  mother 
was  only  a  concubine,  removed  them  by  assassination. 


»  Justin,  xlii.4,  §§  12-13.  Com- 
pare Dio  Cass.  xlix.  23. 
'  Justin,  zliL  4,  {  14. 
>  Dio  Cass.  xlix.  23. 


*  Orodes  had  married  a  daughter 
of  Antiochus,  king  of  Commagen^ 
(Dio  Cass.  I.8.C.) 
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and  when  the  ex-monarch  ventured  to  express  dis- 
approval of  the  act,  added  the  crime  of  parricide  to 
fratricide  by  putting  to  death  his  aged  father.^  Thus 
perished  Orodes,  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years — ^the 
most  memorable  in  the  Parthian  annals. 


*  According  to  Plutarch  {Crass, 
{  33)  Phraatea  first  attempted  his 
father's   destruction  hy  means  of 


poison,  but  the  poison  failing  to 
take  effect,  he  then  smothered  him 
with  his  pillow. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

lUiffn  of  Phraate$  IV,  Bis  crueUiei,  FUghi  of  Monatei  to  Antony. 
Antonyms  preat  Parthian  Expedition,  or  Invasion  of  Media  AtropatSnS, 
Its  ComjUete  Failure.  Subsequent  AiOanee  of  the  Median  Emg  vriih 
Antony.  War  between  Parthia  and  Media.  HebeBion  raised  against 
Phraates  by  liridates.  Phraates  expelled.  He  recovers  his  Ihrone 
with  the  help  of  the  Scythians.  His  dealings  with  Augustus.  His  Death 
and  Character. 

'  Redditum  Cyri  solio  Fhraatem 
Disfiidens  plebi  numero  beatonim 
Eximit  Virtua/— Hor.  Od.  ii.  2,  16-18. 

The  shedding  of  blood  is  like  *the  letting  out  of 
water.'  When  it  once  begins,  none  can  say  where  it 
will  stop.  The  absolute  monarch  who,  for  his  own 
fancied  security,  commences  a  system  of  executions,  is 
led  on  step  by  step  to  wholesale  atrocities  from  which 
he  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  at  the  outset. 
Phraates  had  removed  brothers  whose  superior  advan- 
tages of  birth  made  them  formidable  rivals.  He  had 
punished  with  death  a  father  who  ventured  to  blame 
his  act,  and  to  forget  that  by  abdication  he  had  sunk 
himself  to  the  position  of  a  subject.  Could  he  have 
stopped  here,  it  might  have  seemed  that  his  severities 
proceeded  not  so  much  from  cruelty  of  disposition  as 
from  political  necessity ;  and  historians,  always  tender 
in  the  judgments  which  they  pass  on  kings  under  such 
circumstances,  would  probably  have  condoned  or  justi- 
fied his  conduct.  But  the  taste  for  bloodshed  grows 
with  the  indulgence  of  it.     In  a  short  time,  the  young 
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king  had  killed  all  his  remaining  brothers,^  although 
their  birth  was  no  better  than  his  own,  and  there  was 
no  valid  ground  for  his  fearing  them  ;  and  soon  after- 
wards, not  content  with  the  murder  of  his  own  rela- 
tions, he  began  to  vent  his  fury  upon  the  Partliian 
nobles.     Many  of  these  suffered  death ;  -  and  such  a 
panic  seized   the   order,   that   numbers   quitted    the 
country,  and  dispersed  in  different  directions,  content 
to  remain  in  exile  until  the  danger  which  threatened 
them  should   have  passed   by.     There  were   others, 
however,  wlio  were  not  so  patient.     A  body  of  chiefs 
had  fled  to   Antony,   among  whom   was  a    certain 
Monaeses,  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,-*^  who  seems 
to  have  distinguished  himself  previously  in  the  Sp-ian 
wars.*      This    person    represented    to    Antony    that 
Phraates  had  by  his  tyrannical  and  bloody  conduct 
made  himself  hateful  to  his  subjects,  and  that  a  revo- 
lution could  easily  be  effected.    If  the  Eomans  would 
support  him,  he  offered  to  invade  Parthia ;  and  he 
made  no  doubt  of  wresting  the  greater  portion  of  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  tyrant,  and  of  being  himself 
accepted  as  king.     In  that  case,  he  would  consent  to 
hold  his  crown  of  the  Eomans,  who  might  depend  upon 
his  fidelity  and  gratitude.      Antony  is  said  to  have 
listened  to  these  overtures,  and  to  have  been  induced 
by  them  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  an  invasion  of  the 
Parthian  kingdom.^     He  began  to  collect  troops  and 
to  obtain  allies  with  this  object.      He   entered  into 
negotiations    with   Artavasdes,   the   Armenian   king,® 


*  To  reconcile  Dio(xlix.  23)  with 
Ju8tin  (xlii.  4,  §  14),  it  is  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  the  grandsons 
of  Antiochus  were  murdered  first, 
tlie  sons  of  Orodes  by  his  concu- 
bines afterwards. 


'  Dio  Ciiss.  l.s.c' 

»  riut.    Anfofi.     §    37. 

tri0«v?/^'  jc^ii  cvvnrnr. 

*  Ilor.  Od,  iii.  0.'  0. 

*  Dio  Cass.  xlix.  24. 
«  Ibid.  c.  25. 
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who  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  more  afraid  of 
Eome  than  of  Parthia,  and  engaged  him  to  take  a  part 
in  his  projected  campaign.  He  spoke  of  employing 
Monffises  in  a  separate  expedition.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Phraates  became  alarmed.  He  sent  a- 
message  to  Monajses,  with  promises  of  pardon  and 
favour,  which  that  chief  thought  worthy  of  acceptance. 
Hereupon  Monaeses  represented  to  Antony  that  by  a 
peaceful  return  he  might  perhaps  do  him  as  much 
service  as  by  having  recourse  to  arms;  and  though 
Antony  was  not  persuaded,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
profess  himself  well  satisfied,  and  to  allow  Monajses  to 
quit  him.  His  relations  with  Parthia,  he  said,  might 
perhaps  be  placed  on  a  proper  footing  without  a  war, 
and  he  was  quite  willing  to  try  negotiation.  His 
ambassadors  should  accompany  Monaeses.  They  would 
be  instructed  to  demand  nothing  of  Phraates  but  the 
restoration  of  the  Roman  standards  taken  from  Crassus, 
and  the  hberation  of  such  of  the  captive  soldiers  as 
were  still  living.^ 

But  Antony  had  really  determined  on  war.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  had  required  the  overtures  of 
Monasses  to  put  a  Parthian  expedition  into  his  thoughts. 
He  must  have  been  either  more  or  less  than  a  man  if 
the  successes  of  his  lieutenants  had  not  stirred  in  his 
mind  some  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  some  desire  to 
throw  their  victories  into  the  shade  by  a  grand  and 
notable  achievement.  Especially  the  glory  of  VenticGus, 
who  had  been  allowed  the  much-coveted  honour  of  a 
triumph  at  Kome  on  account  of  his  defeats  of  the 
Parthians  in  Cilicia  and  Sjria,^  must  have  moved  him 


»  Dio  Cass.  xlix.  24,  ad  fin. 
'  The  'Fasti  triumphales*  give 
under  the  year  A.u.c.  715  («b.c. 


38)   the  entry  'P. 


VENTIDR-S 
COS.  E'X  TAVRO  MONTE 
ET  PARTIIEIS.* 
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to  emulation,  and  have  caused  him  to  cast  about  for 
some  means  of  eiutlting  his  own  military  reputatioii 
above  that  of  his  subordinates.  For  this  purpose,  no- 
thing, he  must  have  known,  would  be  so  effectual  as  a 
real  Parthian  success,  the  inflicting  on  this  hated  and 
dreaded  foe  of  an  unmistakable  humiliation,  the  dic- 
tating to  them  terms  of  peace  on  their  own  soil  after 
some  crushing  and  overwhelming  disaster.  And,  after 
the  victories  of  Ventidius,  this  did  not  appear  to  be  so 
very  difficult.  The  prestige  of  the  Parthian  name  was 
gone.  Homan  soldiers  could  be  trusted  to  meet  them 
without  alarm,  and  to  contend  with  them  without 
xmdue  excitement  or  flurry.  The  weakness,  as  well  as 
the  strength,  of  their  military  system  had  come  to  be 
known  ;  and  expedients  had  been  devised  by  which  its 
strong  points  were  met  and  counterbalanced.^  At  the 
head  of  sixteen  legions,^  Antony  might  well  think  that 
he  could  invade  Parthia  successfully,  and  not  only 
avoid  the  fate  of  Crassus,  but  gather  laurels  which 
might  serve  him  in  good  stead  in  his  contest  with  his 
great  political  rival. 

Nor  can  the  Eoman  general  be  taxed  with  undue 
l)rocipitation,  or  with  attacking  in  insufficient  force. 
IIi»  had  begun,  as  already  noticed,  with  securing  the 
co-operation  of  the  Armenian  king,  Artavasdes,  who 
promised  him  a  contingent  of  7,000  foot  and  6,000 
liorso.  His  Itoman  infantry  is  estimated  at  60,000 ; 
besides  which  he  [had  10,000  Gallic  and  Iberian  horse, 
and  30,000  light  armed  and  cavalry  of  the  Asiatic 
allies.*     His  own   anny  thus   amounted   to    100,000 

*  Set>  abovo,  p.  104.  I      *  These  nuiubers  are  talien  from 

•  So  Honis  (iv.  10)  nnd  Justin  ^  riutari-h  (AnUn.  §  37),  whose  ac- 
(xlii.  5.  §  ,'0.  l.ivy  says  ei^rhttu'ii  .  count  is  the  most  circumstantial, 
(Kpit.  cxxx.);  VoUeius  (ii.  8l^  §  1),  and  (on  the  'whole)  the  one  most 
thirteen.  t  to  be  depended  upon. 
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men ;  and,  with  the  Armenian  contingent,  his  entire 
force  would  have  been  113,000.  It  seems  that  it  was 
his  original  intention  to  cross  the  Euphrates  into  Meso- 
potamia, and  thus  to  advance  almost  in  the  footsteps  of 
Crassus ;  ^  but,  when  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  river 
(about  midsummer,  B.C.  37),  he  found  such  preparations 
made  to  resist  him,  that  he  abandoned  his  first  design, 
and,  turning  northwards,  entered  Armenia,  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  his  alliance  with  Artavasdes,  and 
to  attack  Farthia  with  Armenia  as  the  basis  of  his 
operations.  Artavasdes  gladly  received  him,  and  per- 
suaded him,  instead  of  penetrating  into  Parthia  itself, 
to  direct  his  arms  against  the  territory  of  a  Parthian 
subject-ally,^  the  king  of  Media  Atropatfin^,  whose 
territories  adjoined  Armenia  on  the  south-east  Arta- 
vasdes pointed  out  that  the  Median  monarch  was  absent 
from  his  own  country,  having  joined  his  troops  to  those 
which  Phraates  had  collected  for  the  defence  of  Parthia. 
His  territory  therefore  would  be  open  to  ravage,  and 
even  Praaspa,  his  capital,  might  prove  an  easy  prey. 
The  prospect  excited  Antony,  who  at  once  divided  his 
troops,  and  having  given  orders  to  Oppius  Statianus  to 
follow  him  leisurely  with  the  more  unwieldy  part  of 
the  army,  the  baggage-train,  and  the  siege  batteries, 
proceeded  himself  by  forced  marches  to  Praaspa  with 
all  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry  of  the  better  class.* 
This  town  was  situated  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  Armenian  frontier ;  ^  but  the 


»  Dio  Cass.  xlix.  25. 

'  Media  Atropaten^  was  some- 
times subject  to  Parthia,  sometimes 
independent.  That  at  this  time  it 
was  dependent  appears  from  the 
whole  narrative  of  the  war  in  Plu- 
tarch and  Dio. 

'  Dio  Cass.  I.S.C. 


«  See  below,  p.  204.  On  the 
identity  of  Dio*s  Praaspa  (the  Vera 
of  Strabo,  xi.  13,  §  3)  with  the 
modem  Takht-i-Suleiman,  see  a 
paper  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the 
Geographical  Journal,  toL  x.  p. 
113-117. 
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way  to  it  lay  through  well-cultivated  plains,  where  food 
and  water  were  abundant.  Antony  performed  the 
march  without  difficulty,  and  at  once  invested  the 
place.  The  walls  were  strong,  and  the  defenders 
numerous,  so  that  he  made  little  impression ;  and  when 
tlie  Median  king  returned,  accompanied  by  liis  Parthian 
suzerain,  to  the  defence  of  his  country,  the  capital  seemed 
in  so  little  danger  that  it  was  resolved  to  direct  tlie  first 
attack  on  Statianus,  who  liad  not  yet  joined  his  chief. 
A  most  successful  onslaught  was  made  on  tliis  officer, 
who  was  surprised,  defeated,  and  slain.^  Ten  thousand 
Eomans  fell  in  the  battle,^  and  all  tlie  baggage-wagons 
and  engines  of  war  were  taken.  A  still  worse  result 
of  the  defeat  was  the  desertion  of  Artavasdes,  who,  re- 
garding the  case  of  the  Eomans  as  desperate,  drew  off 
his  troops,  and  left  Antony  to  his  own  resources.^ 

The  Eoman  general  now  found  himself  in  great  dif- 
ficulties. He  had  exhausted  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Praaspa,  and  was  obliged  to  send  his  foraging- 
parties  on  distant  expeditions,  where,  being  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  protection,  they  were  attacked  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  enemy.'*  He  liad  lost  his  siege-train,  and 
found  it  impossible  to  construct  another.  Such  works 
as  he  attempted  suffered  through  the  sallies  of  the  be- 
sieged ;  and  in  some  of  these  his  soldiers  behaved  so  ill 
that  he  was  forced  to  punish  their  cowardice  by  deci- 
mation.^ His  supplies  failed,  and  he  had  to  feed  his 
troops  on  barley  instead  of  wheat.  Meantime  the 
autumnal  equinox  was  approaching,  and  the  weather 


»  Plut.  AnUm.  §  38,  ad  Jin. ;  Dio 
Cass.  xlix.  25. 

\  So  Plutarch  (l.s.a).  The  'two 
legions  '  of  Livy  (*  duahus  legioni- 
hus  amissis,*  Epit.  czzx.)  seem  to 
refer  to  this  hattle.    Compare  Veil. 


Pat.  ii.  82,  §  2. 

a  Plut  Anton.  §  30. 

^  Dio  Cass,  xlix.  26. 

*  Plut  Anton,  §  39,  adjki. ;  Dio 
Cass.  xlix.  27. 
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was  becoming  cold.  The  Medes  and  Parthians,  under 
their  respective  monarchs,  hung  about  him,  impeded 
his  movements,  and  cut  off  his  stragglers,  but  carefiilly 
avoided  engaging  him  in  a  pitched  battle.  If  he  could 
have  forced  the  city  to  a  surrender,  he  would  have 
been  in  comparative  safety,  for  he  might  have  gone 
into  winter  quarters  there  and  have  renewed  the  war 
in  the  ensuing  spring.  But  all  Jiis  assaults,  with  what- 
ever desperation  they  were  made,  failed ;  and  it  became 
necessary  to  relinquish  the  siege  and  retire  into  Armenia 
before  the  rigours  of  winter  should  set  in.  He  could 
however  with  difficulty  bring  himself  to  make  a  con- 
fession of  failure,  and  flattered  himself  for  a  while  that 
the  Parthians  would  consent  to  purchase  his  retirement 
by  the  surrender  of  the  Crassian  captives  and  standards. 
Having  lost  some  viduable  time  in  negotiations,  at 
which  the  Parthians  laughed,^  at  length,  when  the 
equinox  was  passed,  he  broke  up  from  before  Praaspa, 
and  commenced  the  work  of  retreat.  There  were  two 
roads'^  by  which  he  might  reach  the  Araxes  at  the 
usual  point  of  passjige.  One  lay  towards  tlie  left, 
through  a  plain  and  open  country,^  probably  that 
tlu-ough  wliicli  he  had  come ;  the  other,  wliich  was 
shorter,  but  more  difficult,  lay  to  the  right,  leading 
across  a  mountain -tract,  but  one  fairly  supplied  with 
water,  and  in  which  there  were  inhabited  villages. 
Antony  was  advised  that  the  Parthians  had  occupied 
the  easier  route,^  expecting  that  he  would  follow  it, 


»  Dio  Cass.  xlix.  27;  Plut. 
Anion.  §  40. 

«  riut.  Anton,  §  41. 

'  If  PraAspa  wa«,  as  is  probable, 
the  modem  Takht-i-Suleiman,  ibis 
would  be  tbe  route  along  the  course 
of  the  Jagbetu  and    the   eastern 


tthores  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  which  is 
the  road  an  army  would  naturally 
follow.  (See  Geograph,  Joum.  vol 
x.p.  116.) 

^  Plut  I.S.C.    Compare  Dio  Caas. 
xlix.  28. 
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and  intended  to  overwhelm  him  with  their  cavahy  in 
the  plains.  He  therefore  took  the  road  to  the  right 
through  a  rugged  and  inclement  country — probably 
that  between  Tahkt-i-Suleiman  and  Tabriz^ — and, 
guided  by  a  Mardian  who  knew  the  region  well,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  way  back  to  the  Araxes.  His 
decision  took  the  Parthians  by  surprise,  and  for  two 
days  he  was  unmolested.  But  by  the  third  day  they 
had  thrown  themselves  across  his  path  ;  and  thence- 
forward, for  nineteen  consecutive  days,  they  disputed 
with  Antony  every  inch  of  his  retreat,  and  inflicted  on 
him  the  most  serious  damage.  The  sufferings  of  the 
Koman  army  during  this  time,  says  a  modem  historian 
of  Eome,^  '  were  unparalleled  in  their  military  annals. 
The  intense  cold,  the  blinding  snow  and  driving  sleet, 
the  want  sometimes  of  provisions,  sometimes  of  water, 
the  use  of  poisonous  herbs,  and  the  harassing  attacks 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  bowmen,  which  could  only 
be  repelled  by  maintaining  the  dense  array  of  the 
phalanx  or  the  tortoise,  reduced  the  retreating  army 
by  one  third  of  its  numbers.'  At  length,  after  a  march 
of  300  Eoman,  or  277  British,  miles,  they  reached  the 
river  Araxes,  probably  at  the  Julfa  ferry,  and,  crossing 
it,  found  themselves  in  Armenia.  But  the  calamities 
of  the  return  were  not  yet  ended.  Though  it  was 
arranged  with  Artavasdes  that  the  bulk  of  the  army 
should  winter  in  Armenia,®  yet,  before  the  various 
detachments  could  reach  their  quarters  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  eight  thousand  more  had  perished 
through  the  effects  of  past  sufferings  or  the  severity  of 


^  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  baa  shown 
that  this  route  correBponds  in  every 
particular  to  that  described  by  Plu- 
tarch. {Geography  Joum,  vol.  x.  pp. 


115-117.) 

'  Merivale,  Boman  Empire,  vol. 
ii.  p.  289. 

*  Dio  Caas.  xliz.  31. 
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the  weather.^  Altogether,  out  of  the  hundred  thousand 
men  whom  Antony  led  into  Media  Atropat6n6,  less 
than  seventy  thousand^  remained  to  commence  the 
campaign  which  was  threatened  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Well  may  the  unfortunate  commander  have  exclaimed, 
as  he  compared  his  own  heavy  losses  with  the  light  ones 
of  Xenophon  and  his  Greeks  in  these  same  regions, 
'  Oh,  those  Ten  Thousand !  those  Ten  Thousand ! ' « 

On  the  withdrawal  of  Antony  into  Armenia,  a  quarrel 
broke  out  between  Phraates  and  his  Median  vassal. 
The  latter  regarded  himself  as  wronged  in  the  division 
made  of  the  Koman  spoils,*  and  expressed  himself  with 
so  much  freedom  on  the  subject  as  to  offend  his  suze- 
rain. He  then  began  to  fear  that  he  had  gone  too  far, 
and  that  Phraates  would  punish  him  by  depriving  him 
of  his  sovereignty.  Accordingly,  he  was  anxious  to 
obtain  a  powerful  alliance,  and  on  turning  over  in  his 
mind  all  feasible  political  combinations,  it  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  his  late  enemy,  Antony, 
might  be  disposed  to  take  him  under  his  protection. 
He  doubtless  knew  that  Artavasdes  of  Armenia  had 
offended  the  Eoman  leader  by  deserting  him  in  the 
hour  of  his  greatest  peril,  and  felt  that,  if  Antony  was 
intending  to  revenge  himself  on  the  traitor,  he  would 
be  glad  to  have  a  friend  on  the  Armenian  border.  He 
therefore  sent  an  ambassador  of  rank  ^  to  Alexandria, 


»  Plut.  Anton.  §  61. 

*  Florus  sajs  that  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  legionaries  escaped 
(iv.  10) ;  Velleiufi,  that  one-fourth 
of  the  soldiers  and  one-third  of  the 
attendants  perished  (ii.  82).  Plu- 
tarch estimates  the  loss  in  Media 
at  24,000  men  (Anton.  §  50) ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  means  to 
include  in  this  the  10,000  destroyed 
with  Statianus.    If  not|  he  would 


regard  the  army  as  reduced  on  its 
return  to  Armenia  from  100.000  to 
06.000. 

*  Plut  Anton,  §  45,  ad  fin.  «6(ipo- 
fiivwv  6i  KoXXutVf  cue  Tuv  liapBiifv  ovk 
dpitrrafiivutv  TroXXajctc  dva^QiyKcLff^ai 
Tov  'AvTutviov  iffTopovaiv,  *Q  fivptm. 

*  Dio  Cass.  xlix.  33.  Plut. 
Anton.  §  52. 

'  Polemo,  who  is  called  *  king  of 
Pontos'  (Dio  Cass.  xlix.  23)— that 
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where  Antony  was  passing  the  winter,  and  boldly  pro- 
posed the  alliance.  Antony  readily  accepted  it;  he 
was  intensely  angered  by  the  conduct  of  the  Armenian 
monarch,  and  determined  on  punishing  his  defection ; 
he  viewed  the  Median  alliance  as  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  connection  with  the  design,  which  he  still 
entertained,  of  invading  Parthia  itself;  ^  and  he  saw  in 
the  powerful  descendant  of  Atropates  a  prince  whom 
it  would  be  well  worth  his  while  to  bind  to  his  cause 
indissolubly.  He  therefore  embraced  the  overtures 
made  to  him  with  joy,  and  even  rewarded  the  mes- 
senger who  had  brought  them  with  a  principality.^ 
After  sundry  efforts  to  entice  Artavasdes  into  his 
power,  which  occupied  him  during  most  of  B.C.  35,  in 
the  spring  of  B.C.  34  he  suddenly  appeared  in  Armenia, 
His  army,  which  had  remained  there  from  the  previous 
campaign,  held  all  the  more  important  positions,  and, 
as  he  professed  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards 
Artavasdes,  even  proposing  an  alliance  between  their 
families,^  that  prince,  after  some  hesitation,  at  length 
ventured  into  his  presence.  He  was  immediately  seized 
and  put  in  chains.*  Armenia  was  rapidly  overrun. 
Artaxias,  whom  the  Armenians  made  king  in  the  room 
of  his  father,  was  defeated  and  forced  to  take  refuge 
with  the  Parthians.  Antony  then  arranged  a  marriage 
between  the  daughter  of  the  Median  monarch  ^  and  his 
own  son  by  Cleopatra,  Alexander,  and,  leaving  garrisons 


is,  of  the  portion  which  had  not 
been  absoroed  into  the  Roman 
Empire.  On  the  histonr  of  this 
PolemOy  see  Clinton,  F,  H,  yol.  iii. 
p.  428,  note  nu 

1  Plut.  AMwi.  S  62. 

>  DioCa8S.zlix.dd.  T^iHoXl^wyi 
fiiaBbv  r^c  mipvtiiaQ  rrjv  fuicporipav 
'Aputviav  iowai, 

«  Ibid.  zlix.  89. 


^  These  are  said  to  have  been  at 
first  of  siWer  (Dio  Cass.  xlix.  89. 
adJinX  and  afterwards  of  gold 
(t&.40;  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  82). 

^  This  king  had  the  same  name 
as  the  Armenian  monardi — yis., 
Artavasdes.  He  has,  therefore,  to 
prevent  confusion,  not  been  named 
in  the  text. 
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in  Armenia,  carried  off  Artavasdes  and  a  rich  booty 
into  Egypt. 

Phraates,  during  these  transactions,  stood  wholly 
upon  the  defensive.  It  may  not  have  been  unpleasing 
to  him  to  see  Artavasdes  punished.  It  must  have  gra- 
tified him  to  observe  how  Antony  was  injuring  his  own 
cause  by  exasperating  the  Armenians,  and  teaching 
them  to  hate  Kome  even  more  than  they  hated  Parthia.^ 
But  while  Antony's  troops  held  both  Syria  and  Arme- 
nia, and  the  aUiance  between  Media  AtropatSn^  and 
Kome  continued,  he  could  not  venture  to  take  any 
aggressive  step,  or  do  aught  but  protect  his  own  fron- 
tier. He  was  obliged  even  to  look  on  with  patience, 
when,  early  in  B.C.  33,  Antony  appeared  once  more  in 
these  parts,^  and  advancing  to  the  Araxes,  had  a  con- 
ference with  the  Median  monarch,  whereat  their  aUiance 
was  confirmed,  troops  exchanged,  part  of  Armenia 
made  over  to  the  Median  king,  and  Jotapa,  his  daughter, 
given  as  a  bride  to  the  young  Alexander,  whom  Antony 
designed  to  make  satrap  of  the  East.^  But  no  sooner 
had  Antony  withdrawn  into  Asia  Minor  in  preparation 
for  his  contest  with  Octavian,  than  Phraates  took  the 
offensive.  In  combination  with  Artaxias,  the  new 
Armenian  king,  he  attacked  Antony's  ally;  but  the 
latter  repulsed  him  by  the  help  of  his  Boman  troops. 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  Antony  recalled  these  troops 
without  restoring  to  the  Median  king  his  own  contin- 
gent ;  upon  which  the  two  confederates  renewed  their 
attack,  and  were  successfuL  The  Median  prince  was 
defeated  and   taken  prisoner.*       Artaxias  recovered 


>  Compare  Tacit  Ann.  iL  3: 
'  Annenia  inter  Parthomm  et  Ro- 
maiuui  opea  infida  ob  ioehu  An* 


'  Dio  Caaa.  xliz.  44 
«  Sae  Plat  Antm.  {  64;  Dio 
Caaa.  xliz.  41. 
«  Dio  Caaa.  xliz.  44. 
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Armenia,  and  massacred  all  the  Boman  garrisons  which 
he  found  in  it.^  Both  countries  became  once  more 
wholly  independent  of  Eome,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Media  returned  to  its  old  allegiance. 

But  the  successes  of  Fhraates  abroad  produced  ill 
consequences  at  home.  Elated  by  his  victories,  and 
regarding  his  position  in  Parthia  as  thereby  secured,  he 
resumed  the  series  of  cruelties  towards  his  subjects 
which  the  Eoman  war  had  interrupted,  and  pushed 
them  so  &r,  that  an  insiurection  broke  out  against  his 
authority  (B.C.  33),  and  he  was  compelled  to  quit  the 
country.*  The  revolt  was  headed  by  a  certain  Tiri- 
dates,  who,  upon  its  success,  was  made  king  by  the 
insurgents.  Phraates  fled  into  Scythia,  and  persuaded 
the  Scythians  to  embrace  his  cause.  These  nomads, 
nothing  loth,  took  up  arms,  and  without  any  great 
difficulty  restored  Phraates  to  the  throne  from  which 
his  people  had  expelled  him.  Tiridates  fled  at  their 
approach,  and,  having  contrived  to  carry  off  in  his 
flight  the  youngest  son  of  Pliraates,  presented  him- 
self before  Octavian,  who  was  in  Syria  at  the  time  on 
his  return  from  Egypt  (b.c.  30),^  surrendered  the 
young  prince  into  his  hands,  and  requested  his  aid 
against  the  tyrant.'*  Octavian  accepted  the  valuable 
hostiige,  but,  with  his  usual  caution,  declined  to  pledge 


»  Dio  Cass.  li.  16. 

^  Justin,  xlii.  6,  $  4.  It  was 
probably  now  that  Phraates,  fearing 
that  his  seraglio  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Tiridates,  murdered 
all  his  concubines.  (Isid.  Char. 
M.P.il.)  . 

'  Tiridates  cannot  have  reigned 
in  ParUiia  more  than  about  three 
years  (from  b.c.  33  to  30) ;  but  he 
continued  to  claim  the  title  of  king 
and  to  issue  coins  till,  at  any  rate, 
I.e.  26.    Coins  which  seem  rightly 


assigned  to  him  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum Collection  (arranged  by  the 
late  Mr.  Be  Salis)  bear  the  dates 
Kns  and  ^UY.,  or  b.c.  27  and  26. 
The  earliest  coin  of  a  similar  type 
which  is  dated,  bears  the  letters 
QOr,  or  B.C.  33. 

^  Justin  makes  these  events  take 
place  later,  when  Augustus  was  in 
Spain  (B.C.  27-24) ;  but  it  seems 
impossible  that  the  circumstantial 
account  of  Dio  (li.  Id)  can  be  a 
mere  fiction. 
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himself  to  furnish  any  help  to  the  pretender ;  he  might 
remain,  he  said,  in  Syria,  if  he  so  wished,  and  while  he 
continued  under  Eoman  protection,  a  suitable  provision 
should  be  made  for  his  support,  but  he  must  not  expect 
armed  assistance  against  the  Parthian  monarch.  To 
that  monarch,  when  some  years  afterwards  (b.c.  23)  he 
demanded  the  surrender  of  his  subject  and  the  resto- 
ration of  his  young  son,  Octavian  answered,^  that  he 
could  not  give  Tiridates  up  to  him,  but  he  would  restore 
him  his  son  without  a  ransom.  He  should  expect^ 
however,  that  in  return  for  this  kindness  the  Parthian 
king  would  on  his  part  deliver  to  the  Komans  the 
standards  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony,  together 
with  all  who  survived  of  the  Eoman  captives.  It  doe:j 
not  appear  that  Phraates  was  much  moved  by  the 
Emperor's  generosity.  He  gladly  received  his  son ; 
but  he  took  no  steps  towards  the  restoration  of  those 
proofs  of  Parthian  victory  which  the  Komans  were  so 
anxious  to  recover.  It  was  not  until  B.c.  20,  when 
Octavian  (now  become  Augustus)  visited  the  East,  and 
war  seemed  the  probable  alternative  if  he  continued 
obstinate,  that  the  Parthian  monarch  brought  himself 
to  relinquish  the  trophies  which  were  as  much  prized 
by  the  victors  as  the  vanquished.^  In  extenuation  of 
his  act  we  must  remember  that  he  was  unpopular  with 
his  subjects,  and  that  Augustus  could  at  any  moment 
have  produced  a  pretender,  who  had  once  occupied, 
and  with  Eoman  help  might  easily  have  mounted  for 
a  second  time,  the  throne  of  the  Arsacidoe. 


»  Dio  Casfl.  liii.  33. 

'  The  Btandards  were  surrendered 
to  Tiberiua  (Suet.  Tib.  §  9),  who 
was  commissioned  by  Augustus  to 
receive  them.  Their  recovery  is 
celebrated  in  jubilant  chorus  by  the 


Roman  writers.  (^Suet  Octav,  §  21 
Liv.  EpiL  czxxix. ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
91 ;  Florus,  iv.  12,  §  63 ;  Justin,  xlii, 
6,  §  11 ;  Eutrop.  vii.  6 ;  Oros.  vi. 
21,  ad  fin,  j  Ilor.  Od.  iv.  15,  G-8 ; 
Ovid.  Triit,  ii.  227,  228,  &c.) 
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The  remaining  years  of  Phraates — and  he  reigned  for 
nearly  twenty  years  after  restoring  the  standards — are 
almost  unbroken  by  any  event  of  importance.  The 
result  of  the  twenty  years'  struggle  between  Eome  and 
Parthia  had  been  to  impress  either  nation  with  a 
wholesome  dread  of  the  other.  Both  had  triumphed 
on  their  own  ground  ;  both  had  failed  when  they  ven- 
tured on  sending  expeditions  into  the  enemy's  territory. 
Each  now  stood  on  its  guard,  watching  the  movements 
of  its  adversary  across  the  Euphrates.  Both  had  become 
pacific.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Augustus  left  it 
as  a  principle  of  policy  to  his  successors  that  the  Eoman 
Empire  had  reached  its  proper  hmits,  and  could  not 
with  advantage  be  extended  further.^  This  principle, 
followed  with  the  utmost  strictness  by  Tiberius,  was 
accepted  as  a  rule  by  all  the  earlier  Caesars,  and  only 
regarded  as  admitting  of  rare  and  slight  exceptions. 
Trajan  was  the  first  who,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after  the  accession  of  Augustus,  made  light  of  it  and  set 
it  at  defiance.  With  him  re-awoke  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest, the  aspiration  after  universal  dominion.  But  in 
the  meantime  there  was  peace  —  peace  indeed  not 
absolutely  unbroken,  for  border  wars  occurred,  and 
Eome  was  tempted  sometimes  to  interfere  by  arms  in 
the  internal  quarrels  of  her  neighbour  ^ — ^but  a  general 
state  of  peace  and  amity  prevailed — ^neither  state  made 
any  grand  attack  on  the  other's  dominions — ^no  change 
occurred  in  the  firontier — no  great  battle  tested  tlie 
relative  strength  of  the  two  peoples.  Such  rivalry  as 
remained  was  exliibitcd  less  in  arms  than  in  diplomacy, 
and  showed  itself  mainly  in  endeavours  on  either  side 
to  obtain  a  predominant  influence  in  Armenia.     There 

*  See  Tacit  Ann,  i.  11,  ad  Jin. :  i  dates  against  Gotarzes    (Mra,  p. 
Pio  Casd.  Iv.  33,  &c.  I  256). 

•  Ah  when  she  assisted  Meher- 
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alone  during  the  century  and  a  half  that  intervened 
between  Antony  and  Trajan  did  the  interests  of  Borne 
and  Parthia  come  into  collision,  and  in  connection  with 
this  kingdom  alone  did  any  struggle  between  the  two 
countries  continue. 

Phraates,  after  yielding  to  Augustus  in  tlie  matter  of 
the  standards  and  prisoners,  appears  for  many  years  to 
have  studiously  cultivated  his  good  graces.  In  the 
interval  between  B.C.  11  and  B.C.  7,^  distrustfiil  of  his 
subjects,  and  fearful  of  their  removing  him  in  order  to 
place  one  of  his  sons  upon  the  Parthian  throne,  he 
resolved  to  send  these  possible  rivals  out  of  the  country ; 
and  on  this  occasion  he  paid  Augustus  the  compliment 
of  selecting  Eome  for  his  children's  residence.^  The 
youths  were  four  in  number,  Vonones,  Seraspadanes, 
Rhodaspes,  and  Phraates ; '  two  of  them  were  married 
and  had  children ;  they  resided  at  Eome  during  the 
remainder  of  their  father's  lifetime,  and  were  treated 
as  became  their  rank,  being  supported  at  the  public 
charge  and  in  a  magnificent  manner.*  The  Eoman 
writers  speak  of  these  as  *  hostages '  given  by  Phraates 
to  the  Eoman  Emperor ;  ^  but  this  was  certainly  not 


^  This  date  is  fixed  by  the  men- 
tion in  Strabo  (xvi.  1,  J  28)  of  Titius 
aa  the  governor  of  Syria  at  the  time 
when  the  youths  were  sent  to  Rome. 
M.  Titius  ruled  Syria  as  legate  from 
B.C.  11  to  B.C.  7. 

»  Strah.  xvi.  1,  J  28;  Tac.  Ann, 
ii.  1 :  Veil.  Pat  ii.  04 ;  Justin,  xlii. 
6,  J  12. 

'  Strabo,  L  s.  c.  The  names  of 
two  of  these  youths  appear  in  an 
inscription  found  at  Rome  and  pub- 
lished by  Gruter  (Corp.  Itucr.  p. 
cclxxviii.  2),  part  of  which  runs  thus : 
SERASPADANES  .  PIIRAATIS 
ARSACIS  .  REGVM .  REGIS  .  F 
PARTIIVS 


RHODASPES  .  PHRAATIS 

ARSACIS  .  REGVM .  REGIS .  F 

PARTITV'S 

^  Strab.  1.S.C  TAv  fikv  ovv  weuiuv 
offot  wipUiatv  iv  'Pw/iy  S»ifM9i^  /SaaiXi- 
icwc  TtifiiXtwvrai, 

'  Among  the  Latin  writers,  the 
idea  commences  with  Velleius,  the 
flatterer  of  Tiberius  (iL  04.  adJSn,). 
From  him  it  passes  to  Suetonius 
(Octav,  §  21),  Justin  (l.ac.),  Eutro- 
pius  (vii.  6),  Orosius  (vi.  21,  ad 
Jin,\  &c.  We  find  it  however, 
even  previously  to  \elleius,  in 
Strabo.  The  good  sense  of  Tacitus 
prevents   him  from  accepting  the 


K 
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the  intention  of  the  Parthian  monarch  ;  nor  could  the 
idea  well  be  entertained  by  the  Komans  at  the  time  of 
their  residence. 

These  amicable  relations  between  the  two  sovereigns 
would  probably  have  continued  undisturbed  tiU  the 
death  of  one  or  the  other,  had  not  a  revolution  occurred 
in  Armenia,  which  tempted  the  Parthian  king  beyond 
his  powers  of  resistance.  On  the  death  of  Artaxias 
(B.C.  20),  Augustus,  who  was  then  in  the  East,  had  sent 
Tiberius  into  Armenia  to  arrange  matters,  and  Tiberius 
had  placed  upon  the  throne  a  brother  of  Artaxias, 
named  Tigranes.^  Tigranes  died  in  B.C.  6,  and  the 
Armenians,  without  waiting  to  know  the  will  of  the 
Eoman  Emperor,  conferred  the  royal  title  on  his  sons, 
for  whose  succession  he  had  before  his  death  paved  the 
way  by  associating  them  with  him  in  the  government  * 
Enraged  at  this  assumption  of  independence,  Augustus 
sent  an  expedition  into  Armenia  (b.c.  5),  deposed  the 
sons  of  Tigranes,  and  estabUshed  on  the  throne  a  certain 
Artavasdes,  whose  birth  and  parentage  are  not  known 
to  us.^  But  the  Armenians  were  not  now  incUned  to 
submit  to  foreign  dictation  ;  they  rose  in  revolt  agdinst 
Artavasdes  (ab.  B.C.  2),  defeated  his  Eoman  supporters, 
and  expelled  him  from  the  kingdom.'*  Anotlier  Tigranes 
was  made  king  ;  ^  and,  as  it  was  pretty  certain  that  the 
Bomans  would  interfere  with  this  new  display  of  the 
spirit  of  independence,  the  Parthians  were  called  in  to 
resist  the  Eoman  oppressors.  Armenia  was,  in  fact,  too 
weak  to  stand  alone,  and  was  obUged  to  lean  upon  one 


»  Tac  Ann,  ii.  3 ;  Suet.  Tib,  J  9 ; 
Dio  Cass.  Hy.  9.  By  a  strange 
mistake,  Velleius  calls  the  king 
whom  Tiberius  set  up  Artavasdes 
Cii.  94). 

»  Tac.  Ann.  I.S.C. 

'  Ibid.    Coins  of  the  year  b.c.  6 


(A.r.c.  749)  have  the  lejrend 
ARMENIA  RECEPTA. 

*  Dio  Cass.  Iv.  9. 

*  This  Tigranes  is,  I  believe* 
mentioned  only  in  a  fragment  of 
Dio  (Iv.  11),  the  exact  place  of 
which  is  uncertain. 
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or  other  of  the  two  great  empires  upon  her  borders. 
Her  people  had  no  clear  political  foresight,  and  allowed 
themselves  to  veer  and  fluctuate  between  the  two  influ- 
ences according  as  the  feehngs  of  the  hour  dictated. 
Eome  had  now  angered  them  beyond  their  very  limited 
powers  of  endurance,  and  they  flew  to  Parthia  for  help, 
just  as  on  otlier  occasions  we  shall  find  them  flying  to 
Eome.  Phraates  could  not  bring  himself  to  reject  the 
Armenian  overtures.  Ever  since  the  time  of  the  second 
Mitliridates  it  had  been  a  settled  maxim  of  Parthian 
policy  to  make  Armenia  dependent ;  and,  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  rupture  with  Eome,  it  seemed  to  Phraates  that 
he  must  respond  to  the  appeal  made  to  him.  The  rup- 
ture might  not  come.  Augustus  was  now  aged,  and 
might  submit  to  the  affront  without  resenting  it.  He 
had  lately  lost  the  services  of  his  best  general,  Tiberius, 
who,  indignant  at  slights  put  upon  him,  had  gone  into 
retirement  at  Ehodes.  He  had  no  one  that  he  could 
employ  but  his  grandsons,  youths  who  had  not  yet 
fleshed  their  maiden  swords.  Phraates  probably  hoped 
that  Augustus  would  draw  back  before  tlie  terrors  of  a 
Parthian  war  under  such  circumstances,  and  would 
allow  without  remonstrance  the  passing  of  Armenia  into 
the  position  of  a  subject-ally  of  Pailhia. 

But,  if  these  wore  his  thoughts,  he  had  miscalculated. 
Augustus,  from  the  time  that  he  heai'dof  the  Armenian 
troubles,  and  of  the  support  given  to  them  by  Parthia, 
seems  never  to  have  wavered  in  his  detennination  to 
vindicate  the  claims  of  Eome  to  paramount  influence 
in  Armenia,  and  to  have  only  hesiUited  as  to  the  person 
whose  services  he  should  employ  in  the  business.  He 
would  have  been  glad  to  employ  Tiberius ;  but  that 
morose  prince  had  deserted  him  and,  declining  pubUc 
life,  had  betaken  himself  to  Ehodes,  where  he  was 
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living  in  a  self-chosen  retirement.  Caius,  the  eldest  of 
his  grandsons,  was,  in  B.C.  2,  only  eighteen  years  of  age ; 
and,  though  the  thoughts  of  Augustus  at  once  turned 
in  this  direction,  the  extreme  youth  of  the  prince  caused 
him  to  hesitate  somewhat ;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  Caius  did  not  start  for  the  East  till  late  in  B.C.  1. 
Meanwhile  a  change  had  occurred  in  Parthia.  Phraates, 
who  had  filled  the  throne  for  above  thirty-five  years, 
ceased  to  exist,^  and  was  succeeded  by  a  young  son, 
Phraataces,  who  reigned  in  conjunction  with  the  queen- 
mother,  Thermusa,  or  Musa/^ 

The  circumstances  wliich  brought  about  this  change 
were  the  following.  Phraates  IV.  had  married,  late  in 
fife,  an  Itahan  slave-gM,  sent  him  as  a  present  by  Au- 
gustus ;  and  she  had  borne  him  a  son  for  whom  she 
was  naturally  anxious  to  secure  the  succession.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  it  was  under  her  influence  that  the  monarch 
had  sent  his  foiu:  elder  boys  to  Eome,  there  to  receive 
their  education.*  At  any  rate,  in  the  absence  of  these 
youths,  Phraataces,  the  child  of  the  slave-girl,  became 
the  chief  support  of  Phraates  in  the  administration  of 
aflairs,  and  obtained  a  position  in  Parthia  which  led 
him  to  regard  himself  as  entitled  to  the  throne  so  soon 
as  it  should  become  vacant.  Doubtful,  however,  of  his 
father's  goodwill,  or  fearful  of  the  rival  claims  of  his 
brothers,  if  he  waited  till  the   throne  Avas  vacated  in 


^  It  has  been  usual  to  regard 
Phraates  IV.  as  having  reigned  till 
iuD.  4  (Heeren,  Manual,  p.  303, 
E.T. ;  Plate  in  Smithes  Bu)graphical 
Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  3o7  ;  I-.indsay, 
History  and  Coinage,  pp.  48, 49) ;  or 
even  till  a.d.  1/5  (CUmton's  Fasti 
Homaniy  vol.  ii.  p.  240).  But  the 
dales  on  the  coins  of  Phraataces 
prove  that  he  was  king  in  B.C.  2,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he 


was  associated  by  his  father.  The 
difticult^  on  the  point  has  been  in 
part  owing  to  I)io*8  calling  the  son 
*  Phraates '  (Iv.  11)  as  well  as  the 
father. 

»  Joseph.  (AtU,  Jud.  xviii.  2,  §  4) 
gives  the  name  as  Thermusa ;  but 
it  appears  as  *Musa'  (MOTSA)  in- 
variably upon  the  coins. 

*  Joseph.  Ant,  Jud.  La.c. 
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the  natural  course  of  events,  Phraataces  resolved  to 
anticipate  the  hand  of  time,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
his  mother,  administered  poison  to  the  old  monarch,^ 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died.  A  just  Nemesis  for 
once  showed  itself  in  that  portion  of  human  affairs 
which  passes  before  our  eyes.  Phraates  IV.,  the  parri- 
cide and  fratricide,  was,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years, 
himself  assassinated  (b.c.  2)  by  a  wife  whom  he  loved 
only  too  fondly  and  a  son  whom  he  esteemed  and 
trusted. 

Phraates  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Parthian  monarchs.  His  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign against  Antony — one  of  the  best  soldiers  that 
Kome  ever  produced — ^was  admirable,  and  showed  him 
a  master  of  guerilla  warfare.  His  success  in  maintaining 
himself  upon  the  throne  for  five  and  thirty  years,  in  spite 
of  rivals,  and  notwthstanding  the  character  which  he 
obtained  for  cruelty,  impUes,  in  such  a  stiite  as  Parthia, 
considerable  powers  of  management.  His  dealings  with 
Augustus  indicate  much  suppleness  and  dexterity.  If  he 
did  not  in  the  course  of  his  long  reign  advance  the 
Pai'thian  frontier,  at  any  rate  he  was  not  obliged  to  re- 
tract it.  Apparently,  he  ceded  nothing  to  the  Scyths 
as  the  price  of  their  assistance.  He  maintained  the 
Psu-thian  supremacy  over  Northern  Media.  Ho  lost  no 
inch  of  territory  to  the  Eomans.  It  was  undoubtedly 
a  prudent  step  on  his  part  to  soothe  the  irritated  vanity 
of  Eome  by  a  surrender  of  useless  trophies,  and  scarcely 
more  useful  prisoners ;  and,  we  may  doubt  if  this  con- 
cession was  not  as  effective  as  the  dread  of  the  Parthian 


*  Pacoruf",    the    eldest    son    of  |  the  second  son,  is  likely  to  Lave 
Orodes,  was  of  age  t»">   recreive    a  !  been  but  a  few  years  younger.    He 
military  command  in  ii.c.  61,  and  i  would    therefore  be    aixty-fiye   or 
must  therefore  have  been  born  as  ;  sixty- six  in  B.C.  2. 
early  as  B.C.  GO  or  70.    l*hraates,  , 
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arms  in  producing  that  peace  between  the  two  countries 
which  continued  unbroken  for  above  ninety  years  fix)m 
the  campaign  of  Antony/  and  without  serious  interrup- 
tion for  yet  another  half  century.^  If  Phraates  felt,  as 
he  might  well  feel  after  the  campaigns  of  Pacorus,  that 
on  the  whole  Eome  was  a  more  powerful  state  than 
Parthia,  and  that  consequently  Parthia  had  nothing  to 
gain  but  much  to  lose  in  the  contest  with  her  western 
neighbour,  he  did  well  to  allow  no  sentiment  of  foolish 
pride  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  concession  that  made  a 
prolonged  peace  between  the  two  countries  possible. 
It  is  sometimes  more  honourable  to  yield  to  a  demand 
than  to  meet  it  with  defiance ;  and  the  prince  who 
removed  a  cause  of  war  arising  out  of  mere  national 
vanity,  while  at  the  same  time  he  maintained  in  all 
essential  points  the  interests  and  dignity  of  his  kingdom, 
deserved  well  of  his  subjects,  and  merits  the  approval 
of  the  historian.  As  a  man,  Phraates  has  left  behind 
him  a  bad  name :  he  was  cruel,  selfish,  and  ungrateful, 
a  fratricide,  and  a  parricide ;  but  as  a  king  he  is  worthy 
of  respect,  and  in  certain  points  of  admiration. 


'  From  the  year  of  the  campaign  |  a  period  of  ninety-four  years, 
of  Antony  (b.c.  30)  to  the  com-  |      ^  Till  the  attack  of  Trajan,  A.D. 
raencement    of   the   war   between    114,  fifty-two  years  after  the  end 
Vologeees  I.  and  Nero  (a.d.  58)  was  I  of  the  war  with  Nero. 
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SAort  jReiffns  of  Phraataces,  Orodes  IL,  and  Votiones  I.  Accession  of 
Artahanus  III,  IIi$  relations  with  Oermanicus  and  Tiberius,  His 
War  with  Pharastnanes  of  Iberia.  His  First  ExpuUion  from  his  King^ 
dofHy  and  return  to  it.  His  Peace  rvith  Home,  Internal  Troubles  of 
the  Parthian  Kingdom,  Second  Expulsion  and  Betum  of  Artabanus. 
His  Death. 

*  Mota  Orientis  regna,  proriuciseque  Romanse,  initio  apud  Parthos  oito.' 

Tacit.  Ann,  ii.  1. 

The  accession  of  Phraataces  made  no  difference  in  the 
attitude  of  Parthia  towards  Aimenia.  The  young  prince 
was  as  anxious  as  his  father  had  been  to  maintain  the 
Parthian  claims  to  that  country,  and  at  first  perhaps  as 
incUned  to  beheve  that  Augustus  would  not  dispute 
them.  Immediately  upon  his  accession,  he  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Eome  announcing  the  fact,  apologising  for 
the  circumstances  under  wliich  it  had  taken  place,  and 
proposing  a  renewal  of  the  peace  which  had  subsisted 
between  Augustus  and  his  father.^  Apparently,  he 
said  nothing  about  Armenia,  but  preferred  a  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  his  four  brotliers,  whom  no  doubt 
he  designed  to  destroy.     The  answer  of  Augustus  was 


*  Dio  Cass.  Iv.  11.  It  has  been 
usual  to  regard  this  passage  of  Dio 
(recovered  frc»m  the  Excerpt,  de 
Legatiunibfis)  as  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  Phraates  IV.,  and  not  of 
Phraataces;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  refers  to  the  latter.  The 
phrase  tovq  dciXoofc  t?^*  ilptit-y  <4ir- 
oirfa/v  is  by  itself  decisive.  There 
were  no  brothers  of  Phraates  at 
Rome  whom  he  could  demand. 
Neither  could  Augustus  have  called 
in    question    the    royal   title   of 


Phraates,  with  whom  he  had  kept 
up  diplomatic  intercourse  as  un- 
questioned King  of  Parthia  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  The  miscon- 
ception hss  arisen  from  the  name. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  form  Phraataces  is  a  mere  di- 
minutive of  Phraates,  and  that  it 
is  found  only  in  Josephus,  whose 
Parthian  names  are  not  always  to 
be  depended  upon.  (See  note  2  on 
p.  214.) 
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severe  in  the  extreme.  Addressing  Phraataces  by  his 
bare  name,  without  adding  the  title  of  king,  he  re- 
quired him  to  lay  aside  the  royal  appellation,  which  he 
had  arrogantly  and  without  any  warrant  assumed,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Armenia.^ 
On  the  surrender  of  the  Parthian  princes  he  kept 
silence,  ignoring  a  demand  which  he  had  no  intention 
of  according.  It  was  clearly  his  design  to  set  up  one 
of  the  elder  brotliprs  as  a  rival  claimant  to  Phraataces, 
or  at  any  rate  to  alarm  him  with  the  notion  that,  unless 
he  made  concessions,  this  poUcy  would  be  adopted. 
But  Pliraataces  was  not  to  be  frightened  by  a  mere 
message.  He  responded  to  Augustus  after  his  own 
fashion,  despatching  to  him  a  letter  wherein  he  took 
to  himself  the  favourite  Partliian  title  of  'king  of 
kings,'  and  addressed  the  Roman  Emperor  simply  as 
'  CaBsar.'  ^  The  attitude  of  defiance  would  no  doubt 
have  been  maintained,  had  Augustus  confined  himself 
to  menaces ;  when,  however,  it  appeared  that  active  mea- 
sures would  be  taken,  when  Augustus,  in  B.C.  1,  sent  his 
grandson,  Caius,  to  the  East,  with  orders  to  re-establish 
the  Roman  influence  in  Armenia  even  at  the  cost  of  a 
Parthian  war,  and  that  prince  showed  himself  in  Sjrria 
with  all  the  magnificent  suiToundings  of  the  Imperial 
dignity,  the  Partliian  monarch  became  alarmed.  He 
had  an  interview  with  Caius  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  1, 
upon  an  island  in  tlie  Euphrates ;  ^  wliere  tlie  terms  of 
an  arrangement  between  the  two  Empires  were  dis- 


*  Dio  Cass.  Iv.  11.  T6  r«  ovofia  TO 
fiaaiXiKov  KaraOiaOaifKai  TifQ*Apfiiviag 
diroar rival  irpoakra^f, 

'  Ibid.  'O  ndpOo^  ovx  ooov  ov 
Kar'kiTTti^tVf  dXKii  koi  avriypa^tv  oc 
TO.  T(  dWa  VTTip^povwCf  Kai  avrov 
fiiv  l3a<Tt\ia  fiatJiX'nov  Uthfov  ^i 
Kaiaapa  fiovov  ovofnirtu^^, 

»  VelL  Pat  ii.  101.    This  inter- 


Tiew  is  placed  by  some  in  a.d.  2 
(Clinton,  7*:  JI.  vol.  iii.  p.  202; 
Merivale,  lloman  Empire^  vol.  iv. 
pp.  28.5,  280);  but  it  seems  un- 
liKelv  that  Caius  would  have  de- 
layed so  long  the  main  purpose  of 
his  Eastern  expedition.  In  the 
Tauchnitz  edition  of  Velleius,  the 
date  A.D.  1  is  given  for  it. 
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cussed  and  settled.  The  armies  of  the  two  chiefs  were 
drawn  up  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  facing 
one  another ;  and  the  chiefs  themselves,  accompanied 
by  an  equal  number  of  attendants,  proceeded  to  de- 
liberate in  the  sight  of  both  hosts.  Satisfactory  pledges 
having  been  given  by  the  Parthian  monarch,  the 
prince  and  king  in  turn  entertained  each  other  on  the 
borders  of  their  respective  dominions ;  ^  and  Caius 
returned  into  Syria,  having  obtained  an  engagement 
from  the  Parthians  to  abstain  from  any  further  inter- 
ference with  Armenian  affairs/^  The  engagement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  honourably  kept ;  for  when,  shortly 
afterwards,  fresh  complications  occurred,  and  Caius  in 
endeavouring  to  settle  them  received  his  death-wound 
before  the  walls  of  an  Armenian  town,^  we  do  not 
hear  of  Parthia  as  in  any  way  involved  in  the  un- 
fortunate occurrence.  The  Eomans  and  their  partisans 
in  the  country  were  left  to  settle  the  Armenian  succes- 
sion as  they  pleased ;  and  Parthia  kept  herself  wholly 
aloof  from  the  matters  transacted  upon  her  borders. 

One  cause — perhaps  the  main  cause — of  this  ab- 
stinence, and  of  the  engagement  to  abstain  entered 
into  by  Phraataces,  was  doubtless  the  unsettled  state 
of  things  in  Parthia  itself.*    The  circumstances  under 


*  Velleius,  who  gives  these  de- 
tails, was  himself  present  at  the 
meetiDg,  and  evidently  regards  it 
as  an  event  of  first-rate'importance. 
'Quod  spectaculum/  he  says, 
'stantis  ex  diverso,  hinc  Romani, 
illinc  Parthorum  oxercitus,  cum 
duo  inter  se  cniinentissima  imperi- 
orum  et  hominum  coirent  capita, 
perquam  clarion  et  mcmorahiley  suh 
mitia  stipendiorum  meorum,  tri- 
huno  militum  mihi  visere  contigit.' 
That  Phraataces,  and  not  Phraates, 
was  the  Parthian  monarch  present 
appears  from  the  MS.  reaaing  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  which  runs 


thus:  *Cum  rego  Parthorum, 
eniinentissimo  juvene,  in  insula 
quam  amnis  Euphrates  amhiehat, 
ft)(]^uato  utriusque  partis  numcro, 
coiit*  Recent  editors  have  altered 
*  eminentissimo  juvene '  into  *  emi- 
nentissimus  juvenis.* 
»  IMo  Cass.  Iv.  11.      'o  H  Bn 

^patiTfic  KaTtjWayrj  tiri  rtf  rfj^  'Ap-- 
/ifi'iac  aTTocrijvai, 

»  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  102 ;  Suet  Octav. 
§  05 ;  Tacit  Ann,  i.  3 ;  Zonaras, 
p.  539,  D. 

*  Dio  (I.8.C.)  notes  this,  assign- 
ing two  reasons  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Parthian  claims  to  Armenia, 
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which  that  prince  had  made  himself  king,  though  not 
imparalleled  in  the  Parthian  annals,  were  such  as 
naturally  tended  towards  civil  strife,  and  as  were  apt  to 
produce  in  Parthia  internal  difficulties,  if  not  disorders 
or  commotions.  Phraataces  soon  found  that  he  would 
have  a  hard  task  to  establish  liis  rule.  The  nobles 
objected  to  him,  not  only  the  murder  of  his  father, 
but  his  descent  from  an  Italian  concubine,  and  the 
incestuous  commerce  which  he  was  supposed  to  main- 
tain with  her.^  They  had  perhaps  grounds  for  this  last 
charge.  At  any  rate  Phraataces  provoked  suspicion 
by  the  singular  favours  and  honours  which  he  granted 
to  a  woman  whose  origin  was  mean  and  extraction 
foreign.  Not  content  with  private  marks  of  esteem  and 
love,  he  departed  from  the  practice  of  all  former  Parthian 
sovereigns  '^  in  placing  her  effigy  upon  his  coins ;  and 
he  accompanied  this  act  with  fulsome  and  absurd  titles. 
Musa  was  styled,  not  merely  *  Queen,'  but  '  Heavenly 
Goddefcs,'  ^  as  if  the  realities  of  slave  origin  and  con- 
cubinage  could    be    covered    by   the    fiction    of    an 


the  presence  of  Caius  in  Syria,  and 
the  Parthian  king's  expectation  of 
disturbances  among  his  subjects  (ra 
oi'veta  TaffaTTOfiiia  fiiati  avrov  VTTtri" 
vani), 

*  Joseph.  Ant,  Jud.  xviii.  2,  §  4. 

'  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether 
Phraates  IV.  tad  not  done  the 
same  during  his  later  years,  as, 
Mionnet  (medaiUeSy  suppldment. 
torn.  Tiii.  pp.  441-443)  and  Mr. 


Lindsay  {History  and  Coinage^ 
p.  149)  imagine.  On  the  whole, 
nowever,  I  incline  to  the  belief 
that  the  Musa  coins  belong  wholly 
to  Phraataces. 

'  The  coins  of  Phraataces  have 
on  the  one  side  his  head,  which  is 
being  crowned  by  two  Victories; 
on  the  other  the  head  of  Musa, 
with  the  legend  MOYZHS  BA21- 
A122H2  okas:  OVPANIAH. 
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apotheosis.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  proud  Parthian 
nobles  were  offended  by  these  proceedings,  and  deter- 
mined to  rid  themselves  of  a  monarch  whom  they  at 
once  hated  and  despised.  Within  a  few  years  of  his 
obtaining  the  throne  an  insurrection  broke  out  against 
his  authority ;  and  after  a  brief  struggle  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  crown  and  put  to  death.^  The  nobles 
then  elected  an  Arsacid,  named  Orodes,  whose  resi- 
dence at  the  time  and  relationship  to  the  former 
monarchs  are  uncertain.  It  seems  probable  ^  that,  hke 
most  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  he  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  foreign  country  from  the  suspicions  and  dangers 
that  beset  all  possible  pretenders  to  the  royal  dignity 
in  Parthia,  and  was  living  in  retirement,  unexpectant 
of  any  such  offer,  when  a  deputation  of  Parthian 
nobles  arrived  and  brought  him  the  intelligence  of  his 
election.  It  might  have  been  expected  that,  obtain- 
ing the  crown  under  these  circumstances,  he  would 
have  ruled  well ;  but,  according  to  Josephus  (who  is 
here,  unfortunately,  our  sole  authority),  he  very  soon 
displayed  so  much  violence  and  cruelty  of  disposition, 
that  his  rule  was  felt  to  be  intolerable ;  and  the  Par- 
thians,  again  breaking  into  insurrection,  rid  themselves 
of  him,  killing  him  either  at  a  banquet  or  on  a  hunting^ 
excursion.®  This  done,  they  sent  to  Kome,  and  re- 
quested Augustus  to  allow  Vonones,  the  eldest  son  of 
Phraates  IV.,  to  return  to  Parthia  in  order  that  he 
might  receive  his  father's  kingdom.*    The  Emperor 


They  bear  the  three  dates  IT,  AIT, 
and  EIT,  or  b.o.  2,  B.C.  1,  and  a.d. 
4.  (See  for  the  last-mentioned 
date,  Numuiniatic  Chronicle^  New 
Series,  No.  xliii.  p.  218.) 

^  Joseph.  Ant  Jud.  xviii.  2,  §  4. 

'  This  seems  to  follow  from  the 
expression  used  by  Josephus,  ol 
yivvmoTaroi  IlapOtav   .    •    •  'Optifftiv 


UaXovv  vpiePivffavrtc* 

'  Joseph.  1.  s.  c  The  violent 
deaths  oi  at  least  two  kings  between 
Phraates  IV.  and  Artabanus  IIL  are 
attested  by  Tacitus  (Ann,  ii.  2),  who 
says : '  Post  finem  Phraatis  et  eequen" 
tium  regum  ob  intemat  c<tdeSy  &c. 

^  Tacit  Ann,  Ls.c.  ;  Joseph. 
I.8.C. ;  Suet  Tib.  §  16. 
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complied  readily  enough,  since  he  regarded  his  own 
dignity  as  advanced  by  the  transaction  ;  and  the  Par- 
thians  at  first  welcomed  the  object  of  their  choice  with 
rejoicings.  But  after  a  little  time  their  sentiments 
altered.  The  young  prince,  bred  up  in  Rome,  and 
accustomed  to  the  refinements  of  Western  civilisation, 
neglected  the  occupations  which  seemed  to  his  subjects 
alone  worthy  of  a  monarch's  regard,  absented  himself 
from  the  hunting-field,  took  small  pleasure  m  riding, 
when  he  passed  through  the  streets  indulged  in  the 
foreign  luxury  of  a  Utter,  shrank  with  disgust  from 
the  rude  and  coarse  feastings  which  formed  a  portion 
of  the  national  manners.  He  had,  moreover,  brought 
with  him  fi:om  the  place  of  his  exile  a  number  of 
Greek  companions,  whom  the  Parthians  despised  and 
ridiculed ;  and  the  favours  bestowed  on  these  foreign 
interlopers  were  seen  with  jealousy  and  rage.  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  offended 
subjects  by  the  openness  of  his  manners  and  the  facility 
with  which  he  allowed  access  to  his  person.  In  their 
prejudiced  eyes  virtues  and  graces  unknown  to  the 
nation  hitherto  were  not  merits  but  defects,^  and  rather 
increased  than  diminished  their  aversion.  Having  con- 
ceived a  dishke  for  the  monarch  personally,  they  began 
to  look  back  with  dissatisfaction  on  their  own  act  in 
sending  for  him.  *  Parthia,'  they  said,  '  had  indeed  de- 
generated from  her  former  self  to  have  requested  a  king 
to  be  sent  her  who  belonged  to  another  world  and  had 
had  a  hostile  civilisation  ingrained  into  him.  All  the 
glory  gained  by  destroying  Crassus  and  repulsing  Antony 
was  utterly  lost  and  gone,  if  the  country  was  to  be 
ruled  by  Caisar's  bond-slave,  and  the  throne  of  the 
Arsacidae  to  be  treated  like  a  Roman  province.     It 


*  IgnotsB  Parthifl  virtutes  nova  vitia.'    (Tacit.  1.8.c) 
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would  have  been  bad  enough  to  have  had  a  prince 
imposed  on  them  by  the  will  of  a  superior,  if  they 
had  been  conquered;  it  was  worse,  in  all  respects 
worse,  to  suffer  such  an  insult,  when  they  had  not 
even  had  war  made  on  them.'  Under  the  influence  of 
such  feelings  as  these,  the  Parthians,  after  tolerating 
Vonones  for  a  few  years,  rose  against  him  (ab.  A.D.  16), 
and  summoned  Artabanus,  an  Arsacid  who  had  grown 
to  manhood  among  the  DahaB  of  the  Caspian  region, 
but  was  at  this  time  king  of  Media  AtropatSn^,  to 
rule  over  them.^ 

It  was  seldom  that  a  crown  was  declined  in  the 
ancient  world ;  and  Artabanus,  on  receiving  the  over- 
tm:e,  at  once  expressed  his  willingness  to  accept  the 
proffered  dignity.  He  invaded  Parthia  at  the  head  of 
an  army  consisting  of  his  own  subjects,  and  engaged 
Vonones,  to  whom  in  his  diflSculties  the  bulk  of  the 
Parthian  people  had  raUied.  The  engagement  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Median  monarch,^  who  returned 
to  his  own  country,  and,  having  collected  a  larger 
army,  made  a  second  invasion.  This  time  he  was 
successful.  Vonones  fled  on  horseback  to  Seleucia 
with  a  small  body  of  followers;  while  his  defeated 
army,  following  in  his  track,  was  pressed  upon  by  the 
victorious  Mede,  and  suffered  great  losses.     Artabanus 


>  Tacit. -^n.  ii.  3.  'ApudDahas 
adultos.'  Joseph.  Ant,  Jtid,  Ls.c. 
*ApTapavov  MfjSiiag  paoiXtvovTOy 
ytvoc  * Apaatiiwv, 

*  Vonones  commemorated  his 
victory  in  the  Roman  fashion  bj 


striking  coins  which  bore  upon  the 
one  side  his  head,  with  the  legend 
BASIAEl'S  ONQNHS;  and  on  the 
other  a  Victory,  wiUi  the  legend 
BASIAETS  ONONHS  NBIKHZAS 
APTABANON. 
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having  entered  Ctesiphon  in  triumph,  was  immediately 
proclaimed  king.^     Vonones,  escaping  from   Seleucia, 
took  refuge  among  the  Armenians ;  and,  as  it  happened 
that  just  at  this  time  the  Armenian  throne  was  vacant, 
not  only  was  an  asylum   granted  him,  but  he  was 
made  king  of  the  country.^    It  was  impossible  that 
Artabanus  should  tamely  submit  to  an  arrangement 
which   would  have  placed    his   deadly   enemy  in   a 
position  to  cause  him  constant  annoyance.     He,  there- 
fore, at  once  remonstrated,  both  in  Armenia  and  at 
Eome.     As  Eome  now  claimed  the  investiture  of  the 
Armenian  monarchs,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Tiberius, 
and  threatened  war  if  Vonones  were  acknowledged ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  appUed  to  Armenia  and 
required  the  surrender  of  the  refugee.     An  important 
section  of  the  Armenian  nation  was  inclined  to  grant 
his   demand;*   Tiberius,  who   would  wiUingly  have 
supported  Vonones,   drew  back  before  the  Parthian 
threats ;  *  Vonones  found  himself  in  imminent  danger, 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  determined  on  quitting 
Armenia  and  betaking  himself  to  the  protection  of  the 
Eoman  governor  of  Syria.     This  was  Creticus  Silanus, 
who  received  him  gladly,  gave  him   a  guard,   and 
allowed  him  the  state  and  title  of  king.^     Meanwhile 
Artabanus  laid  claim  to  Armenia,  and  suggested  as  a 
candidate  for  the  throne  one  of  his  own  sons,  Orodes.^ 


^  Joseph.  L8.C 
^  Tadt  Amu  ii  4. 

*  Oi  Ktpi  Nitrify  fwaroi  rwv 
'Apfitvittv    'Aprapdvtf    npoariQtvTou 

(Joseph.  L8.c) 

*  Josephus expresses  this  broadly. 
'O  TijSfpio^  avT^  dwiiKtf  jrpoc  .  .  . 
rov  TlapOov  Tdg  atrnXdi:.  TacitUS 
implies  it  when  he  says :  ^  Si  nostra 
Ti  defenderetur,  helium  adversus 
Parthos  sumendum  erat.' 

»  Tadt  Ann.  ii.  4,  ad  Jin. 

<  Joseph.  AnL  JwL  xviiL  2,  $  4, 


ad  Jin,  It  is  supposed  by  some  that 
Josephus  in  this  passage  re.t-rs  to 
the  establishment  of  Arsaoe^i,  an- 
other son  of  Artabanus,  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  nearly  twonty 
years  afterwards.  But  the  close 
connection  of  the  clause  with  one 
in  which  he  speaks  of  Vonones  as 
guarded  in  Syria,  limits  the  date  to 
A.D.  le-ld.  That  Artabanus  had 
a  son,  Orodes,  distinct  from  Arsaces, 
king  of  Armenia,  appears  from  Tacit 
Ann.  TL  33. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  the  Eoman  Emperor, 
Tiberius,  who  had  recently  succeeded  Augustus,  re- 
solved to  dispatch  to  the  East  a  personage  of  import- 
anc>e,  who  should  command  the  respect  and  attention 
of  the  Oriental  powers  by  his  dignity,  and  impose 
upon  them  by  the  pomp  and  splendour  with  which  he 
was  surrounded.  He  selected  for  this  office  Germanicus, 
his  nephew,  the  eldest  son  of  his  deceased  brother, 
Driisus,  a  prince  of  much  promise,  amiable  in  his  dis- 
position, courteous  and  afiable  in  his  manners,  a  good 
soldier,  and  a  man  generally  popular.  The  more  to 
strike  the  minds  of  the  Orientals,  he  gave  Germanicus 
no  usual  title  or  province,  but  invested  him  with  an 
extraordinary  command  over  all  the  Koman  dominions 
to  the  east  of  the  Hellespont,^  thus  rendering  him  a 
sort  of  monarch  of  Eoman  Asia.  Full  powers  were 
j^ranted  him  for  making  peace  or  war,  for  levying 
troops,  annexing  provinces,  appointing  subject  kings, 
and  performing  other  sovereign  acts,  without  referring 
back  to  Eomc  for  instructions.  A  train  of  unusual 
magnificence  accompanied  him  to  liis  charge,  calculated 
to  impress  the  Orientals  with  the  conviction  that  this 
was  no  common  negotiator.  Germanicus  arrived  in  Asia 
ea,rly  in  a.d.  18,  and  applied  himself  at  once  to  his 
task.  Entering  Armenia  at  the  head  of  liis  troops,  he 
proceeded  to  the  capital,  Artaxata,*-^  and  having  as- 
certained the  wishes  of  the  Armenians  themselves, 
determined  on  his  course  of  conduct.  To  have 
insisted  on  the  restoration  of  Vonones  would  huve 
been  grievously  to  offend  the  Armenians  who  had 
expelled  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provoke  the 
Parthians,  who  could  not  have  tolerated  a  pretender  in 

^  *  '  Permissco  Germanico  provin-  I  Ann,  ii.  43. 
ci«B,  quae  man  dividimtiir.'     Tac.  I      •  Ibid.  ii.  56. 
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a  position  of  power  upon  their  borders ;  to  have 
allowed  the  pretensions  of  the  Parthian  monarch,  and 
accepted  the  candidature  of  his  son,  Orodes,  would 
have  lowered  Eome  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  surround- 
ing nations,  and  been  equivalent  to  an  abdication  of  all 
influence  in  the  afiairs  of  Western  Asia.  Germanicus 
avoided  either,  extreme,  and  found  happily  a  middle 
course.  It  happened  that  there  was  a  foreign  prince 
settled  in  Armenia,  who  having  grown  up  there  had 
assimilated  himself  in  all  respects  to  the  Armenian 
ideas  and  habits,  and  had  thereby  won  golden  opinions 
from  both  the  nobles  and  the  people.  This  was  Zeno, 
the  son  of  Polemo,  once  king  of  the  curtailed  Pontus, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,^  an  outlying 
Eoman  dependency.  The  Armenians  themselves  sug- 
gested that  Zeno  should  be  their  monarch ;  and  Grer- 
manicus  saw^  a  way  out  of  his  difficulties  in  the 
suggestion.  At  tlie  seat  of  government,  Artaxata,  in 
the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  the  people,  with 
the  consent  and  approved  of  the  principal  nobles,  he 
placed  with  his  own  hand  the  diadem  on  the  brow  of 
the  favoured  prince,  and  stduted  him  as  king  under  the 
new  name  of  *  Artaxias.'  *^  He  then  returned  into 
Syria,  where  he  was  shortly  afterwards  visited  by  am- 
bassadors from  the  Parthian  monarch.'  Artabanus 
reminded  him  of  the  peace  concluded  between  Eome 


1  See  aboTe,  p.  205,  note  *.  |  which  is  true,  but  not  of  much  im- 

'^  Tacitus  says  (I.  s.  c.)  that  the  |  portance,  since  the  derivation  would 
name  wa.-»  taken  from  that  of  the  ;  scarcely  occur  to  either  Zeno  or  his 


city  Artaxata,  which  is  absurd ; 
for  Artaxata  is  Artaaia-aafa,  *  Ar- 
taxias^s  city  '  (compare  Samosata, 
and  see  Strab.  xi.  14,  $  C),  and 
itself  took  its  name  from  the  first 
Artaxias.  Dean  Merivale  obeervea 
that  the  word  *  signified  greatnefis 
or  sorereignty  *  (voL  t.  p,  lfi2); 


subjects.  What  was  needed  was 
that  the  nctv  king  should  exchange 
his  Greek  name  for  a  native  one. 
He  chose  Artaxias  as  that  of  two 
previous  monarchs  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves. 
»  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  5a 
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and  Parthia  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  assumed 
that  the  circumstances  of  his  own  appointment  to  the 
throne  had  in  no  way  interfered  with  it.  He  would 
be  glad,  he  said,  to  renew  with  Germanicus  the  inter- 
change of  friendly  assurances  which  had  passed  be- 
tween his  predecessor,  Phraataces,  and  Caius ;  and  to 
accommodate  the  Eoman  general,  he  would  wilUngly 
come  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  Euphrates ;  meanwhile, 
luitil  the  meeting  could  take  place,  he  must  request 
that  Vonones  sliould  be  removed  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  Parthian  frontier,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
allowal  to  continue  the  correspondence  in  which  he 
was  engaged  with  many  of  the  Parthian  nobles  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  fresh  troubles.  Germanicus  replied 
politely,  but  indefinitely,  to  the  proposal  of  an  interview, 
whicli  he  may  have  thouglit  imnecessary,  and  open  to 
misconstruction.  To  the  request  for  the  removal  of 
Vonones  he  consented.^  Vonones  was  transferred  from 
Syria  to  the  neighbouring  province  of  CiUcia ;  and  the 
city  of  Pompeiopolis,  built  by  the  great  Pompey  on 
tlie  site  of  the  ancient  Soli^  was  assigned  to  him  as  his 
residence.  With  this  arrangement  the  Parthian  monarch 
appears  to  have  been  contented.  Vonones  on  the 
other  liand  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  change  that  in 
the  course  of  the  next  year  (a.d.  19)  he  endeavoured 
to  make  his  escape ;  his  flight  was,  however,  discovered, 
and  pursuit  being  made,  he  was  overtaken  and  slain  on 
the  banks  of  tlie  Pyramus.^  Tims  perished  ingloriously 
one  of  the  least  blameable  and  most  unfortunate  of  the 
Parthian  princes. 


*  (^erraanicua  was  believed  to  be 


actuated  on  this  occasion  in  part  by 
bis  hostility  to  the  goveraor  of 
Syria,  Piso,  and  bis  wire,  Plancina, 
whom  Vonones  bad  courted.    But 

a2 


it    may  be    doubted  whether    he 


allowed  motives  of  this   kind  to 
influence  him. 
3  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  68. 
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After  the  death  of  Germanicus,  in  a.d.  19,  the 
details  of  the  Parthian  history  are  for  some  years  un- 
known to  us.  It  appears  that 
during  this  interval  Artabanus  was 
engaged  in  wars  with  several  of 
the  nations  upon  his  borders,^ 
and  met  with  so  much  success 
that  he  came  after  a  while  to 
desire,  rather  than  fear,  a  rupture 
with  Rome.  He  knew  that  Ti- 
berius was  now  an  old  man,^  and  that  he  was  dis- 
inclined to  engage  in  distant  wars  ;  he  was  aware  that 
Germanicus  was  dead  ;  and  he  was  probably  not  much 
afraid  of  L.  Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  who  had 
been  recently  deputed  by  Tiberius  to  administer  that 
province.^  Accordingly  in  a.d.  34,  the  Armenian 
tlirone  being  once  more  vacant  by  the  death  of  Ar- 
taxias  (Zeno),  he  suddenly  seized  the  country,  and 
appointed  his  eldest  son,  whom  Dio  and  Tacitus  call 
simply  Arsaces,*  to  be  king.  At  the  same  time  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  require  the  restoration  of  the  treasure 
which  Vonones  had  carried  off  from  Parthia  and  had 
left  behind  him  in  Syria  or  Cilicia.  To  this  plain  and 
definite  demand  were  added  certain  vague  threats,  or 
boasts,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  the  rightful  master  of 
all  the  territory  that  had  belonged  of  old  to  Macedonia 
or  Persia,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  resume 
possession  of  the  provinces,  whereto,  as  the  representa- 


i  Tacit  Aau,  vi.  31. 

*  Tibtriua    was    serenty-five   in 

'  Vitelliiw,  who  waa  made  cnniul 
at  the  beginning  of  a.  p.  tU^  appt^nrii 
(Uktj  Germanicus)  to  hnw*  at  once 
aet  out  for  hia  province.  '**"" 
Joeeph.    Ant.  JttJ*  XTllL 


and  compare  Burton,  JItsi.  itf  Fint 
Three  Cmfurm,  voL  i.  p.  12f).) 

*  It  if  almotat  certain  that  thiA 
prince  must  have  had  aome  r^al 
personnl  nam©  beiides  the  famiJir 
title  ufAriacea.    (See  Strab.  xt.  f^ 
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tive  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  he  was  entided.^  He  is 
said  to  have  even  commenced  operations  against  Cap- 
padocia,*  which  was  an  actual  portion  of  the  Eoman 
Empire,  when  he  found  that  Tiberius,  so  far  from 
resenting  the  seizure  of  Armenia,  had  sent  instructions 
to  YiteUius,  that  he  was  to  cultivate  peaceful  relations 
with  Parthia.^  Apparently  he  tliought  that  a  good 
opportunity  had  arisen  for  picking  a  quarrel  vnth  his 
Western  neighbour,  and  was  determined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  The  aged  despot,  hidden  in  his  retreat 
of  Capreai,  seemed  to  him  a  pure  object  of  contempt ; 
and  he  entertained  the  confident  hope  of  defeating  his 
armies  and  annexing  portions  of  his  territory. 

But  Tiberius  was  under  no  circumstances  a  man  to 
be  wholly  despised.  Simultaneously  with  tlie  Parthian 
demands  and  threats,  intelligence  reached  him  that  the 
subjects  of  Artabanus  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with 
his  rule,  and  tliat  it  would  be  easy  by  fomenting  the 
discontent  to  bring  about  a  revolution.*  Some  of  the 
nobles  even  w^ent  in  person  to  Eome  (a.d.  35),  and 
suggested  that  if  Phraates,  one  of  tlie  surviving  sons 
of  Phraates  IV.,  were  to  appear  under  Boman  pro- 
tection upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  an  insurrec- 
tion would  immediately  break  out  Artabanus,  they 
said,  among  his  otlier  cruelties,  had  put  to  death  almost 
all  the  adult  males  of  the  Arsacid  family ;  a  successful 
revolution  could  not  be  hoped  for  without  an  Arsacid 
leader  ;  if  Tiberius,  however,  would  dehver  to  them  the 
prince  for  whom  they  asked,  this  difficulty  would  be 
removed,  and  there  was  then  every  reason  to  expect  a 

*   Tacit.  Ann,  vi.  81.  ^iXi'av  npoQ  'Apraflavoy  rov  liapOwv 

'  Dio  Caas.  Iviii.  26.  fiamXia'  it^hi  yap  avrov  ixOpoc  «»', 

'  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  XTiii.  4,  §  4.  icat  'Apptriay  irapt<nra<rfiivoc,  fifj  iiri 

UepTrtt  it  Kai  Ti/ifpiof  wc  OvtriXXiov  vXiov  KftKovpyy. 

ypafifiaraj    rfXcvwv    avrov    ifpdaoiiv         ^  Tacit.  Amh.  1.8.0. 
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happy  issue  to  the  rebellion.  The  Emperor  was  not 
hard  to  persuade  ;  he  no  doubt  argued,  that  whatever 
became  of  the  attempt  and  those  engaged  in  it,  one 
result  at  least  was  certain — Artabanus  would  find 
plenty  of  work  to  occupy  him  at  home,  and  would 
desist  from  his  foreign  aggressions.  He  therefore  let 
Phraates  take  his  departure  and  proceed  to  Syria,  glad 
to  meet  the  danger  which  had  threatened  him  by  craft 
and  policy  rather  than  by  force  of  arms.^ 

Artabanus  soon  became  aware  of  the  intrigue.  He 
found  that  the  chief  conspirators  in  Parthia  were  a 
certain  Sinnaces,  a  nobleman  distinguished  alike  for  his 
high  birth  and  his  great  riches,  and  a  eunuch  named 
Abdus,  who  held  a  position  about  the  coiut,  and  was 
otherwise  a  personage  of  importance.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  seize  these  two  men,  and  execute  them ; 
but  Artabanus  was  uncertain  how  far  the  conspiracy 
extended,  and  thought  it  most  prudent  to  defer  bring- 
ing matters  to  a  crisis.  He  therefore  dissembled,  and 
was  content  to  cause  a  delay,  first^by  administering  to 
Abdus  a  slow  poison,  and  then  by  engaging  Sinnaces 
so  constantly  in  affairs  of  state,  that  he  had  little  or 
no  time  to  devote  to  plotting.  Successful  thus  far  by 
his  own  cunning  and  dexterity,  he  was  further  helped 
by  a  stroke  of  good  fortune,  on  which  he  could  not 
have  calculated.  Phraates,  who  thought  that  after 
forty  years  of  residence  in  Eome,  it  was  necessary  to 
fit  himself  for  the  position  of  Parthian  king  by  re- 
suming the  long-disused  habits  of  his  nation,  was 
carried  off,  after  a  short  residence  in  Syria,  by  a 
disease,  which   he  was  supposed  to  have  contracted 


et  ustu  res  exterDas  njolm ;  arm  a  | 
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through  the  change  in  his  mode  of  life.^  His  death 
must  for  the  time  have  paralysed  the  conspirators,  and 
have  greatly  reUeved  Artabanus.  It  was  perhaps  now, 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  sudden  change  fix)m  feelings  of 
extreme  alarm  to  fancied  security,  that  he  wrote  the 
famous  letter  to  Tiberius,  in  wliich  he  reproached 
him  for  his  cruelty,  cowardice,  and  luxuriousness  of 
living,  and  recommended  him  to  satisfy  the  just  desires 
of  the  subjects  who  hated  liim,  by  an  immediate 
suicide.^ 

This  letter,  if  genuine,  must  be  pronounced  under 
any  circum<t;uices  a  folly ;  and  if  really  sent  at  this 
time,  it  may  have  had  tragical  consequences.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Tiberius,  on  learning  the  death  of 
Phraates,  instead  of  relaxing,  intensified  his  efforts. 
Xot  only  did  he  at  once  send  out  to  Syria  another  pre- 
tender, Tiridates,  a  nephew  of  the  deceased  prince,^ 
in  order  to  replace  him,  but  he  made  endeavoui-s,  such 
as  we  do  not  hear  of  before,  to  engage  other  nations 
in  the  struggle ;  *  and  further,  he  enlarged  the  com- 
mission of  Vitellius,  giving  him  a  general  superintend- 
ence over  the  affiiirs  of  the  East.  Thus  Artabanus 
found  himself  in  greater  peril  than  ever,  and  if  he  had 
really  indulged  in  the  silly  effusion  ascribed  to  him,  was 
rightly  punished.  Pharasmanes,  king  of  Iberia,  a 
portion  of  the  modern  Georgia,  incited  by  Tiberius, 

'  Tacit.  I.8.C. ;  Dio  Ca.«8.  Iviii.  26.  so,  Tacitus  would  most  certainlv 

«  Sueton.    Tib.  §  iK$ :— *  Quin  et  have  mentioued  it.     Tacitus  calls 

Artabani,  Parthoruui   regis,  lacer-  him   *8an^inis  ejusdem'   (of  the 

atus  est  literis,  parricidia  et  ciedes  same   family),  and  speaks  of  the 

et  ignaviam  et  luxuriam  objicientis,  elder  Phraates   (Phraates  IV.)  as 

monentisque    ut  voluntaria  morte  his  grandfather  {Ann.  vi.  37),  bat 

maximo  justissimoqne  civium  odio  leaves  us  to  fniess  which  son  of  this 

quamprimum  satisfaceret.'  king  was  his  father.   I  suspect  it  was 

'  Dean  Merivale  calLi  Tiridates  either  lihodaspes  or  Senw^padanes. 
' i\iQ son oiVhmiites' (Rom. Empire,        *  Tacit    Atm,   vi.   32;    Joseph, 

vol.  v.  p.  416)  ;  but  if  this  had  been  Ant.  Jml  xviii.  4,  §  4. 
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took  the  field  (a.d.  35),  and  proclaimed  his  intention 
of  placing  his  brother,  Mithridates,  on  the  Armenian 
throne.^  Having  by  corruption  succeeded*  in  bringing 
about  the  murder  of  Arsaces  by  his  attendants,^  he 
marched  into  Armenia,  and  became  master  of  the 
capital  without  meeting  any  resistance.  Artabanus, 
upon  this,  sent  his  son  Orodes  to  maintain  the  Parthian 
cause  in  the  disputed  province ;  but  he  proved  no 
match  for  the  Iberian,  who  was  superior  in  numbers, 
in  the  variety  of  his  troops,  and  in  familiarity  with  the 
localities.  Pharasmanes  had  obtained  the  assistance  of 
his  neighbours,  the  Albanians,  and,  opening  the  passes 
of  the  Caucasus,  had  admitted  through  them  a  number 
of  the  Scythic  or  Sarmatian  hordes,^  who  were  always 
ready,  when  their  swords  were  hired,  to  take  a  part  in 
the  quarrels  of  the  south.  Orodes  was  unable  to  procure 
either  mercenaries  or  allies,^  and  had  to  contend  un- 
assisted against  the  three  enemies  who  had  joined  their 
forces  to  oppose  him.  For  some  time  he  prudently 
declined  an  engagement ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  restrain 
the  ardour  of  his  troops,  whom  the  enemy  exasperated 
by  their  reproaches.^  After  a  while  he  was  compelled 
to  accept  the  battle  which  Pharasmanes  incessantly 
offered.  Ilis  force  consisted  entirely  of  cavalry,  while 
Pharasmanes  had  besides  his  horse  a  powerful  body  of 
infantry.   The  battle  was  nevertheless  stoutly  contested ; 

*  Tiberius    had    suggested    this  I  have  sold  their  services  to  both 
candidate.     (Tacit.  Ann.  l.s.c.)  sides ;  but  the  Ibenuiis  guarded  the 

^  Ibid.  vi.  .'>.3.  main  pass  through  the  Caucasus ; 

^  Tacitus  calls  them  Sarmatians  |  and  the  Derbend  pass,  between  the 
(An7i,  vi.  Si\);  Josephus,  Scyths  {  mountains  and  the  Caspian,  was 
{Aut  Jftd.  xviii.  4,  §  4).  Both  {  ("accordiiig  to  Tacitus)  impassable 
writers  absurdly  bring  them  through  ;  auring  the  summer  time,  being 
*  the  Coiipian  (iates ' ;  but  it  is  clear  then  flooded  by  the  sea.  {AmL 
that  the  Mozdok  pass  of  the  Cau-  !  l.s.c.) 
casus  is  meant.  ^  Ibid*  vi.  S4. 

*  'i'he  SarniRtif.ns  were  r*^jvdy  if^  \ 
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and  the  victory  might  have  been  doubtful,  had  it  not 
happened  that  in  a  hand-to-hand  combat  between  the 
two  commanders,  Orodes  was  struck  to  the  groimd  by 
his  anTagoni^t,  and  thought  by  most  of  his  own  men 
to  be  killed.^  As  usual  under  such  circumstances  in 
the  East,  a  rout  followed.  If  we  may  beheve  Josephus.- 
*  many  tens  of  thousands '  were  slain.  Armenia  was 
wholly  lost ;  and  Artabanus  found  liimself  left  with 
diminished  resources  and  tarnished  fame  to  meet  tlie 
intrigues  of  his  domestic  enemies. 

Still,  he  would  not  succumb  without  an  effort-  In 
the  spring  of  a.d.  36,  having  levied  the  whole  force  of 
the  Empire,  he  took  the  field  and  marched  nortliwards, 
determined,  if  possible,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  Ibe- 
rians and  recover  his  lost  province.^  But  his  first  efforts 
were  unsuccessful ;  and  before  he  could  renew  them, 
Vitellius  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  and 
marching  towards  the  Euphrates  threatened  Meso- 
potamia with  invasion.  Placed  thus  between  two  fires, 
the  Parthian  monarch  felt  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
withdraw  from  Armenia  and  return  to  the  defence  of 
his  own  proper  territories,  which  in  his  absence  must 
have  lain  temptingly  open  to  an  enemy.  His  retiun 
caused  Yitellius  to  change  his  tactics.  Instead  of 
measuring  his  strength  against  that  which  still  re- 
mained to  Artabanus,  he  resumed  the  weapon  of  in- 
trigue so  dear  to  his  master,  and  proceeded  by  a  lavish 
expenditure  of  money*  to  excite  disaffection  once 
more  among  the  Parthian  nobles.  This  time  con- 
spiracy was  successful.     The  miUtary  disasters  of  the 


*  Tacit  Ann,  vi.  35. 

*  Ami.  Jwi.  U.C 

*  Tidt  Ann.  vL  3«. 


Kiii  ^iXorc  rct'c  »*ffi(>'<^i**  (Joseph. 
Ant,  Jud.  L8.C.)  Tacitua  omits 
this  feature. 


"i 
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last  two  years  had  alienated  from  Artabanus  the  affec- 
tions of  those  whom  his  previous  cruelties  had  failed 
to  disgust  or  alarm  ;  and  he  found  himself  without  any- 
armed  force  whereon  he  could  rely,  beyond  a  small 
body  of  foreign  guards  which  he  maintained  about 
his  person.  It  seemed  to  him  that  his  only  safety  was 
in  flight ;  and  accordingly  he  quitted  his  capital  and 
removed  himself  hastily  into  Hyrcania,  which  was  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Scythian  Dahae,  among 
whom  he  had  been  brought  up.  Here  the  natives 
were  friendly  to  him,  and  he  lived  a  retired  life,  waiting 
(as  he  said)  until  the  Parthians,  who  could  judge  an 
absent  prince  with  equity,  though  they  could  not  long 
continue  faithful  to  a  present  one,  should  repent  of 
their  behaviour  to  him.^ 

Upon  learning  the  flight  of  Artabanus,  Vitellius  ad- 
vanced to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  introduced 
Tiridates  into  his  kingdom.^  Fortunate  omens  were 
said  to  have  accompanied  the  passage  of  the  river; 
and  these  were  followed  by  adhesions  of  greater  im- 
portance. Ornospades,  satrap  of  Mesopotamia,  was 
the  first  to  join  the  standard  of  the  pretender  with  a 
large  body  of  horse.  He  was  followed  by  the  con- 
spirator Sinuaces,  his  father  Abdageses,  the  keeper  of 
the  king's  treasures,  and  other  personages  of  high 
position.  The  Greek  cities  in  Mesopotamia  readily 
opened  their  gates  to  a  monarch  long  domiciled  at 
Kome,  jBrom  whom  they  expected  a  politeness  and 
refinement  that  would  harmonise  better  with  their 
feelings  than  the  manners  of  the  late  king,  bred  up 
among   the  uncivihsed  Scyths.     Parthian  towns,  like 


^  *  Interim  posae    Parthos,    ab-  j  Ahu,  vi.  36,  ad  Jin. 
sentium   lequos,  pnesentibus  mo-       '  Ibid.    vi.    37.      The    Roman 
biles,  ad  pcenitentiam  mutari.*  Tac.  I  general  almost  immediately  retired. 
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Halus  and  Artemita/  followed  their  example.  Seleucia, 
the  second  city  in  the  Empire,  received  the  new 
monarch  with  an  obsequiousness  that  bordered  on 
adulation.^  Not  content  with  paying  him  all  customary 
royal  honours,  they  appended  to  their  acclamations 
disparaging  remarks  upon  his  predecessor,  whom  they 
afFected  to  regard  as  the  issue  of  an  adulterous  intrigue, 
and  as  no  true  Arsacid.  Tiridates  was  pleased  to  reward 
the  unseemly  flattery  of  these  degenerate  Greeks  by  a 
new  arrangement  of  their  constitution.  Hitherto  they 
had  Uved  under  the  government  of  a  Senate  of  Three 
Hundred  members,  the  wisest  and  wealthiest  of  the 
citizens,  a  certain  control  being,  however,  secured  to 
the  people.  Artabanus  had  recently  modified  the  con- 
stitution in  an  aristocratic  sense ;  and  therefore  Tiridates 
pursued  the  contrary  course,  and  established  an  un- 
bridled democracy  in  the  place  of  a  mixed  govern- 
ment. He  then  entered  Ctesiphon,  the  capital,  and 
after  waiting  some  days  for  certain  noblemen,  who  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  attend  his  coronation  but  con- 
tinually put  off  their  coming,  he  was  crowned  in  the 
ordinary  manner  by  the  Surena  of  the  time  being,  in 
the  sight  and  amid  the  acclamations  of  a  vast  multi- 
tude. 

The  pretender  now  regarded  his  work  as  completed, 
and  forbore  any  further  efforts.  The  example  of  the 
Western  provinces  would,  he  assumed,  be  followed  by 
the  Eastern,  and  the  monarch  approved  by  Meso}>o- 
tamia.  Babylonia,  and  the  capital  would  carry,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  rest  of  the  nation.  PoUcy  required 
that  the  general  acquiescence  should  not  have  been 


*  Tacit.  Ann,  yi.  41.  Artemita 
was  in  Sittac^nd,  not  far  from  Cte«i- 
phon  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  7).    The  site 


of  Halus  is  unknown. 
«  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  42. 
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taken  for   granted.     Tiridates  should   have   made  t 
military  progress  through  the  East,  no  less  than  the 
West/  and  have  sought  out  his  rival  in  the  distant 
Ilyrcania,  and  slain  him,  or  driven  him  beyond  the 
borders.     Instead  of  thus  occupying  himself,  he  was 
content  to  besiege  a  stronghold  where  Artabanus  had 
left  his  treasure   and  his  harem.     This  conduct  was 
imprudent;  and  the  imprudence  cost  him  his  crown. 
That  fickle  temper  which  Artabanus  had  noted  in  his 
countrymen  began  to  work  so  soon  as  the  new  king 
was  well  installed  in  his  office;  the  coveted  post  of 
chief  vizier  could  but  be  assigned  to  one,  and  the 
selection  of  the  fortunate  individual  was  the  disappoint- 
ment of  a  host  of  expectants ;  nobles  absent  from  the 
coronation,  whether  by  choice  or  necessity,  began  to 
be  afraid  that  their  absence  would  cost  them  dear, 
when  Tiridates  had  time  to  reflect  upon  it  and  to  listen 
to  their  detractors.     The  thoughts  of  the  malcontents 
turned  towards  their  dethroned  monarch ;  and  emis- 
saries were  dispatched  to  seek  him  out,  and  put  before 
him  the  project  of  a  restoration.     He  was  found  in 
HyrciUiia,  in  a  miserable  dress  and  plight,  Hving  on 
the  produce  of  his  bow.     At  first  he  suspected  the 
messengers,  beheving  that  their  intention  was  to  seize 
him  and  deUver  him  up  to  Tiridates ;  but  it  was  not 
long  ere  they  persuaded  him  tliat,  whether  their  affec- 
tion for  himself  were  true  or  feigned,  their  enmity  to 
Tiridates  was  real.-  They  jiad  indeed  no  worse  charges 
to  bring  agi\inst  this  prince  than  his  youth,  and  the 
softness  of  his  Eoman  breeding ;  but  they  were  evi- 
dently in  earnest,  and  had  committed  themselves  too 
deeply  to  make  it  possible  for  tliem  to  retract.     Arta- 

^  Tacit  Amm.  ti.  43,  I  in  amore,  odia  non  fingexe.*  (Tadt 

*  *'  Senait  Tetus  regnandii  £ftlao8  |  Amm.  tL  44) 
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banus,  therefore,  accepted  their  offers,  and  having  ob- 
tained the  services  of  a  body  of  Dahse  and  other 
Scyths,^  proceeded  westward,  retaining  the  miserable 
garb  and  plight  in  which  he  had  been  found,  in  order 
to  draw  men  to  his  side  by  pity ;  and  making  all  haste, 
in  order  that  his  enemies  might  have  less  opportmiity 
to  prepare  obstructions  and  his  friends  less  time  to 
change  their  minds.  He  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ctesiphon  while  Tiridates  was  still  doubting  what  he 
should  do,  distracted  between  the  counsels  of  some  who 
recommended  an  immediate  engagement  with  the  rebels 
before  they  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  their  long 
march  or  grew  accustomed  to  act  together,  and  of  others 
who  advised  a  retreat  into  Mesopotamia,  reliance  upon 
the  Armenians  and  other  tribes  of  the  north,^  and  a 
union  with  the  Eoman  troops,  which  Vitellius,  on  the 
first  news  of  what  had  happened,  had  thrown  across  the 
Euphrates.  The  more  timid  counsel  had  the  support 
of  Abdageses,  whom  Tiridates  had  made  his  vizier, 
and  therefore  naturally  prevailed,  the  prince  himself 
being  moreover  of  an  unwarlike  temper.  It  had, 
in  appearance,  much  to  recommend  it;  and  if  its 
execution  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Occidentals,  might 
have  succeeded.  But,  in  the  East,  the  first  movement 
in  retreat  is  taken  as  a  confession  of  weakness  and 
almost  as  an  act  of  despair:  an  order  to  retire  is 
regarded  as  a  direction  to  fly.  No  sooner  was  the 
Tigris  crossed  and  the  march  through  Mesopotamia 


*  Tacitus  says  'Scyths'  only 
('  auxilia  Scytharum ') ;  Josepbus, 
*  DahaQ  and  Sacee '  {arpnTlav  Aa«v 
r«  Kal  SarwvV  The  early  connec- 
tion of  ArtalMinus  with  the  Dahffi 
(Tac.  Ann.  iL  8)  makes  it  probable 
that  he  would    obtain    aid    from 


them. 

^  Tacitus  says  'the  Armenians 
and  ElymcBons^  (vi.  44) ;  but  the 
latter  lay  exactly  in  the  opposite 
quarter  to  Armenia,  and  seem  to  be 
wrongly  mentioned. 
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begun,  than  the  host  of  Tiridates  melted  away  like  an 
iceberg  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  tribes  of  the  Desert 
set  the  example  of  flight ;  ^  and  in  a  little  time  almost 
the  whole  army  had  dispersed,  drawing  off*  either  to 
the  camp  of  the  enemy  or  to  their  homes.  Tiridates 
reached  the  Euphrates  with  a  mere  handful  of  followers, 
and  crossing  into  Syria  found  himself  once  more  safe 
under  the  protection  of  the  Eomans. 

The  flight  of  Tiridates  gave  Partliia  back  into  the 
hands  of  its  former  ruler.  Artabanus  reoccupied  the 
throne,  apparently  without  having  to  fight  a  battle.^ 
He  seems,  however,  not  to  have  felt  himself  strong 
enough  either  to  resume  his  designs  upon  Armenia,  or 
to  retahate  in  any  way  upon  the  Eomans  for  their  sup- 
port of  Tiridates.  Mithridates,  the  Iberian,  was  left  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  and  Vitel- 
lius  found  himself  unmolested  on  the  Euphrates. 
Tiberius,  however,  was  anxious  that  the  war  Avith 
Parthia  should  be  formally  terminated,  and,  having 
failed  in  his  attempts  to  fill  the  Partliian  throne  with  a 
Eoman  nominee,  was  ready  to  acknowledge  Artabanus, 
and  eager  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  him.  He  in- 
structed Vitellius  to  this  effect ;  ^  and  that  officer  (late 
in  A.D.  36  or  early  in  a.d.  37),  having  invited  Artabanus 
to  an  interview  on  the  Euphrates,^  persuaded  him  to 


*  'Principio  a  gente  Arabum 
facto/  (Tacit.  Ami.  1.8.c.)  The 
Arabians  of  the  Meaopotamian 
Desert  are  probably  intended. 

'  Josephus  says:  UoXffirjtraQ  rotV 
avOtrtTTiK'^ra^  Kunn-^^f  ri/i'  «p\»'/»' 
(Ant  Jud,  xviii.  4,  §  4,  ad  Jin,)  ;  but 
the  fuller  narrative  of  Tacitus  shows 
that  there  was  no  actual  fighting. 

*  Joseph.  Ant  Jud,  xviii.  4,  §  5. 

*  Josephus  describes  this  inter- 
view at  some  length.      The  Eu- 


phrates was  bridged  in  the  usual 
way,  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  the 
two  chiefs  met,  each  accompanied 
by  a  guard,  midway  oh  the  bridge. 
After  the  conditions  of  peace  had 
been  settled,  Herod  Antipas,  who 
was  present  as  a  Roman  ally,  enter- 
tained the  Parthian  kiiig  and 
Roman  governor  at  a  banquet,  held 
in  a  magnificent  tent  erected  mid- 
way between  the  two  shores. 
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terms  which  were  regarded  by  the  Eomans  as  highly 
honourable  to  themselves,  though  Artabanus  probably 
did  not  feel  them  to  be  degrading  to  Parthia.  Peace 
and  amity  were  re-established  between  the  two  nations. 
Eome,  it  may  be  assumed,  undertook  to  withhold  her 
countenance  from  all  pretenders  to  the  Parthian  throne, 
and  Parthia  withdrew  her  claims  upon  Armenia. 
Artabanus  was  persuaded  to  send  his  son,  Darius,  with 
some  other  Parthians  of  rank,  to  Eome,  and  was  thus 
regarded  by  the  Romans  as  having  given  hostages  for 
his  good  behaviour.^  He  was  also  induced  to  throw  a 
few  grains  of  frankincense  on  the  sacrificial  fire  which 
burnt  in  front  of  the  Eoman  standards  and  the  Imperial 
images,  an  act  which  was  accepted  at  Eome  as  one  of 
submission  and  homage.^  The  terms  and  circumstances 
of  the  peace  did  not  become  known  in  Italy  till  Tiberius 
had  been  succeeded  by  Cahgula  (March,  a.d.  37).^ 
When  known,  they  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  were 
regarded  as  glorious  alike  to  the  negotiator,  Vitellius, 
and  to  the  prince  whom  he  represented.  The  false 
report  was  spread  that  the  Parthian  monarch  had 
granted  to  the  new  Csesar  what  his  contempt  and 
iiatred  would  have  caused  him  to  refiise  to  Tiberius ; 
and  the  inclination  of  the  Eomans  towards  their  young 
sovereign  was  intensified  by  the  ascription  to  him  of  a 
diplomatic  triumph  which  belonged  of  right  to  his 
predecessor. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  troubles  which  have 


^  The  term  *  hostage '  is  used  by 
Josephus  (I.S.C.),  Suetonius  (Calig. 
§  10),  and  Dio  (lix.  27).  One 
would  be  glad  to  know  whether 
the  Parthians  themselves  regarded 
the  transaction  in  the  same  light  as 
the  liomans  appear  to  hare  done. 


«  Sueton.  CaUg.  §  14 ;  Dio  Cass. 

1.S.C 

'  This  seems  to  me  the  best 
mode  of  reconciling  Joseph.  Ant, 
Jud.  xviii.  4y  §  5  with  Dio  Cass, 
lix.  27  and  Sueton.    CaUa,  l.s.c.: 
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been  above  described,  but  reaching  down,  it  would 
seem,  a  few  years  beyond  them,  were  other  disturb- 
ances of  a  peculiar  character  in  one  of  the  Western 
provinces  of  the  Empire.     The  Jewish  element  in  the 
population  of  Western  Asia  had  been  one  of  import- 
ance from  a  date  anterior  to  the  rise,  not  only  of  the 
Parthian,  but  even  of  the  Persian,  Empire.     Dispersed 
colonies  of  Jews  were  to  be  found  in    Babylonia, 
Armenia,  Media,  Susiana,  Mesopotamia,  and  probably 
in  other  Parthian  provinces.^     These  colonies  dated 
from  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  captivity,  and  ex- 
hibited everywhere  the  remarkable  tendency  of  the 
Jewish  race  to  an  increase  disproportionate  to  that  of 
the  population  among  which  they  are  settled.     The 
Jewish  element  became  perpetually  larger  and  more 
important  in  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  in  spite  of 
the  draughts  which  were  made  upon  it  by  Seleucus 
and  other  Syrian  princes.^    Under  the  Parthians,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Mesopotamian  Jews  enjoyed  gene- 
rally the  same  sort  of  toleration,  and  the  same  permis- 
sion to  exercise  a  species  of  self-government,  which 
Jews   and   Christians   enjoy  now   in   many  parts    of 
Turkey.     They  formed  a  recognised  community,  had 
some  cities  wliich  were  entirely  their  own,  possessed  a 
common  treasury,  and  from  time  to  time  sent  up  to 
Jerusalem  the  oflferings  of  the  people  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  convoy  of  30,000  or  40,000  men.«    The 
Parthian  kings  treated  them  well,  and  no  doubt  valued 
them  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  disaffected  Greeks  and 
Syrians  of  this  part  of  their  Empire.     They  had  no 


^  Compare  Acts  ii.  9;  Joseph. 
Ant.  Jud,  xvi.  6,  5  1 J  xviii-  9,  §  1 ; 
Philo,  Leg,  ad  Caium,  p.  1032  j 
Mos.  Cher.  Hist.  Armen.  ii.  3,  7  j 
&c. 


'  On  the  transfer  of  Jews  from 
Babylonia  to  Antioch,  see  Joseph. 
Ant.  Jud.  xii.  3,  §  1 ;  cotvtr.  Ap. 
ii.  4. 

'  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  9,  §  1. 
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grievance  of  which  to  complain,  and  it  might  have 
been  thought  very  unlikely  that  any  troubles  would 
arise  in  connexion  with  them ;  but  circumstances 
seemingly  trivial  threw  the  whole  community  into 
commotion,  and  led  on  to  disasters  of  a  very  lament- 
able character. 

Two  young  Jews,  Asinai  and  Anilai,  brothers, 
natives  of  Nearda,  the  city  in  which  the  treasury  of 
the  community  was  established,  upon  suffering  some 
ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  who 
employed  them,  gave  up  their  trade,  and  withdrawing 
to  a  marshy  district  between  two  arms  of  tlie  Euphrates, 
made  up  their  minds  to  live  by  robbery.^  A  band  of 
needy  youths  soon  gathered  about  them,  and  they 
became  the  terror  of  the  entire  neighbourhood.  They 
exacted  a  black  mail  from  the  peaceable  population  of 
shepherds  and  others  who  lived  near  them,  made  oc- 
casional plundering  raids  to  a  distance,  and  required 
an  acknowledgment  (Oak/tshish)  from  travellers.  Tlieir 
doings  having  become  notorious,  the  satrap  of  Baby- 
lonia marched  against  them  with  an  army,  intending 
to  surprise  them  on  the  Sabbath,  when  it  was  supposed 
tliat  they  would  not  figlit ;  but  his  approach  was  dis- 
covered, it  was  determined  to  disregard  the  obligation 
of  Sabbatical  rest,  and  the  satrap  was  liimself  surprised 
and  completely  defeated.  Artabanus,  having  heard  of 
the  disaster,  made  overtures  to  the  brothers,  and  after 
receiving  a  visit  from  them  at  his  court,  assigned  to 
Asinai,  the  elder  of  the  two,  the  entire  government  of 
tlie  Babylonian  satrapy.     The  experiment  appeared  at 

'  This    narrfttive    rests    wholly    otherwise  know  of  Purthia  at  this 
upon  the  authority  of  Josephus.  I  time,  have  led  to  it )  acceptance  by 
Its    internal  probability,  its  tho-  !  Milman  and  other  writers  not  in- 
roughly  Oriental  colourinar,  and  its    dined  to  credulity, 
general    harmony  with  what  we  j 

R 
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first  to  have  completely  succeeded.     Asinai  governed 
the  province  with  prudence  and  zeal,  and  for  fifteen 
years  ^  no  complaint  was  made  against  his  administra- 
tion.    But  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  lawless  temper, 
held  in  restraint  for  so  long,  reasserted  itself,  not,  in- 
deed, in  Asinai,  but  in  his  brother.     Anilai  fell  in  love 
with  the  wife  of  a  Parthian  magnate,  commander  (ap- 
parently) of  the  Parthian  troops  stationed  in  Babylonia, 
and,  seeing  no  other  way  of  obtaining  his  wishes,  made 
war  upon  the   chieftain   and  killed  him.     He  then 
married  the  object  of  his  affections,  and  might  perhaps 
have   been  content;     but  the  Jews   under   Asinai's 
government  remonstrated  against  the  idolatries  which 
the  Parthian  woman  had  introduced  into  a  Jewish 
household,  and  prevailed  on  Asinai  to  require  that  she 
should  be  divorced.     His  compliance  with  their  wishes 
proved  fatal  to  him,  for  the  woman,  fearing  the  conse- 
quences, contrived  to  poison  Asinai ;  and  the  authority 
which  he  had  wielded  passed  into  the  hands  of  Anilai, 
without  (so  far  as  we  hear)  any  fresh  appointment  from 
the  Parthian  monarch.     Anilai  had,  it  appears,  no  in- 
stincts but  those  of  a  freebooter,  and  he  was  no  sooner 
settled  in  the  government  than  he  proceeded  to  indulge 
them  by  attacking  the   territory  of  a  neighbouring 
satrap,  Mithridates,  who  was  not  only  a  Parthian  of 
high  rank,  but  had  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Artabanus.      Mithridates  flew  to  arms  to  defend  his 
province ;  but  Anilai  fell  upon  his  encampment  in  the 
mjjki^  completely  routed  his  troops,  and  took  Mithri- 
date  lumaelf  prisoner.     Having  subjected  him  to  a 
he  was  nevertheless  afraid  to  put  him 

[  about  A.D.  19  I  guise  was  conveyed  from  the  battle- 
neld  to  the  camp  of  the  victors. 
•  stripped  naked    (Joseph.  A.  J,  xviii  9,  §  6.) 
IM,  and  in  this  | 
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to  death,  lest  the  Parthian  king   8^hould  avenge  the 
slaughter   of  his  relative   on   the  Jews   of  Babylon. 
Mithridates  was  consequently  released,  and  returned  to 
his  wife,  who  was  so  indignant  at  the  insult  whereto  he 
had  been  subjected,  that  she  left  him  no  peace  till  he 
collected  a  second  army  and  resumed  the  war.     Anilai 
was  no  ways  daunted.     Quitting  his  stronghold  in  the 
marshes,  he  led  his   troops  a   distance  of  ten  miles 
through  a  hot  and  dry  plain  to  meet  the  enemy,  thus 
unnecessarily  exhausting  them,  and  exposing  them  to 
the  attack  of  their  enemies  under  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances.     lie  was  of  course  defeated  with  loss ; 
but  he  himself  escaped  and  revenged  himself  by  carry- 
ing fire  and  sword  over  the  lands  of  the  Babylonians, 
who  had  hitherto  lived  peaceably  under  his  protection. 
The  Babylonians  sent  to  Nearda  and  demanded  his 
surrender ;  but  the  Jews  of  Nearda,  even  if  they  had 
had  the  will,  had  no  power  to  comply.     A  pretence 
was  then  made  of  arranging  matters  by  negotiation; 
but  the  Babylonians,  having  in  this  way  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  the  position  which  Anilai  and  his  troops 
occupied,  fell  upon  them  in  the  night,  when  they  were 
all  either  drunk  or  asleep,  and  at  one  stroke  extermi- 
nated the  whole  band. 

Thus  far,  no  great  calamity  had  occurred.  Two 
Jewish  robber-chiefs  had  been  elevated  into  the  posi- 
tion of  Parthian  satraps ;  and  the  result  had  been,  first, 
fifteen  years  of  peace,  and  then  a  short  civil  war,  end- 
ing in  the  destruction  of  the  surviving  chief  and  the 
annihilation  of  the  band  of  marauders.  But  the 
lamentable  consequences  of  the  commotion  were  now 
to  show  themselves.  The  native  Babylonians  had 
always  looked  with  dislike  on  the  Jewish  colony,  and 
occasions  of  actual  collision  between  the  two  bodies 
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had  not  been  wholly  wanting.^  The  circumstances  of 
the  existing  time  seemed  to  furnish  a  good  excuse  for 
an  outbreak;  and  scarcely  were  Anilai  and  his  fol- 
lowers destroyed,  when  the  Jews  of  Babylon  were  set 
upon  by  their  native  fellow-citizens.  Unable  to  make 
an  effectual  resistance,  they  resolved  to  retire  from  the 
place,  and,  at  the  immense  loss  which  such  a  migration 
necessarily  costs,  they  quitted  Babylon  and  transferred 
themselves  in  great  numbers  to  Seleucia.  Here  they 
lived  quietly  for  five  years  (about  a.d.  34-39),  but 
in  the  sixth  year  (a.d.  40)  fresh  troubles  broke  out. 
The  remnant  of  the  Jews  at  Babylon  were  assailed, 
either  by  their  old  enemies  or  by  a  pestilence,^  and  took 
refuge  at  Seleucia  wtli  their  brethren.  It  happened 
that  at  Seleucia  there  was  a  feud  of  long  standing 
between  the  Syrian  population  and  the  Greeks.  The 
Jews  naturally  joined  the  Syrians,  who  were  a  kindred 
race,  and  the  two  together  brought  tlie  Greeks  under ; 
whereupon  these  last  contrived  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Syrians,  and  persuaded  them  to  join  in  an  attack 
on  their  late  allies.  Against  the  combined  Greeks  and 
Syrians  the  Jews  were  powerless,  and  in  the  massacre 
which  ensued  they  lost  above  50,000  men.  The 
remnant  withdrew  to  Ctesiphon ;  but  even  there  the 
malice  of  their  enemies  pursued  them,  and  the  perse- 
cution was  only  brought  to  an  end  by  their  quitting 
the  metropolitan  cities  altogether,  and  witlidrawing  to 
the  provincial  towns  of  which  they  were  the  sole  occu- 
pants.^ 


^  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud,  xviii.  9,  §  8. 
'All  wt  iiri  iroXv  Sia^opoi  KaBtarii' 
Kiaai'f  Kai  onoripoiQ  irapayivoiro 
Oappnv  TTportpov  d\\ ijXuv  ifirrovro, 

'  The  worda  of  Joseph  us  (ry 
iKT(i»  Ini  ^tfopd  Iv  BaPvKuri  iyhiro 


avTuii')  are  ambiguous.    Dean  Mil- 
man  understood  them  to  intend  a 
pestilence.     (History  of  the  JetpSj 
vol.  ii.  p.  189,  12mo.  edit.) 
•  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud,  xviii.  9,  §  9. 
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The  narrative  of  these  events  derives  its  interest,  not 
so  much  from  any  sympathy  that  we  can  feel  with  any 
of  the  actors  in  it,  as  from  the  light  which  it  throws 
upon  the  character  of  the  Parthian  rule,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  countries  under  Parthian  government. 
In  the  details  given  we  seem  once  more  to  trace  a  near 
resemblance  between  the  Parthian  system  and  that  of 
tlie  Turks ;  ^  we  seem  to  see  thrown  back  into  the 
mirror  of  the  past  an  image  of  those  terrible  conflicts 
and  disorders  which  have  passed  before  our  own  eyes 
in  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  while  under  acknowledged 
Turkish  sovereignty.  The  picture  has  the  same 
features  of  antipathies  of  race  unsoftened  by  time  and 
contact,  of  perpetual  feud  bursting  out  into  occasional 
conflict,  of  undying  religious  animosities,  of  strange 
combinations,  of  fearful  massacres,  and  of  a  govern- 
ment looking  tamely  on,  and  allowing  things  for  the 
most  part  to  take  their  course.  We  see  how  utterly 
the  Parthian  system  failed  to  blend  together  or  amal- 
gamate the  conquered  peoples ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
how  impotent  it  was  even  to  effect  the  first  object  of 
a  government,  the  securing  of  peace  and  tranquillity 
within  its  borders.  If  indeed  it  were  necessary  to 
believe  that  the  picture  brought  before  us  represented 
truthfully  the  normal  condition  of  the  people  and 
countries  with  which  it  is  concerned,  we  should  be 
forced  to  conclude  that  Parthian  government  was 
merely  another  name  for  anarchy,  and  that  it  was  only 
good  fortune  that  preserved  the  empire  from  falling  to 
pieces  at  this  early  date,  within  two  centuries  of  its 
establishment.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
reign  of  Artabanus  III.  represents,  not  the  normal,  but 


'  See  aboTe,  pp.  25  and  193. 
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an  exceptional  state  of  things — a  state  of  things  which 
could  only  arise  in  Parthia  when  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment were  relaxed  in  consequence   of  rebellion  and 
civil  war.^     We  must  remember  that  Artabanus  was 
actually  twice   driven   from   his  kingdom,   and    that 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  he  lived  in  per- 
petual fear  of  revolt  and  insurrection.     It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  culminating  atrocities  of  the  struggle 
above  described  synchronised  with  the  second  cxi^ul- 
sion  of  the  Parthian  monarch,-  and  are  thus  not  so 
much  a  sign  of  the  ordinary  weakness  of  the  Parthian 
rule,  as  of  the  terrible  strength  of  the  forces  which  that 
rule  for  tlie  most  part  kept  under  control. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  second  expulsion  of 
Artabanus^  are  not  distinctly  stated,  but  they  were 
probably  not  very  different  from  tliose  that  brought 
about  the  first.  Artabanus  was  undoubtedly  a  harsh 
ruler ;  and  those  who  fell  under  his  displeasure,  natu- 
rally fearing  his  severity,  and  seeing  no  way  of  meeting 
it  but  by  a  revolution,  were  driven  to  adopt  extreme 
measures.  Something  like  a  general  combination  of 
the  nobles  against  him  seems  to  have  taken  ])lace 
about  the  year  a.d.  40  ;  and  it  appears  that  he,  on 
becoming  aware  of  it,  determined  to  quit  the  capital 
and  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  one  of  the 
tributary  monarchs.     This  was  Izates,  the  sovereign  of 


»  Strabo  (xi.  0,  §  2)  praises  the 
Parthian  rule  as  salutary  and  vigo- 
rons  (^fpi/Tifiov  rrpoi:  I'lytfioviav), 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
nation  showed  something  of  that 
aptitude  for  command  and  govern- 
ment which  distinguishes  the  Turks. 

^  The  Jewish  troubles  precede 
in  Joseph  us  his  account  of  the 
death  ot  Cali^la,  so  that  appa- 
rently they  full  into  the  year  a.d. 


40.  The  death  of  Artabanus^  which 
followed  closely  upon  his  second 
expulsion  and  restoration  (Joseph. 
A.  J,  XX.  3,  §  4),  is  shown  by  the 
series  of  Parthian  coins  to  haye 
happened  in  a.d.  42. 

'  This  portion  of  the  history 
depends  wholly  on  the  authority  of 
Josephus,  who  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
imphciilv  trusted.  (See  ArU.  Jud, 
XX.  3,  ^  \-^.) 
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Adiabene,  or  the  tract  between  the  Zab  rivers,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  convert  to  Judaism.^  On  the 
flight  of  Artabanus  to  Izates,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Megistanes  formally  deposed  him,  and  elected  in  his 
place  a  certain  Kinnam,  or  Kinnamus,  an  Arsacid  whof 
had  been  brouglit  up  by  the  king.  Izates,  when  he 
interfered  on  behalf  of  the  deposed  monarch,  was  met 
by  the  objection  that  the  newly-elected  prince  liad 
rights  which  could  not  be  set  aside.  The  difficulty  ap- 
peared insuperable  ;  but  it  was  overcome  by  the  volun- 
tary act  of  Kiimamus,  who  wrote  to  Artabanus  and 
offered  to  retire  in  his  favour.  Hereupon  Artabanus 
returned  and  remounted  his  throne,  Kinnamus  carrying 
his  magnanimity  so  far  as  to  strip  the  diadem  from  his 
own  brow  and  replace  it  on  the  head  of  the  old 
monarch.  A  condition  of  the  restoration  was  a  com- 
plete amnesty  for  all  poUtical  offences,  which  was  not 
only  promised  by  Artabanus,  but  likewise  guaranteed 
by  Izates. 

It  was  very  shortly  after  his  second  restoration  to 
the  throne  that  Artabanus  died.  One  further  calamity 
must,  however,  be  noticed  as  having  fallen  within  the 
limits  of  his  reign.  The  great  city  of  Seleucia,  the 
second  in  the  Empire,  shortly  aftev  it  had  experienced 
the  troubles  above  narrated,'^  revolted  absolutely  from 
the  Parthian  power,  and  declared  itself  independent. 
No  account  has  reached  us  of  the  circumstances  which 
ciiused  this  revolt ;  but  it  was  indicative  of  a  feeUng 
that  Parthia  was  beginning  to  decline,  and  that  the 
disintegration  of  the  Empire  was  a  thing  that  might  be 

^  Ibid.  XX.  2,  §  3.  I  after  it  revolted.    The  reyolt  mui$t 

^  The  reduction  of  Seleucia  ap-    therefore  have  taken  place  iu  a.d. 

pears  from  Tacitus  to  have  fallen    40.     That  it  feU  in  the  reign  of 

into  the  year  a.d.  46.    This  was,    Artabanus  appears  from  Tacit  ^mi. 

he  says  (xi.  9),  the  seventh  year  j  xi.  8. 
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expected.  The  Seleucians  had  at  no  time  been  con- 
tented ¥nth  their  position  as  Parthian  subjects.  Whether 
they  supposed  that  they  could  stand  alone,  or  whether 
they  looked  to  enjoying  under  Boman  protection  a 
greater  d^ree  of  independence  than  had  been  allowed 
them  by  the  Parthians,  is  uncertain.  They  revolted, 
however,  in  a.d.  40,  and  declared  themsdves  a  self- 
governing  community.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Bomans  lent  them  any  assistance,  or  broke  for  their 
sake  the  peace  established  with  Parthia  in  a.d.  37. 
The  Seleucians  had  to  depend  upon  themselves  alone, 
and  to  maintain  their  rebellion  by  means  of  their  own 
resources.  No  doubt  Artabanus  proceeded  at  once  to 
attack  them,  but  his  arms  made  no  impression.  They 
were  successful  in  defending  their  independence 
during  his  reign,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  al- 
though compeUed  in  the  end  to  succumb  and  resume  a 
subject  position  under  their  old  masters.  Artabanus 
seems  to  have  died  in  August  or  September  a.d.  42,^ 
the  year  after  the  death  of  Caligula.  His  chequered 
reign  had  covered  a  space  which  cannot  have  fallen 
much  short  of  thirty  years. 

>  This  date  is  earlier  than  that  j  certain  by  the  coins,  which  have  for 
generally  assigned,  which  is  a.d.  44  i  the  last  year  of  Artabanos  the  date 
(Heeren,  Mtmuai,  p.  303,  E.  T.;  !  FNT  AM£ov(~Aug.A.D.42),andfor 
Lewis,  Hidory  of  the  Parthian  the  first  of  Vardanes  PNr  r.>f>wun. 
En^pire,^,  231 ;  Vaillant,  Arme.  Im-  (  =  September  of  the  same  year). 
penumy  p.  220).    But  it  is  rendered  : 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

Doubts  M  to  the  Successor  of  Artabanus  III.  First  short  reign  of  Ootar^ 
zes.  He  is  expelled  and  Vardanes  made  King,  Reign  of  Vardanes. 
His  War  with  Izates.  His  Death.  Second  Beign  of  Ootarses.  His 
Contest  with  his  Nephew,  Meherdates.  His  Death,  Short  and  inglorious 
reign  of  Vonones  II, 

*  Turbats  Parihonim  res,  inter  ambigaos,  quia  in  regnnm  acciperetor/ 

Tacit  Ann.  xi.  10. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Artabanus.  According  to  Josephus,^  he  left 
his  kingdom  to  his  son,  Bardanes  or  Vardanes,  and  this 
prince  entered  without  difficulty  and  at  once  upon  the 
enjojrment  of  his  sovereignty.  According  to  Tacitus,* 
the  person  who  obtained  the  throne  directly  upon  the 
death  of  Artabanus  was  his  son,  Gotarzes,  who  was 
generally  accepted  for  king,  and  might  have  reigned 
without  having  his  title  disputed,  had  he  not  given  in- 
dications of  a  harsh  and  cruel  temper.  Among  other 
atrocities  wliereof  he  was  guilty,  was-  the  murder  of  his 
brother,  Artabanus,^  whom  he  put  to  death,  together 
with  his  wife  and  son,  apparently  upon  mere  suspicion. 
This  bloody  initiation  of  his  reign  spread  alarm  among 


»  Ant.  Jud.  XX.  3,  §  4.  Tr)v 
paai\tiav  rtp  watfi  Ovap^dvy  Kara' 
Xtwiitv. 

^  Ann.  xi.  8.  The  true  meaning 
of  Tacitus  in  the  parage  has  been 
questioned  (see  Walther's  TacituSy 
note  ad  loe.) ;  but  for  my  own  part, 
I  cannot  feel  a  doubt  that  he  regards 
Gotarxes  as  king  before  Vardanes. 


*  Some  suppose  the  Artabanus 
intended  to  be  Artabanus  HI.,  the 
preceding  king;  but  he  was  the 
father,  not  the  brother,  of  Gotarzes. 
(See  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  Ls.c.,  where 
Vardanes  is  called  the  son  of  Arta- 
banus III.,  and  Gotarzes  the  brother 
of  Vardanes.) 


/ 
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the  nobles,  who  thereupon  determined  to  exert  thar 
constitutional  privilege  of  deposing  an  obnoxious 
monarch  and  suppljing  his  place  with  a  new  one. 
Their  choice  fell  upon  Vardanes,  brother  of  Gotarzes, 
who  was  residing  in  a  distant  province,  350  miles  from 
the  Court.  Having  entered  into  communications  with 
this  prince,  they  easily  induced  him  to  quit  his  retire- 
ment, and  to  take  up  arms  against  the  tyrant.  Var- 
danc^  was  ambitious,  bold,  and  prompt:  he  had  no 
sooner  received  the  invitation  of  the  Megistanes  than 
he  set  out,  and  having  accompUshed  liis  journey  to  the 
Court  in  the  space  of  two  days,^  found  Grotarzes 
wholly  unprepared  to  offer  resistance.  Thus  Vardanes 
became  king  without  fighting  a 
battle.  Gotarzes  fled,  and  escaped 
into  the  country  of  the  Dahae, 
which  lay  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  nortJi  of  the  Parthian  pro- 
vince of  Hyrcania.  Here  he  was 
allowed  to  remain  for  some  time 
unmolested  by  his  brother,  and  to 
form  plans  and  make  preparations  for  the  recovery 
of  his  lost  power. 

The  statements  of  Tacitus  are  so  circumstantial,  and 
his  authority  as  an  historian  is  so  great,  that  we  can 
scarcely  hesitate  to  accept  the  history  as  he  delivers  it, 
rather  than  as  it  is  related  by  the  Jewish  writer.  It  is, 
however,  remarkable  that  the  series  of  Parthian  coins 
presents  an  appearance  of  accordance  rather  with  the 


con  OF  YAnDASrSB  1. 


1  The  possibility  of  this  feat  has 
been  questioned,  and  it  has  been 
proposed  to  alter  the  text  of  Tacitus 
from  'biduo  tria  M.  paasuum'  to 
'  triduo  duo  M.  passuum '  (see 
Walther's  Tacitus,  voL  ii.  p.  18). 


But  the  feat  of  Vardanes  does  not 
come  up  to  that  of  Tiberius,  who 
travelled  in  one  night  and  day  200 
Boman  (or  184  British)  miles  to 
visit  his  sick  brother,  Drusus  (PlixL 
JSr.  JV.,  vii.  20). 
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latter  tlian  the  former,  since  it  affords  no  trace  of  the 
supposed  first  reign  of  Gotarzes  in  a.d.  42,  while  it  shows 
Vardanes  to  have  held  the  throne  from  Sept.  a.d.  42  to 
at  least  a.d.  46.^  Still,  this  does  not  absolutely  con- 
tradict Tacitus.  It  only  proves  that  the  first  reign  of 
Gotarzes  was  comprised  within  a  few  weeks,  and  that 
before  two  months  had  passed  from  the  death  of  Arta- 
banus,  the  kingdom  was  estabUshed  in  the  hands  of 
Vardanes.  That  prince,  after  the  flight  of  his  brother, 
applied  himself  for  some  time  to  the  reduction  of  the 
Seleucians,^  whose  continued  independence  in  the 
midst  of  a  Parthian  province  he  regarded  as  a  disgrace 
to  the  Empire.  His  efforts  to  take  the  town  failed, 
however,  of  success.  Being  abundantly  provisioned 
and  strongly  fortified,  it  was  well  able  to  stand  a  siege ; 
and  the  high  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  made  them  deter- 
mine to  resist  to  the  uttennost.  While  they  still  held 
out,  Vardanes  was  called  a^vay  to  the  Eiist,  wliere  his 
brother  had  been  gathering  strength,  and  was  once 
more  advancing  his  pretensions.  The  Hyrcanians,  as 
well  as  the  Dahaj,  hacl  embraced  his  cause,  and  Parthia 
was  threatened  with  dismemberment.  Vardanes,  liaving 
colle<;jted  his  troops,  occupied  a  position  in  the  plain 
region  of  Bactria,*  and  there  prepared  to  give  battle  to 
his  brother,  who  was  likewise  at  the  hciui  of  a  con- 
siderable army.  Before,  however,  an  engagement  took 
place,  Gotarzes  discovered  that  there  was  a  design 
among  the  nobles  on  either  side  to  rid  themselves  of 
both  the  brothers,  and  to  set  up  a  wholly  new  king. 
Apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  he  communicated 


'  Coins  of  a  uniform  type,  dif- 
fering altogether  from  those  of 
Gotarzes,  and  reasonably  ascribed 
to  Vardanes,  bear  the  dates  i'NT, 
ANT,  ENT,  SNT,  and  ZNT,  or  A.D. 


42,  48,  44,  40,  and  46. 

«  Tacit  Aun.  xi.  8. 

'  'Bactrianos     apud 
Tacit.  I.8.C. 


campos.' 
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his  disooTcty  to  Vardanes :  and  the  result  was  that  die 
two  brothers  made  up  their  differences  and  agreed 
upon  terms  of  peace.  Grotarzes  yielded  his  chuni  to 
the  crown«  and  was  assigned  a  readence  in  Hjrcania, 
which  was,  probably,  made  over  to  his  govemmenL 
Vardanes  then  returned  to  the  west,  and  resuming  the 
si^e  of  Seleucia,  compelled  the  rebel  city  to  a  sur- 
render in  the  seventh  year  after  it  had  revolted 
(A.D.  46).^ 

Successful  thus  &r,  and  r^arding  his  quarrel  with 
his  brother  as  finally  arranged,  Vardanes  proceeded  to 
contemplate  a  military  expedition  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. The  time,  he  thought,  was  fiivourable  for 
reviving  the  Parthian  claim  to  Armenia,*  and  dis- 
puting once  more  with  Bome  the  possession  of  a  para- 
mount influence  over  that  country.  The  Boman 
government  of  the  dependency,  since  Artabanus  for- 
mally relinquished  it  to  them,  had  been  far  from 
proving  satisfactory.  Mithridates,  their  protege^  had 
displeased  them,  and  had  been  summoned  to  Bome  by 
Caligula,^  who  kept  him  there  a  prisoner  until  his 
death.^  Armenia,  left  without  a  king,  had  asserted 
her  independence;  and  when,  after  an  absence  of 
several  years,  Mithridates  was  authorised  by  Claudius 
to  return  to  his  kingdom,  the  natives  resisted  him  in 
arms,  and  were  only  brought  under  his  rule  by  the 
combined  help  of  the  Bomans  and  the  Iberians.  Forced 
upon  a  reluctant  people  by  foreign  arms,  Mithridates 
felt  himself  insecure,  and  this  feeling  made  him  rule 


'  Tacit  Anm.  id.  9. 

'  Compare  Tac.  Atm.  xL  10  with 
JoMph.  Ant  Jtid.  TJL  8y  S  4.  The 
intended  < Roman  War'  of  the 
latter  writer  is  the  projected  '  Ar- 
menian expedition '  of  the  former. 


*  See  abore,  pp.  231,  232. 

*  Dio  Caae.  Ix.  8;  Tac  Ann.  xL 
8. 

*  Dio    Caaa.    L8.c;    Senec.  De 
TnmqmlLS  H. 
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bis  subjects  with  imprudent  severity.^  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  seemed  to  Vardanes  that  it  would  not 
be  very  difficult  to  recover  Armenia,  and  thus  gain  a 
signal  triumph  over  the  Eomans. 

But  to  engage  in  so  great  a  matter  with  a  good 
prospect  of  success,  it  was  necessary  that  the  war 
should  be  approved,  not  only  by  himself,  but  by  his 
principal  feudatories.^  The  most  important  of  these 
was  now  Izates,  king  of  Adiabent^  and  GordySn^,®  who 
in  the  last  reign  had  restored  Artabanus  to  his  lost 
throne.^  Vardanes,  before  committing  himself  by  any 
overt  act,  appears  to  have  taken  this  prince  into  his 
counsels,  and  to  have  requested  his  opinion  on  the 
prudence  of  affronting  the  Eomans  by  an  interference 
witli  Armenian  affairs.  Izates  strenuously  opposed  the 
project.  He  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter, 
since  he  had  sent  five  of  his  boys  to  Eome,  to  receive 
there  a  polite  education,  and  he  had  also  a  profound 
respect  for  the  Roman  power  and  militiiry  system.  He 
endeavoured,  both  by  persuasion  and  reasoning,  to 
induce  Vardanes  to  abandon  his  design.  His  argu- 
menUs  may  have  been  cogent,  but  they  were  not 
thought  by  Vardanes  to  have  much  force,  and  the 
result  of  the  conference  was,  that  the  Great  King  de- 
clared war  against  his  feudatory.^ 

The  war  had,  apparently,  but  just  begun,  when 
fresh  troubles  broke  out  in  the  north-east.     Gotarzes 


*  'Cuncta  in  Mithridatem  flux- 
ere,  atrocwrem  quam  novo  regno 
conduceret  *  (Tacit.  Arm,  xi.  9), 

'  A  Parthian  king  could,  no 
doubt,  command  the  services  of  his 
feudatories;  but  it  depended  very 
much  upon  themselves  what  forces 
they  should  bring  into  the  field. 
To  obtain  any  real  success,  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  feuda- 


tories was  necessary. 

*  Artabanus  rewarded  Izates  by 
adding  this  tract  to  his  dominions. 
(Joseph.  A,  J,  XX.  3,  §  3.) 

*  See  above,  p.  247. 

^  Joseph.  Ant,  Jud,  xx.  3,  §  4. 
HvXtfLOV  npoQ  'I^arriv  carijyyeiXci'. 
Compare  the  remark  of  Tacitus — 
'  Exin  validiflsimas  prafectfwas  in- 
vadt '  (Asm.  xi.  10). 
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himself  to  cruelty,  that  men  might  not  despise  him  fiv 
his  want  of  manliness.  The  friendship  between  Borne 
and  Farthia  was  a  public  matter ;  it  bound  the  Homaiw 
to  help  the  nation  allied  to  them — a  nation  whidi, 
though  equal  to  them  in  strength,  was  content  on 
account  of  its  respect  for  Eome  to  yield  her  prece- 
dence. Parthian  princes  were  allowed  to  be  hostages 
in  foreign  lands  for  the  very  reason  that  then  it  was 
always  possible,  if  their  own  monarch  displeased  them, 
for  the  people  to  obtain  a  king  from  abroad,  brought 
up  under  milder  influences.'^ 

This  harangue  was  made  before  the  Emperor  Claudius 
and  the  assembled  Senate,  Meherdates  himself  bdng 
also  present.  Claudius  responded  to  it  favourably. 
'  He  would  follow  the  example  of  the  Divine  Augustus, 
and  allow  the  Parthians  to  take  from  Rome  the  monarch 
whom  they  requested.  That  prince,  bred  up  in  the 
city,  had  always  been  remarkable  for  his  moderation. 
He  would  (it  was  to  be  hoped)  regard  himself  in  his 
new  position,  not  as  a  master  of  slaves,  but  as  a  ruler 
of  citizens.  He  would  find  that  clemency  and  justice 
were  the  more  appreciated  by  a  barbarous  nation,  the 
less  they  had  had  experience  of  them.  Meherdates 
niiglit  accompany  the  Parthian  envoys ;  and  a  Roman 
of  rank,  Caius  Cassius,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  should  be 
instructed  to  receive  them  on  their  arrival  in  Asia, 
and  to  see  tliem  safely  across  the  Euphrates.'^ 

Tlie  young  prince  accordingly  set  out,  and  reached 
the  city  of  Zeugma  in  safety.  Here  he  was  joined,  not 
only  by  a  number  of  the  Parthian  nobles,  but  also  by 
the  reigning  king  of  Osrhoenc^,  who  bore  the  usual 


1  This  speech  is  given  by  Tadtns  I  more  to  the  same  effect 
with  his  usual  brevity  (Atm.  xii.       *  Ibid.  xiL  11. 
10).    He  adds  that  the  eavoys  said  I 
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name  of  Abgarus.^  The  Parthians  were  anxious  that 
he  should  advance  at  his  best  speed  and  by  the  shortest 
route  on  Ctesiphon,  and  the  Eoman  governor,  Cassius, 
strongly  advised  the  same  course ;  but  Meherdates  fell 
under  the  influence  of  the  Osrhoene  monarch,  who  is 
thought  by  Tacitus  to  have  been  a  false  friend,  and  to 
have  determined  from  the  first  to  do  his  best  for 
Gotarzes.  Abgarus  induced  Meherdates  to  proceed 
from  Zeugma  to  his  own  capital,  Edessa,  and  there  de- 
tained him  for  several  days  by  means  of  a  series  of 
festivities.  He  then  persuaded  him,  though  the  winter 
was  approaching,  to  enter  Armenia,  and  to  proceed 
against  his  antagonist  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the 
Upper  Tigris,  instead  of  the  more  direct  one  through 
Mesopotamia.  In  this  way  much  valuable  time  was 
lost.  The  rough  mountain-routes  and  snows  of  Armenia 
harassed  and  fatigued  the  pretender's  troops,  while 
Gotiirzes  was  given  an  interval  during  which  to  collect 
a  tolerably  large  body  of  soldiers.  Still,  the  delay  was 
not  very  great.  Meherdates  marched  probably  bj'^ 
Diarbekr,  Til,  and  Jezireh,  or,  in  other  words,  followed 
the  course  of  the  Tigris,  which  he  crossed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mosul,  after  taking  the  small  town  which 
represented  the  ancient  Nineveh.  His  line  of  march 
had  now  brought  him  into  Adiabune ;  and  it  seemed  a 
good  omen  for  the  success  of  his  cause  that  Izates,  the 
powerful  monarch  of  that  tract,  declared  in  his  favour, 
and  brought  a  body  of  troops  to  his  assistance. - 
Gotarzes  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  was  distrustful 
of  his  strength,  and  desirous  of  collecting  a  larger  force 
before  committing  himself  to  the  hazard  of  an  engage- 
ment,    lie  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  with  the 


»  See  above,  pp.  151, 167,162-104.  |      »  Tacit  Ann.  xiL  13. 
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river  Corma  in  his  front,^  and  remaining  on  the  defen- 
sive, contented  himself  with  trying  by  his  emissaries 
the  fidehty  of  his  rival's  troops  and  allies.  The  plan 
succeeded.  After  a  Httle  time,  the  army  of  Meherdates 
began  to  melt  away.  Izates  of  Adiab^n^  and  Abganis 
of  Edessa  drew  off  their  contingents,  and  left  the  pre- 
tender to  depend  whoUy  on  his  Parthian  supporters. 
Even  their  fidelity  was  doubtful,  and  might  have  given 
way  on  further  trial :  Meherdates  therefore  resolved, 
before  being  wholly  deserted,  to  try  the  chance  of  a 
battle.  His  adversary  was  now  as  willing  to  engage 
as  himself,  since  he  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  out- 
numbered. The  rivals  met,  and  a  fierce  and  bloody 
action  was  fought  between  the  two  armies,  no  impor- 
tant advantage  being  for  a  long  time  gained  by  either. 
At  length  Carrhenes,  the  chief  general  on  the  side  of 
Meherdates,  having  routed  the  troops  opposed  to  him 
and  pursued  them  too  hotly,  was  intercepted  by  the 
enemy  on  his  return  and  either  killed  or  made  prisoner. 
This  event  proved  decisive.  The  loss  of  their  leader 
caused  the  army  of  Meherdates  to  fly ;  and  he  himself, 
being  induced  to  entrust  his  safety  to  a  certain  Parrhaces, 


^  The  notices  of  Tacitus  do  not 
enable  us  to  follow  witii  any  exact- 
ness the  movements  of  Gotarzes ; 
but  I  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  he  was  protecting  Ctesiphon, 
and  that  the  scene  of  his  manoeuvres 
and  of  the  final  engagement  was 
the  tract  south  of  Nineveh,  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  Zagros 
mountain  range.  If  the  reaaing 
^Arbftla*  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
Ann.  xii.  13,  we  may  limit  the 
scene  of  action  a  little  more,  and 
say  that  it  lay  between  Arbii  and 
Baghdad.  Sambulos,  the  mountain 
which  Gotarzes  at  first  occupied,  is 
pn>bably  the  modem  Mount  Sun- 


bulah,  between  the  plains  of  Ghilan 
and  Deira,  in  lat.  34°  26',  long.  40* 
W  nearly.  This  is  *  a  very  remark- 
able range,  far  exceeding  in  height 
all  others  at  the  foot  of  Zagroa' 
(Journal  of  Oeograph.  Society^  voL 
ix.  p.  41).  On  the  summit  is  'a 
fine  table-land,  wooded  with  dwarf 
oak,*  while  the  sides  are  in  moat 
places  bounded  by  <  naked  and  pre- 
cipitous crags  like  those  of  Benis- 
tun '  (ibid.  p.  42).  But  the  second 
position  of  Gotarzes,  behind  the  river 
Corma,  cannot  be  identified,  ainoe 
there  are  scarcelv  sufficient  grounds 
for  rejfarding  tnat  stream  as  the 
Kara-Su,  or  river  of  Kirmansbab. 
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a  dependant  of  his  father's,  was  betrayed  by  this  mis- 
creant, loaded  with  chains,  and  given  up  to  his  rival. 
Gbtarzes  now  proved  less  unmerciful  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  general  character.  Instead  of 
punishing  Meherdates  with  death,  he  thought  it  suffi* 
cient  to  insult  him  with  the  names  of  *  foreigner '  and 
'  Eoman,'  and  to  render  it  impossible  that  he  should 
be  again  put  forward  as  monardi  by  subjecting  him  to 
mutilation.^  The  Boman  historian  supposes  that  this 
was  done  to  cast  a  slur  upon  Kome;^  but  it  was  a 
natural  measure  of  precaution  under  the  circumstances, 
and  had  probably  no  more  recondite  motive  than  com- 
passion for  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  pre- 
tender. 

Gotarzes,  having  triumphed  over  his  rival,  appears 
to  have  resolved  on  commemorating  his  victory  in  a 
novel  manner.  Instead  of  striking  a  new  coin,  like 
Vonones,^  he  determined  to  place  his  achievement  on 
record  by  making  it  the  subject  of  a  rock- tablet,  which 
he  caused  to  be  engraved  on  the  sacred  mountain  of 
Baghistan,  adorned  already  with  sculptures  and  inscrip- 
tions by  the  greatest  of  the  Achajmenian  monarchs. 
The  bas-relief  and  its  inscription  have  been  much 
damaged,  both  by  the  waste  of  ages  and  the  rude  hand 
of  man ;  but  enough  remains  to  show  that  the  con- 
queror was  represented  as  pursuing  his  enemies  in  the 
field,  on  horseback,  while  a  winged  Victory,  flying  in 
the  air,  was  on  the  point  of  placing  a  diadem  on  his 
head.*     In  the  Greek  legend  which  accompanied  the 


^  In  the  East,  mutilation  of  any 
kind  is  regarded  as  incapacitating  a 
man  from  the  exercise  of  sore- 
reignty.  Hence  the  Peruan  kings 
were  in  the  habit,  until  recently,  of 
blinding  all  their  brothers  upon 
their  accession. 


«  Tacit  Ann.  xii.  14.  '  Ostentui 
clementise  suae,  ct  in  nos  dehonesta" 
mento,^ 

»  See  above,  p.  223. 

*  Plandin,  Voyage  en  Barse,  p.  8, 
'  On  y  reconnait  n^anmoins  lee  sil- 
houettes de  ploaeurs  penonnages 
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sculpture,  he  was  termed  *  Satrap  of  Satraps ' — an 
equivalent  of  the  ordinary  title  '  King  of  Kings ' ;  and 
his  conquered  rival  was  mentioned  imder  the  name  of 
Mithrates,  a  corrupt  form  of  the  more  common 
Mithridates,  or  Meherdates.^ 

Very  shortly  after  his  victory,  Gotarzes  died.  His 
last  year  seems  to  have  been  a.d.  51.^  According  to 
Tacitus,  he  died  a  natural  death,  from  the  effects  of 
disease  ;  ^  but,  according  to  Josephus,  he  was  the  victim 
of  a  conspiracy.*  The  authority  of  Tacitus,  here  as 
elsewhere  generally,  is  to  be  preferred ;  and  we  may 
regard  Gotarzes  as  ending  peacefully  his  unquiet  reign, 
which  had  begun  in  a.d.  42,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  had  been  interrupted  for  four  yeara 
— from  A.D.  42  to  A.D.  46 — and  had  then  been  renewed 
and  lasted  from  a.d.  46  to  a.d.  51.  Gotarzes  was  not 
a  prince  of  any  remarkable  talents,  or  of  a  character 
differing  in  any  important  respects  from  the  ordinary 


de  haute  taille,  surmont^  d^autres 
plus  petit8,  parmi  lesquels  se  db- 
tiuguent  un  cavalier  arm^  d'une 
lance,  et  une  esp^  de  gloire  ou  de 
renomm^  couronnant  un  autre 
guerrier  k  chevaL' 

^  Some  account  of  thb  inscription 
has  been  given  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter 
(  Traveisy  vol.  u.  p.  161),  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  (Geograph.  jowmal^  vol. 
ix.  p.  115),  and  by  MM.  FUndin 
and  Coste  (  Voyageen  Pmrte^  Planches 
anciennee,  pL  119).  The  best  ac- 
count is  thiat  of  the  second-named 
traveUer,  who  transcribed  the  in- 
scription as  follows: — a.i^asaths  | 
MioPATHsnen  .  .  .  roTAPzac  I 

SATPAnHSTQNSATPAnQN  ....  I 
He  also  read  in  a  comer  of  the  . 
tablet  the  words  rOTAPSHC  . 
FKOnoePOS.  It  has  been  argued  ; 
that  the  inscription  cannot  have  , 
been  set  up  by  Ki$uf  {gotarzes,  on  < 


account  of  the  title  '  Satrap  of  Sa- 
traps';  but  this  argument  is  not 
convincing.  (See  above,  ch.  vL  p. 
88y  note  K)  The  combination  of 
the  names  Ootarzes  and  Meher- 
dates  (Mithrates)  vrith  the  locality, 
certainly  near  uie  scene  of  the 
battle,  and  the  winged  Vietoiy^ 
common  on  Parthian  coins  at  ex- 
actly this  time,  is  a  fiir  faiare 
weighty  one  in  favour  of  the  in- 
scription being  rightly  assigned  ta 
the  monarch. 

*  A  coin  of  Ootartes  bean  the 
date  AST,  or  a.d.  60-51.  One  of 
Vononee  H.  has  rST,  or  a.d.  51- 
52. 

'  <Dein  Gotartes  morho  obiit  ^ 
{Ann,  xu.  14). 

«  Joseph.  AnL  JmL  xx.  3,  $  C 

rtXivriivavTa, 
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Parthian  type.  He  was  perhaps  even  more  cruel  than 
the  bulk  of  the  Arsacidae,  though  his  treatment  of 
Meherdates  showed  that  he  could  be  lenient  upon  oc- 
casion. He  was  more  prudent  than  daring,  more 
pohtic  than  brave,  more  bent  on  maintaining  his  o^vn 
position  than  on  advancing  the  power  or  dignity  of  his 
country.  Parthia  owed  httle  or  nothing  to  him.  The 
internal  organisation  of  the  country  must  have  suflfered 
from  his  long  wars  with  his  brother  and  his  nephew ; 
its  external  reputation  was  not  increased  by  one  whose 
foreign  expeditions  were  uniformly  unfortunate. 

The  successor  of  Gotarzes  was  a  certain  Vonones. 
His  relationship  to  previous  monarchs  is  doubtfid — and 
may  be  suspected  to  have  been  remote.^  Gotarzes 
had  murdered  or  mutilated  all  the  Arsacidaj  on  whom 
he  could  lay  his  hands ;  and  the  Parthians  had  to  send 
to  Media  ^  upon  his  decease  in  order  to  obtain  a 
sovereign  of  the  required  blood.  The  coins  of 
Vonones  II.  are  scarce,  and  have  a  pecuUar  rudeness. 
The  only  date '  found  upon  them  is  one  equivalent  to 
A.D.  51-52  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  his  entire  reign 
was  comprised  within  the  space  of  a  few  months. 
Tacitus  tells  us  that  his  rule  was  brief  and  inglorious, 
marked  by  no  important  events,  either  prosperous  or 
adverse.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Volagases  I., 
who  appears  to  have  ascended  the  throne  before  the 
year  a.d.  51  had  expired.* 


^  Philo8tratu8  is  quoted  as  calling 
bim  '  the  younger  brother  of  Arta> 
banus  III.'  (Lindsay,  History 
and  Coinage^  p.  70.)  But  the 
authority  of  Philoatratus  on  a  point 
of  this  kind  is  worthless. 

•  Tacit  Ann,  l.s.c. 


•  The  date  in  question  is  FiST, 
which  corresponds  to  the  last  three 
months  of  a.d.  51  and  the  first  nine 
of  A.D.  62. 

^  This  appears  from  Tacitus 
(Ann,  zii.  44  and  50). 
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CHAPTEE  XVI.  • 

JReign  of  VoUtgates  I.  Hiifirtt  atUmpt  on  Armenia  faiU,  Su  qunml 
with  Isates.  Invasion  of  PartMa  Proper  by  the  Doha  and  Sac^. 
Second  attack  of  Volagaeee  on  Armenia.  Tiridates  estabUshed  as  JBSmg. 
Firtt  Expedition  of  Corbuh.  Half  Submiseion  of  Vohgaeee.  JSeeeU 
of  Vardanes,  Second  Expedition  of  Corbulo,  Armenia  gieen  to 
Tigranee,  JievoU  of  Hyrcania,  Third  attack  of  Volagaees  on  Ar- 
menia, Defeat  of  PatuSf  and  re-estabiishment  of  Tiridatee.  Lad 
Expedition,  of  Corbulo^  and  arrangement  of  Term*  of  Peace,  TieHake 
at  Home.    Probable  time  of  the  Death  of  Volagaeee. 

'  Oenta  Parthonim  Vologeses  imperitabat,  materna  origine  ex  pellioe  Qraeea.' 

Tac  Ann,  zii.  44. 

VoNONES  the  Second  left  behind  him  three  sons,  Vola- 
gases,  Tiridates,  and  Pacorus.  It  is  doubtful  which  of 
them  was  the  eldest,  but,  on  the  whole,  most  probable 
that  that  position  belonged  to  Pacorus.  We  are  told 
that  Volagaees  obtained  the  crown  by  his  brothers* 
yielding  up  their  claims  to  him/  from  which  we  must 
draw  the  conclusion  that  both  of  them  were  his  elders. 
These  circumstances  of  his  accession  will  account  for 
much  of  his  subsequent  conduct.  It  happened  that 
he  was  able  at  once  to  bestow  a  principality  upon 
Pacorus,^  to  whom  he  felt  specially  indebted;  but  in 
order  adequately  to  reward  his  other  benefactor,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  conquer  a  province  and  then  make 


^  Tacit,  ^nn.  xii.  44.  'Concessa 
fratrum  regnum  adeptus.*  The 
names  of  the  two  brothers  are  given 
by  Joseph  us  (Ant,  Jud,  xx.  2,  §  4), 
and  Dio  Cassius  (Ixiii.  5).  The 
former  tells  us  that  Pacorus  was 


older  than  Tiridates. 

*  The  government  bestowed  on 
Pacorus  was  that  of  Media ;  whe- 
ther Media  Magna  or  Atropatln6 
is  uncertain. 
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its  govenunent  over  to  him.  Hence  his  frequent 
attacks  upon  Armenia,  and  his  numerous  wars  with 
Eome  for  its  possession,  which  led  ultimately  to  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  Ar- 
menian throne  was  secured  to  Tiridates. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Volagases  made  his 
first  attack  upon  Armenia  were  the  following.  Pharas-r 
manes  of  Iberia,^  whose  brother,  Mithridates,  the  Eomans 
had  (in  a.d.  47)  replaced  upon  the  Armenian  throne, 
had  a  son  named  Rhadamistus,  whose  lust  of  power 
was  so  great,  that  to  prevent  his  making  an  attempt  on 
his  own  crown,  Pharasmanes  found  it  necessary  to 
divert  his  thoughts  to  another  quarter.^  Armenia,  he 
suggested,  lay  near,  and  was  a  prize  worth  winning ; 
Rhadamistus  had  only  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people,  and  then  craftily  remove  his  uncle,  and  he 
would  probably  step  with  ease  into  the  vaamt  place. 
The  son  took  the  advice  of  his  father,  and  in  a  little 
time  succeeded  in  getting  Pharasmanes  into  his  power, 
when  he  ruthlessly  put  him  to  death,  together  with  his 
wife  and  children.^  Rhadamistus  then,  supported  by 
his  father,  obtained  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and 
became  king.  It  was  known,  however,  that  a  consi- 
derable number  of  the  Armenians  were  adverse  to  a 
rule  which  had  been  brought  about  by  treachery  and 
murder  ;  and  it  was  suspected  that,  if  an  attack  were 
made  upon  him,  he  would  not  be  supported  with  much 
zeal  by  his  subjects.  This  was  the  condition  of  things 
when  Volagases  ascended  the  Parthian  throne,  and 
found  himself  in  want  of  a  principality  with  which  he 


*  See  above,  p.  231. 
'  Tacit.  Ann,  l.e.c. 
'  Ibid.  xii.  47.    Mithridates  and 
his   wife,  who    was    the  nster  of 


Bhadamistus,  were  first  smothered. 
The  children  were  then  killed  for 
lamenting  their  parents. 
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might  reward  the  services  of  Tiridates,  his  brother.  It 
at  once  occurred  to  him  that  a  happy  chance  presented 
him  with  an  excellent  opportunity  of  acquiring  ArmeniSi 
and  he  accordingly  proceeded,  in  the  very  year  of  his 
accession,  to  make  an  expedition  against  it.^  At  first 
he  carried  all  before  him.  The  Iberian  supporters  of 
Rhadamistus  fled  without  risking  a  battle ;  his  Arme- 
nian subjects  resisted  weakly ;  Artaxata  and  Tigrano- 
certa  opened  their  gates ;  and  the  country  generally 
submitted.  Tiridates  enjoyed  his  kingdom  for  a  few 
months ;  but  a  terrible  pestilence,  brought  about  by  a 
severe  winter  and  a  want  of  proper  provisions,  ded- 
mated  the  Parthian  force  left  in  garrison;  and 
Volagases  found  himself  obliged,  after  a  short  occupa- 
tion, to  relinquish  his  conquest.  Rhadamistus  returned, 
and,  although  the  Armenians  opposed  him  in  arms, 
contrived  to  re-establish  himself.  The  Parthians  did 
not  renew  their  efforts,  and  for  three  years — ^from  a.d. 
51  to  A.D.  54 — Rhadamistus  was  left  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  Armenian  kingdom.* 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  this  interval  that  the  arms 
of  Volagases  were  directed  against  one  of  his  great  feu- 
datories, Izates.  As  in  Europe  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  feudal  system,  so  under  the  Parthian  government, 
it  was  always  possible  that  the  sovereign  might  be 
forced  to  contend  with  one  of  the  princes  who  owed 
him  fealty.  Volagases  seems  to  have  thought  that  the 
position  of  the  Adiabenian  monarch  was  becoming  too 
independent,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  recall  him, 
by  a  sharp  mandate,  to  liis  proper  position  of  subordi- 


'  Tftcit.  Ann.  xii.  50.    The  first  !  cording  to  the  coins, 
invsjtion  of  VclagHses  faUs  into  the  |      *  Compare  Tacit  Atm,  xiL  SO, 
latter  part  of  a.b.  51,  which  was  ■  51  with  xiii.  0. 
the  jeiir  that  he  became  king,  ac-  | 
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nate  and  tributary.  Accordingly,  he  sent  him  a  demand 
that  he  should  surrender  the  special  privileges  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  Artabanus  III./  and 
resume  the  ordinary  status  of  a  Parthian  feudatory. 
Izates,  who  feared  that  if  he  yielded  he  would  find  that 
this  demand  was  only  a  prelude  to  others  more  intoler- 
able, replied  by  a  positive  refusal,  and  immediately 
prepared  to  resist  an  invasion.  He  sent  his  wives  and 
children  to  the  strongest  fortress  within  his  dominions, 
collected  all  the  grain  that  his  subjects  possessed  into 
fortified  places,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  of  the  open 
country,  so  that  it  should  afford  no  sustenance  to  an 
invading  army.  He  then  took  up  a  position  on  the 
lower  Zab,  or  Caprius,  and  stood  prepared  to  resist  an 
attack  upon  his  territory.  Volagases  advanced  to  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  was  preparing  to  invade 
Adiaben^,  when  news  reached  him  of  an  important 
attack  upon  his  eastern  provinces.  A  horde  of  barba- 
rians, consisting  of  Dahce  and  other  Scythians,  had 
poured  into  Parthia  Proper,  knowing  that  he  was  engaged 
elsewhere,  and  threatened  to  carry  fire  and  sword 
through  the  entire  province.  The  Parthian  monarch 
considered  that  it  was  his  first  duty  to  meet  these 
aggressors ;  and  leaving  Izates  unchastised,  he  marched 
away  to  the  north-east  to  repel  the  external  enemy.' 

Volagases,  after  defeating  this  foe,  would  no  doubt 
have  returned  to  Adiaben^,  and  resumed  the  war  with 
Izates,  but  in  his  absence  that  prince  died.'  Monobazus, 
his  brother,  who  inherited  his  crown,  could  have  no 
claim  to  the  privileges  which  had  been  conferred  for 


^  Ab  Volagases  was  descended 
from  a  branch  of  the  ArsaddsB  quite 
distinct  ^m  that  whereto  Artaba- 
nus had  belonged,  there  was  not  the 


'  ingratitude '  in  this  demand  which 
some  writers  have  seen  in  it. 

'  Joseph.  Ant,  Jud.  xx.  4,  $  2. 

»  Ibid.  §  3. 
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personal  services  upon  Izates ;  and  consequently  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  war  to  be  renewed.  The 
bones  of  Izates  were  conveyed  to  the  holy  soil  of  Pales- 
tine and  buried  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  Monoba- 
zus  was  accepted  by  Volagases  as  his  brother's  successor 
without  any  apparent  reluctance,  and  proved  a  faithful 
tributary,  on  whom  his  suzerain  could  place  complete 
dependence. 

The  quarrel  with  Izates,  and  the  war  with  the  Dah» 
and  Sacas,  may  have  occupied  the  years  a.d.  52  and  53. 
At  any  rate  it  was  not  till  a.d.  54,  his  fourth  year,  that 
Volagases  resumed  his  designs  against  Armenia.^  Eha- 
damistus,  though  he  had  more  than  once  had  to  fly  the 
country,  was  found  in  possession  as  king,  and  for  some 
time  he  opposed  the  progress  of  the  Parthian  arms; 
but^  before  the  year  was  out,  despairing  of  success,  he 
again  fled,  and  left  Volagases  to  arrange  the  affairs  of 
Armenia  at  his  pleasure.  Tiridates  was  at  once  esta- 
blished as  king,  and  Armenia  brought  into  the  position 
of  a  regular  Parthian  dependency.  The  claims  of  Borne 
were  ignored.  Volagases  was  probably  aware  that  the 
Imperial  throne  was  occupied  by  a  mere  youth,  not 
eighteen  years  old,  one  destitute  of  all  warlike  tastes,  a 
lover  of  music  and  of  the  arts,  who  might  "be  expected 
to  submit  to  the  loss  of  a  remote  province  without  much 
diflSculty.  He  therefore  acted  as  if  Eome  had  no  rights 
in  this  part  of  Asia,  estabUshed  his  brother  at  Artaxata, 
and  did  not  so  much  as  send  an  embassy  to  Nero  to 
excuse  or  explain  his  acts.  These  proceedings  caused 
much  uneasiness  in  Italy.  If  Nero  himself  cannot  be 
regarded  as  likely  to  have  felt  very  keenly  the  blow 
struck  at  the  prestige  of  the  Empire,  yet  there  were 
those  among  his  advisers  who  could  well  understand 

*  Tacit  Aim,  xiii.  6. 
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and  appreciate  the  situation.  The  ministers  of  the 
young  prince  resolved  that  efforts  on  the  largest  scale 
should  be  made.  Orders  were  at  once  issued  for  re- 
cruiting the  Oriental  legions,  and  moving  them  nearer 
to  Armenia  ;  preparations  were  set  on  foot  for  bridging 
the  Euphrates ;  Antiochus  of  Commagen^,  and  Herod 
Agrippa  11.,  were  required  to  collect  troops  and  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  invade  Parthia ;  the  Eoman 
provinces  bordering  upon  Armenia  were  placed  under 
new  governors ;  ^  above  all,  Corbulo,  regarded  as  the 
best  general  of  the  time,  was  summoned  from  Germany, 
and  assigned  the  provinces  of  Cappadocia  and  Galatia, 
together  with  the  general  superintendence  of  the  war 
'  for  retaining  possession  of  Armenia.'  ^  At  the  same 
time  instructions  were  sent  out  to  Ummidius,  proconsul 
of  Syria,  requiring  him  to  co-operate  with  Corbulo ;  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  obviate  the  clashing  of 
authority  which  was  to  be  feared  between  two 
equal  commanders.  In  the  spring  of  a.d.  55  the 
Eoman  armies  were  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  a 
struggle  seemed  impending  which  would  recall  the 
times  of  Antony  and  Phraates. 

But,  at  the  moment  wlien  expectation  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  clang  of  arms  appeared  about  to  resound 
throughout  Western  Asia,  suddenly  a  disposition  for 
peace  manifested  itself.  Both  Corbulo  and  Ummidius 
sent  embassies  to  Volagases,  exhorting  him  to  make 
concessions,  and  apparently  giving  him  to  understand 
that  something  less  was  required  of  him  than  the  resto- 


'  The  Lesser  Armenia  was  as- 
signed to  Aristobulus,  a  son  of 
Herod|  king  of  Chalds,  and  a  first 
cousin  of  Agrippa  II.  SophSn^, 
the  more  southern  portion  of  the 
Greater  Armenia,  was  entrusted  to 
a    certain   Sohemus.     (Tac  Ann, 


xiii.  7.) 

^  It  is  characteristic  of  Roman 
vanity,  which  could  not  bear  to 
admit  a  loss,  that  Corbulo's  ap- 
pointment was  said  to  be  not '  re- 
ciperandae/  but  *  retmenda  Arme- 
mo.'    (Tac.  Ann,  xiii.  8.) 
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ration  of  Armenia  to  the  Eomans.^  Volagases  listened 
favourably  to  the  overtures,  and  agreed  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Eoman  commanders  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  royal  family  as  hostages.  At  the  same 
time,  he  withdrew  his  troops  from  Armenia,^  which  the 
Komans  however  did  not  occupy,  and  which  continued, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  be  governed  by  Tiridates.  The 
motive  of  the  Parthian  king  in  acting  as  he  did  is  obvi- 
ous. A  revolt  against  his  authority  had  broken  out  in 
Parthia,  headed  by  his  son,  Vardanes ;  and,  until  this 
internal  trouble  sho'ild  be  suppressed,  he  could  not 
engage  with  advantage  in  a  foreign  war.'  The  reasons 
which  actuated  the  Eoman  generals  are  far  more 
obscure.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  their  omission  to 
press  upon  Volagases  in  his  difficulties,  or  their  readi- 
ness to  accept  the  persons  of  a  few  hostages,  however 
high  their  rank,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Eoman  claim 
to  a  province.  Perhaps  the  jealousy  which  subsequently 
showed  itself  in  regard  to  the  custody  of  the  hostages  * 
may  have  previously  existed  between  the  two  com- 
manders, and  they  may  have  each  consented  to  a  peace 
disadvantageous  to  Eome  through  fear  of  the  other's 
obtaining  the  chief  laurels  if  war  were  entered  on. 

The  struggle  for  power  between  Volagases  and  his 
son  Vardanes  seems  to  have  lasted  for  three  years  ^ — 
from  A.D.  55  to  A.D.  58.  Its  details  are  unknown  to 
us  ;  but  Volagases  must  have  been  successful ;  and  we 


^  Tacitus  (Ann,  xiii.  9)  does  not 
clearly  express  this ;  but  it  seems 
to  follow  from  his  silence  as  to  any 
recovery  of  Armenia  in  a.d.  66, 
joined  to  his  admission  that  Tin- 
dates  possessed  the  country  in  a.d. 
68  (ibid.  xiii.  84,  37). 

^  Tac.  Asm.  xiii.  7. 


'  Ibid.  Tacitus  is  confirmed  by 
the  coins,  which  show  that  Varda- 
nes was  proclaimed  at  least  as  early 
as  A.D.  66. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  xiiL  9. 

B  The  coins  ascribed  to  Vardanes 
n.  bear  the  dates  2ST,  UST,  and 
GST,  or  A.D.  66,  66,  and  67-68. 
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may  assume  that  the  pietender,  of  whom  we  hear  no 
more,  was  put  to  death.  No  sooner 
was  the  contest  terminated,  than 
Volagases,  feeling  that  he  was  now 
free  to  act,  took  a  high  tone  in  his 
communications  with  Corbulo  and 
Ummidius,  and  declared  that  not 
only  must  his  brother,  Tiridates, 
be  left  in  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  Armenia,  but  it  must  be  distinctly  understood 
that  he  held  it  as  a  Parthian,  and  not  as  a  Boman, 
feudatory.^  At  the  same  time  Tiridates  began  to  exer- 
cise his  authority  over  the  Armenians  with  severity, 
and  especially  to  persecute  those  whom  he  suspected 
of  inclining  towards  the  Eomans.^  Corbulo  appears  to 
have  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  atone  for  his  three 
years  of  inaction  by  at  length  prosecuting  the  war  in 
earnest.  lie  tightened  the  discipline  of  the  legions, 
while  he  recruited  them  to  their  full  strength,^  made 
fresh  friends  among  the  hardy  races  of  the  neighbour- 
hood,* renewed  the  Eoman  alliance  with  Pharasmanes 
of  Iberia,  urged  Antiochus  of  Commagen^  to  cross  the 
Armenian  frontier,  and  taking  the  field  himself,  carried 
fire  and  sword  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Armenian 
territory.  Volagases  sent  a  contingent  of  troops  to  the 
assistance  of  his  feudatory,  but  was  unable  to  proceed 
to  his  relief  in  person,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  a 
revolt  in  Hyrcania,^  wliich  broke  out,  fortunately  for 


*  Tacit  Ann.  xiii.  34.  It  would 
seem  that  when  the  hostages  wore 
giveD  in  a.d.  56,  ambassadors  were 
sent  to  Rome  to  endeavour  to  effect 
some  arrangement.  It  was  Ion? 
before  any  answer  was  vouchsafed 
them  (Dio  Cass.  Izii.  20).  When 
a  reply  camoi  it  appears  to  have 
been  to  the  effect  that  Tiridates 
must  either  relinquish  Armenia,  or 


consent  to  receive  it  at  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  and  hold  it  as  a  Roman 
fief. 

»  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  37. 

»  Ibid.  ch.  36. 

^  'Tunc  primum  iUecti  I^chi, 
gens  baud  alias  socia  Romania.' 
(Ibid.  ch.  37.) 

^  Tacit  Ann.  L8.C.  Compare 
xiv.  26,  and  xv.  1. 
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the  Eoinans,  in  the  very  year  that  the  rebellion  <rf  Var- 
danes  was  suppressed.  Under  these  circumstanees  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Tiridates  had  recourse  to  treachery,^ 
or  that  on  his  treachery  failing  he  continually  lost 
ground,  and  was  at  last  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
coimtry  and  yield  the  jx)sse8sion  of  it  to  the  Bomans.  It 
is  more  remarkable  that  he  prolonged  his  resistance  into 
the  third  year  than  that  he  was  unable  to  continue  the 
struggle  to  a  later  date.  He  lost  his  capital,  Artaxata, 
in  A.D.  58,  and  Tigranocerta,  the  second  city  of  Armenia, 
in  A.D.  60.  After  this  he  made  one  further  effort  fix)m 
the  side  of  Media,^  but  the  attempt  was  unavailing ; 
and  on  suffering  a  fresh  defeat,  he  witlidrew  altogether 
from  the  struggle,  whereupon  Armenia  reverted  to  the 
Bomand.  They  entrusted  the  government  to  a  certaia 
Tigranes,  a  grandson  of  Archelaiis,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
but  at  the  same  time  greatly  diminished  the  extent  of 
the  kingdom  by  granting  portions  of  it  to  neighbouring 
princes.  Pharasmanes  of  Iberia,  Polemo  of  Pontus, 
Aristobulus  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,  and  Antiochus  of 
CommagSne,  received  an  augmentation  of  their  terri- 
tories at  the  expense  of  the  rebel  state,  which  had  shown 
itself  incapable  of  appreciating  the  blessings  of  Boman 
rule  and  had  manifested  a  decided  preference  for  the 
Parthians.^ 

But  the  fate  of  Armenia,  and  the  position  which  she 
was  to  hold  in  respect  of  the  two  great  rivals,  Bome 
and  Parthia,  were  not  yet  decided.  Hitherto  Yolagases, 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  Hyrcanians  and  with 
other  neighbouring  nations,  whereto  the  flames  of  war 


*  Tacit.  Ann,  xiiL  88-40. 

*  Jhid,  xiv.  26. 

^  Tacitus  saya  of  the  AnnemaiiB, 
'  Ambigua  fide  utraqua  anna  invi- 
tabanty  aitu  tenanmii  aiiiiilitodiiie 


morum  Parthia  propiores,  connu- 
hiiaque  perxnixti  aclioertate  ignota. 
Hkie  ^t^  od  MTviimm  incUnabant: 
(Aim.  xiiL  34.) 
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had  spread,^  had  found  himself  unable  to  take  any  per- 
sonal part  in  the  struggle  in  which  his  brother  and 
vassal  had  been  engaged  in  the  west  Now  matters  in 
Hyrcania  admitted  of  arrangement,  and  he  was  at 
hberty  to  give  his  main  attention  to  Armenian  affairs. 
His  presence  in  the  West  had  become  absolutely 
necessary.  Not  only  was  Armenia  lost  to  him,  but  it 
had  been  made  a  centre  from  which  his  other  provinces 
in  this  quarter  might  be  attacked  and  harassed.  Ti- 
granes,  proud  of  his  newly-won  crown,  and  anxious  to 
show  himself  worthy  of  it,  made  constant  incursions 
into  Adiabene,  ravaging  and  harrying  the  fertile  country 
fiEtr  and  wide.^  Monobazus,  unable  to  resist  him  in  the 
field,  was  b^inning  to  contemplate  the  transfer  of  his 
allegiance  to  Rome,  as  tlie  only  means  of  escaping  from 
the  evils  of  a  perpetual  border  war.^  Tiridates,  discon- 
tented with  the  position  whereto  he  foimd  himself 
reduced,  and  angry  that  his  brother  had  not  given  him 
more  effective  support,  was  loud  in  his  complaints,  and 
openly  taxed  Volagases  with  an  inertness  that  bordered 
on  cowardice.*  Public  opinion  was  inclined  to  accept 
and  approve  the  charge ;  and  in  Parthia  pubhc  opinion 
could  not  be  safely  contemned.  Volagases  found  it 
necessary  to  \nn  back  his  subjects'  good  will  by  calling 
a  council  of  the  nobility,  and  making  them  a  fonnal 


*  We  knoW;  unfortunately,  no- 
thing of  theee  wars  but  the  mere 
iact  of  their  occurrence.  Some 
have  supposed  them  to  have  been 
stirred  up  and  aseisted  by  Rome 
(Merivale,  Raman  Empire^  vol.  vii. 
p.  23) ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
this.  On  one  occasion,  a  Hyrcanian 
embasiT  made  its  way  to  Rome, 
and  solicited  aid  from  Nero  (Tac 
Amn,  xiv.  25),  but  apparently  with- 
out any  result.  On  their  return  to 
the  East,  these  envoys  were  pro- 


tected by  Corbulo,  who  sent  them 
home  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Indus  (F). 

9  Tadt  Ann,  xv.  1  j  D.  Cass. 
liii.  20. 

'  This  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
reflection  ascribed  to  Alonobazus 
by  Tacitus  (Ls.c.),  *  Levins  servi- 
tium  apud  Romance  deditis  quam 
captis.' 

^  The  Latin  igmnia  (the  term 
used  by  Tiridates  in  Tadtus)  unites 
these  two  notions. 
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address :  ^ — '  Parthians,'  he  said,  *  when  I  obtained  the 
first  place  among  you  by  my  brothers  ceding  their 
claims,  I  endeavoured  to  substitute  for  the  old  system 
of  fraternal  hatred  and  contention,  a  new  one  of  domes- 
tic affection  and  agreement;  my  brother  Pacorus 
received  Media  from  my  hands  at  once;  Tiridates, 
whom  you  see  now  before  you,  I  inducted  shortly  after- 
wards into  the  sovereignty  of  Armenia,  a  dignity  reck- 
oned the  third  in  the  Parthian  kingdom.  Thus  I  put 
my  family  matters  on  a  peaceful  and  satisfactory  footing. 
But  these  arrangements  are  now  disturbed  by  the 
Eomans,  who  have  never  hitherto  broken  their  treaties 
with  us  to  their  profit,  and  who  will  now  find  that  they 
have  done  so  to  their  ruin.  I  will  not  deny  that 
hitherto  I  have  preferred  to  maintain  my  right  to  the 
territories,  which  have  come  to  me  from  my  ancestors, 
by  fair  dealing  rather  than  by  shedding  of  blood — by 
negotiation  rather  than  by  arms ;  if,  however,  I  have 
erred  in  this  and  have  been  weak  to  delay  so  long,  I 
will  now  correct  my  fault  by  showing  the  more  zeal. 
You  at  any  rate  have  lost  nothing  by  my  abstinence ; 
your  strength  is  intact,  your  glory  undiminished  ;  you 
have  added,  moreover,  to  your  reputation  for  valour 
the  credit  of  moderation — a  virtue  which  not  even  the 
highest  among  men  can  afford  to  despise,  and  which 
the  Gods  view  with  special  favour.'  Having  concluded 
his  speech,  he  placed  a  diadem  on  the  brow  of  Tiri- 
dates, proclaiming  by  this  significant  act^his  deterui''- 
nation  to  restore  him  to  the  Armenian  throne.  At  tlit^ 
same  time  he  ordered  Mona&ses,  a  Parthian  general, 


1  See  Tacit.  Ann.  xt.  2.  It  has 
been  thought  best  not  to  overload 
this  history  with  the  speeches  which 
Greek  and  Roman  wnters  put  into 
the  mouths  of  their  historical  cha- 


racters on  all  possible  occasions.  In 
the  present  instance  an  exception  is 
made,  on  account  of  the  suitability 
of  the  sentiments  to  the  occasion. 
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and  Monobazus,  the  Adiabenian  monarch,  to  take 
the  field  and  enter  Armenia,  while  he  himself  with 
the  main  strength  of  the  empire  advanced  towards  the 
Euphrates  and  threatened  Syria  with  invasion.^ 

The  results  of  the  campaign  which  followed  (a.d.  62 ) 
scarcely  answered  to  this  magnificent  opening.  Mo- 
nsBscs  indeed,  in  conjunction  with  Monobazus,  invaded 
Armenia,  and  advancing  to  Tigranocerta,  besieged 
Tigranes  in  that  city,^  which  upon  the  destruction  of 
Artaxata  by  Corbulo,'  had  become  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Volagases  himself  proceeded  as  far  as  Nisibis,* 
whence  he  could  threaten  at  the  same  time  Armenia 
and  Syria.  The  Parthian  arms  proved,  however, 
powerless  to  efiect  any  serious  impression  upon  Tigrano- 
certa ;  and  Volagases,  being  met  at  Nisibis  by  envoys 
•from  Corbulo,  who  threatened  an  invasion  of  Parthia 
in  retaliation  of  the  Parthian  attack  upon  Armenia, 
consental  to  an  arrangement.  A  plague  of  locusts  had 
spread  itself  over  Upper  Mesopotamia,  and  tlie  conse- 
quent scarcity  of  forage  completely  paralysed  a  force 
wliicli  consisted  almost  entirely  of  cavalry.^  Volagases 
was  jrlad  under  the  circumstances  to  delay  the  conflict 
which  had  seemed  impending,  and  readily  agreed  that 
his  troops  should  suspend  the  siege  of  Tigranocerta 
and  withdraw  fi'om  Armenia  on  condition  that  the 
Romans  should  at  the  same  time  evacuate  the  province.^ 
He  would  send,  he  said,  ambassadors  to  Rome  who 


'  Tadt.  Ann,  xv.  2. 

«  Ibid.  ch.  4. 

'  See  above,  p.  270, 


in  Mesopotamia  and  the  adjacent 
regions,  eee  Ancient  MonarchieSf  vol. 


ii.  pp.  299, 493,  2nd  edit 
*  Tacit.  Ann.'xy,  5,  \     *  Tacitus  does  not  expressly  men- 


^  '  Imbecillum  equitem  pabuli 
inopia :  nam  exorta  vis  locustarum 
amoederat  quicquid  herbidum  aut 
frondosum  '  (Tac.  l.s.c).  On  the 
ravages  committed  by  these  insects 


tion  this  condition,  but  implies  it 
in  Ann,  xv.  6.  (*  Cur  enim  exerci- 
tum  Komanum  a  Tigranocertis 
deductum  ?  Cur  deserta  per  otium 
qufls  beUo  defenderant  P ') 
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should  arrange  with  Nero  the  footing  upon  which 
Armenia  was  to  be  placed.  Meanwhile,  until  the 
embassy  returned,  there  should  be  peace — the  Ar- 
menians should  be  left  to  themselves — neither  Bome 
nor  Parthia  should  maintain  a  soldier  within  the  limits 
of  the  province,  and  any  collision  between  the  armies 
of  the  two  countries  should  be  avoided. 

A  pause,  apparently  of  some  months*  duration,  fol- 
lowed.    Towards  the   close   of  autumn,  however,  a 
new  general  came  upon  the  scene ;  and  a  new  factor 
was  introduced  into  the  poUtical  and  military  com- 
binations of   the    period.      L.   Caesennius    Pastus,   a 
favourite  of  the  Roman  emperor,  but  a  man  of  no 
capacity,  was   appointed  by  Nero   to  take  the  main 
direction  of  affairs  in  Armenia,  while  C!orbulo  confined 
himself  to  the  care   of  Syria,  his  special  province. 
Corbulo  had  requested  a  coadjutor,^  probably  not  so 
much  from  an  opinion  that  the  war  would  be  better 
conducted  by  two  commanders  than  by  one,  as  from 
fear  of  provoking  the  jealousy  of  Nero,  if  he  con- 
tinued any  longer  to  administer  the  whole  of  the  East. 
On  the  arrival  of  Paetus,  who  brought  one  legion  with 
him,  an  equitable  division  of  the  Roman  forces  was 
made  between  the  generals.     Each  had  three  l^ons ; 
and   while   Corbulo   retained  the  Syrian   auxiliaries^ 
those  of  Pontus,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia  were  attached 
to  the  army  of  Paetus.     But  no  friendly  feeling  united 
the  leaders.     Corbulo  was  jealous  of  the  rival  whom 
he  knew  to  have  been  sent  out  as  a  check  upon  him 
rather  than  as  a  help;    and  Paetus  was  inclined  to 
despise  the  slow  and  temporising  policy  of  the  elder 
chief.   The  war,  according  to  his  views,  required  to  be 
carried  on  with  more  dash  and  vigoiu-  than  had  hitherto 


*  Tac  .^Inii,  XT.  a. 
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appeared  in  its  conduct — cities  should  be  stormed,  he 
said — the  whole  country  plundered — severe  examples 
made  of  the  guilty.  The  object  of  the  war  also 
should  be  changed — instead  of  setting  up  shadowy 
kings,  his  own  aim  would  be  to  reduce  Armenia  into 
the  form  of  a  province.^ 

The  truce  established  in  the  early  summer,  when 
Volagases  sent  his  envoys  to  Nero,  expired  in  the 
autumn,  on  their  return  without  a  definite  reply ;  ^  and 
the  Eoman  commanders  at  once  took  the  ofiensive 
and  entered  upon  an  autumn  campaign,  the  second 
within  the  space  of  a  year.  Corbulo  crossed  the 
Euphrates  in  the  face  of  a  large  Parthian  army,  which 
he  forced  to  retire  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
by  means  of  mihtary  engines  worked  from  ships  an- 
chored in  mid-stream.  He  then  advanced  and  occu- 
pied a  strong  position  in  the  hills  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  river,  where  he  caused  his  l^ons  to  con- 
struct an  entrenched  camp.'  Psetus,  on  his  part, 
entered  Armenia  from  Cappadocia  with  two  legions^ 
and  passing  the  Taurus  range,  ravaged  a  large  extent 
of  country;  winter,  however,  approaching,  and  the 
enemy  nowhere  appearing  in  force,  he  led  back  his 
troops  across  the  mountains,  and,  regarding  the  cam- 
paign as  finished,  wrote  a  dispatch  to  Nero  boasting  of 
his  successes,  sent  one  of  his  three  legions  to  winter  in 
Pontus,  and  placed  the  other  two  in  quarters  between 
the  Taurus  and  the  Euphrates,  at  the  same  time  grant- 
ing furloughs  to  as  many  of  the  soldiers  as  chose  to 
apply  for  them.     A  large  number  took  advantage  of 


'  This  is  clearly  the  meaning  of 
the  threat — *  Se  tributa  et  leges,  et 
pro  umbra  regis  Romanum  jus  yictis 
impofliturum.'     It  was  not  likely 


to  conciliate  the  Armenians. 
■  Tac  Ann.  xv.  7. 
>  Ibid.  ch.  9. 
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his  liberality,  preferring  no  doubt  the  pleasures  and 
amusements  of  the  Syrian  and  Cappadocian  cities  to 
the  hardships  of  a  winter  in  the  Armenian  highlands. 
While  matters  were  in  this  position,  Psetus  suddenly 
heard  that  Volagases  was  advancing  against  him.  As 
once  before  at  an  important  crisis,^  so  now  with  the 
prospect  of  Armenia  as  the  prize  of  victory,  the  Par- 
thians  defial  the  severities  of  winter  and  commenced  a 
campaign  when  their  enemy  regarded  the  season  for 
war  as  over.  In  this  crisis  Partus  exhibited  an  entire 
unfitness  for  command.  First,  he  resolved  to  remain 
on  the  defensive  in  his  camp ;  then,  affecting  to  despise 
the  protection  of  ramparts  and  ditches,  he  gave  the 
order  to  advance  and  meet  the  enemy ;  finally,  after 
losing  a  few  scouts  whom  he  had  sent  forward,  he 
hastily  retreated  and  resumed  his  old  position,  but  at 
the  same  time  unwisely  detached  three  thousand  of 
his  best  foot  to  block  the  pass  of  Taurus,  through 
w^hich  Volagases  was  advancing/^  After  some  hesita- 
tion he  was  induced  to  make  Corbulo  acquainted 
with  his  position ;  but  the  message  which  he  sent 
merely  stated  that  he  was  expecting  to  be  attacked.^ 
Corbulo  was  in  no  hurry  to  proceed  to  his  relief,  pre- 
fening  to  appear  upon  the  scene  at  the  last  moment, 
when  he  would  be  hailed  as  a  saviour. 

Volagases,  meanwhile,  continued  his  march.  The 
small  force  left  by  Paetus  to  block  his  progress  was 
easily  overpowered,  and  for  the  most  part  destroyed.* 
The  castle  of  Arsamosata,^  where  Partus  had  placed 

>  See  above,  pp.  101-105.  1      *  Ibid.  xv.  11. 

^  Tacit  Ann.  xv.  10.    The  in-  ;      *  Arsamosata  must  not  be  con- 


fantry  had  the   support  of   some 
troops  of  Pannonian  horse,  which 
fled,  however,  on  the  approach  of 
Volagases. 
'  <  Hostem     instare.'        (Tadt 

L8.C.) 


founded  with  Samosata,  now  Sumei- 
sat.  Samo?«ata  was  situated  on  the 
Euphrates  (Strab.  xvi.  2,  §  3),  from 
which  Arsamosata  was  at  least  forty 
(Roman)  miles  distant  (Tac.  Ann, 
XV.  16). 
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his  wife  and  child,  and  the  fortified  camp  of  the  legions, 
were  besieged.^  The  Eomans  were  challenged  to  a 
battle,  but  dared  not  show  themselves  outside  their 
entrenchments.  Having  no  confidence  in  their  leader, 
the  legionaries  despaired  and  began  openly  to  talk  of 
a  surrender.  As  the  danger  drew  nearer,  fresh  mes- 
sengers had  been  dispatched  to  Corbulo,  and  he  had 
been  implored  to  come  at  his  best  speed  in  order  to 
save  the  poor  remnant  of  a  defeated  army.*  That 
commander  was  on  his  march,  by  way  of  Commagen^ 
and  Cappadocia ;  it  could  not  be  very  long  before  he 
would  arrive ;  and  the  supplies  in  the  camp  of  Partus 
were  sufficient  to  have  enabled  him  to  hold  out  for 
weeks  or  months.^  But  an  unworthy  terror  had  seized 
both  Partus  and  his  soldiers.  Instead  of  holding  out 
to  the  last,  the  alarmed  chief  proposed  negotiations, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  consented  to  capitulate. 
His  troops  were  to  be  allowed  to  quit  their  entrench- 
ments and  withdraw  from  the  country,  but  were  to 
surrender  their  strongholds  and  their  stores.  Armenia 
was  to  be  completely  evacuated  by  the  Eomans  ;  and  a 
truce  was  to  be  observed  and  Armenia  not  again 
invaded,  until  a  fresh  embassy,  which  Volagases  pro- 
posed to  send  to  Eome,  returned.  Moreover,  a  bridge 
was  to  be  made  by  the  Eomans  over  the  Arsanias,  a 
tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  which,  as  it  was  of  no 
immediate  service  to  the  Parthians,  could  only  be 
intended  as  a  monument  of  the  Eoman  defeat.*  Paetus 
assented  to  these  terms,  and  they  were  carried  out ; 
not,  however,  without  some  further  ignominy  to  the 


»  Tac  Ann.  xv.  13. 

'  '  Veniret  propere ;  siffna  et 
aquila0|  etnomenreliquum  infelids 
exercitus  tueretur.'    (Ibid.  ch.  11.) 


»  Ibid.  ch.  16. 
^  Dio  Cass.  Ixii. 
Tac.  Ann.  xv.  16. 


21.    Compare 
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Romans.  The  Parthians  entered  the  Eoman  entrench- 
ments before  the  legionaries  had  left  them,  and  kid 
their  hands  on  anything  which  they  recognised  as 
Annenian  spoil.  They  even  seized  the  soldiers'  clothes 
and  anns,  which  were  relinquished  to  them  without  a 
struggle,  lest  resistance  should  provoke  an  outbreak.^ 
Partus,  once  more  at  liberty,  proceeded  with  unseemly 
haste  to  the  Euphrates,  deserting  his  wounded  and  his 
strngglers,^  whom  he  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Armenians.  At  the  Euphrates,  he  effected  a  junction 
witli  Corbulo,  who  was  but  three  days'  march  distant 
wlien  Partus  so  disgracefully  capitulated. 

The  chiefs,  when  they  met,  exchanged  no  cordial 
greeting.  Corbulo  complained  that  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  make  a  useless  journey,  and  to  weary  his 
troops  to  no  purpose,  since  without  any  aid  from  him 
the  legions  might  have  escaped  from  their  difficulties, 
by  simply  waiting  until  the  Parthians  had  exhausted 
their  stores,  when  they  must  have  retired.  Paetus,  anxious 
to  obliterate  the  memory  of  his  failure,  proposed  that 
the  combined  armies  should  at  once  enter  Armenia,  and 
over-rim  it,  since  Volagases  and  his  Parthians  had  with- 
drawn. Corbulo  rephed  coldly — that  Mie  had  no  such 
orders  from  tlie  Emperor.  He  had  quitted  his  province 
to  rescue  the  threatened  legions  from  their  peril ;  now 
that  the  peril  was  past,  he  must  return  to  Syria,  since 
it  was  quite  uncertain  what  the  enemy  might  next 
attempt.  It  would  be  hard  work  for  his  infantry, 
tired  with  the  long  marches  it  had  made,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Parthian  cavalry,  which  was  fresh  and  would 
pass  rapidly  through  tlie  plains.'  The  generals  upon 
this  parted.  P©tus  wintered  in  Cappadocia ;  Corbulo 
returned  into  Sjrria,  where  a  demand  reached  him 

'  Tac  Am.  xt.  IS.  |     *  IMd.  ch.  16. 
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from  Volagases  that  he  would  evacuate  Mesopotamia. 
He  agreed  to  do  so  on  the  condition  that  Armenia 
should  be  evacuated  by  the  Parthians.^  To  this  Vola- 
gases consented  ;  since  he  had  re-estabhshed  Tiridates 
as  king,  and  the  Armenians  might  be  trusted,  if  left  to 
themselves,  to  prefer  Parthian  to  Eoman  ascendancy. 

There  was  now,  again,  a  pause  in  the  war  for  some 
months.      The   envoys   sent  by  Volagases  after  the 
capitulation  of  Paetus  reached  Eome  at  the  commence- 
ment of  spring^  (a.d.  63),  and  were  there  at  once  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience.     They  proposed  peace  on  the 
terms  that  Tiridates  should  be  recognised  as  king  of 
Armenia,  but  that  he  should  go  either  to  Eome,  or  to 
the  head  quarters  of  the  Eoman  legions  in  the  East,  in 
order  to  receive  investiture,  either  from  the  Emperor 
or  his  representative.     It  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
Nero  was  brought  to  believe  in  the  success  of  Vola- 
gases, so   entirely  had  he  trusted   the  dispatches  of 
Partus,  which  represented  the  Eomans  as  triumphant.^ 
When  the  state  of  affairs  was  fully  understood  from 
the  letters  of  Corbulo  and  the  accounts  given  by  a 
Eoman   officer  who  had   accompanied   the   Parthian 
envoys,  there  was  no  doubt  or  hesitation  as  to  the 
course  which  should  be  pursued.     The  Parthian  pro- 
posals must  be  rejected.     Eome  must  not  make  peace 
immediately  upon  a  disaster,  or  until  she  had  retrieved 
her  reputation  and  shown  her  power  by  again  taking 
the  offensive.     Pa3tus  was  at  once  recalled,  and  the 
whole  direction  of  the  war  given  to  Corbulo,  who  was 
intrusted  with   a  wide   spreading  and   extraordinary 
authoritv.^     The  Parthian  envoys  were  dismissed,  but 


»  Dio  Casa.  Ixii.  22 ;  Tac.  Ann. 
XV.  17. 

«  Tftc.  Ann.  xv.  24. 


»  Ibid.  ch.  26. 

*  Tacitus  compares   the  powers 
now  granted  to  Corbulo  witn  thoae 
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with  gifts,  which  seemed  to  show  that  it  was  not  so 
much  their  proposals,  as  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  had  been  made,  that  were  unpalatable.^ 
Another  legion  was  sent  to  the  East ;  and  the  semi- 
independent  princes  and  dynasts  were  exhorted  to 
support  Corbulo  with  zeal.  That  commander  used  his 
extraordinary  powers  to  draw  together,  not  so  much  a 
very  large  force,  as  one  that  could  be  thoroughly 
trusted ;  '^  and  collecting  his  troops  at  Melit^ne  (Mala- 
tiyeh),  made  his  arrangements  for  a  fresh  invasion. 

Penetrating  into  Armenia  by  the  road  formerly  fol- 
lowed by  LucuUus*,  Corbulo,  with  three  legions,  and 
probably  the  usual  proportion  of  allies — an  army  of 
about  30,000  men — advanced  against  the  combined 
Armenians  and  Parthians  under  Tiridates  and  Vola- 
gases,  freely  offering  battle,  and  at  the  same  time 
taking  vengeance,  as  he  proceeded,  on  the  Armenian 
nobles  who  had  been  especially  active  in  opposing 
Tigranes,  the  late  Eoman  puppet-king.^  His  march 
led  him  near  the  spot  where  the  capitulation  of  Paetus 
had  occurred  in  the  preceding  winter;  and  it  was 
while  he  was  in  this  neighbourhood  that  envoys  from 
the  enemy  met  him  with  proposals  for  an  accommoda- 
tion. GorbulO;  who  had  never  shown  himself  anxious 
to  push  matters  to  an  extremity,  readily  accepted  the 
overtures.  The  site  of  the  camp  of  Poetus  was  chosen 
for  the  place  of  meeting ;  and  there,  accompanied  by 
twenty  horsemen  each,  Tiridates  and  the  Eoman  general 

which  were  entrusted  to  Pompe^  .  to  be  corrected  from  Tacitus  (Amu 
by  the  Gabinian  law.     (See  on  thw    xv.  25). 

Merivale,  Howam  Empire^  vol.  L  p.  .      •  See  Tac,  Amh.  it.  26,  where 
66.)  ,  there  is  mention  of  his  obtaining 

*  Dio  attributes  to  Xert>  at  this    nicked    cohorts   from  £^i>t    and 
time  the  pnmosMl  of  fxactly  those    lllvricum. 
conditions  or  peace  which  he  re-        ^  n)id.  ch.  27. 
jected  (D.  Cass.  Ixil  2J).    He  is 
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held  an  interview.^  The  terms  proposed  and  agreed 
upon  were  the  same  that  Nero  had  rejected ;  and  thus 
the  Parthians  could  not  but  be  satisfied,  since  they  ob- 
tained all  for  which  they  had  asked.  Corbulo,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  content  to  have  made  the  arrangement 
on  Armenian  soil,  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  mtact 
and  unblemished  army,  and  held  possession  of  an 
Armenian  district ;  so  that  the  terms  could  not  seem 
to  have  been  extorted  by  fear,  but  rather  to  have  been 
allowed  as  equitable.  He  also  secured  the  immediate 
performance  of  a  ceremony  at  which  Tiridates  divested 
himself  of  the  regal  ensigns  and  placed  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  statue  of  Nero ;  and  he  took  security  for 
the  performance  of  the  promise  that  Tiridates  should 
go  to  Eome  and  receive  his  crown  fix)m  tlie  hands  of 
Nero,  by  requiring  and  obtaining  one  of  his  daughters 
as  a  hostage.  In  return,  he  readily  undertook  that 
Tiridates  should  be  treated  with  all  proper  honour 
during  his  stay  at  Rome,  and  on  his  journeys  to  and 
from  Italy,  assuring  Volagases,  who  was  anxious  on 
these  points,  tliat  Eome  regarded  only  the  substance, 
and  made  no  account  of  the  mere  show  and  trappings 
of  power.^ 

The  arrangement  thus  made  was  honestly  executed. 
After  a  delay  of  above  two  years,^  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  account,  Tiridates  set  out  upon  his  journey. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  by  a  number  of 
noble  youtlis,  among  whom  were  sons  of  Volagases 
and  of  Monobazus,  and  by  an  escort  of  three  thousand 
Parthian  cavalry.*    The  long  cavalcade  passed,  like  a 


>  Jhid.  ch.  28. 
»  Ibid.  chs.  29-31. 
'  The  arranfirement  was  made  in 
the  summer  of  a.d.  63.    Tiridates 


did   not    make  his  appearance   at 
Rome  till  the  spring  of   a.d.  66^ 
(See  Clinton,  F.B.  voL  I  p.  48.) 
«  Bio  CaM.  IxiiL  1,  2. 
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magnificent  triumphal  procession,  through  two-thirds  of 
the  Empire,  and  was  everywhere  warmly  welcomed 
and  sumptuously  entertained.  Each  city  which  lay 
upon  its  route  was  decorated  to  receive  it ;  and  the 
loud  acclaims  of  the  multitudes  expressed  their  satis- 
faction at  the  novel  spectacle.  The  riders  made  the 
whole  journey,  except  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont, 
by  land,  proceeding  through  Thrace  and  Dlyricmn 
to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,^  and  then  descending 
the  peninsula.  Their  entertainment  was  furnished  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  the 
treasury  800,000  sesterces  (about  6,250/.)  a  day :  ^  this 
outlay  was  continued  for  nine  months,  and  must  have 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  above  a  milhon  and  a 
half  of  our  money.  The  first  interview  of  the  Par- 
thian prince  with  his  nominal  sovereign  was  at  Naples, 
where  Nero  happened  to  be  staying.  According  to 
the  ordinary  etiquette  of  the  Koman  court,  Tiridates 
was  requested  to  lay  aside  his  sword  before  approach- 
ing the  Emperor ;  but  this  he  declined  to  do ;  and  the 
difficulty  seemed  serious  until  a  compromise  was  sug- 
gested, and  he  was  allowed  to  approach  wearing  his 
weapon,  after  it  had  first  been  carefully  fastened  to  the 
scabbard  by  nails.  He  then  drew  near,  bent  one  knee 
to  the  gromid,  interlaced  his  hands,  and  made  obeisance, 
at  the  same  time  saluting  the  Emperor  as  his  *  lord.'  * 

The  ceremony  of  the  investiture  was  performed  after- 
wards at  Eome.  On  the  night  preceding,  the  whole 
city  was  illuminated  and  decorated  with  garlands ;  the 
Forum,  as  morning  approached,  was  filled  with  *  the 


>  This  is  the  meaning  of  Dio 
(bdii.  7),  where  vnip  t6v  'lonov  has 
been  generally  translated  'across 
the  Adriatic/  instead  of  *  above  *  or 
'round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic/ 


which  is  the  true  meaning. 

2  Sueton.    Keron.    §    30. 
agrees  (Ixiii.  2). 

'  Dio  Cass.  I.8.C. 


Dio 
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people,'  arranged  in  their  several  tribes,  clothed  in 
white  robes  and  bearing  boughs  of  laurel ;  the  Prae- 
torians, in  their  splendid  arms,  were  drawn  up  in  two 
lines  from  the  further  extremity  of  the  Forum  to  the 
Eostra,  to  maintain  the  avenue  of  approach  clear ;  all 
the  roofs  of  the  buildings  on  every  side  were  thronged 
with  crowds  of  spectators;  at  break  of  day  Nero 
ai*rived  in  the  attire  appropriated  to  triumphs,  accom- 
panied by  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  his  body- 
guard, and  took  his  seat  on  the  Eostra  in  a  curule 
chair.  Tiridates  and  his  suite  were  then  introduced 
between  the  two  long  hues  of  soldiers ;  and  the  prince, 
advancing  to  the  Eostra,  made  an  oration,  which  (as 
reported  by  Dio)  was  of  a  sufficiently  abject  character.^ 
Nero  responded  proudly ;  and  then  the  Armenian 
prince,  ascending  the  Eostra  by  a  way  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  and  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  Eoman 
Emperor,  received  from  his  hand,  after  his  speech  had 
been  interpreted  to  the  assembled  Eomans,  the  coveted 
diadem,  the  symbol  of  Oriental  sovereignty.^ 

After  a  stay  of  some  weeks,  or  possibly  months,  at 
Eome,  during  which  he  was  entertained  by  Nero  with 
extreme  magnificence,  Tiridates  returned,  across  the 
Adriatic  and  through  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,^  to  his 
own  land.  The  circumstances  of  his  journey  and  his 
reception  involved  a  concession  to  Eome  of  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  formal  and  verbal 
acknowledgment.  The  substantial  advantage,  how- 
ever, remained   with   the  Parthians.      The  Eomans, 


*  According  to  this  author,  Tin- 
dates  said— 'Master,  I  am  a  de- 
scendant of  Ar^aces,  a  brother  of 
the  kings  Voloffasus  and  Pacorus  ; 
but  I  am  thy  slave.  I  have  come 
hither  to  thee,  who  art  my  God,  to 
worship  thee,  as  I  would  Mithras ; 


and  from  henceforth  my  fate  will 
be  whatever  thou  makest  it.  For 
thou  art  my  Fate  and  my  Fortune.' 
(D.  Cass.  Ixiii.  6.) 

•  Dio  Cass.  I.S.C.  j  Sueton.  Ner, 
§18. 

*  Dio  Cass.  bdii.  7. 
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both  in  the  East  and  at  the  capital,  were  flattered  by  a 
show  of  submission ;  but  the  Orientals  must  have  con- 
cluded that  the  long  struggle  had  terminated  in  an 
acknowledgment  by  Eome  of  Parthia  as  the  stronger 
power.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Lucullus,  Armenia  had 
been  the  object  of  contention  between  the  two  states, 
both  of  which  had  sought,  as  occasion  served,  to  place 
upon  the  throne  its  own  nominees.  E^cently  the 
rival  powers  had  at  one  and  the  same  time  brought 
forward  rival  claimants;  and  the  very  tangible  issue 
had  been  raised — Was  Tigranes  or  Tiridates  to  be 
king?  When  the  claims  of  Tigranes  were  finally, 
with  the  consent  of  Eome,  set  aside,  and  those  of 
Tiridates  allowed,  the  real  point  in  dispute  was  yielded 
by  the  Eomans.  A  Parthian,  the  actual  brother  of 
the  reigning  Parthian  king,  was  permitted  to  rule  the 
country  which  Rome  had  long  deemed  her  own.  It 
could  not  be  doubted  that  he  would  rule  it  in  accord- 
ance with  Parthian  interests.  His  Roman  investiture 
was  a  form  which  he  had  been  forced  to  go  through ; 
what  effect  could  it  have  on  him  in  the  future,  except 
to  create  a  feeUng  of  soreness?  The  arms  of  Vola- 
gases  had  been  the  real  force  which  had  placed  him 
upon  the  throne;  and  to  those  arms  he  must  have 
looked  to  support  him  in  case  of  an  emergency.  Thus 
Armenia  was  in  point  of  fact  relinquished  to  Parthia 
at  the  very  time  when  it  was  nominally  replaced 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Romans.^ 

There  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  time  at  which  Vola- 
gases  I.  ceased  to  reign.     The  classical  writers  give  no 


^  Writers  on  Roman  history  have 
not  always  seen  this.  But  Dean 
Merivale  well  observes,  in  con- 
cluding his  notice  of  the  events — 
<  While  Tiridates  did  homage  for 


his  kingdom  to  Nero,  he  tooi  tuf- 
fered  to  place  Mm&df  reaUy  under 
the  protection  of  Vologenu '  {^Roman 
Empirey  vol.  vii.  p.  20). 
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indication  of  the  death  of  any  Parthian  king  between 
the  year  a.d.  51,  when  they  record  the  demise  of 
Vonones  EL,  and  about  the  year  a.d.  90,  when  they 
speak  of  a  certain  Pacorus  as  occupying  the  throne.^ 
Moreover,  during  this  interval,  whenever  they  have 
occasion  to  mention  the  reigning  Parthian  monarch, 
they  always  give  him  the  name  of  Volagases.^  Hence 
it  has  been  customary  among  writers  on  Parthian 
liistory  to  assign  to  Volagases  I.  the  entire  period 
between  a.d.  51  and  a.d.  90 — a  space  of  thirty-nine 
years.^  Recently,  however,  the  study  of  the  Parthian 
coins  has  shown  absolutely  that  Pacorus  began  to 
reign  at  least  as  early  as  a.d.  78,*  while  it  has  raised  a 
suspicion  that  the  space  between  a.d.  51  and  a.d.  78 
was  shared  between  two  kings,^  one  of  whom  reigned 
from  A.D.  51  to  about  a.d.  G2,  and  the  other  from 
about  A.D.  02  to  A.D.  78.  It  has  been  j)roposed  to  call 
these  kings  respectively  Volagases  I.  and  Artabanus  IV. ,^ 
or  Volagases  I.  and  Volagases  JLJ  and  Parthian  history 
has  been  written  on  this  basis ;  ^  but  it  is  confessed 


'  Pacorufl  is  mentioned  as  kin^    June,  a.d.  78. 
of  Parthia  bv  Martial  in  an  epi-  .      *  The  coins  which  run  from  A2:  T 
gram  written  under  Domitian,  pro-  I  (a.d.  62)    to    HOT  (a.d.  76)  are 
bably  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,    thought  to    present   two    distinct 
which  was  from  a.d.  81  to  a.d.  96.    types  of  face,  one  of  which  is  found 

iMart  Epiff,  ix.  '36,  3.)     Clinton    always  before  a.d.  62,  and  the  other 
ates  the  epigram  a.d.  04  or  95    always  after  that  date.    This  seems 
(F,  R.  Tol.  i.  p.  79).  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  best  numis- 

^  See  Sueton.  Ner,  §  57;  Vesp,  matologist8,asMM.  Longperierand 
$  6 ;  Domit.  §  2 ;  Tac.  Hiift.  iv.  51 ;  '  De  Bartholomei,  Mr.  Lindsay,  and 
IMo  Cass.  Ixvi.  11;  Joseph.  BdL  '.  the  late  Mr.  De  Salis.  For  my  own 
J%ul.  yii.  5,  §  2,  and  7,  §  2.  .  part,  I  confess  I  am  unable  to  detect 

'  Vaillant,  Arsacid.    Imper.  pp.  i  any  clear  difference. 
249-292 ;  lleeren.  Manual  of  An^  \     ^  Lindsay,  IHsUry  and  Coinage^ 
citnt  Hidory,  5.  1303,  E.T. ;  Plate    p.  87. 

in  Smithes  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  ^  In  the  British  Museum  Colleo 
Roman  Biography,  yol.  i.  pp.  358,  1  tion,  arranged  by  the  late  Mr.  De 
359.  >  Salis,  these  names  are  adopted. 

*  A  coin  of  Pacorus,  hearing  hie  *  By  Mr.  Lindsay  {History  and 
name,  has  the  date  enx  ^aialov,  or  ,  Coinage,  pp.  71-101). 
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that  the   entire  absence   of   any  intimation   by  the 
classical  writers  that  there  was  any  change  of  monarch 
in  this  space,  or  that  the  Volagases  of  whom  they 
speak  as  a  contemporary  of  Vespasian  was  any  other 
than  the  adversary  of  Corbulo,  is  a  very  great  cUflSculty 
in  the  way  of  this  view  being  accepted  ;  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  two  kings  which  the  coins  indicate, 
may  have  been  contemporary  monarchs  reigning  in 
different  parts  of  Paithia.^     To  such  a  theory  there 
can  be  no  objection.      The  Parthian  coins   distinctly 
show  the  existence  under  the  later  Arsacidae  of  nume- 
rous pretenders,   or  rivab   to  the  true  monarch,  of 
whom  we  have  no  other  trace.     In  the  time  of  Vola- 
gases I.  there  was  (we  know)  a  revolt  in  Hyrcania,* 
which  was  certainly  not  suppressed  as  late  as  a.d.  75. 
The  king  who  has  been  called  Artabanus  TV.  or  Vola- 
gases n.  may  have  maintained  himself  in  this  region, 
while  Volagases  I.  continued  to  rule  in  the  Western 
provinces  and  to  be  the  only  monarch  known  to  the 
Eomans  and  the  Jews.     If  this  be  the  true  account  of 
the  matter,  we  may  regard  Volagases  I.  as  having 
most  probably  reigned  from  a.d.  51  to  about  a.d.  78 — 
a  space  of  twenty-seven  years. 


^  Lindsay,  History  mid  Coinagey 
p.  87. 

.  «  See  above,  pp.  26^271.  The 
revolt  appears  to  have  broken  out 
mA.i>.68(Tac-4nn.xiiL37).  We 
hear  of  it  as  continuing  in  a.b.  60 
(ibid.  xiv.  26),  and  again  in  a.d.  62 


(ibid.  xv.  1).  From  this  time  we 
have  no  distinct  mention  of  it  until 
A.D.  16y  when  it  appears  from  Jose- 
phus  {BeU.  Jud.  vii.  7,  {  4)  that  the 
revolt  had  succeeded,  and  that  a 
king  ruled  in  Hyrcania  who  waa 
completely  independent 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

jRestdls  of  the  Establishment  of  Tiridates  in  Armenia,  Long  period  of 
Peace  between  Parthia  and  Rome,  Obscurity  of  Parthian  History  at  this 
time.  Relations  of  Volayases  I,  with  Vespasian,  Invasion  of  Western 
Asia  by  the  Alani,  Death  of  Volayases  1,  and  Character  of  his  Reign, 
Accession  and  Long  Reign  of  Pacorus,  Relations  of  Pacorus^with 
Decebalus  of  Dacia,  Internal  Condition  of  Parthia  (firing  his  Reign, 
Death  of  Pacorus  and  Accession  of  Chosroes, 


*  Longa  Concordia  quietus  Oriens 


tantum  adTersus  Parthos  mine.' 
Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  6. 


The  establishment  of  Tiridates  asking  of  Armenia,  with 
tlie  joint  consent  of  Volagases  and  Nero,  inaugurated  a 
period  of  peace  between  the  two  Empires  of  Eome  and 
Parthia,  which  exceeded  half  a  century.^  This  result 
was  no  doubt  a  fortunate  one  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Western  Asia ;  but  it  places  the  modern  historian  of 
the  Parthians  at  a  disadvantage.  Hitherto  the  classical 
writers,  in  relating  the  wars  of  the  Syro-Macedonians 
and  the  Eomans,  have  furnished  materials  for  Parthian 
history,  which,  if  not  as  complete  as  we  might  wish,  have 
been  at  any  rate  fairly  copious  and  satisfactory.  Now, 
for  the  space  of  half  a  century,  we  are  left  without  any- 
thing like  a  consecutive  narrative,  and  are  thrown  upon 
scattered  and  isolated  notices,  which  can  form  only  a 
most  incomplete  and  disjointed  narrative.  The  reign  of 
Volagases  I.  appears  to  have  continued  for  about  twelve 
years  after  the  visit  of  Tiridates  to  Eome;^  and  no 


'  The  peace  dates  from  the  year 
A.D.  62,  when  the  anranffement  was 
made  with  Corhulo  (see  above, 
p.  280-281).    It  was  not  infringed 


until  the  great  expedition  of  Trajan 
in  A.D.  115. 
'  See  above,  p.  282. 
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more  than  three  or  four  events  are  known  as  having 
fallen  into  this  interval.  Our  knowledge  of  the  reign 
of  Pacorus  is  yet  more  scanty.  But  as  the  business  of 
the  workman  is  simply  to  make  the  best  use  that  he 
can  of  his  materiab,  such  a  sketch  of  this  dark  period 
as  the  notices  which  have  come  down  to  us  allow,  will 
now  be  attempted. 

When  the  troubles  which  followed  upon  the  death 
of  Nero  shook  the  Roman  world,  and  after  the  violent 
ends  of  Galba  and  Otho,  the  governor  of  Judasa, 
Vespasian,  resolved  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
imperial  power  (a.d.  69),  Volagases  was  at  once  in- 
formal by  envoys  of  the  event,  and  was  exhorted  to 
maintain  towards  the  new  monarch  the  same  peaceful 
attitude  which  he  had  now  for  seven  years  observed 
towards  his  predecessors.^  Volagases  not  only  com- 
plied with  the  request,  but  sent  ambassadors  in  return 
to  Vespasian,  while  he  was  still  at  Alexandria  (a.d.  70), 
and  offered  to  put  at  his  disposal  a  body  of  forty 
thousand  Parthian  cavalry.^  The  circumstances  of  his 
position  allowed  Vespasian  to  decline  this  magnificent 
proposal,  and  to  escape  the  odium  which  would  have 
attached  to  the  employment  of  foreign  troops  against  his 
countrymen.  His  generals  in  Italy  had  by  this  time 
carried  all  before  them ;  and  he  was  able,  after  thanking 
the  Parthian  monarch,  to  inform  him  that  peace  was  re- 
stored to  the  Eoman  world,  and  that  he  had  therefore 
no  need  of  auxiliaries.^  In  the  same  friendly  spirit 
in  which  he  had  made  this  offer,  Volagases,  in  the  next 
year  (a.d.  71),  sent  envoys  to  Titus  at  Zeugma,  who 
presented  to  him  the  Parthian  king's  congratulations  on 
his  victorious  conclusion  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  b^ged 

>  Tacit.  Hia.  ii.  82.  I  iv.  61. 

3  Sueton.  Vetp.  §  6 ;  Tac.  Hid.  \      *  Tadt.  Hid.  l.fl.c. 
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his  acceptance  of  a  crown  of  gold.  The  polite  atten- 
tion was  courteously  received;  and  before  allowing 
them  to  return  to  their  master,  the  young  prince  hos- 
pitably entertained  the  Parthian  messengers  at  a  ban- 
quet.* 

Soon  ifter  this,  circumstances  occurred  in  the  border 
state  of  CommagSn^  which  threatened  a  rupture  of 
the  fiiendly  relations  that  had  hitherto  subsisted  be- 
tween Volagases  and  Vespasian,'  Caesennius  Paetus, 
proconsul  of  Syria,  the  unsuccessful  general  in  the 
late  Armenian  war,  informed  Vespasian,  early  in  a.d.  72, 
that  he  had  discovered  a  plot,  by  which  Commag6n6, 
one  of  the  Eoman  subject  kingdoms,  was  to  be  de- 
tached from  the  Roman  alliance,  and  made  over  to  the 
Parthians.  Antiochus,  the  aged  monarch,  and  his  son 
Epiphanes  were,  according  to  Paetus,  both  concerned 
in  the  treason ;  and  the  arrangement  with  the  Parthians 
was,  he  said,  actually  concluded.  It  would  be  well  to 
nip  the  evil  in  the  bud.  K  the  transfer  of  territory 
once  took  place,  a  most  serious  disturbance  of  the 
Soman  power  would  follow.  Commag6n6  lay  west  of 
the  Euphrates;  and  its  capital  city,  Samasata  (the 
modem  Sumeisat),  commanded  one  of  the  points 
where  the  great  river  was  most  easily  crossed  ;  so  that, 
if  the  Parthians  held  it,  they  would  have  a  rcMwly 
access  at  all  times  to  the  Eoman  provinces  of  Capfwi- 
docia,  QUda,  and  Syria,  with  a  perfectly  safi*  r(»(rcMit. 
These  arguments  had  weight  with  VespaMian,  who 
seems  to  have  had  entire  confidence  in  l^l!tllH,  atid 
induced  him  to  give  the  proconsul  full  liberty  to  ncl 
as  he  thought  best.  Thus  empowered,  PiiitiiH  iit  own^ 
invaded  Commagfen^  in  force,  and  mentinn:  at  lirnt  witli 


»  JoMffh.  BdLJUinL  6,  S  2.     |     »  Ibid.  vU.  7,  |  I, 
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no  resistance  (for  the  Commagenians  were  either  in- 
nocent or  unprepared),  succeeded  in  occupying  Samo- 
sata  by  a  coup  de  main.  The  aged  king  wished  to 
yield  everything  without  a  blow;  but  his  two  sons, 
Epiphanes  and  Calhnicus,  were  not  to  be  restrained. 
They  took  arms,  and  at  the  head  of  such  a  force  as 
they  could  hastily  muster,  met  Paetus  in  the  field,  and 
fought  a  battle  with  him  which  lasted  the  whole  day, 
and  ended  without  advantage  to  either  side.  But  the 
decision  of  Antiochus  was  not  to  be  shaken ;  he  refused 
to  countenance  his  sons'  resistance,  and  quitting  Com- 
mag^n^,  passed  with  his  wife  and  daughters  into  the 
Eoman  province  of  CiUcia,  where  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Tarsus.  The  spirit  of  the  Commagenians 
could  not  hold  out  against  this  defection;  the  force 
collected  began  to  disperse ;  and  the  young  princes 
found  themselves  forced  to  fly,  and  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
Parthia,  which  they  reached  with  only  ten  horsemen.^ 
Volagases  received  them  with  the  courtesy  and  hos- 
pitality due  to  their  royal  rank ;  but  as  he  had  given 
them  no  help  in  the  struggle,  so  now  he  made  no  effort 
to  reinstate  them.  All  the  exertion  to  which  he  could 
be  brought  was  to  write  a  letter  on  their  behalf  to 
Vespasian,^  in  which  he  probably  declared  them  guilt- 
less of  the  charges  that  had  been  brought  against 
them  by  Psetus.  Vespasian,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  have 
become  conviaced  of  their  innocence ;  for  though  he 
allowed  CommagSn^  to  remain  a  Eoman  province,  he 


>  Joseph.  BeU.  Jud,  vii.  7,  §  2. 

'  This  may  possibly  have  been 
the  letter  to  which  Dio  Cassiiis 
alludes  (Ixvi.  11),  wherein  Vola- 
prases  addressed  the  Roman  emperor 
thus ;:— *  Arsaces,  King  of  Kings, 
to  FlaTiuB  y^spasianus,  sends 
greeting  *f .  whereto  Vespasian  was 


content  to  reply,  with  very  palpable 
irony,  '  Flavius  Vespasianua  to 
Arsaces,  King  of  Kings,  sends  greet- 
ing.* It  is,  however,  on  the  whole 
more  likely  that  the  letter  with  this 
heading  was  provoked  by  the  re- 
fusal of  Vespasian  to  help  the  Par- 
thian monarch  against  the  AlanL 
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permitted  the  two  princes  with  their  father  to  reside  at 
Koine,-  assigned  the  ex-monarch  an  ample  revenue, 
and  gave  the  family  an  honourable  status. 

It  was  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  years 
after  the  events  above  narrated/  that  Volagases  found 
himself  in  circumstances  which  impelled  him  to  send  a 
petition  to  the  Koman  Emperor  for  help.  The  Alani, 
a  Scythian  people,  who  had  once  dwelt  near  the 
Tanais^  and  the  Lake  Maeotis,  or  Sea  of  Azof,  but 
who  must  now  have  hved  further  to  the  East,  had 
determined  on  a  great  predatory  invasion  of  the  coun- 
tries west  of  the  Caspian  Gates,  and  having  made 
alliance  with  the  Hyrcanians,  who  were  in  possession 
of  that  important  pass,'  had  poured  into  Media  through 
it,  di'iven  King  Pacorus  to  the  mountains,  and  over-run 
the  whole  of  the  open  country.      From  hence  they 


»  A.D.  76. 

^  The  Alani  are  first  mentioned 
by  Dionysius  the  Geographer  (b.c. 
.*K)-10),  who  joins  them  with  the 
Daci  and  the  Taiiri  (Peinep,  306, 
30(3),  and  again  places  them  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  Agathyrsi 
(ii08,  309).  A  similar  position  (in 
the  south  of  Russia  in  Europe,  the 
modem  Ukraine)  b  assigned  to 
them  by  Pliny  (//.  N,  iv.  12,  §  26) 
and  Josephus  (Beil.  Jud.  vii.  7,  §  4). 
Seneca  (Thyett,  629)  places  them 
further  west,  upon  the  Isten 
IHolemy  has  two  bodies  of  Alani, 
one  in  the  position  above  described, 
the  other  in  Scythia  within  the 
lmau8,  north  and  partly  east  of  the 
Caspian  (Geograph.  ii.  14,  iii.  6, 
vi.  14).  It  must  have  been  from 
these  last,  the  successors,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxxi.  2),  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Massagetfie,  that  the  Alani 
came  who  attacked  Pacorus  and 
Tiridates.  Their  alliance  with  the 
Hyrcanians  shows  that  they  rounded 


the  south-east  comer  of  the  Cas- 

Sian,  and  their  passage  through  the 
fates  into  Media  and  Armenia 
equally  indicates  that  they  invaded 
those  countries  from  the  Ead. 
The  ethnolojjy  of  the  Alani  has 
been  much  disputed.  Some  regard 
them  as  Medes,  some  as  Teutons, 
others  as  Turks  or  Fins.  It  is  in 
favour  of  their  Finnish  origin  that 
Alani  and  Rhox-alani  are  significant 
in  Finnish,  Alani  (aiain)  meaning 
*  men,'  and  Rhox-alani  (ruots-aktin) 
'red-haired  men.'  A  special  con- 
nexion is  traced  between  the 
Alani  and  the  Os  or  Osethi  of  the 
Caucasus. 

'  This  implies  a  development  of 
Hyrcanian  power  not  otherwise 
recorded,  but  in  itself  not  impro- 
bable. The  *  Gates'  were  beyond 
the  limits  of  Hyrcania  Proper,  but 
closely  adjoined  upon  it,  ana  would 
be  likely  to  fall 
the  power  which 
mountain-tract. 
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had  passed  on  into  Armenia,  defeated  Tiridates  in  a 
battle,  and  almost  succeeded  in  capturing  him  by  means 
of  a  lasso.^     Volagases,  whose  subject-kings  were  thus 
rudely  treated,  and  who  might  naturally  expect  his 
own  proper  territories  to  be  next  attacked,  sent  in  this 
emergency  a  request  to  Vespasian  for  aid.     He  asked 
moreover  that  the  forces  put  at  his  disposal  should  be 
placed  under  the  command  of  either  Titus  or  Domitian,' 
probably  not  so  much  from  any  value  that  he  set  on 
their  mihtary  talents,  as  from  a  conviction  that  if  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  family  was  sent,  the  force 
which  accompanied  him  would  be  considerable.     We 
are   told  that  the  question,  whether  help  should  be 
given  or  no,  was  seriously  discussed  at  Eome,  and  that 
Domitian   was    exceedingly  anxious  that  the  troops 
should  go,  and  begged  that  he  might  be  their  com- 
mander.    But  Vespasian  was  disincUned  for  any  ex- 
penditure of  which  he  did  not  recognise  the  necessity, 
and  disliked  all  perilous  adventure.    His  own  refusal  of 
extraneous  support,  when  offered  by  his  rival,  ren- 
dered it  possible  for  him  to  reject  Volagases'  request 
without  incmring  the   charge   of   ingratitude.      The 
Parthians  were  therefore  left  to  their  own  resources ; 
and  the  result  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  invaders, 
after  ravaging  and  harrying  Media  and  Armenia  at 
their  pleasure,  carried  off  a  vast  number  of  prisoners 
and  an  enormous  booty  into  their  own  country.^ 

Soon  after  this,  Volagases  must  have  died.     The 
coins  of  his  successor*  commence  in  June,  a.d.  78,  and 


»  Joseph.  B,  J.  vii.  7,  §  2.  On  the 
use  of  the  lasao  by  Asiatics,  see 
Herod,  vii.  86;  Pausan.  i.  21,  §  8; 
Suidas,  ad  voc.  £f cpa,  &c. 

3  Sueton.  DamiL  §  2.  Compare 
Dio  Cass.  Ixvi.  16. 


'  Joseph.  I.8.C. 

♦  The  earliest  known  coin  of 
Pacorus  bears  date  eoT,  Aatoiw,* 
It  has  the  legend  [n']aK6pc  .... 
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thus  he  cannot  have  outlived  by  more  than  three  years 
the  irruption  of  the  Alani.     If  he  died,  as  is  most  pro- 
bable, in  the  spring  of  a.d.  78,  his  reign  would  have 
covered  the  space  of  twenty-seven  years.     It  was  an 
eventful  one  for  Parthia.     It  brought  the  second  period 
of  struggle  with  the  Eomans  to  an  end  ^  by  a  compro- 
mise which  gave  to  Home  the  shadow  and  to  Parthia 
the  substance  of  victory.     And  it  saw  the  first  com- 
pleted disintegration  of  the  Empire  in  the  successful 
revolt  of  Hyrcania — an  event  of  evil  portent.    Volagases 
was  undoubtedly  a  monarch  of  considerable  ability. 
He  conducted  with  combined  prudence  and  firnmess 
the  several  campaigns  against  Corbulo;    he  proved 
himself  far  superior  to  Paetus ;  exposed  to  attacks  in 
various  quarters  from  many  difierent  enemies,  he  re- 
pulsed all  foreign  invaders,  and,  as  against  thern^  main- 
tiiined  intact  the  ancient  dominions  of  the  Arsacidae. 
He  practically  added  Armenia  to  the  Empire.     Every- 
where success  attended  him,  except  against  a  domestic 
foe.     Hyrcania  seceded  during  his  reign,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  Peuthia  ever  afterwards  recovered 
it.    An  example  was  thus  set  of  successful  Arian  revolt 
against  the  hitherto  irresistible  Turanians,  which  may 
have  tended  in  no  sUght  degree  to  produce  the  insur- 
rection which  eventually  subverted  the  Parthian  Empire. 
The  successor  of  Volagases  I.  was  Pacorus,  whom 
most  writers  on  Parthian  history  have  regarded  as  his 
son.^    There  is,  however,  no  evidence  of  this  relation- 


^  The  first  period  of  struggle,  in  I  terminated  a.d.  68  by  Rome's  ac- 
wbich  either  state  sought  to  con-  '  ceptance  of  Tiridates.  This  wan 
q uer  territory  from  the  other,  lasted  ,  followed  by  a  peace  which  lasted 
from  B.C.  65  to  30,  and  was  sue-    fifty-three  years — from  a.d.  03  to 


ceeded  by  seventy  years  of  peace — 
from  B.C.  35  to  a.d.  35.  The 
second,  for  supremacy  over  Ar- 
menia,   commenced  aj).  35,   and 


A.D.  115. 

'  Vaillant,  Arsac.  Imp,  p.  290 ; 
Plate  in  Smith's  Bio^,  Dict,^  vol.  L 
p.  359;  Lewis,  JTutory  of  the  P^- 
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ship ;  and  the  chief  reason  for  regarding  Pacorus  as 
belonging  even  to  the  same  branch  of  the  Arsacidae 
with  Volagases  I.  is  his  youth  at  his  accession,  indi- 
cated by  the  beardless  head  upon  his  early  coins, 
which  is  no  doubt  in  favour  of  his 
having  been  a  near  relation  of  the 
preceding  king.  The  Parthian  coins 
show  that  his  reign  continued  at 
least  till  A.D.  93  ;  it  may  have  lasted 
considerably  longer,  for  the  earliest 
date  on  any  coin  of  Chosroes  is 
^r.  Seleuc.  421,  or  a.d.  110.  The  accession  of  Chos- 
roes has  been  conjecturally  assigned  to  a.d.  108, 
which  would  allow  to  Pacorus  the  long  reign  of  thirty 
years.  Of  this  interval  it  can  only  be  said  that,  so 
far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  it  was  almost  wholly  un- 
eventful. We  know  absolutely  nothing  of  this  Pacorus, 
except  that  he  gave  encouragement  to  a  person  who 
pretended  to  be  Nero;  that  he  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified Ctesiphon ;  ^  that  he  held  friendly  communica- 
tions with  Decebalus,  the  great  Dacian  chief,  who 
was  successively  the  adversary  of  Domitian  and  Tra- 
jan ;  and  that  he  sold  the  sovereignty  of  Osrhoene 
at  a  high  price  to  the  Edessene  prince  who  was  con- 
temporary with  him.  The  Pseudo-Nero  in  question 
appears  to  have  taken  refuge  with  the  Parthians  in  the 
year  a.d.  89,  and.  to  have  been  demanded  as  an  im- 
postor by  Domitian.2     Pacorus  was  at  first  inclined  to 


thian  Empire,  p.  318.  Lindsay 
(History  and  Coinage,  p.  101) 
suffsrests  that  he  was,  not  the  son 
of  Volagases  I.,  but  his  grandson. 

*  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.  *  Ctesi- 
phon,  quam  .  .  .  rex  Pacorus,  in- 
colarum  viribus  amplificatam  et 
mosnibuB,    Oraeco  indito   nomine. 


Persidis     effecit    specimen    sum- 
mum.' 

'  Sueton.  Neron,  §  57.  '  Denique, 
cum  post  viginti  annos,  adolescente 
me,  extitisset  conditionis  incertae, 
qui  se  Neronem  esse  jactaret,  tarn 
favorabile  nomen  ejus  apud  Parthoa 
fuit,  ut  yehementer  adjutus,  et 
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protect,  and  even  to  assist  him,  but  after  a  while  was 
induced  to  give  him  up,  probably  by  a  threat  of  hosti- 
hties.  The  communication  with  the  Dacian  chief  was 
most  likely  earlier.  The  Dacians,  in  one  of  those  in- 
cursions into  Moesia  which  they  made  during  the  first 
years  of  Domitian,  took  captive  a  certain  CalUdromus,^ 
a  Greek,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  name,  slave  to  a 
Boman  of  some  rank,  named  liberius  Maximus.  This 
prisoner  Decebalus  (we  are  told)  sent  as  a  present  to 
Pacorus,  in  whose  service  and  favour  he  remained  for 
a  number  of  years.  This  circumstance,  insignificant 
enough  in  itself,  acquires  an  interest  fi*om  the  indication 
which  it  gives  of  intercommunication  between  the 
enemies  of  Eome,  even  when  they  were  separated  by 
vast  spaces,  and  might  have  been  thought  to  have  been 
wholly  ignorant  of  each  other's  existence.  Decebalus 
can  scarcely  have  been  drawn  to  Pacorus  by  any  other 
attraction  than  that  which  always  subsists  between 
enemies  of  any  great  dominant  power.  He  must  have 
looked  to  the  Parthian  monarch  as  a  friend  who  might 
make  a  diversion  on  his  behalf  upon  occasion ;  and  that 
monarch,  by  accepting  his  gift,  must  be  considered  to 
have  shown  a  willingness  to  accept  this  kind  of 
relation. 

The  sale  of  the  Osrhoene  territory  to  Abgarus  by 
Pacorus^  was  not  a  fact  of  much  consequence.  It 
may  indicate  an  exhaustion  of  his  treasury,  resulting 
from  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  on  the  enlargement 
and  adornment  of  the  -capital,  but  otherwise  it  has  no 
bearing   on   the  general    condition  of    the    Empire. 


rv 


redditus  sit.'  The  '  twenty  years ' 
of  this  passage,  dating  from  the 
death  of  Nero,  a.d.  09,  fix  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  Pseudo-Nero  to 
89,    the    ninth   year   of  Do- 


mitian. 

»  PUn.jE3p.x.  16.    'Callidromum 
.    .    .    captum  a  Susago  in  Mauia, 

'  Suidaa  ad  toc  wv^riy. 
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Perhaps  the  Parthian  feudatories  generally  paid  a  price 
for  their  investiture.  If  they  did  not,  and  the  case  of 
Abgarus  was  peculiar,  still  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
purchase  at  all  altered  his  position  as  a  Parthian  sub- 
ject. It  was  not  until  they  transferred  their  allegiance 
to  Eome  that  the  Osrhoene  princes  struck  coins,  or 
otherwise  assumed  the  status  of  kings.  Up  to  the  time 
of  M.  AureUus  they  continued  just  as  much  subject  to 
Parthia  as  before,  and  were  far  from  acquiring  a  posi- 
tion of  independence. 

There  is  reaSon  to  beheve  that  the  reign  of  Pacorus 
was  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  internal  contentions. 
We  hear  of  an  Artabanus^  as  king  of  Parthia  in  a.d.  79; 
and  the  Parthian  coins  of  about  this  period  present  us 
with  two  very  marked  types  of  head,  both  of  them 
quite  unhke  that  of  Pacorus,^  which  must  be  those  of 
monarchs  who  either  contended  with  Pacorus  for  the 
crown,  or  ruled  contemporaneously  with  him  over 
other  portions  of  the  Parthian  Empire.  Again,  towards 
the  close  of  Pacorus's  reign,  and  early  in  that  of  his 
recognised  successor,  Chosroes,  a  monarch  called 
Mithridates  is  shown  by  the  coins  to  have  borne  sway 


»  Zonaras,  p.  578,  B.  The  date 
is  fixed  by  the  mention  immediately 
afterwards  of  the  great  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  in  the  reign  of  Titus, 
which  belonfifs  to  a.d.  79. 

'  One  of  these^  of  whom  there  is 


a  coin  in  the  Brit.  Mub.  dated  B^T, 
or  A.D.  80, 81,  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  the  Artalraoius  of  Zonaras.  The 
other,  whose  head  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent, has  been  identified  witn  the 
Volagases  who  succeeded  Chosroes. 


Sarly  Coin  of  VoIa^asM  U. 


Coin  of  MithridatM  TV* 
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coming  to  an  end,  and  that  they  might  expect  shortly 
to  be  once  more  attacked  by  their  old  enemy,  they 
might  well  desire  to  have  upon  the  throne  a  prince  of 
ripe  years  and  approved  judgment  A  raw  youth 
w^ould  certainly  have  been  quite  unfit  to  cope  with 
the  age,  the  experience,  and  the  military  genius  of 
Trajan. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

Jitf^m  ^f  Ckotroe*,  Gemera!  comditiom  €f  Onemial  A^mrt  pirm  o  knmdU  to 
Trajatu  Tr^'oi'*  Schemes  of  Com^mtL  £a^a*tjf  of  Ckov)»t$  to  Tnqfcm 
fmU,  GrtaS  Kjpeditiom  of  Trajan.  Campaijfn  of  A.iu  115.  Camfkrifm 
ofAJi.  lia  DeatM  of  Trtgam^  amd  reirnqmuMtntiti  ofkii  Darikiam  Com- 
qmeti*  by  Hadriam,  Ifdertiew  of  CJ^otroes  witJk  HodrioM^  It»  Comft- 
jiioices.     Dttdk  of  C%o§roe$  «md  Acce$tiam  of  Volagtue$  II. 

*  Ad  OfTtimi  flolis.  macte  geotes  quae  inter  Indiim  et  Enphmtem  amnm 
incljto*  mnt,  oqdcqssk  beUo.' — Awl.  Vict-  HUi.  §  13. 

The  general  state  of  Oriental  affairs  at  the  accession  of 
Chosroes  seems  to  have  been  the  following.  Upon  the 
demise  of  Tiridates  (about  a.d.  100),*  Pacorus  had 
established  upon  the  Armenian  throne  one  of  his  sons, 
named  Exedares,  or  Axidares,  and  this  prince  had 
thenceforth  reigned  as  king  of  Armenia  Avithout  making 
any  application  to  Eome  for  investiture,  or  acknow- 
ledging in  any  way  the  right  of  the  Romans  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Armenian  succession.*  Trajan,  suffi- 
ciently occupied  in  the  West,*  had  borne  this  insult. 
When,  however,  in  A.D.  114,  the  subjugation  of  Dacia 
was  completed,  and  the  Eoman  Emperor  found  his 
hands  free,  he  resolved  to  turn  his  arms  towards  Asia, 
and  to  make  the  Armenian  difficulty  a  pretext  for  a 


»  The  date  here  is  uncertain;  and    dejojed  him. 
it  IB  even  not  quite  clear  whether        *  Dio  Ciim.1itiu.  1.. 
Exedare*  was  placed   on   the   Ai- 1      ».The     Dacian    VVar     occiimed 
menian     throne  bv      Pacorus    or     Tmjan  from  a.d.  101  to  a.d.  lOO, 
Chosroee.  It  seems;  however,  scarce-  j  The  rear  A.D.  107  was  spent    in 
It  likelv  that  Tiridates  should  have  ■  securing  P<>^^^  <>f  the  Dscisn 
fiyed  m'uch  bevond  a.d.  100,  or  that  |  temto^    (Clinton,  F,  i?.,  vol  i. 
Chosroes.  if   lie    had    established    pp.  884)4.) 
Eudara,  should   have  so  readily  , 


I 
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great  military  expedition,  designed  to  establish  un- 
mistakably the  supremacy  of  Kome  throughout  the 
East.  The  condition  of  the  East  at  once  called  for  the 
attention  of  Kome,  and  was  eminently  favourable  for 
the  extension  of  her  influence  at  this  period.  Disin- 
tegrating forces  were  everywhere  at  work,  tending  to 
produce  a  confusion  and  anarchy  which  invited  the 
interposition  of  a  great  power,  and  rendered  resistance 
to  such  a  power  diflScult.  Christianity,  which  was 
daily  spreading  itself  more  and  more  widely,  acted  as 
a  dissolvent  upon  the  previously-existing  forms  of 
society,  loosening  the  old  ties,  dividing  man  from  man 
by  an  irreconcilable  division,  and  not  giving  much 
indication  as  yet  of  its  power  'to  combine  and  unite. 
Judaism,  embittered  by  persecution,  had  from  a  nation- 
ality become  a  conspiracy ;  and  the  disafiected  adherents 
of  the  Mosaic  system,  dispersed  through  all  the  countries 
of  the  East,  formed  an  explosive  element  in  the  popu- 
lation which  involved  the  constant  danger  of  a  cata- 
strophe.^ The  Parthian  political  system  was  also,  as 
already  remarked,  giving  symptoms  of  breaking  up. 
Those  bonds  which  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  had 
sufliced  to  hold  together  a  heterogeneous  kingdom  ex- 
tending from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  and  from 
the  Oxus  to  the  Southern  Ocean,  were  beginning  to 
grow  weak,  and  the  Parthian  Empire  appeared  to  be 
falling  to  pieces.  There  seemed  to  be  at  once  a  call 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  fjresh  arrangement  of  the 
East,  for  the  introduction  of  a  unifying  power,  such 
as  Eome  recognised  in  her  own  administrative  system, 
which  should  compel  the  crumbhng  atoms  of  the 
Oriental  world  once  more  into  cohesion. 


*  Some  good  remarks  on  these  I  Merivale*8  Roman  Empire^  voL  yiii 
subjects  will    be   found  in  Dean  I  pp.  134-153. 
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To  this  call  Trajan  responded.  His  vast  ambition 
had  been  whetted,  rather  than  satiated,  by  the  conquest 
of  a  barbarous  nation,  and  a  single,  not  very  valuable, 
province.  In  the  East  he  might  hope  to  add  to  the 
Eoman  State  half  a  dozen  countries  of  world-wide 
repute,  the  seats  of  ancient  empires,  the  old  homes  of 
Asiatic  civilisation,  countries  associated  with  the  im- 
mortal names  of  Sennacherib  and  Sardanapalus,  Cyrus, 
Darius,  and  Alexander.  The  career  of  Alexander  had 
an  attraction  for  him,  which  he  was  fain  to  confess ;  ^ 
and  he  pleased  himself  by  imitating,  though  he  could 
not  hope,  at  his  age,  to  equal  it.  His  Eastern  expedi- 
tion was  conceived  very  much  in  the  same  spirit  as 
that  of  Crassus ;  ^  but  he  possessed  the  military  ability 
in  which  the  Triumvir  was  deficient,  and  the  enemy 
whom  he  had  to  attack  was  grown  less  formidable. 

Trajan  commenced  his  Eastern  expedition  in  a.d.  114, 
seven  years  after  the  close  of  the  Dacian  War.  He 
was  met  at  Athens  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  by 
envoys  from  Chosroes,  who  brought  him  presents,  and 
made  representations  which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
induce  him  to  consent  to  peace.®  Chosroes  stated  that 
he  had  deposed  his  nephew,  Exedares,  the  Armenian 
prince  whose  conduct  had  been  offensive  to  Rome; 
and  proposed  that,  as  the  Armenian  throne  was  thereby 
vacant,  it  should  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Parthamasiris,  Exedares'  brother.  This  prince  would 
be  willing,  he  said,  to  receive  investiture  at  the  hands 
of  Eome ;  and  he  requested  that  Trajan  would  transmit 
to  him  the  symbol  of  sovereignty.  The  accommoda- 
tion suggested  would  have  re-established  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries  towards  Armenia  on  the  basis  on 


»  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  29.  |     »  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  17. 

'  See  aboye,  p.  160. 
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which  they  had  been  placed  by  the  agreement  between 
Volagases  and  Nero.  It  would  have  saved  the  credit 
of  Kome,  while  it  secured  to  Parthia  the  substantial 
advantage  of  retaining  Armenia  under  her  authority 
and  protection.  Trajan  might  weU  have  consented  to 
it,  had  his  sole  object  been  to  reclaim  the  rights  or  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  his  country.  But  he  had  dis- 
tinctly made  up  his  mind  to  aim,  not  at  the  re-estab- 
hshment  of  any  former  condition  of  things,  but  at  the 
placing  of  matters  in  the  East  on  an  entirely  new  foot- 
ing.^ He  therefore  gave  the  ambassadors  of  Chosroes 
a  cold  reception,  declined  the  gifts  offered  him,  and 
replied  to  the  proposals  of  accommodation,  that  the 
friendship  of  kings  was  to  be  measured  by  deeds  rather 
than  by  words — ^he  would  therefore  say  nothing,  but 
when  he  reached  Syria,  would  act  in  a  becoming 
manner.^  The  envoys  of  the  Parthian  monarch  were 
obliged  to  return  with  this  unsatisfactory  answer ;  and 
Chosroes  had  to  wait  and  see  what  interpretation  it 
would  receive  from  the  course  of  events. 

During  the  later  months  of  autumn,  Trajan  advanced 
from  Athens  to  Antioch.*  At  that  luxurious  capital, 
he  mustered  his  forces  and  prepared  for  the  campaign 
of  the  ensuing  year.  Abg<irus,  the  Osrhoene  prince 
who  had  lately  purchased  his  sovereignty  fix)m 
Pacorus,*  sent  an  embassy  to  him  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  with  presents  and  an  offer  of  friendship.^ 
Parthamasiris  also  entered  into  communications  with 
him,  first  assuming  the  royal  title,  and  then,  when  his 
letter  received  no  answer,  dropping  it,  and  addressing 


^  Dio  callB  the  Annenian  matter 
a  mere  pretext,  and  Trajan^s  love  of 
glory  toe  real  cause  of  the  war 
(Ixviii.  17). 


(ibid.  I.8.C.) 
3  Clinton, -F. -R.  vol.  i.  p.  98. 

*  See  above,  p.  294. 

*  Dio  Caas.  Ixviii.  18. 
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the  Eoman  Emperor  as  a  mere  private  person.^  Upon 
this  act  of  self-humiliation,  negotiations  were  com- 
menced. Parthamasiris  was  encouraged  to  present 
himself  at  the  Eoman  camp,  and  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  would  there  receive  from  Trajan,  as 
Tiridates  had  received  from  Nero,  the  emblem  of 
sovereignty  and  permission  to  rule  Armenia.  The 
military  preparations  were,  however,  continued.  Vigo- 
rous measures  were  taken  to  restore  the  discipline  of 
the  Syrian  legions,  which  had  suffered  through  the 
long  tranquillity  of  the  East  and  the  enervating  in- 
fluence of  the  climate.^  With  the  spring  Trajan  com- 
menced his  march.  Ascending  the  Euphrates  to 
Samosata,  and  receiving  as  he  advanced  the  submission 
of  various  semi-independent  dynasts  and  princes,  he 
took  possession  of  Satala  and  Elegeia,  Armenian  cities 
on  or  near  the  Euphrates,  and  establishing  himself  at 
the  last-named  place,  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Partha- 
masiris. That  prince  shortly  rode  into  the  Eoman 
camp,  attended  by  a  small  retinue  ;  and  a  meeting  was 
arranged,  at  which  the  Parthian,  in  the  sight  of  the 
whole  Eoman  army,  took  the  diadem  from  his  brows 
and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Eoman  Emperor,  expect- 
ing to  have  it  at  once  restored  to  him.  But  Trajan 
had  determined  otherwise.  He  made  no  movement ; 
and  the  army,  prepared  no  doubt  for  the  occasion, 
shouted  with  all  their  might,  saluting  him  anew  as 
Imperator,  and  congratulating  him  on  his  'bloodless 
victory.'  ^  Parthamasiris  felt  that  he  had  fallen  into  a 
trap,  and  would  gladly  have  turned  and  fled ;  but  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  the  Eoman  troops  and 


»  Ibid.  ch.  10. 

^  Front  o,  l^inn'p.  Hist,  in   his 
Oj)€ra  uieditOf  vol.  ii.  p.  Ii40. 


'  NiViyv    avnifiov    tivofuii^op    (Dio 

Cass.  Ixviii.  10). 
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virtually  a  prisoner.  Upon  this  he  demanded  a  private 
audience,  and  was  conducted  to  the  Emperor's  tent, 
where  he  made  proposals  which  were  coldly  rejected, 
and  he  was  given  to  understand  that  he  must  r^ard 
his  crown  as  forfeited.  It  was  further  required  of  him 
that,  to  prevent  false  rumours,  he  should  present  him- 
self a  second  time  at  the  Emperor's  tribunal,  prefer  his 
requests  openly,  and  hear  the  Imperial  decision.  The 
Parthian  consented.  With  a  boldness  worthy  of  his 
high  descent,  he  aflirmed  that  he  had  neither  been 
defeated  nor  made  prisoner,  but  had  come  of  his  own 
free  will  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Eoman  chief,  in 
the  full  expectation  of  receiving  from  him,  as  Tiridates 
had  received  from  Nero,  the  crown  of  Armenia,  con- 
fident, moreover,  that  in  any  case  he  would  suffer  no 
wrong,  but  be  allowed  to  depart  in  safety.  Trajan 
answered  that  he  did  not  intend  to  give  the  crown  of 
Armenia  to  any  one — the  country  belonged  to  the 
Eomans,  and  should  have  a  Eoman  governor.  As  for 
Partliamasiris,  he  was  free  to  go  whithersoever  he 
pleased,  and  his  Parthian  attendants  might  accompany 
him.  The  Armenians,  however,  must  remain.  They 
were  Eoman  subjects,  and  owed  no  allegiance  to 
Parthia.^ 

The  tale  thus  told,  with  no  appearance  of  shame,  by 
the  Eoman  historian,  Dio  Cassius,  is  sufficiently  dis- 
graceful to  Trajan,  but  it  does  not  reveal  to  us  the 
entire  baseness  of  his  conduct.  We  learn  from  other 
writers,^  two  of  them  contemporary  with  the  events, 
that  the  pompous  dismissal  of  Parthamasiris  with  leave 
to    go  wherever    he    chose,   was   a  mere  pretence. 


»  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  20. 
*  Eutrop.  Breviar,  viii.  8;  Fronto, 
Princip.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  849  j  Airian, 


Fr.  16.     Fronto  and  Arrian  wew 
contemporary  with  Trajan. 
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Trajan  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  if  not  before  the 
interview,  at  any  rate  in  the  course  of  it,  that  the 
youth  was  dangerous,  and  could  not  be  allowed  to  live. 
He  therefore  sent  troops  to  arrest  him  as  he  rode  off 
from  the  camp,  and  when  he  offered  resistance,  caused 
him  to  be  set  upon  and  slain.  This  conduct  he  after- 
wards strove  to  justify  by  accusing  the  yoimg  prince  of 
having  violated  the  agreement  made  at  the  interview ;  ^ 
but  even  the  debased  moral  sense  of  his  age  was  re- 
volted by  .his  act,  and  declared  the  grounds  whereon 
he  excused  it  insufficient.  Good  faith  and  honour  had 
been  sacrificed  (it  was  said)  to  expediency — the  repu- 
tation of  Kome  had  been  tarnished — it  would  have 
been  better,  even  if  Parthamasiris  were  guilty,  to  have 
let  him  escape,  than  to  have  punished  him  at  the  cost 
of  a  pubHc  scandal.^  So  strongly  was  the  disgrace 
felt,  that  some  (it  seems)  endeavoured  to  exonerate 
Trajan  from  the  responsibihty  of  having  contrived  the 
deed,  and  to  throw  the  blame  of  it  on  Exedares,  the 
ex-king  of  Armenia  and  brother  of  Parthamasiris. 
But  Trajan  had  not  sunk  so  low  as  to  shift  his  fault  on 
another.  He  declared  openly  that  the  act  was  his 
own,  and  that  Exedares  had  had  no  part  in  it.* 

The  death  of  Parthamasiris  was  followed  by  the 
complete  submission  of  Armenia.*  Chosroes  made  no 
attempt  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  nephew,  or  to 
contest  with  Trajan  the  possession  of  the  long-disputed 
territory.  A  Uttle  doubt  seems  for  a  short  time  to 
have  been  entertained  by  the  Eomans  as  to  its  disposal. 


*  "On  trpHro^  irapafiaivuv  rd 
tvyKkliuva  kTvxt  r^c  ^«f}C*  (AjnaD| 
I.8.C.) 

'  See  Fronto,  1.8.C 

'  See  the  fragment  of  Arrian 
given  by  Saidafl,  ad  voe.  yvumt,, 
which  consists  of  words  that  Arrian 


must  have  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Trajan  : — ncpi  llapOafiaaipov  ikf 
uifjf^i  ^A^tiapov  tlvatf  i\\'  iavrov  rrjv 
ypuaiV  &rc  irpwro^f  K,r,\,  (See  aboTe| 
note  *.) 
«  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  21. 
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The  right  of  Exedaxes  to  be  reinstated  in  his  former 
kingdom  ^  was  declared  by  some  to  be  clear ;  and  it 
was  probably  urged  that  the  injuries  which  he  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Chosroes  would  make  him  a 
sure  Eoman  ally.  But  these  arguments  had  no  weight 
with  Trajan.  He  had  resolved  upon  his  course.  An 
end  should  be  put,  at  once  and  for  ever,  to  the  per- 
petual intrigues  and  troubles  inseparable  from  such 
relations  as  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  Eome  and 
the  Armenian  kingdom.  The  Greater  and  the  Lesser 
Armenia  should  be  annexed  to  the  Empire,  and  should 
form  a  single  Eoman  province.^  This  settled,  attention 
was  turned  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  Alliance 
was  made  with  Anchialus,  king  of  the  Heniochi  and 
Macheloni,  and  presents  were  sent  to  him  in  return  for 
those  which  his  envoys  had  brought  to  Trajan.^  A 
new  king  was  given  to  the  Albanians.  Friendly  rela- 
tions were  estabUshed  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Iberi, 
Sauromatae,  Colchi,  and  even  with  the  tribes  settled  on 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.*  The  nations  of  these  parts 
were  taught  that  Eome  was  the  power  which  the  in- 
habitants even  of  the  remote  East  and  North  had  most 
to  fear ;  and  a  wholesome  awe  was  instilled  into  them 
which  would,  it  was  hoped,  conduce  to  the  general 
tranquilUty  of  the  Empire. 

But  the  objects  thus  accomphshed,  considerable  as 
they  were,  did  not  seem  to  the  indefatigable  Emperor 
sufficient  for  one  year.  Having  settled  the  affairs  of 
the  North-east,  and  left  garrisons  in  the  chief  Armenian 
strongholds,^  Trajan  marched  southwards  to  Edessa, 


^  Arrian,  ap.  Suid.  ad  voc,  ap' 

»  Eutrop.  Breviar,  viii.  2 ;  Hist, 
Miscell.  X.  3,  p.  206  (ed.  Eyasen- 
hardt,  Berolin.  1868). 


•  Bio  Cass.  Ixviii.  19. 

*  Eutrop.  I.8.C. :  Hist.Misc  Ls-C; 
Plin.  JEp.  X.  18-16. 

»  Dio  Caas.  IxviiL  21. 
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the  capital  of  the  province  of  Osrhodn^,  and  there  re- 
ceived the  humble  submission  of  Abgarus,  who  had 
hitherto  wavered  between  the  two  contending  powers.^ 
Manisares,  a  satrap  of  these  parts,  who  had  a  quarrel 
of  his  own  with  Chosroes,  also  embraced  his  cause,^ 
while  other  chiefs  wavered  in  their  allegiance  to 
Parthia,  but  feared  to  trust  the  invader.  Hostihties 
were  commenced  by  attacks  in  two  directions — south- 
ward against  the  tract  known  as  Anthemusia,  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Khabour;^  and  eastward 
against  Batnas,  Nisibis,  and  the  mountain  region 
known  as  Gordyene,  or  the  Mons  Masius.*  Success 
attended  both  these  movements ;  and,  before  winter  set 
in,  the  Eomans  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
wliole  of  Upper  Mesopotamia,  and  had  even  pushed 
southwards  as  far  as  Singara,^  a  town  on  the  skirts  of 
the  modern  Sinjar  mountain-range.  Mesopotamia  was 
at  once,  like  Armenia,  '  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
Eoman  province/  Medals  were  issued  representing 
the  conqueror  with  these  subject  countries  at  his  foot ;® 
and  the  obsequious  Senate  conferred  the  title  of 
'  Partliicus '  upon  the  Imperator,^  who  had  thus  robbed 
the  Parthians  of  two  provinces. 

According   to  some,  the  head-quarters  of  Trajan 
dming  the  ensuing  winter  were  at  Nisibis  or  Edessa,® 


^  Dio    Cas8.    (I.8.C.)      Compare 
ch.  18. 
•    a  Ibid.  ch.  22. 

*  Suidas  ad  VOC,  vtfttiyfitrovrau 

^  The  captures  of  Nisibb  and 
BatnsB  are  mentioned  by  Dio 
(IxyiiL  23).  The  general  reduction 
of  the  Cardueni  (Kurds),  or  in- 
habitants of  Gordyen^,  is  attested 
by  Eutropius  (1.8.c.)  and  the 
Historia  MUceUa  (Ls.c). 

*  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  22. 

*  See  a  representation  in  Vail- 


lant*8  Hist,  Arsac.  p.  312,  and 
compare  Eckhel,  Doct.  JVum.  toL  tI. 
p.  438. 

'  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  23. 

*  So  Dean  Merivale  (Horn, 
Empire,  vol.  viii.  p.  162),  following 
Francke.  I  differ  with  reluctance 
and  hesitation ;  but.  on  the  whole, 
Dio,  as  reported  oy  Xiphilinus, 
seems  to  me  our  safest  guide  for 
the  general  course  of  the  events  of 
this  period. 
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but  the  nexus  of  the  narrative  in  Dio  seems  rather  to 
require;  and  the  other  ancient  notices  to  allow,  the 
behef    that  he   returned   to   Syria  and  wintered    at 
Antioch,^  leaving  his  generals  in  possession  of  the 
conquered  regions,  with  orders  to  make  every  prepara- 
tion for  the  campaign  of  the  next  year.     Among  other 
instructions  which  they  received  was  the  command  to 
build  a  large  fleet  at  Nisibis,  where  good  timber  was 
abundant,^  and  to  prepare  for  its  transport   to   the 
Tigris,  at  the  point  where  that  stream  quits  the  moun- 
tains and  enters  on  the  open  country.*    Meanwhile,  in 
the  month  of  December,*  the  magnificent  Syrian  capital, 
where  Trajan  had  his  head-quarters,  was  visited  by  a 
calamity  of  a  most  appalhng  character.     An  earth- 
quake, of   a  violence  and  duration   unexampled  in 
ancient  times,  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  its  edifices, 
and  buried  in  their  ruins  vast  multitudes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants and  of  the  strangers  that  had  flocked  into  the 
town  in  consequence  of  the  Imperial  presence     Many 
Eomans  of  the  highest  rank  perished,  and  among  them 
M.  Virgilianus  Pedo,  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  year. 
The  Emperor  himself  was  in  danger,  and  only  escaped 
by  creeping  through  a  window  of  the  house  in  which 


^  Dio  distinctlj  places  the  earth- 
qunke  at  Antioch  and  Trajan*8 
escape  from  its  perils  at  the  close 
of  the  campaign  of  a.d.  115,  which 
he  terminates  with  the  captures  of 
Niitibis  and  Batnn  (Xiphil.  EpU, 
Dion,  p.  249).  Malala  aiso  assigns 
the  earthquake  to  this  winter,  Dec. 
115  (xi.  p.  359).  1  do  not  under- 
stand the  argument  of  Clinton, 
that  the  death  of  Pedo  (the  consul 
of  A.T>.  115)  in  the  earthquake 
proves  it  to  have  occurred  in  the 
preceding  winter  {F,  JR.  Tol.  i. 
p.  100).    Whether  the  earthquake 


was  in  January,  a.d.  115,  or  in 
December  of  that  year,  it  would 
equally  faU  within  Pedo*8  con- 
sulate. 

'  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  26.  Compare 
Taylor  in  Geograph.  Journal^  voL 
zxxv.  p.  56. 

•   Kard  to   Krtp^i'vov  opn^,      (Dio 

Cass.  I.8.C.)  The  Cardunian  moun- 
tain of  Dio  is  the  Mons  Masius  of 
Strabo,  which  runs  parallel  with 
the  course  of  the  Upper  Tigris  from 
Diarbekr  to  Tilleh,  and  meets  the 
rirer  at  Jezireh. 
«  Joh.  MalaL  Lsx. 
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lie  resided  ;  nor  was  his  person  quite  unscathed.  Some 
falling  fragments  struck  him;  but  fortunately  the 
injuries  that  he  received  were  slight,  and  had  no  per- 
manent consequences.  The  bulk  of  the  surviving  in- 
habitants, finding  themselves  houseless,  or  afraid  to 
enter  their  houses  if  they  still  stood,  bivouacked  during 
the  height  of  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  in  the  Circus, 
and  elsewhere  about  the  city.  The  terror  which  legi- 
timately followed  from  the  actual  perils  was  heightened 
by  imaginary  fears.  It  was  thought  that  the  Mons 
Casius,  which  towers  above  Antioch  to  the  south-west, 
was  about  to  be  shattered  by  the  violence  of  the  shocks, 
and  to  precipitate  itself  upon  the  ruined  town.^ 

Nor  were  the  horrors  of  the  catastrophe  confined  to 
Antioch.  The  earthquake  was  one  of  a  series  which 
carried  destruction  and  devastation  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  East.  In  the  Eoman  province  of  Asia,  four 
cities  were  completely  destroyed — Eleia,  Myrina,  Ktan^, 
and  Cyme.  In  Greece,  two  towns  were  reduced  to 
ruins,  namely,  Opus  in  Locris,  and  Oritus.  In  Galatia 
three  cities,  unnamed,  sufiered  the  same  fate.^  It 
seemed  i\s  if  Providence  had  determined  that  the  new 
glories  which  Eome  was  gaining  by  the  triumphs  of 
her  arms  should  be  obscured  by  calamities  of  a  kind 
that  no  human  power  could  avert  or  control,  and  that 
despite  the  efibrts  of  Trajan  to  make  his  reign  a  time 
of  success  and  splendour,  it  should  go  down  to  posterity 
as  one  of  gloom,  suffering,  and  disaster. 

Trajan,  however,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  diverted 
from  the  objects  that  he  had  set  before  him  by  such  ■ 
trifling  matters  as  the  sufferings  of  a  certain  niunber  of 


1  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  24,  25.  I  Euseb.   CKnm,   Can.  il  pp.  860, 

2  Hist,  Misc.  X.  6;  Oroe.  viL  12j  |  381. 
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provincial  towns.  With  the  approach  of  spring  (a.d. 
116)  he  was  up  and  doing.^  His  officers  had  obeyed 
liis  orders,  and  a  fleet  had  been  built  at  Nisibis  during 
the  winter  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  for  wliich  it 
was  wanted.  The  ships  were  so  constructed  that  they 
could  be  easily  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again. 
Trajan  had  them  conveyed  on  wagons  to  the  Tigris  at 
Jezireh,^  and  there  proceeded  to  make  preparations  for 
passing  the  river  and  attacking  Adiabdne.  By  em- 
baiking  on  board  some  of  his  ships  companies  of  heavy- 
armed  and  archers,  who  protected  his  working  parties, 
and  at  the  same  time  threatening  with  other  ships  to 
cross  at  many  different  points,  he  was  able,  though 
wth  much  difficulty,  to  bridge  the  stream  in  the  face 
of  a  powerful  body  of  the  enemy,  and  to  land  his 
troops  safely  on  the  opposite  bank.  Tliis  done,  his 
work  was  more  than  half  accomphshed.  Chosroes 
remained  aloof  from  the  war,  either  husbanding  his 
resources,  or  perhaps  occupied  by  civil  feuds,^  and  left 
the  defence  of  his  outlying  provinces  to  their  respective 
governors.  Mebarsapes,  the  Adiabenian  monarch,  had 
set  his  hopes  on  keeping  the  invader  out  of  his  king- 
dom by  defending  the  Hne  of  the  Tigris,  and  when 
that  was  forced,  he  seems  to  have  despaired,  and  to 
have  made  no  further  effort.  His  towns  and  strong- 
holds were  taken  one  after  another,  without  their 
offering  any  serious  resistance.  Nineveh,  Arbela,  and 
Gaugamala  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Adenystrae,  a 
place  of  great  strength,  was  captured  by  a  small  knot 


*  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  26. 
=»  See  above,  p.  308,  note  \ 
'  These  are  alluded  to  by  Dio  at 
the  close  of  ch.  26.     A  passage  in 
John  of  Malala  (Chroti,  xi.  p.  278) 


sets  them  forth  more  at  large.  His 
account  of  them,  however,  cannot 
be  accepted,  since  it  contradicts 
Dio  and  V  ictor. 
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of  Roman  prisoners,  who,  when  they  found  their  friends 
near,  rose  upon  the  garrison,  killed  the  commandant, 
and  opened  the  gates  to  their  countrymen.^  In  a 
sliort  time  the  whole  tract  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Zagros  mountains  was  overrun ;  resistance  ceased ;  and 
the  invader  was  able  to  proceed  to  further  conquests. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  an  advance  would 
have  at  once  been  directed  on  Ctesiphon,  the  Parthian 
capital ;  but  Trajan,  for  some  reason  which  is  not  made 
clear  to  us,  determined  otherwise.  He  repassed  the 
Tigris  into  Mesopotamia,  took  Hatra  ^  (now  el-Hadhr), 
at  that  time  one  of  the  most  considerable  places  in 
those  parts,  and  then  crossing  to  the  Euphrates,  de- 
scended its  course  to  Hit  ^  and  Babylon.  No  resistance 
was  offered  him,  and  he  became  master  of  the  mighty 
Babylon  without  a  blow.  Seleucia  seems  also  to  have 
submitted  ;*  and  it  remained  only  to  attack  and  take 
the  capital  in  order  to  have  complete  possession  of  the 
entire  region  watered  by  the  two  great  rivers.  For 
this  purpose  a  fleet  was  again  necessary,  and,  as  the 
ships  used  on  the  Upper  Tigris  had,  it  would  seem, 
been  abandoned,^  Trajan  conveyed  a  flotilla,  which  had 


»  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  22.  This  tng- 
ment  is  misplaced  in   Fabriciufs 

!:enerally  excellent  edition  of  Dio 
Hamburflr,  1762).  It  belongs  to 
the  period  covered  bv  ch.  26. 

'  The  capture  of  llatra  is  implied 
in  the  mention  of  its  revolt  (Dio 
Cass.  Ixviii.  31). 

'  Ibid.  ch.  27.  The  only  bitu- 
men-pits in  Babvlonia  are  at  Hit 
(the  "Ic  of  Henxfotus,  i.  179). 

^  Dean  Merivale  supposes  Seleu- 
cia to  have  held  out  alter  the  fall 
of  Ctesiphon  (Horn,  Empire,  vol. 
viii.  p.  103),  and  says  its  reduction 
vras  left  to  Trajan's  generals.  To 
me  this  seems  unlikely ,  and  I  find 
no  authority  for  the  statement 


'  Few  writers  notice  the  employ- 
ment by  Trajan  of  two  fleets,  one 
on  each  river ;  and  not  one  attempts 
to  account  for  the  transfer  of  uie 
Euphrates  fleet  to  the  Tipis  when 
there  was  already  a  flotilla  upon 
the  latter  stream.  Fabricius  alone 
notices  the  difficulty  (note  on  §  172). 
I  should  imagine  that  the  artificial 
dams  and  natural  reefs  which  cross 
the  bed  of  the  Tigris  between 
Mosul  and  Tekrit  (Layard,  iVVn. 
and  Babylon,  p.  466)  rendered  the 
descent  of  the  vessels  in  the  later 
months  of  summer  impracticable. 
That  the  vessels  were  of  a  large 
size  appears  from  Arriani  Fr.  19. 
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descended  the  Euphrates,  across  Mesopotamia  on  rollers, 
and  launching  it  upon  the  Tigris,  proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  the  great  metropolis.^  Here  again  the  resist- 
ance that  he  encountered  was  trivial.  like  Babylon 
and  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon  at  once  opened  its  gates.  The 
monarch  had  departed  with  liis  family  and  his  chief 
treasures,^  and  had  placed  a  vast  space  between  himself 
and  his  antagonist.  He  was  prepared  to  contend  with 
liis  Eoman  foe,  not  in  battle  array,  but  by  means  of 
distance,  natural  obstacles,  and  guerilla  warfare.  He 
had  evidently  determined  neither  to  risk  a  battle,  nor 
stand  a  siege.  As  Trajan  advanced,  he  retreated, 
seeming  to  yield  all,  but  no  doubt  intending,  if  it 
should  be  necessary,  to  turn  to  bay  at  last,  and  in  the 
meantime  diligently  fomenting  that  spirit  of  discontent 
and  disaffection  which  was  shortly  to  render  the  further 
advance  of  the  Imperial  troops  impossible. 

But,  for  the  moment,  all  appeared  to  go  well  with 
the  invaders.  The  surrender  of  Ctesiphon  brought 
with  it  the  submission  of  the  whole  region  on  the 
lower  courses  of  the  great  rivers,  and  gave  the  con- 
queror access  to  the  waters  of  a  new  sea.  Trajan  may 
be  excused  if  he  overrated  his  successes,  regarded  him- 
self as  another  Alexander,  and  deemed  that  the  great 
monarchy,  so  long  the  rival  of  Eome,  was  now  at  last 
swept  away,  and  that  the  entire  East  was  on  the  point 
of  being  absorbed  into  the  Eoman  Empire.  The 
capture  by  his  Ueutenants  of  the  golden  throne  of  the 
Parthian  kings  may  well  have  seemed  to  him  emblem- 
atic of  this  change ;  and  the  flight  of  Chosroes  into  the 


>  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  28. 

'  This  appears  from  the  capture 
of  his  dauprhter  and  his  golden 
throne;  which  were  taken  by  the 


Romans  who  went  in  pursuit  of 
him.  at  Susa.  (See  Spartian.  Hadr, 
5  13 ;  Capit.  Ant,  Pi.  §  9,  &c.) 
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remote  and  barbarous  regions  of  the  far  East  may  have 
helped  to  lull  his  adversary  into  a  feeling  of  complete 
security.  Such  a  feeUng  is  implied  in  the  pleasure 
voyage  of  the  conqueror  down  the  Tigris  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  in  his  embarkation  on  the  waters  of  the  Southern 
Sea,  in  the  inquiries  which  he  instituted  with  respect 
to  Indian  afiairs,  and  in  the  regret  to  which  he  gave 
utterance,  that  his  advanced  years  prevented  him  from 
making  India  the  term  of  his  labours.^  No  shadow  of 
his  coming  troubles  seems  to  have  flitted  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Emperor  during  the  weeks  that  he  was 
thus  occupied — ^weeks  which  he  passed  in  self-com- 
placent contemplation  of  the  past  and  dreams  of  an 
impossible  fiiture. 

Suddenly,  tidings  of  a  most  alarming  kind  dispelled 
his  pleasing  visions,  and  roused  him  to  renewed  exer- 
tions. Eevolt,  he  found,  had  broken  out  everywhere 
in  his  rear.  At  Seleucia,  at  Hatra,  at  Nisibis,  at 
Edessa,^  the  natives  had  flown  to  arms ;  his  entire  Une 
of  retreat  was  beset  by  foes,  and  he  ran  a  risk  of  having 
his  return  cut  ofi*,  and  of  perishing  in  the  land  which 
he  had  invaded.  Trajan  had  hastily  to  retrace  his 
steps,  and  to  send  his  generals  in  all  directions  to  check 
the  spread  of  insun^ection.  Seleucia  was  recovered  by 
Erucius  Clarus  and  Julius  Alexander,  who  punished  its 
rebellion  by  deUvering  it  to  the  flames.  Lucius 
Quietus  retook  Nisibis,  and  plundered  and  burnt 
Edessa.  Maximus,  on  the  contrary,  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  the  rebels,^  who  completely  destroyed  the 
Roman  army  under  his  orders.*     Trajan,  perceiving 


'  Dio  Caas.  Ixviii.  28  and  20. 
*  Ibid.  chs.  30  and  81. 
»  Ibid.  ch.  30. 


«  Fronto,  Prmcip,  Hid.  p.  I 
'  Legatus  cum  exerdtu  ceaus.' 
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how  slight  his  hold  was  upon  the  conquered  popula- 
tions, felt  compelled  to  change  his  policy,  and,  as  the 
only  mode  of  pacifying,  even  temporarily,  the  growing 
discontent,  instead  of  making  Lower  Mesopotamia  into 
a  Eoman  province,  as  he  had  made  Armenia,  Upper 
Mesopotamia,  and  Adiaben^  (or  Assyria),  he  proceeded 
^vith  much  pomp  and  display  to  set  up  a  native  king. 
The  prince  selected  was  a  certain  Parthamaspates,  a 
member  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Arsacidae,  who  had 
previously  sided  with  Eome  against  the  reigning 
monarch.^  In  a  plain  near  Ctesiphon,  where  he  had 
had  his  tribunal  erected,  Trajan,  after  a  speech  wherein 
he  extolled  the  greatness  of  his  own  exploits,  presented 
to  the  assembled  Eomans  and  natives  this  youth  as 
King  of  Parthia,  and  with  his  own  hand  placed  the 
diadem  upon  his  brow.^ 

Under  cover  of  the  popularity  acquired  by  this  act, 
the  aged  Emperor  now  commenced  his  retreat.  The 
Une  of  the  Tigris  was  no  doubt  open  to  him,  and  along 
this  he  might  have  marched  in  peace  to  Upper  Meso- 
potamia or  Armenia  ;  but  either  he  preferred  the  direct 
route  to  Syria  by  way  of  Hatra  and  Singara,  or  the 
insult  offered  to  the  Eoman  name  by  the  independent 
attitude  which  the  people  of  the  former  place  still 
maintained  induced  him  to  diverge  from  the  general 
Une  of  his  course,  and  to  enter  the  desert  in  order  to 
chastise  their  presumption.  Hatra  was  a  small  town, 
but  strongly  fortified.  The  inhabitants  at  this  time 
belonged  ^   to  that  Arabian  inunigration  which  was 


^  This  is  80  probable,  that  we 
may  accept  the  evidence  of  John  of 
Malala  on  the  point  (Ls.c.),  not- 
withstanding the  general  untrust- 
worthiness  ^  his  nairative. 


•  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  80. 

'  Ibid.  Ixviii.  31.  M<rd  raT»Ta 
Ig  rijv  'Apa/Scav  {XOf  mal  rocc 
'Arpf|voTc  iwtxtiofin,  (Compare  Ixzr. 
11, 12;  Herodian,  iiL  28,  &c.) 
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always  more  and  more  encroaching  upon  Mesopotamia. 
They  were  Parthian  subjects,  but  appear  to  have  had 
tlieir  own  native  kings.^  On  the  approach  of  Trajan, 
nothing  daunted,  they  closed  their  gates,  and  prepared 
themselves  for  resistance.  Though  he  battered  down  a 
portion  of  the  wall,  they  repulsed  all  the  attempts  of 
his  soldiers  to  enter  through  the  breach,  and  when  he 
himself  came  near  to  reconnoitre,  they  drove  him  off 
with  their  arrows.  His  troops  suffered  from  the  heat, 
from  the  want  of  provisions  and  fodder,  from  the 
swarms  of  flies  which  disputed  with  them  every  morsel 
of  tlieir  food  and  every  drop  of  their  drink,  and  finally 
from  violent  hail  and  thunderstorms.  Trajan  was 
forced  to  withdraw  after  a  time  without  effecting  any- 
thing, and  to  own  himself  baffled  and  defeated  by  the 
garrison  of  a  petty  fortress.^ 

The  year,  a.d.  116,  seems  to  have  closed  with  this 
memorable  failure.  In  the  following  spring,  Chosroes, 
learning  the  retreat  of  the  Eomans,  returned  to 
Ctesiphon,  expelled  Parthamaspates,  who  retired  into 
Roman  territory,  and  re-estabUshed  his  authority  in 
Susiana  and  Southern  Mesopotamia.^  The  Eomans, 
however,  still  held  Assyria  (Adiabene)  and  Upper 
Mesopotamia,  as  well  as  Armenia,  and  had  the  strength 
of  the  Empire  been  exerted  to  maintain  these  posses- 
sions, they  might  have  continued  in  all  probability  to 
be  Roman  provinces,  despite  any  efforts  that  Piirthia 
could  have  made  to  recover  them.  But  in  August, 
A.D.  117,  Trajan  died;  and  his  successor,  Hadrian,  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  Trajan's  con- 
quests had  been  impohtic,  and  that  it  was  unsafe  for 


*  Herodian.  iii.  1. 
'  Dio  C1US8. 1.8.C. 
«  Ibid.  Ixviii.  33. 


Trajan  was 


about  to  make  another  expedition 
into  Southern  Mesopotamia,  when 
his  last  illness  prevented  him. 
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Eome  to  attempt  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
any  extension  of  the  Eastern  frontier.  The  first  act  of 
Hadrian  was  to  relinquish  the  three  provinces  which 
Trajan's  Parthian  war  had  added  to  the  Empire,  and  to 
withdraw  the  legions  within  the  Euphrates.^  Assyria 
and  Mesopotamia  were  at  once  re-occupied  by  the  Par- 
thians.  Armenia  appears  to  have  been  made  over  by 
Hadrian  to  Parthamaspates,^  and  to  have  thus  returned 
to  its  former  condition  of  a  semi-independent  kingdom, 
leaning  alternately  on  Eome  and  Parthia.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  Osrhoen^  was  placed  hkewise  upon  the 
same  footing  ;•  but  the  numismatic  evidence  adduced 
in  favour  of  this  view  is  weak  ;*  and  upon  the  whole 
it  appears  most  probable  that,  Uke  the  other  Mesopo- 
tamian  countries,  Osrho^n^  again  fell  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Arsacidas.  Eome  therefore  gained  nothing 
by  the  great  exertions  which  she  had  made,^  unless  it 
were  a  partial  recovery  of  her  lost  influence  in  Arme- 
nia, and  a  knowledge  of  the  growing  weakness  of  her 
Eastern  rival — a  knowledge  which,  though  it  produced 
no  immediate  fruit,  was  of  importance,  and  was  borne 
in  mind  when,  after  another  half-century  of  peace,  the 
relations  of  the  two  empires  became  once  more  un- 
satisfactory. 

The  voluntary  withdrawal  of  Hadrian  from  Assyria 
and    Mesopotamia    placed    him   on    amicable    terms 


^  Eutrop.  Breviar.  viiL  3 ;  Mist, 
MitceU.  X.  7. 

'  ^1.  Spart  Hadrian.  §  6.  Spar- 
tian  by  mistake  calls  him  Partamo- 

*  See  VaiUant,  Hid.  Anae.  p. 
819. 

*  There  is,  I  belieye,  only  a  single 
coin  which  is  thought  to  support 
the  view  that  Osrhoend  became  a 
kingdom  dependent  on  the  Romans 


at  the  accession  of  Hadrian.  This 
is  described  by  Eckhel  {Doct.  Num, 
vol.  iii.  p.  512)  and  Mionnet  (De^ 
scription  de  MSdailles.  toL  y.  p.  6 IS), 
who  both  view  it  with  suspicion. 

^  Dio  Cass.  IxviiL  83.  Ovrw  /liv 
m  'Pw^MM,  rr/c  re  ^Apiiiviaq  Kai  r^ 
Miaoirorafjiiag    r^c    irXctovoc    rurv   rt 


Ch.x\til]  hadeian  gives  up  teajax's  conquests.'  817 


with  Parthia  during  the  whole  of  his  reign.  Chosroes 
and  his  successor  could  not  but  feel  themselves  under 
obligations  to  the  monarch  who,  without  being  forced 
to  it  by  a  defeat,  had  restored  to  Parthia  the  most 
valuable  of  her  provinces.  On  one  occasion  alone  do 
we  hear  of  any,  even  threatened,  interruption  of  the 
friendly  relations  subsisting  between  the  two  powers ; 
and  then  the  misunderstanding,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  was  easily  rectified  and  peace  maintained.  Ha- 
drian, in  A.D.  122,  had  an  interview  with  Chosroes  on 
his  eastern  frontier,  and  by  personal  explanations  and 
assurances  averted,  we  are  told,^  an  impending  out- 
break. Not  long  afterwards  (a.d.  130,  probably)  he 
returned  to  Chosroes  the  daughter  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  Trajan,  and  at  the  same  time  promised  the 
restoration  of  the  golden  throne,^  on  which  the  Parthians 
appear  to  have  set  a  special  value. 

It  must  have  been  soon  after  he  received  back  his 
daughter  that  Chosroes  died.  His  latest  coins  bear  a 
date  equivalent  to  a.d.  128  ;*  and  the  Eoman  historians 
give  Volagases  II.  as  king  of  Parthia  in  a.d.  133.*  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  this  prince  was  Chosroes' 
son,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  natural  course;^  but 
the  evidence  of  the  Parthian  coins  is  strong  against 
these  suppositions.  According  to  them,  Volagases  had 
been  a  pretender  to  the  Parthian  throne  as  early  as 


1  JEl  Spart  Hadrian.  §  12,  ad 
fiu. 

«  Ibid.  5  13. 

*  A  coin  of  Chosroes  in  the  Brit. 
Museum  bears  the  date  BAT,  which 
corresponds  to  a.d.  127-8.  A  coin 
ascribed  to  Volagases  II.  by  Mr. 
T/indNiy,  with  the  date  HMY  (a.d. 
130-7),  has  a  head  exactly  like  that 
of  Chosroes  upon  it   (See  Lindsay, 


PL  ix.  No.  77.} 

♦  Dio  Cass.  ixix.  16 ;  XiphiL  Ep, 
Dim,  XV.  (p.  264). 

*  Vaillant,  Hist.  Arsac,  p.  823 ; 
Eckhely  Doctr,  Xum,  vol.  iii.  p. 
f>37 ;  Lewis,  Hud.  of  the  I\tfiMttn 
Emmre^  p.  332;  Lindsay,  HitUny 
ana  Coinage^  p.  116 ;  Plate  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Oreek  and  Roman 
BioffTophyf  vol.  L  p.  350. 
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a  head  of  a  marked  type,  which  is  impossible  to  be 
mistaken.^ 

The  occasion  upon  which  actual  hostilities  disturbed 
the  repose  of  Volagases  was  in  a.d.  133,  when,  by  the 
intrigues  of  Pharasmanes,  king  of  the  Iberians,  a  great 
horde  of  Alani  from  the  tract  beyond  the  Caucasus 
was  induced  to  pour  itself  through  the  passes  of  that 
mountain  chain  upon  the  territories  of  both  the  Par- 
thians    and    the    Romans.*     Pharasmanes  had    pre- 
viously shown  contempt  for  the  power  of  Rome  by 
refusing  to  pay  court  to  Hadrian,  when,  in  a.d.  130, 
he  invited  the  monarchs  of  Western  Asia  generally  to 
a  conference.^    He  had  also,  it  would  seem,  been  in- 
sulted by  Hadrian,  who,  when  Pharasmanes  sent  him 
a  number  of  cloaks  made  of  cloth-of-gold,  employed 
them  in  the  adornment  of  three  hundred  convicts  con- 
demned to  furnish  sport  to  the  Romans  in  the  amphi- 
theatre."*     What  quarrel  he  had  with  the  Parthians  we 
are  not  told ;  but  it  is  related  that  at  his  instigation  the 
savage  Alani,  introduced  within  the  mountain  barrier, 
poured  at  one  and  the  same  time  into  Media  Atropa- 
tSn^  which  was  a  dependency  of  Parthia ;  into  Ar- 
menia, which  was  under  Parthamaspates  ;  and  into  the 
Roman  province  of  Cappadocia.     Volagases  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  Pha- 
rasmanes,^ who  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  ruling 
under  Roman  protection ;  and  that  prince  was  sum- 


*  Volagases  II.  wears  a  tiara,  or- 
namented at  the  edge  with  hooks  or 
feathers.  His  nose  is  prominent, 
his  eye  large,  his  hair  curled,  hii 
beard  pointed  and  wavy. 

>  Dio  (Jass.  bux.  15:  Zonaras, 
p.  690,  C. 

»  m.  Spart.  Hadrian,  $  13. 

*  Ibid.  §  17,  ad  fin. 

*  Dio  CasB.  I.S.C. 
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moiied  to  Rome  in  order  to  auswer  for  his  conduct. 
But  the  Alanian  inroad  had.  to  be  dealt  with  at  once. 
The  Roman  governor  of  Cappadocia,  who  was  Arrian, 
the  historian  of  Alexander,  by  a  mere  display  of  force 
drove  the  barbarians  from  his  province.  Volagases 
showed  a  tamer  spirit ;  he  was  content  to  follow  an 
example,  often  set  in  the  East,  and  already  in  one  in- 
stance imitated  by  Eomc,^  but  never  adopted  by  any 
nation  as  a  settled  policy  without  fatal  consequences, 
and  to  buy  at  a  liigli  price  the  retreat  of  the  in- 
vaders. 

It  was  to  have  been  expected  that  Eome  would 
have  punished  severely  the  guilt  of  Pharasmanes  in 
exposing  the  Empire  and  its  alUes  to  liorrors  such  as 
always  accompany  the  inroads  of  a  barbarous  people. 
But  though  the  Iberian  monarch  was  compelled  to 
travel  to  Home  and  make  his  appearance  before  the 
Emperor's  tribunal,*^  yet  Hadrian,  so  far  from  punisli- 
ing  him,  was  induced  to  load  him  witli  benelits  and 
honours.  He  permitted  him  to  sacrifice  in  the  Capitol, 
placed  his  equestrian  statue  in  the  temple  of  Bellona, 
and  granted  him  an  augmentation  of  territory.*  Vola- 
gases can  scarcely  have  been  pleased  at  these  results  of 
liis  complaints ;  he  bore  them,  however,  without  mur- 
muring, and,  when  (in  a.d.  138)  Hadrian  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  adopted  son,  T.  Aurehus,  better 
known  as  Antoninus  Pius,  Volagases  sent  to  Eome  an 
embassy  of  congratulation,  and  presented  the  new 
monarch  with  a  crown  of  gold.** 

^  In    the  case  of  the    Dnciane.  on   tlie  obverse   the  liead  of  the 

TDio  Cass,  ixviii.  6;  Plin.  Paney,  Emperor,   and  on    the    reverse    a 

11,  V2.)  female  ii|jriire,  holding  a  bow  and 

-'  Dio  Cass.  Ixix.  15.  quiver  with    the  left    hand,    and 

'  Ibid.  I  i>resentinj;  a  cro^vn  with  the  right, 

^  Thin  app<?ar»  from  a  coin  Htriick  with  the  inscription  PAUTIIIA. 

in  the  tirat  veurof  Antoninus,  having 

Y 
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It  Wcas  probably  at  this  same  time  that  he  ventured 
to  make  an  unpleasant  demand.  Hadrian  had  pro- 
mised that  the  golden  thmne  which  Trajan  had  cap- 
tured in  his  expedition,  and  by  which  the  Parthians 
set  so  much  store,  should  be  surrendered  to  tliem ;  ^ 
but  this  promise  he  had  failed  to  perform.  Volagases 
appears  to  have  thought  that  his  successor  might  be 
more  facile,  and  accordingly  instructed  his  envoys  to 
re-open  the  subject,  to  remind  Antoninus  of  the  pledged 
faith  of  his  adopted  father,  and  to  make  a  formal 
request  for  the  delivery  of  the  valued  relic.^  Anto- 
nimis,  however,  proved  as  obdurate  as  Hadrian.  He 
was  not  to  be  pei-suaded  by  any  argiunent  to  give 
back  the  trophy ;  and  the  envoys  had  to  return  with 
the  report  that  their  representations  upon  the  point 
had  been  in  vain,  and  had  wholly  failed  to  move  the 
new  Emperor. 

The  history  of  Volagases  II.  ends  with  this  trans- 
action. No  events  are  assignable  to  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  reign,  which  was  probably  a  season  of  profound 
repose,  in  the  East  as  it  was  in  the  West — a  period 
having  (as  our  greatest  historian  obser\^es  of  it)  Uhe 
rare  advantage  of  fiu-nishing  very  few  materials  for 
histor}%'  which  is,  indeed  (as  he  says),  '  little  more  than 
the  register  of  the  crimes,  follies,  and  misfortunes  of 
mankind.'  ^  The  influence  of  Eome  extended  beyond 
his  borders.  As  in  modem  times  it  has  become  a 
])roverb,  that  when  a  particular  European  nation  is 
Fatisfied  the  peace  of  the  world  is  assured,  so  in  the 
days  whereof  we  are  treating  it  would  seem  that  Eome 
had  only  to  desire  repose,  for  the  surrounding  nations 


'  .'El.  Spart.  Jladnan,  §  It].  s  Oibbon,  Dfclifie  and  Fail,  vol.  i. 

«  Jul.  Capit.  Antm.  n.  §  0.  i  p.  205  j  Smith's  ed. 
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to  find  themselves  tranquU.  The  inference  appears  to 
be,  that  not  only  were  the  wars  which  occurred  be- 
tween Eome  and  her  neighbours  for  the  most  part 
stirred  up  by  herself;  but  that  even  the  civil  com- 
motions which  disturbed  States  upon  her  borders  had 
very  generally  their  origin  in  Eoman  intrigues,  which, 
skilfully  concealed  from  view,  nevertheless  directed  the 
course  of  affairs  in  surrounding  States,  and  roused  in 
them,  when  Eome  thought  her  interests  required  it, 
civil  differences,  disorders,  and  contentions. 

The  successor  of  Volagases  II.  was  Volagases  m., 
who  was  most  probably  his  son,  although  of  this  there 
is  no  direct  evidence.  The  Parthian  coins  show  ^  that 
Volagases  HI.  ascended  the  throne  in  a.d.  148  or  149, 
and  reigned  till  a.d.  190  or  191 — a  space  of  forty-two 
years.  We  may  assume  that  he  was  a  tolerably  young 
man  at  his  accession,  though  the  efiigy  upon  his  earliest 
coins  is  well  bearded,  and  that  he  was  somewhat  tired 
of  the  long  inactivity  which  had  characterised  the 
period  of  his  father's  rule.  He  seems  very  early  to 
have  meditated  a  war  with  Eome,^  and  to  have  taken 
certain  steps  which  betrayed  his  intentions ;  but,  upon 
their  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Antoninus,  and  that 
prince  %vriting  to  hun  on  the  subject,  Volagases  altered 
his  plans,*  and  resolved  to  wait,  at  any  rate,  until  a 
change  of  Emperor  at  Eome  should  give  him  a  chance 
of  taking  the  enemy  at  a  disadvantage.  Tlius  it  was 
not  till  A.D.  IGl — twelve  years  after  his  accession — 
that  his  original  design  was  carried  out,  and  the  flames 


*  Sec  liudsay,  Ilidory  and  Com- 
affe,  pp.  1^0,  187. 

«  Jul.  Cnpit.  Anton,  mil.  §  8. 
'Parthicum  bellum,  paratum  tub 
IHoj  Marci  ct  Xeii  tempore  indizit 


VolBgessus.' 

'  Ibid.  AiUm.  IS.  f  0.  'Par- 
thorum  regem  ab  ArmeDioruiu 
expugnatioue  solis  littexia  reppuUt 

[PlUflV 
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of  war  were  once  more  lighted  in  the  East  to  the  ruin 
and  desolation  of  the  fairest  portion  of  Western  Asia. 

The  good  Antoninus  was  succeeded  in  the  spring  of 
A.D.  161  by  his  adopted  son,  Marcus  AureUus,  who  at 
once  associated  with  him  in  the  government  the  other 
adopted  son  of  Antoninus,  Lucius  Veins.  Upon  this, 
thinkuig  tliat  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  been  so 
long  waiting  had  at  last  arrived,  Volagases  marched  liis 
troops  suddenly  into  Armenia,  expelled  Soaemus,  the 
king  protected  by  the  Romans,^  and  established  in  his 
place  a  certain  Tigranes,  a  scion  of  the  old  royal  stock, 
whom  the  Armenians  regarded  as  their  rightful  monarch.* 
News  of  this  bold  stroke  soon  reached  the  governors 
of  the  adjacent  Roman  provinces,  and  Severianus, 
pnefect  of  Cappadocia,  a  Gaul  by  birth,  incited  by  the 
predictions  of  a  pseudo-prophet  of  those  parts,  named 
Alexander,^  proceeded  at  the  head  of  a  legion  into  the 
adjoining  kingdom,  in  the  hope  of  crushing  the  nascent 
insurrection  and  punishing  at  once  the  Armenian  rebels 
and  their  Partliian  supporters.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
he  crossed  tlie  Euphrates,  when  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  an  over\vlielming  force,  commanded  by  a 
Parthian  called  Chosroes,*  and  was  compelled  to  throw 
himself  into  the  city  of  Elegeia,  where  he  was  imme- 
diately surrounded  and  besieged.*  Various  tales  were 
told  of  his  conduct  under  these  circumstances,  and  of 
the  fate  which  overtook  liim ;  ^   the  most  probable 

*  See  Jambl.  ap.  Phot.  BihliMec,    scrihend.  §  21. 

Cod.  xdv.  p.  241 :  Dio  Cass.  ap.  i      »  j)j^j  Q^^g^  ]j^j^  o. 
Suid.  ad    voc.    Maorm^,- 1    Fronto,        *  Accordinjr  to  ftome,  he  starred 
Epist,  ad  VerMm,  iL  1  (p.  127,  ed.  ;  hims<^lf  (Lucian.  Iac);  accordinir 
Naber).  ,  to  others,  he  cut  his  thrtMt  \nth  a 

«  Mos.  Chopen.  Huft,  Armen,  iL  i  piece  of  glass  (ibid.  §  2n.     The 
61.  true  account  of  his  death  is  pven 

*  Lucian.     Ak^x.    IWudo-Jfaitt.    by  Dio.  (Is.c.     OvuXoyann^  .   .   . 
§  27.  OTparoVfCov    oXov   *Pw^aic6y    arrvA^ 

*  Ibid.    Quomodo   Mitl*   tk  ecm^  ,  tn^fLM  KariTo^ivot  rai  oi;&<ipf.) 
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account  being  that  after  holding  out  for  three  days  he 
and  liis  troops  were  assailed  on  all  sides,  and,  after  a 
brave  resistance,  were  shot  down  almost  to  a  man. 
The  Parthians  then  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  carried 
fire  and  sword  through  Syria.^  Attidius  Cornelianas, 
the  proconsul,  having  ventnred  to  oppose  them,  was 
repulsed.-  Vague  thoughts  of  flying  to  arms  and 
shaking  off  the  Eoman  yoke  possessed  the  minds  of 
the  Syrians,^  and  threatened  to  lead  to  some  overt  act. 
The  Parthians  passed  through  Syria  into  Palestine,  and 
almost  the  whole  East  seemed  to  he  open  to  their 
incm-sions.  When  tliese  facts  were  reported  at  Rome, 
it  was  resolved  to  send  Lucius  Venis  to  the  East.  He 
was  of  an  age  to  undergo  the  hardships  of  campaign- 
ing, and  tlierefore  better  fitted  than  Marcus  Aurehus  to 
undertake  the  conduct  of  a  great  war.  But,  as  his 
military  talent  was  distrusted,  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  place  at  his  disposal  a  munber  of  the  best 
Roman  generals  of  the  time,  whose  sen'ices  he  might 
use  while  he  claimed  as  his  own  their  successes.  Statins 
Pinscus,  Avidius  Cassius,  and  Martins  Veriis,  were  the 
most  important  of  tliese  officers ;  and  it  was  by  them, 
and  not  by  Verus  himself,  that  the  military  operations 
were,  in  fact,  conducted. 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  year  a.d.  1G2  that  Verus, 
having  with  relu(*tance  torn  himself  from  Italy,^  ap- 
peared, witli  his  lieutenants,  upon  the  scene  in  Syria, 
and,  after  vainly  ofTcring  them  terms  of  peace,'*  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  triumphant  Parthians. 
The  young  Emperor  did  not  adventure  his  own  person 


*  Pio  Cass.  Ixxi.  2 ;  C)r<>s.  vii.  15.  1      ■*  Ibid.  1.8.r. 
•^  Jul.  Capit.  Anton.  Phil.  §  8.  ^  Fronto,   P/t'ncfp.  Hist.  p.  208, 

'  Ibid.  Vier,  Imperat.  §  (5.  *  Syris    ed.  Naber. 
defectionem  cogitantibus.*  '       ; 
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in  the  field,  but  stationed  himself  at  Antioch,^  where 
he  could  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  a 
luxurious  capital,  while  he  committed  to  his  lieutenants 
the  task  of  recovering  Syria  and  Armenia,  and  of 
chastising  the  invaders.  Avidius  Cassius,  to  whom  the 
Syrian  legions  were  entrusted,  had  a  hard  task  to 
bring  them  into  proper  discipline  after  their  long  period 
of  inaction,^  but  succeeded  after  a  while  by  the  use  of 
almost  unexampled  severities.  Attacked  by  Volagases 
within  tlie  limits  of  his  province,  he  made  a  successful 
defence,^  and  in  a  sliort  time  was  able  to  take  the 
offensive,  to  defeat  Volagases  in  a  great  battle  near 
Europus,*  and  (a.d.  163)  to  drive  the  Parthians  across 
tlie  Euphrates.  The  Armenian  war  was  at  the  same 
time  being  pressed  by  Statins  Priscus,  who  advanced 
wdtliout  a  check  from  the  frontier  to  the  capital,  Ar- 
taxata,  w^hich  lie  took  and  (as  it  seems)  destroyed.^ 
He  then  built  a  new  city,  whicli  he  strongly  garrisoned 
with  Eoman  troops,  and  sent  intelHgence  of  his  suc- 
cesses to  Eome,  whither  Soajmus,  the  expelled  monarch, 
had  betaken  himself.  Soa^mus  was  upon  this  replaced 
on  the  Armenian  throne,  the  task  of  setthng  him  in  the 
government  being  deputed  to  a  certain  Thucjxlides,  by 
whose  efforts,  together  with  those  of  Martins  Veiois, 
all  opposition  to  the  restored  monarch  was  suppressed, 
and  tlie  entire  countiy  tranquillised.® 

Eome  had  thus  in  the  space  of  two  years  recovered 
her  losses,  and  shown  Parthia  that  she  was  still  well 


*  Dio  Casa,  bd.  2  j   Jul.  Capit.  \      »  Dio  Cass.  1.8.c.    'EjrioiTa  rov 
Ver,  Imp,  §  7.  ■  OiniXnymaQV  yipvaiwf  vrri^nrt. 

^  Vulc.  Gall.  Avid.  Cass,  §§5,        *  Lucian.    Quomodo  historia  sit 
C.     Compare  Fronto,  Princip,  Hist,    conscnh.  §  20  and  §  28. 
pp.  20(5-:iOd ;  where,  however,  the  ;      *  Jul.    Capit    Avt,  Phil,   §  0 ; 
credit  of  establishiujj  a  proper  dia-  '  Suidas  ad  voc.  JJr/^»'f . 
cipline  is  assigned   by  the  polite  I      •  Suidas,  l.s.c.    Comp.  .Tumblich. 
courtier  to  Verus.  ap.  l*hi»t.  JJiOl,  xciv.  p.  241. 
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able  to  maiutaiu  tlie  position  in  Western  Asia  which 
.she  had  acquired  by  the  victories  of  Tnijan.  But  such 
a  measure  of  success  did  not  content  the  ambitious 
generals  into  whose  hands  the  incompetence  of  Verus 
liad  thrown  the  real  direction  of  the  war.  Militaiy 
distinction  at  this  time  offered  to  a  Eoman  a  path  to 
the  very  highest  honours,  each  successfid  geneml  be- 
coming at  once  by  force  of  his  position  a  Ciuididate  for 
the  Imperial  dignity.  Of  the  various  able  officers  em- 
ployed under  Verus,  the  most  distinguished  and  the 
most  ambitious  was  Cassius — a  chief  who  ultimately 
raised  the  sUmdai'd  of  revolt  against  Aurelius,  and  lost 
liis  life  in  consequence.*  Cassius,  after  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  Syiia  of  the  invaders,  was  made  by 
Aurehus  a  sort  of  generalissimo  ;  *-*  and  being  thus  free 
to  act  as  he  chose,  determined  to  cariy  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  countiy,  and  to  tiy  if  he  could  not  rival, 
or  outdo,  the  exploits  of  Trajan  fifty  j'cars  previous^. 
Though  we  have  no  continuous  narrative  of  his  expe- 
uition,  we  may  trace  its  course  with  tolenible  accuracy 
in  the  various  fragmentary  writings  which  bear  upon  the 
histoiy  of  the  time — ^from  Zeugma,  when  he  crossed 
the  Euphrates  into  Mesopotamia,^  to  Nicepliorium,^  near 
the  junction  of  the  Belik  with  the  Euphrates;  and 
thence  down  the  course  of  the  stream  to  Sura''*  (Sip- 
para?)  and  Babylon.^  At  Sura  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  victorious  ;  and  then  the  final 
efforts  were  made,  which  covered  Cassius  with  gloiy. 
The  great  city  of  Seleucia,  upon  the  Tigris,  which  had 
a  population  of  400,000  souls,  was  besieged,  taken, 

*  Vulc.   Gall.   Avid,  Cass.  §  7;     voc.  ZfT-y/irr. 
Dio  Cns8.  Uxi.  22-27.  *  rroiito,  Ejmt,  ii.  1,  p.  121. 

^  l)i«)  Casj*.  Ixxi.  i\ ;  Vulc.  Gall.  .      '*  liiiciun.  Quovwdoj  &c.,  §  20. 

Ami  Com.  §  0.  |      °  Jul.  Cup.  /  er.  Iwp,  §  7. 

-  Dio  Cass.  Fr.  ap.  Suidain,  sub 
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and  burnt,  to  punish  an  alleged  treason  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.^ Ctesiphon,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream,  Avas  occupied,  and  the  summer  palace  of  Vola- 
gases  there  situated  was  levelled  with  the  ground.* 
The  various  temples  were  plundered ;  secret  places^ 
where  it  was  thought  treasure  might  be  hid,  were 
examined,  and  a  rich  booty  was  carried  off  by  the 
invaders.  The  Parthians,  worsted  in  every  encoimter, 
ceased  to  resist ;  and  all  the  conquests  made  by  Trajan 
were  recovered.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  Eoman 
general,  after  conquering  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  ad- 
vanced into  the  Zagros  mountains,  and  occupied,  at  any 
rate,  a  portion  of  Media,  thereby  entitling  his  Imperial 
masters  to  add  to  the  titles  of '  Armeniacus,'  and  '  Par- 
tliicus,'  which  tliey  had  already  assumed,  the  further 
and  wholly  novel  title  of  '  Medicus.'  ^ 

But  Rome  was  not  to  escape  the  Nemesis  which  is 
wont  to  pursue  the  over-fortunate.  During  the  stay 
of  the  army  in  Babylonia,  a  disease  was  contracted  of 
a  strange  and  terrible  character,  whereto  the  supersti- 
tious fears  of  the  soldiei's  assigned  a  su^xirnatural  origin. 
The  pestilence,  they  said,  had  crept  forth  from  a  sub- 
terranean cell  in  the  temple  of  Comroan  Apollo  at 
Seleucin,^  which  those  who  were  plundering  the  town 
rashly  opened  in  the  hope  of  its  containing  treasiuv, 
but  which  held  nothing  except  this  fearful  scourge, 
placed  there  in  primeval  times  bj^  the  spells  of  the 
Chaldeans.     Such  a  belief,  however  fanciful,  was  cal- 


1  Dio  Cnsfl.  Ixxi.  2 ;   Jul.  Cap.  »  Jul.    Capit.     Vtr.    Imp.   §  7. 

Vcr.  Imp.  §  8 ;  Eutrop.  Brer.  viii.  Conipnro  EcKhel,  Docf,  Xmn,  vol. 

6;    Oro9.    vii.    15;   Amm.    Marc.  \ii.  pp.  51  and  02. 

xxiii.   0.      CnpitolinuR    disbelieves  *  See    Ammian.  Mnrc.  xxiii.  0, 

the  chnrjj^o  made  against  the  Seleu-  §  24.     Compare  Jul.  Capit.    Vtr, 

cians.  Itnp.  §  8. 

a  Dio  CnsH.  I.8.C. 
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culated  to  increase  the  destructive  power  of  the  malady, 
and  so  to  multiply  its  \'ictims.  Vast  numbers  of  the 
soldiers  perished,  we  are  told,  from  its  effects  during 
the  march  homeward;  their  sufferings  being  further 
aggravated  by  the  failure  of  supplies,  which  was  such 
that  many  died  of  famine.^  The  stricken  army,  upon 
entering  the  Roman  territory,  commimicated  tlie  infec- 
tion to  the  inhabitants,  and  the  return  of  Venis  and 
his  troops  to  Rome  was  a  march  of  Death  through  the 
provinces.  Tlie  pestilence  raged  with  special  force 
throughout  Italy,  and  spread  as  far  as  the  Rhine  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.^  According  to  one  writer,^  more 
than  one-half  of  the  entire  population,  and  almost  the 
whole  Roman  anny,  was  carried  off  by  it. 

But  though  Rome  suffered  in  consequence  of  the 
war,  its  general  result  was  undoubtedly  disadvantageous 
to  the  Parthians.  The  expedition  of  Cassius  was  the 
first  invasion  of  Parthia  in  which  Rome  had  been  alto- 
gether triumjAant.  Trajan's  campaign  had  brought 
about  the  submission  of  Armenia  to  the  Romans ;  but 
it  did  not  permanently  deprive  Parthia  of  any  portion 
of  her  actual  territory.  And  the  successes  of  the 
Emperor  in  his  advance  were  almost  balanced  by  the 
disasters  which  accompanied  his  retreat — disasters  so 
serious  as  to  cause  a  general  belief  that  Hadrian's  con- 
cessions spmng  more  from  prudence  than  from  gene- 
rosity. The  w^ar  of  Verus  produced  the  actual  cession 
to  Rome  of  a  Parthian  province,  which  continued 
thenceforth  for  centuries  to  be  an  integral  i>ortion  of 
the  Roman  empire.*    Western  Mesopotamia,  or  the 

^  Dio  Cas3.  Ixxi.  2.  hominuni  pars,  militum  omnes  fere 

*  Amm.  Marc,  l.s.c.  j  copice  languore  defecerint.'    Com- 

'  Eutrop.  Brcv.  viii.6 : — 'Tantua    pare  Oros.  \'ii.  15. 

casus  pestilentiaB  fuit,  ut  .  .  .  per        ^  This  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the 

Italiani      proyinciasque      maxima  \  series  of  Mesopotamian  coins,  espe- 
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tract  between  tlie  Eui)hrates  and  tlie  Kliabour,  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  liome  at  this  time ;  and,  though 
not  reduced  to  the  con<lition  of  a  province,  was  none 
the  less  lost  to  Parthia,  and  absorbed  by  Eome  into 
lier  territor}\  Parthia,  moreover,  was  penetrated  by 
the  lioman  arms  more  deeply  at  this  time  than  she  had 
ever  been  previously,  and  was  made  to  feel,  as  she  had 
never  felt  before,  that  in  contending  with  Eome  she 
was  fighting  a  losing  battle.  It  added  to  the  disgrace 
of  her  defeats,  and  to  her  own  sense  of  their  decisive 
(character,  that  they  were  inflicted  by  a  mere  general, 
a  man  of  no  veiy  gi'cat  eminence,  and  one  who  was 
far  from  possessing  the  free  command  of  those  immense 
resources  which  Eome  had  at  lier  disposal. 

Parthia  had  now,  in  fact,  entered  upon  the  third 
stage  of  her  decline.  The  first  was  reached  when  she 
ceased  to  be  an  aggressive,  and  was  content  to  become 
a  stationaiy,  power ;  ^  tlie  second  set  m  when  she  began 
to  lose  territorj'  by  the  revolt  of  her  own  subjects ;  * 
the  third — which  commences  at  this  point — is  marked 
by  her  inability  to  protect  herself  from  the  attacks  of  a 
foreign  assailant.  The  causes  of  her  decline  were 
various.  Luxury  had  no  doubt  done  its  ordinary  work 
upon  the  conquerors  of  rich  and  highly-civilised  re- 
gions, softening  down  their  original  ferocity,  and  ren- 
dering them  at  once  less  robust  in  fmme,  and  less  bold 
and  venturesome  in  chai-acter.  The  natural  law^  of 
exhaustion,  which  sooner  or  later  affects  all  races  of 
any  distinction,  maj*  also  not  improbably  have  come 
into  play,  rendering  the  Parthians  of  the  age  of  Verus 


cially  those  of  Carrlinp  and  Eilessa,  Miounet,  Dv^-riptwn  du  Med,  AhL 

x\'hich  War  on  tlio  obverse  the  Lead  toiu.  v.  po.  ol^'i-iyr>/j 

of  a  Koman  Einp»^wr    from    tin*  *  See  aljove,  p.  11V4. 

time  of  Aurcliua  and  Veius.     (See  ^  See  page  2i^, 
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very  degenerate  descendants  of  those  wlio  displayal 
sucli  brilliant  qualities  when  tliey  contended  with 
Crassus  and  Mark  Antony.  Loyalty  towards  the 
monarch,  and  the  absolute  devotion  of  every  enei'gy  to 
his  service,  which  characterised  the  earher  times,  dwin- 
dled and  disappeared  as  the  succession  became  more 
and  more  disputed,  and  the  kings  less  worthy  of  then- 
subjects'  admiration.  The  strength  needed  against 
foreign  enemies  was,  moreover,  frequently  expended 
in  civil  broils ;  the  spirit  of  patriotism  dechned ;  and 
lameness  under  insult  and  indignity  took  the  place  of 
tliat  fierce  pride  and  fierj-  self-assertion  whicli  had  once 
characterised  the  people. 

The  war  \vith  Eome  terminated  in  the  year  a.d.  165. 
Volagases  survived  its  close  for  at  least  twenty-five 
years ;  but  he  did  not  venture  at  any  tune  to  renew 
the  struggle,  or  to  make  any  effort  for  the  recovery  of 
his  lost  territory.  Once  only  does  he  appear  to  have 
contemplated  an  outbreak.  When,  about  the  year 
A.D.  174  or  175,  Aurelius  being  occupied  in  the  west 
with  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  wild  tribes  upon  the 
Danube,  Avidius  Ciissius  aissumed  the  puq)le  in  Syria,^ 
and  a  civil  war  seemed  to  be  imminent,  Volagases  up- 
pears  to  have  shown  an  intention  of  once  more  taking 
arms  and  trying  liis  fortune.  A  Parthian  war  was  at 
this  time  expected  to  break  out  by  tlie  Eomans.^  But 
the  crisis  passed  without  an  actual  explosion.  The 
promptness  of  Aurelius,  wlio,  on  hearing  the  news,  at 
once  quitted  the  Danube  and  marched  into  Syria,  toge- 
ther with  tlie  rapid  collapse  of  the  Cassian  revolt,  ren- 
dered it  imprudent  for  Volagases  to  persist  in  his  pro- 

*  Jul.  Cap.  Acid,  Ca^s.  §  7}  Dio  •  'lunnmebat  ct  Partliicuiii  Lclluiu 
0(183.  Jxxi.  Ii2.  it  Uritaimicuiu.' 

''  Jul.    CnpU.    Ant,    PML    §  22. 
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ject.  He  therefore  laid  aside  all  thought  of  renewing 
.hostilities  with  Rome ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Aureliiis 
in  Syria,  sent  ambassadors  to  him  with  friendly  assu- 
rances, who  were  received  favourably  by  the  philo- 
sophic Emperor.^ 

Four  years  after  this  Marcus  Am-eHus  died,^  and  was 
succeeded  in  tlie  pm-ple  by  his  youthful  son,  Lucius 
Aurelius  Commodus.  It  might  have  been  expected 
tliat  tlie  accession  of  this  weak  and  inexperienced 
prince  would  have  induced  Volagases  to  resume  Ms 
warlike  projects,  and  attempt  the  recovery  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. But  the  scanty  history  of  the  time  whicli  has 
come  down  to  us^  shows  no  trace  of  his  having  enter- 
tained any  sucli  design.  He  had  probably  reached 
the  age  at  which  repose  becomes  a  distinct  object  of 
desire,  and  is  infinitely  preferred  to  active  exertion. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  he  made  no  effort.  Tlie 
reign  of  Commodus  was  from  first  to  last  untroubled 
by  Oriental  distiu'bance.  Volagases  m.  was  for  ten 
years  contemporary  with  this  mean  and  imwarlike 
prince ;  but  Home  was  allowed  to  retaui  her  Partliian 
conquests  unmolested.  At  length,  in  a.d.  190  or  191, 
Volagases  died,^  and  the  destinies  of  Parthia  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  new  monarch. 


^  Jul.  Capit.  Ant.  PhU,  §  20,  ad  '  dian  (book  i.),  and  Lampridiiis  in 
init.  The  *  Persian  ambassadors  *  the  HistoricB  Augusta  Scn'piares, 
of  this  passage  are  undoubtedly  These  writers  are  almost  dlent  as 
envoys  from  Volagases.  "     to  the  condition  of  the  East  at  the 

a  A.D.  180.     (See  Clinton,  F,  JR.  \  period, 
vol.  i.  p.  178.)  *  The  latest  coins  of  Volagases 

'  Our  authorities  for  the  time  I  III.  bear  the  date  B4»,  which  cor- 
of  Commodus  are  three  only :  Dioin  •  responds  to  the  latter  part  of  a.d. 
the  Epitonie  of  Xiphilinus,  Hero-  |  190  and  the  earlier  of  a.d.  101. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Accession  of  Volagases  IV,  His  Alliance  sought  by  Fescennius  Niger. 
Part  taken  hy  Parthia  in  the  Contest  between  Niger  and  Severus,  Meso- 
potamia revdts  from  Borne.  First  Eastern  Expedition  of  Severus.  Its 
EesuUs.  Second  Expedition.  Successes  of  Severus.  His  Failure  at 
Hatra.     General  Results  of  the  War.    Death  of  Volagases  IV. 

Mtrk  Zh  roOra  6  2c/3^por  iKerpcfrt^i  Kork  rStv  TldpBwv  .  .  .   ^x<  ^  abrHy 
Oho\6yMa'os, — Dio  Cass.  Izxv.  9. 

On  the  death  of  Volagases  HI.,  in  a.d.  190  or  191,  the 
Parthian  crown  fell  to  another  prince  of  the  same  name, 
who  was  probably  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  monarch.^ 
This  prince  was  scarcely  settled  upon  the  throne  when 
the  whole  of  Western  Asia  was  violently  disturbed  by 
the  commotions  which  shook  the  Koman  Empire 
after  the  murder  of  Commodus.  Tlie  virtuous  Per- 
tinax  was  allowed  to  reign  but  three  months  (a.d. 
193,  January — ^March).  His  successor  was  sciircely 
proclaimed  when  in  three  diflferent  quarters  the  legion- 
aries rose  in  arms,  and,  saluting  their  commanders  as 
*  Emi>erors,'  invested  them  with  the  jnu-ple.  Clodius 
Albinus,  in  Britain ;  Severus,  in  Panhonia ;  and  Pes- 
cenniiLs  Niger,  in  Syria,  at  one  and  the  same  time 
claimed  the  place  which  the  wretched  Jidianus  had 
bought,  and  prepared  themselves  to  maintain  their 
rights  agauist  all  who  should  impugn  them.     It  seems 


'  Keimar  and  othera  have  sup-  !  Cassius  (Ixxv.  0,  ad  Jin.).  But  it  is 
posed  tliat  Vola^ai^es,  the  ailversary  "  more  probable  that  the  iragment 
of  Severus,  was  tlie  son  of  a  Sa-  |  refers  to  a  different  Volngase?,  an 
natroiccs,  or  Sanatruces,  on  the  ,  Armenian  prince,  contemporary 
strength    of   a    fragment  of   Dio    with  the  Parthian  Volagases  IV, 
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that,  on  the  fii-st  proclamation  of  Niger,  and  before  it 
had  become  evident  that  he  would  have  to  establish 
his  authority  by  force  of  arms,  either  the  Parthian 
monarch,  or  at  any  rate  princes  who  were  among  his 
dependants,^  sent  to  congratulate  the  new  Emperor  on 
his  accession,  and  to  offer  him  contingents  of  troops,  if 
he  reqiiii'cd  them.  These  spontaneous  proposals  were  at 
the  first  politely  declined,  since  Niger  expected  to  find 
himself  accepted  joyfully  as  sovereign,  and  did  not 
look  to  have  to  engage  in  war.  When,  however,  the 
news  reached  hira  that  he  had  formidable  competitors, 
and  that  Severus,  acknowledged  Emperor  at  Rome, 
was  about  to  set  out  for  the  East,  at  the  head  of  vast 
forces,  he  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  hun,  if  he 
were  to  make  head  against  his  powerful  rival,  to  draw 
together  troops  from  all  quarters.  Accordingly,  to- 
wards tlie  close  of  a.d.  193,  he  sent  envoys  to  the  princes 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  especially  to  the  kings  of 
Parthia,  Armenia,  and  Hatra,  entreating  them  to  send 
their  troops  at  once  to  liis  aid.^  Volagases,  under  these 
circumstances,  appears  to  have  hesitated.  He  sent  an 
answer  that  he  would  issue  orders  to  his  satraps  for 
the  collection  of  a  force,  but  made  no  haste  to  redeem 
his  promise,  and  in  fact  refrained  from  despatching  any 
body  of  distinctly  Parthian  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
Niger  in  the  impending  struggle. 

Wliile,  however,  thus  abstaining  from  direct  inter- 
ference in  the  contest  between  the  two  Eoman  pre- 
tenders, Volagases  appears  to  have  allowed  one  of  his 
dependent  monarchs  to  mix  himself  up  in  the  quarrel. 
Hatra,  at  this  time  the   capital  of  an  Arabian  com- 


'  Herodian.  ii.  ill.     The  expres-  |  nnrpi'cxai    koI    ftnaiXtlQ    t  jr«crr«.\Xor, 
sions  used  are  fomewliat  Tau^ue —  j  jr.r.x. 
01  Tt  iirtKHva  'Vi'-^piSo';  rcci   F.vl>pcirnv  \      ^  IlerodiiVD.  ill.  1. 
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raunity/  and  the  chief  city  of  central  Mesopotamia 
(or  the  tract  between  tlie  Sinjar  and  the  Babylonian 
alluvium),  Avas  a  dependency  of  Parthia,  and  though, 
like  so  many  other  Partliian  dependencies,  it  possessed 
its  native  kings,^  cannot  have  been  in  a  position  to 
engage  in  a  great  war  without  permission  from  the 
Court  of  Ctesiphon.  Wlien,  tlierefore,  we  find  tliat 
Barsemius,  the  King  of  Hatra,  not  only  received  the 
envoys  of  Niger  favourably,  but  actually  sent  to  his 
aid  a  body  of  archers,'*  we  must  imderstand  that  Vola- 
gases  sanctioned  the  measure.  Probably  he  thought  it 
pradent  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  pretender  whom 
he  expected  to  be  successful,  but  sought  to  effect  this 
in  the  way  that  would  compromise  him  least  if  the 
result  of  the  struggle  should  be  other  than  he  looked 
for.  The  sending  of  his  own  troops  to  the  camp  of 
Niger  would  have  committed  him  irretrievably ;  but  the 
actions  of  a  vassal  monarch  might  with  some  plausi- 
bility be  disclaimed. 

As  the  struggle  between  the  two,  pretenders  pro- 
gressed in  the  early  months  of  a.d.  194,  the  nations 
l)eyond  the  Euphrates  grew  bolder,  and  allowed  them- 
selves to  indulge  their  natural  feelings  of  hostility 
towards  the  Eoinans.  The  newly  subjected  Meso- 
potamians  flew  to  arms,  massacred  most  of  the  Eoman 
detachments  stationed   about  their  countiy,  and  laid 


'  Arab  tribes  from  a  veiT  early  ■  rhot*no  is  reckoned  as  Arabian  by 
period  held  portions*  of  Mesopota-  Plutarch  (Crass.  §  21),  and  Appiiih 
inia,  Xeuophon  calls  the  tract  {Pnrth,  p.  140,  A).  Ilatni,  or 
between  the  Khabour  and  the  Ba-  !  Atra  (now  el-IIadhr),  is  lirst  mcn- 
bvlonian  alluvium  'Arabia'  (Anab.  i  tioned  in  the  wars  of  Trajan,  and 
i.  o,  §  1).  Strabo  assigns  the  same  is  always  said  U}  be  Arabian.  (S(^ 
region  to  *Scenite  Arabs'  (xvi.  1,  j  l)io  Cais.  Ixviii.  31 ;  Ixxv.  10-12; 
§  20).  Arabs  appear  in  Upper  Me-  '  Ilerodian.  iii.  28 ;  &c.) 
motamia     ftb<^ut     the     time     of  I      '  Ifei-odian.  iii.  1  and  27. 


sopotaini 

Pompey  (Dio  Cass.  xxxv.  2).    Os-  |      ^  Ibid.  iii.  1. 
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siege  to  Nisibis,^  which  since  the  cession  Rome  had 
raade  her  head-quarters.  The  natives  of  the  region 
were  assisted  by  their  kindred  mces  across  the  Tigris, 
paiticularly  by  the  people  of  Adiabene,*  who,  hke  the 
Arabs  of  Hatra,  were  Parthian  vassals.  Severus  had  no 
sooner  overcome  his  rival  and  slain  him,  than  he 
hastened  eastward  with  the  object  of  relieving  the 
troops  shut  up  in  Nisibis,  and  of  chastising  the  rebels 
and  their  abettors.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Meso- 
potamians  sought  to  disarm  his  resentment  by  declaring 
that  they  had  taken  up  arms  in  his  cause,  and  had 
been  only  anxious  to  distress  and  injure  the  partisans 
of  his  antagonist.  Though  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
him  with  presents,  and  offered  to  make  restitution  of 
the  Roman  spoil  still  in  their  hands,  and  of  the  Roman 
prisoners,  it  was  observed  that  they  said  nothing  about 
restoring  the  strongholds  which  they  had  taken,  or 
resuming  the  position  of  Roman  tributaries.  On  the 
contrary,  they  required  that  all  Roman  soldiers  still  in 
their  country  should  be  withdrawn  from  it,  and  that 
their  independence  sliould  henceforth  be  respected.' 
As  Severus  was  not  inclined  to  surrender  Roman  ter- 
ritory without  a  contest,  war  was  at  once  declared. 
His  immediate  adversaries  were  of  no  great  account, 
being,  as  they  were,  the  petty  kings  of  Osrhoene, 
Adiabene,  and  Hatra ;  but  behind  them  loomed  the 
massive  form  of  the  Partliian  State,  which  was  attacked 
through  them,  and  could  not  be  indifferent  to  their 
fortunes. 

In  the  spring  of  a.d.  195,  Severus,  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  crossed  the  Euplu'ates  in  person,  and  taking 


*  Dio  Cass.  IxXV.  1.  '  7roXeopici»rvrc;,V.-.\, 

*  Ibid.     Oi  nty  *Offporii'ol  Kai  oi        ■  Ibid. 
'A^iaii  fjvoi   a rrcaravTCQ  Kai  Ni<n,3ip  , 
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up  his  own  qiiartei's  at  Nisibis,  which  the  Mesopota- 
mians  had  been  unable  to  captiu-e,  proceeded  to  employ 
his  generals  in  the  reduction  of  the  rebels  and  the  ciisti- 
gation  of  their  aiders  and  abettors.  Though  his  men 
suffered  considerably  from  the  scarcity  and  badness  of 
the  water,^  yet  he  seems  to  have  found  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  reducing  Mesopotamia  once  more  into  subjec- 
tion. Having  brought  it  completely  under,  and  formally 
made  Nisibis  the  capitjil,  at  the  same  time  raising  it  to 
the  dignified  position  of  a  Roman  colony,*  he  caused  his 
troops  to  cross  the  Tigris  into  Adiabene,  and,  though 
the  inhabitants  offered  a  stout  resistance,  succeeded 
in  making  himself  master  of  the  country.'  The  Par- 
thian monarch  seems  to  have  made  no  effort  to  prevent 
the  occupation  of  this  province.  He  stood  probably 
on  the  defensive,  expecting  to  be  attacked,  in  or  near 
liis  capital.  But  Severus  could  not  afford  to  remain 
in  these  remote  regions.  He  had  still  a  rival  in  the 
West  in  the  person  of  Clodius  Albinus,  who  might 
be  expected  to  descend  upon  Italy,  if  it  were  left  ex- 
posed to  liis  attacks  much  longer.    He  therefore  quitted 


^  Dio  tells  a  story,  which  has  a  fonted  to  drink  and  were  refreshed. 

8omewhat  apncrypfial  air,  to  illus-  (Dio  ('nsa.  Ixxv.  2.) 

trato  the  pufferinjrs  of  the  ami  v.  '  Dio  savs  vaguely  that  Severns 

An  especially  dry  summer  had,  lie  '  ^^ave  dignity '  to  Nisibis  (bcxv. .% 

tells  us,  caused  the  springs  gene-  uCiutfia  ry  Nim/3«i  coi\).  The  nature 

rally  to  fail,  and  the  troops  on  their  of  the  dignity  APf^rs  from  the 

way  through  tlie  desert  were  so  coins,  which  give  jSisibis  the  titles 

parched    with     drought,    nnd    t><)  of   KOAQMA  and   MHTPOIIOAiy. 

choked  with  dust,  that  they  could  (See  Mioniiet,  Descnptian,  ^'c,  torn, 

no    longer   converse,    but    could  v.  pp.  025-028.) 

barely  articulate  *  Water,  water.'  ^  Dio  Cass.  l.s.c.  Compare  Spar- 

At  length  tliey  reached  a  well,  but  tian.  Sev,  Imp.  §  1).    In  commemcy- 

the  water  was'  so  foul  that  at  first  ration  of  these  successes  Severus 

none  would  drink  it.     Seeing  thi{>,  took  the  epithets  of  Arabicus  and 

Severus    caused    a    goblet    to   be  Adiabenicus,  which  are  frequent  in 

tillod  for  himself,  and  in  the  sight  liis  inscriptions  and  on  his  colm*. 

of  the  traops  swallowed  the  whole  (See  Clinton,  F.  li.  vol.  i,  p.  100.) 
at  a  dmught.    The  men  then  con- 

Z 
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the  East  early  in  a.d.  196,  and  returned  to  Borne  with 
all  speed,  leaving  Parthia  very  insufficiently  chastised, 
and  his  new  conquests  very  incompletely  settled. 

Scarcelv  was  he  fzone  when  the  war  broke  out  with 
greater  violence  than  ever.  Yolagases  took  the  offen- 
sive, recovered  Adiabene,  and  crossing  the  Tigris  into 
Mesopotamia,  swept  the  Eomans  from  the  open  coun- 
try. Xlsibis  alone,  whicli  two  years  before  had  defied  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Mesopotamians,  held  out  against  hira, 
and  even  this  stronghold  was  within  a  little  of  being 
taken.^  According  to  one  WTiter,'  the  triumphant 
Parthiaas  even  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  once  more 
spread  themselves  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Syria. 
Severus  was  forced  in  a.d.  197  to  make  a  second 
Eastern  expedition,  to  recover  his  lost  glory  and  justify 
tlie  titles  whicli  he  had  taken.  On  his  first  arrival  in 
Syria,  he  contented  himself  with  expeUing  the  Par- 
thians  from  the  province,  nor  was  it  till  late  in  the 
year,'  that,  liaving  firet  made  ample  preparation,  he 
crossed  the  Euphrates  into  Mesopotamia. 

The  success  of  any  expedition  against  Parthia  de- 
pended greatly  on  the  dispositions  of  tlie  semi-dependent 
princes,  who  possessed  territories  bordering  upon  those 
of  the  two  great  empires.  Among  these  the  most  im- 
portant were  at  tliis  time  the  kings  of  Armenia  and 
Osrhoene.  Armenia  had  at  tlie  period  of  Niger's 
attempt  been  solicited  by  liis  emissaries ;  but  its  mo- 
narch had  then  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  civil 
conflict  ."*     Subsequently,   however,   he   in   some  way 


*«  See  Dio  Cass.  Ixxv.  9.  '  '-Estate  ig^tur  jam  exeunte  in- 

'  Spartianus.     See  his  *  Life  of  frressu.o/  &c.     (Spartian.  Sev.  Imp. 

Severus/  §  15,  -where  we  are  told  §  10,  ad  init.) 

that  Severus,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  *  Ilerodian.  iii.  1. 
in  Syria, '  Parthos  summoviV 
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offended  Severus,  who,  when  he  reached  the  East,  re- 
garded Armenia  as  a  hostile  State  requiring  instant 
subjugation.^  It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  summer  of 
A.D.  197,  soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  Syria,  that  Se- 
verus  despatched  a  force  against  the  Armenian  prince, 
who  was  named  (like  the  Parthian  monarch  of  the 
time)  Volagases.  That  prince  mustered  his  troops  and 
met  the  invaders  at  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom.  A 
battle  seemed  imminent ;  but  ere  the  fortune  of  war 
was  tried  the  Armenian  made  an  application  for  a 
truce,  which  was  granted  by  tlie  Eoman  leaders.  A 
breathing-space  being  thus  gained,  Volagases  sent  am- 
bassadors with  presents  and  hostages  to  the  Roman 
emperor  in  Syria,  professed  to  be  animated  by  friendly 
feelings  towards  Eome,  and  entreated  Severus  to  allow, 
him  terms  of  peace.  Severus  permitted  himself  to  be 
persuaded  ;  a  formal  treaty  was  made,  and  the  Arme- 
nian prince  even  received  an  enlargement  of  his  pre- 
vious territory  at  the  hands  of  his  mollified  suzerain.^ 

The  Osrhoeniiui  monarch,  who  bore  the  usual  name 
of  Abgarus,  made  a  more  complete  and  absolute  sub- 
mission. He  came  in  person  into  the  emperor's  camp, 
accompanied  by  a  numerous  body  of  arcliers,  and 
bringing  witli  him  his  sons  as  hostages.^  Severus  must 
have  hailed  with  especial  satisfaction  the  adhesion  of 
this  chieftain,  which  secured  him  the  imdisturbed  pos- 
session of  Western  Mesopotamia  as  fixr  as  the  junction 
of  the  Khabour  with  the  Euphrates.  It  was  his  design 
to  proceed  himself  by  the  Euphrates  route,"*  while  he 


)mpAro  on  this  subject  Hero-    cession  to  Volagases  of  some  part 
ii.  27  with  Dio  Cass.  Ixxv.  0.     of  the  Homan  Armenia  (Armenia. 


1  ComjF 
dian.  iii.  2.  

^  This  is  to  be  gathered  from  the    Minor), 
expression  of  Dio  (Ixxv.  0,  ad  fin.        »  Ilerodian.  iii.  27,  ad  fin. 

fitpo^'  Tt  ri)i*  'AftfAtrla^  4iri  ry    tipiiry  '       *  Dio  CasS.  IxZT.  0. 

'xaptcnro),  which  must  denote  the  ; 

s2 
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senr  dtrtaoiimeiiis  imJcr  oiiier  leaders  to  ravage  Eastern 
Mesop«jiainia  a:id  Adialx-ne,^  which  had  evidently  been 
re-ocoupled  by  the  Panhians.     To  secure  his  army 
from  want,  he  determined,  like  Trajan,-  to  build  a  fleet 
of  ships  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  where  suitable  timber 
abounded,  and  to  march  his  army  down  the  left  bank 
of  the  Euphrates  into  Babylonia,  while  his  transports, 
laden  with  stores,  descended  the  course  of  the  river.^ 
In  tliis  way  he  reached  the  neighbourliood  of  Ctesi- 
phon  without  suffering  any  loss,  and  easily  captured  the 
two  great  cities  of  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  wliich  on  liis 
approach  were  evacuated  by  their  garrisons.     He  then 
proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Ctesiphon  itself,  passing  his 
ships  probably  through  one  of  the  canals  wliich  united 
the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates,  or  else  (like  Trajan)  con- 
veying them  on  rollers  across  the  neck  of  land  which 
separates  the  two  rivers. 

Volagases  had  taken  up  his  own  position  at  Ctesiphon, 
bent  on  defending  his  capital  It  is  possible  that  the 
approach  of  Severus  by  the  line  of  march  which  he 
l)ursucd  was  unexpected,^  and  that  the  sudden  pre- 
Hcnce  of  the  Eomans  before  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon 
came  upon  the  Parthian  monarch  as  a  surprise.  He 
seems,  at  any  rate,  to  liave  made  but  a  poor  resistance. 
It  may  be  gathered,  indeed,  from  one  author^  that 
he  met  the  invaders  in  the  open  field,  and  fought 
a  battle  in  defence  of  Ctesiphon  before  allowing  him- 
self to  be  shut  up  within  its  walls.     But  after  the  city 

^  This  Bccms  to  bo  the  only  way  the  Bomans  found  the  Partbians 

of  roronciUnp^  Dio  (Ixxv.  D)  with  unprepared  (7rpoa;r€<r6iT€c  ol 'Pwi/iai^'i 

Ilerodian  (iii.  28,  ad  init.).  airapnaKLvaaroi^   roic  pap^poir,  iii. 

a  See  above,  page  010.  30). 

'  Dio  Gastf.  1.8.C  *  Spartianus    (Sev.    Imp,   §  10. 

*  I  lertxlian's  narrative  is  absurd  *  Ctesiphontem  pulso    regc  perve- 

as  it  stands;    but  there  may  be  nit'), 
some  truth  in  his  statement  that 
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was  once  invested  it  appears  to  have  been  quickly 
taken.     We  hear  of  no  such  resistance  as  that  which 
was  soon  afterwards  offered  by  Hatra.     The  soldiers 
of  Sevenis  succeeded  in  storming  Ctesiphon  on  the 
first  assault ;  the  Parthian  monai'ch  betook  himself  to 
fliglit,  accompanied  by  a  few  horsemen  ;  ^  and  the  seat 
of  empire  thus  fell  easily — a  second  time  within  the 
space  of  eighty-two  years — ^into  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
invader.     The  treatment  of  the  city  was  such  as  we 
might  expect  from  tlie  ordinary  character  of  Eoman 
warfare.     A  general  massacre  of  the  male  population 
was  made.     The  soldiers  were  allowed  to  plunder  botli 
the  public  and  the  private  buildings  at  their  pleasure. 
Tlie  precious  metals  accumulated  in  the  royal  treasury 
were  seized,  and  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  palace  were 
taken  and  carried  off.    Nor  did  blood  and  plunder  con- 
tout  the  victors.     After  slaughtering  the  adult  males 
they  made  prize  of  the  women  and  children,  who  were 
torn  from  their  homes  ^vithout  compunction  and  led 
into  captivity,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  thousand.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  which  he  had  taken, 
Sevenis  appears  to  have  become  straitened  for  supplies 
about  the  time  tliat  he  captured  Cte^^iphon.  His  sol- 
diers were  compelled  for  some  days  to  exist  on  roots, 
which  produced  a  dangerous  dysentery.^  He  found 
himself  unable  to  pursue  Volagases,**  and  recognised 
the  necessity  of  retreating  before  disaster  overtook 
him.     He  could  not,  however,  return  by  the  route  of 


'  Herodian.   l.s.c.    Dio   implies '  dum  cepit,   et  re^m  fugavit,  et 
the  Aiglit  of  Volagaso:*,  when  he    /^/w/iwim  ititcjvmit.* 
6t\ys  ov  li'fVToi  ovTE   riiv  OvoAo^uKruv         '  Spartiftii.  Hcv,  Imp,  $  10. 
kvti'tu*ln'  [«i  l'i/37<»ot\  '      *  Ibid.  *  l^iigiiw  ire  nou  potiiit.* 

-  ("omparo  Dio   Cas3.    Ixxv.    t)    Dio,   however,    expresses    surprifeo 
with  Herodian.  iii.  *jO;  and  see  also  i  that  uo  pursuit  was  attempted. 
»Sp;irtian.  iS>Vi'.   Imp,  §  10:  *  Oppi- | 
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the  Euphrates,  since  his  army  had  upon  its  advance 
completely  exhausted  die  resources  of  the  Euphrates 
region.^  Tlie  line  of  the  Tigris  was  dierefore  pre- 
fen-ed  for  the  retreat ;  and  wliile  the  ships  with  diffi- 
culty made  their  way  up  the  course  of  the  stream,  the 
army  pursued  its  march  upon  the  banks,  without,  so 
far  as  appears,  any  molestation.  It  happened,  however, 
that  tlie  route  selected  led  Severus  near  to  the  small 
state  of  Hatra,  which  had  given  him  special  offence  by 
supporting  the  auise  of  his  rival,  Niger ;  and  it  seemed 
to  liim  of  importance  that  the  inhabitants  should  re- 
ceive condign  punishment  for  this  act  of  audacity.  He 
may  also  have  hoi)ed  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  Trajan 
by  the  capture  of  a  town  which  had  successfully  re- 
sisted that  hero.^  He  therefore  stopped  liis  march  in 
order  to  lay  siege  to  the  place,  which  he  attacked  with 
miUtary  engines,  and  with  all  the  other  offensive  means 
known  at  the  time  to  the  Eomans.  His  first  attempt 
was,  however,  easily  repidsed.^  The  walls  of  the  town 
were  strong,  its  defenders  brave  and  full  of  enterprise. 
They  burnt  the  siege-machines  brought  against  them, 
and  committed  great  havoc  among  the  soldiers.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  disorders  broke  out  among  the 
besiegers ;  mutinous  words  were  heard  ;  and  the  empe- 
ror thought  himself  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
severe  measures  of  repression.  Having  put  to  death 
two  of  his  chief  officers,*  and  then  found  it  necessary  to 


^  Dio  Cass.  Ixxv.  9. 

^  See  aboTe,  p.  315. 

'  Dio  Cass.  Ixxv.  10.  It  is  un- 
cert^n  whether  Herodian  means  to 
describe  the  first  or  second  attack. 
He  mentions  one  siege  only,  and 
places  it  before  that  of  Ctcsiphon 
(iii.  28,  2J));  but  the  narrative  of 


and  internally  more  probable,  seems 
preferable. 

*  One  of  these  was  LsQtus.  who 
a  little  earlier  had  saved  Xisibis 
(supra,  p.  3t'i8,  note  *).  Severus 
(according"  to  Dio)  grew  jealous  of 
him,  because  the  soldiers  declared 
that  thev  would  follow  no  other 


Dio,  which  is  at  once  more  minute,    leader.     Marius    Maximus,    how- 
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deny  that  he  had  given  orders  for  the  execution  of  one 
of  them,  he  broke  up  from  before  the  place  and  removed 
liis  camp  to  a  distance. 

He  had  not,  however,  as  yet  relinquished  the  hope 
of  bringing  his  enterprise  to  a  successful  issue.  In  the 
security  of  his  distant  camp  he  constructed  fresh  en- 
gines in  increased  numbers,  collected  an  abundant 
supply  of  provisions,  and  made  every  preparation  for 
renewing  the  siege  with  efiect  at  no  remote  period.^ 
The  treasures  stored  up  m  the  cit}^  were  reported  to  be 
great,  especially  those  which  the  piety  of  successive 
generations  had  accumulated  in  tlie  Temple  of  the 
Sun.^  This  rich  booty  appealed  forcibly  to  the  cupidity 
of  the  emperor,  while  his  honour  seemed  to  require 
that  he  should  not  suffer  a  comparatively  petty  town 
to  defy  his  arms  with  impunity.  He,  therefore,  after  a 
ijliort  absence  retraced  his  steps,  and  appeared  a  second 
time  before  Hatra  with  a  stronger  siege-train  and  a 
better  appointed  army  than  before.  But  the  Hatreni 
met  his  attack  with  a  resolution  equal  to  his  own. 
They  were  excellent  archers ;  they  possessed  a  powerful 
force  of  cavalry ;  they  knew  their  walls  to  be  strong ; 
and  they  were  masters  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  fire, 
which  was  calculated  to  terrify  and  alarm,  if  not  greatly 
to  injure,  an  enemy  imacquainted  with  its  qualities.^ 
Severus  once  more  lost  almost  all  his  machines; 
the  Hatrene  cavalry  severely  handled  his  foragers ;  his 
men  for  a  long  time  made  but  little  impression  upon 
the   walls,   while   they  suffered  grievously  from   the 


ever,  assigned  his  death  to  a  differ-        ^  The  combustible  materiAl  used 

ent  cause,   and   placed  it  earlier,  is  said  to  have  been  naphtha,  the 

(See  Spartian.  *SVr.  Imp,  §  15.)  flaiue  of  which  was  thought  to  be 

^  ]>io  Cass.  Ixxv.  11.  almost  inextinguishable.  (DioCass. 

'  Ibid.  Ixxv.  12.    The  ruins  of  Fr.  \7^),  §2;  Ixxv.  11.     Coniimre 

this  temple  still  exist  at  £1  Iladhr.  Amni.  Mai-c.  xxiii.  0^  p.  40(i.) 
(See  the  Frontispiece  to  this  volume.)  , 
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enemy's  sUngers  ^  and  archers,  from  his  warlike  engines, 
and  especially,  we  are  told,  from  the  fiery  darts  which 
were  rained  upon  them  incessantly.^    However,  after 
enduring  these  various  calamities  for  a  length  of  time, 
the  i^erseverance  of  the  Eomans  was  rewarded  by  the 
formation  of  a  practicable  breach  in  the  outer  wall ; 
and  the  soldiers  demanded  to  be  led  to  the  assault, 
confident  in  their  power  to  force  an  entrance  and  cany 
the  place.®    But  the  emperor  resisted  their  inclination. 
He  did  not  wish  that  the  city  should  be  stormed,  since 
in  that   case  it  must  have  been  given  up  to  indis- 
criminate pillage,  and  the  treasures  which  he  coveted 
would  have  become  the  prey  of  the  soldiery.     The 
Hatreni,  he  thought,  would  make  their  submission,  if 
he  only  gave  them  a  little  time,  now  that  they  must 
see  further  lesistance   to   be   hopeless.      He  waited 
therefore  a  day,  expecting  an  offer  of  surrender.     But 
the  Hatreni  made  no  sign,  and  in  the  night  restored 
their  wall  where  it  had  been  broken  down.     Severus 
then  made  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice  the  treasures  on 
which  his  heart  had  been  set,  and,  albeit  with  reluc- 
tance, gave  the  word  for  the   assault.     But  now  the 
legionaries  refused.     They  had  been  forbidden  to  attack 
when  success  was  certain  and  the  danger  trivial — they 
were  now  required  to  imperil  their  lives  while  the 
result  could  not  but  be  doubtful.   Perhaps  they  divined 
the  emperor's  motive  in  withholding  them  from  the 
assault,  and  resented  it ;  at  any  rate  they  openly  de- 
clined to  execute  his  orders.     After  a  vain  attempt  to 
force  an  dtitrance  by  means  of  his  Asiatic  allies,  Severus 
desisted  from  his  undertaking.     The  summer  was  far 


»  Ilerodiftn.  iii.  28.  ^  jy^j^j^  ^i^^  j 

^  Dio  C'rss.  Ixxv.  11,  nd  fin. 
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advauced ;  ^  the  heat  was  great ;  disease  had  broken 
out  among  his  troops ;  above  all,  they  had  become 
demoralised,  and  their  obedience  could  no  longer  be 
depended  on.-  Severus  broke  up  from  before  Hatra  a 
second  time,  after  having  besieged  it  for  twenty  days,^ 
and  returned — ^by  what  route  we  are  not  told — into 
Syria. 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  in  the  history  of  this 
campaign  than  the  inaction  and  apparent  apathy  of 
the  Parthians.  Volagases,  after  quitthig  his  capital, 
seems  to  have  made  no  effort  at  all  to  hamper  or 
harass  his  adversary.  The  prolonged  resistance  of 
Hatra,  the  sufferings  of  the  Romans,  their  increasing 
difficulties  with  respect  to  provisions,  the  injurious 
effect  of  the  summer  heats  upon  their  unacchmatised 
constitutions,  would  have  been  irresistible  temptations 
to  a  prince  of  any  spirit  or  energy,  inducing  him  to 
advance  as  the  Eomans  retired,  to  hang  upon  their 
rear,  to  cut  off  their  supplies,  and  to  render  their 
retreat  difficidt,  if  not  disastrous.  Volagases  appears 
to  have  remained  wholly  inert  and  passive.  His  con- 
duct is  only  expliciible  by  the  consideration  of  the 
rapid  decline  wliich  Parthia  was  now  undergoing,  of 
the  general  decay  of  patriotic  spirit,  and  the  sea  of 
difficulties  into  which  a  monarch  was  plunged  who 
had  to  retreat  before  an  invader. 

The  expedition  of  Severus  was  on  the  whole  glorious 
for  Rome,  and  disastrous  for  Parthia,  though  tlie  glory 

*  Spartian  tells  us  (Sev.  Imp,  of  Severus  offered  to  take  Ilatra  if 
§  10)  that  Ctesiphon  Tvas  taken  at  '  o50  Eui-opean  troops  were  placed 
the  be^iunin^  ot  winter  ('  liiemali  at  his  disposal.  The  reply  of 
prope,  fenipore  *).  Ilerodian  places  Severus  was,  *  Whence  am  I  to  get 
the  Fie^re  of  IIatrt(  at  the  time  of    such  a  number  of  soldiers  ?  * 

the  ifi:«fat  heats  (iii.i^H).  >  Dio  Cass.  Ixxv.  13. 

•  iJio  saTS  that  one  of  the  officers 
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of  the  victor  was  tarnished  at  the  close  by  his  failure 
before  Ilatra.  It  cost  Parthia  a  second  province.  The 
Eoman  emperor  not  only  recovered  his  previous  posi- 
tion in  Mesopotamia,  but  overetepping  the  Tigris,  esta- 
blished the  Eoman  dominion  firmly  in  the  fertile  tract 
between  that  stream  and  the  Zagros  mountain-itinge. 
Tlie  title  of  *  Adiabenicus  *  became  no  empty  boast. 
Adiabene,  or  the  tract  between  the  Zab  rivers — ^pro- 
bably including  at  this  time  the  entire  low  region  at 
the  foot  of  Zagros  from  the  eastern  Kliabour  on  the 
north  to  the  Adhem  towards  the  south — passed  under 
the  dominion  of  Eome,  the  monarch  of  the  country, 
hitherto  a  Parthian  vassal,  liecoming  her  tributary.' 
Thus  the  imperial  standards  were  planted  permanently 
at  a  distance  less  than  a  degree  fix)m  the  Partliian 
capital,  which,  with  the  great  cities  of  Seleucia  and 
Babylon  in  its  neighbourhood,  was  exposed  to  be  cap- 
tured almost  at  any  moment  by  a  sudden  and  rapid 
inroad. 

Volagases  survived  his  defeat  by  Severus  about  ten 
or  eleven  yciirs.  For  this  space  Pai'thian  history  is 
once  more  a  blank,  our  authorities  containing  no  notice 
that  directly  touches  Parthia  during  the  period  in 
question.  The  stay  of  Severus  in  the  East-  during 
the  years  a.d.  200  and  201,  would  seem  to  indicate 
tliat  the  condition  of  the  Oriental  provinces  was  un- 
settled and  required  the  presence  of  the  Imperator. 
But  we  hear  of  no  effort  made  by  Paithia  at  tliis  time 
to  recover  her  losses — of  no  further  collision  between 
her  troops  and  those  of  Kome ;  and  w^e  may  assume 


*  Sparlian.    Sev.  Imp,    §  18: —  ■  macies  despcctaretur^  in  tributarios 
'  Adiaoenos  in  tributarios  coegit.*     couce^tsistteL^     (Ik  Cas.  §  !K).) 
This  authority  is  superior  to  that  i      '  See  Clinton,  F,  i?.  vol.    .  pp. 
of   Aurelius    Victor,    who   says —  !  204-20^<. 
'  Adiabena  ^  quoque,    ni    ten-arum  • 
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therefore  that  peace  was  preserved,  and  that  the  Par- 
thian momirch  acquiesced,  however  unwillingly,  in  the 
curtailment  of  his  territory.  Probably  internal,  no 
less  than  external,  diflBculties  pressed  upon  hun.  The 
diminution  of  Parthian  prestige  wliich  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  successive  victories  of  Trajan,  Avidius 
Cassius,  and  Severus  must  have  loosened  the  ties 
which  bound  to  Parthia  the  several  vassal  kingdoms. 
Her  suzerainty  had  been  accepted  as  that  of  the 
Asiatic  nation  most  competent  to  make  head  against 
European  intruders,  and  secure  the  native  races  in 
continued  independence  of  a  wholly  ahen  power.^  It 
may  well  have  appeared  at  this  time  to  the  various 
vassal  states  that  the  Paithian  vigour  had  become  effete, 
that  the  qualities  which  had  advanced  the  race  to  the 
leadership  of  Western  Asia  were  gone,  and  that  unless 
some  new  power  could  be  raised  up  to  act  energetically 
against  Eome,  tlie  West  would  obtain  complete  domi- 
nion over  the  East,  and  Asia  be  absorbed  into  Eiuropc. 
Thoughts  of  this  kind,  fermenting  among  the  subject 
populations,  would  produce  a  general  debility,  a  want 
both  of  power  and  of  inclination  to  make  any  com- 
bined effort,  a  desire  to  wait  until  an  opportunity  of 
actmg  with  effect  should  offer.  Hence  probably  tlie 
deadness  and  apathy  which  characterise  this  period, 
and  which  seem  at  first  sidit  so  {istonishinjj.  Distrust 
of  their  actual  leader  paralysed  the  nations  of  Western 
Asia,  and  they  did  not  as  yet  see  their  way  clearly 
towards  placing  themselves  under  any  other  guidance. 
Volagases  IV.  reigned  till  a.d.  208-9,  dying  thus 
about  two  years  before  his  great  adversary,  wlio  ex- 
pired^ at  York,  Februaiy  4,  a.d.  211. 

'  See  above,  p.  42.  |      -  Clinton,  jF'.  i?.  vol.  i.  p.  218. 
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Stniggle  between  the  two  Sims  of  Volaga&es  IK,  Volagasea  V.  and  ArlO' 
hanus,  Omtinued  Sovereignty  of  both  Pnnccs,  Ambition  of  Camcaiku. 
His  Proceedings  in  the  East,  His  Resolve  to  quarrd  with  Farthia. 
First  ProjMsal  made  by  him  to  Artabanus,  Perplexity  of  Artabamu. 
Caracallus  invades  Parthia,  His  Successes,  and  Death,  MacrmuSf 
defeated  by  Artabatitis,  consents  to  Terms  of  Peace,  PevaU  of  the 
Persians  under  Aii-axerxes,  Prolonged  Struggle.  Death  of  ArtabemnSf 
and  Downfall  of  the  Parthian  Empire, 

TcXcurcubf  yiyovtv  6  *Aprdfiayos. — Dio  Cuas.  Izzx.  3. 

On  the  death  of  Volagases  IV,,  the  Parthian  crown 
was  disputed  between  his  two  sons,  Artabaniis  and 
Volagases.  According  to  the  classical  writers,  the 
contest  resulted  in  favour  of  the  former,  whom  they 
regard  as  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  Parthians,  at 
any  rate  from  the  yeai'  a.d.  216.^  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  the  Parthian  coins,  that  both  the  brothers 
claimed  and  exercised  sovereignty  during  the  entire 
term  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  which  intervened 
between  the  death  of  Volagases  IV.  and  the  revolt  of 
the  Persians.*-^  Artabanus  must  beyond  all  doubt  have 
acquired  the  sole  rule  in  the  western  portions  of  the 
empire,  since  (from  a.d.  216  to  a.d.  226)  he  was  the 
only  monarch  known  to  the  Romans.  But  Volagases 
may  at  the  same  time  hrtve  been  recognised  in  tlie 


*  The  negoliations  between  Cara-  |  this    year.     (See   Clinton,   jF'.  li, 
caUus  and  Artabanus,  which  Hero-  \  vol.  i.  p.  224.) 
clian  describes   (iv.   18-20),    must,'      ^  See  hmdsfiy,  History  mid  Coin^ 
liave  taken  place  in  the  course  of  |  age,  pp.  11.%  lli. 
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more  eastern  provinces,  and  may  have  maintained 
liimself  in  power  in  those  remote  regions  without 
interfering  with  his  brother's  dominion  in  the  West. 
Still  this  division  of  the  empire  must  natiu-ally  have 
tended  to  weaken  it ;  and  the  position  of  Volagascs 
has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  last  monarch  of  the  Arsacid 
series  found  himself  placed — difficulties,  to  which,  after 
a  struggle,  he  was  at  last  forced  to  succumb.  Domestic 
dissension,  wars  with  a  powerful  neighbour  (Eome), 
and  internal  disaffection  and  rebeUion  foraied  a  com- 
bination, against  which  tlie  last  Parthian  monarch, 
albeit  a  man  of  considerable  energy,  strove  in  vain. 
But  he  strove  bravely ;  and  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
empire,  in  which  he  bore  the  cliief  part,  are  not  im- 
worthy  of  its  best  and  palmiest  days. 

An  actual  civil  war  appears  to  have  raged  between 
the  two  brothers  for  some  years.  Caracallus,  who  in 
A.D.  211  succeeded  liis  fatlier,  Severus,  as  Emperor 
of  Eome,  congratulated  the  Senate  in  a.d.  212  on  the 
strife  still  going  on  in  Parthia,  which  could  not  fail 
(he  said)  to  inflict  serious  injuiy  on  that  hostile  state. ^ 
The  balance  of  advantage  seems  at  first  to  have  in- 
clined towards  Volagases,  whom  Caracallus  acknow- 
ledged as  monarch  of  Parthia^  in  the  year  a.d.  215. 
But  soon  after  this  the  fortune  of  war  must  have 
turned  ;  for  subsequently  to  the  year  a.d.  215,  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  Volagases,  but  find  Caracallus  negotiat- 
ing with  Artabanus  instead,  and  treating  with  him  as 
undisputed   monarch  of  the  entire  Parthian  empire.**^ 


*  Dio  Cosa.  Ixxvii.  12.  of  tho  former. 


=  Ibid.  Ixxvii.  19  and  21.  The 
Tlnp"o^'  of  the  latter  chapter  muat, 
it  would  seem,  be  the  OvoMycuaoij 


'  Ilerodian.    l.s.c.      Dio    Cnss. 
Ixxviii.  1. 
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That  this  was  not  his  real  position,  appears  from 
the  coins  ;  but  the  classical  evidence  may  be  accepted 
as  showing  that  from  the  year  a.d.  216,  Volagases 
ceased  to  have  much  power,  sinking  from  the  rank 
of  a  rival  monarch  into  that  of  a  mere  pretender,  who 
may  have  caused  some  trouble  to  the  established  sove- 
reign, but  did  not  inspire  serious  alarm. 

Artabanus,  having  succeeded  in  reducing  his  brother 
to  this  condition,  and  obtained  a  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  claims,  found  himself  almost  immediately 
in  circumstances  of  much  difficulty.  Prom  the  moment 
of  his  accession,  Caracallus  had  exhibited  an  inordinate 
ambition ;  and  tliis  ambition  had  early  taken  the  shape 
of  a  special  desire  for  the  glory  of  Oriental  conquests. 
The  weak  and  dissolute  son  of  Severus  fancied  himself, 
and  called  himself,  a  second  Alexander ;  ^  and  thus  he 
was  in  honour  bound  to  imitate  that  hero's  marvellous 
exploits.  The  extension  of  the  Eoman  territory  towards 
the  East  became  very  soon  his  great  object,  and  he 
shrank  from  no  steps  however  base  and  dishonourable, 
which  promised  to  conduce  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  wishes.  As  early  as  a.d.  212  he  summoned 
Abgarus,  the  tributary  king  of  Osrhoene,  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  when  he  unsuspectingly  complied,  seized 
him,  threw  liim  into  prison,  and  declaring  his  terri- 
tories forfeited,  reduced  them  into  the  form  of  a  Eoman 
province.^  Successful  in  this  bold  proceeding,  he  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  Armenia  in  the  same  way ;  but, 
though  tlie  monarcli  fell  foolishly  into  the  trap  set  for 
him,  the  nation  was  not  so  easily  managed.  The  Arme- 
nians flew  to  arms  on  learning  the  imprisonment  of  their 


»  Din  Cass.  Ix.xvii.  22;  Ilerodiim.  |  «  Dio  Cass.  Ixxvii.  12  (Compure 
iv.  13;  Spnnheim,  Dc  Usit  Kumism.  '  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  343  j  ^Smith's 
Diss.  xii.  I  edition.) 
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king  and  royal  family ;  ^  and  when,  three  years  after- 
wards (a.d.  215),  Caracallus  sent  a  Eoman  army  under 
Theocritus,  one  of  his  favourites,  to  chastise  them, 
they  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  their  assailant.*  But 
the  desire  of  Caracallus  to  eflect  Oriental  conquests 
was  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  by  this  occur- 
rence. He  had  souglit  a  quarrel  with  Parthia  as  early 
as  A.D.  214,  when  he  demanded  of  Volagases  the  sur- 
render of  two  refugees  of  distinction.'  The  nipture, 
which  he  courted,  was  deferred  by  the  discreditable 
comphance  of  the  Great  King  with  his  requisition.* 
Volagases  surrendered  the  two  unfortunates ;  and  the 
Eoman  Emperor  was  compelled  to  declare  himself 
satisfied  with  the  concession.  But  a  year  had  not 
elapsed  before  he  had  devised  a  new  plan  of  attack  and 
proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution. 

Volagases  V.  was  about  this  time  compelled  to  yield 
the  western  capital  to  his  brotlier ;  and  Arbibanus  IV. 
bec*ame  the  representative  of  Partliian  power  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Eomans.  Caracallus  in  the  summer  of  a.d. 
215,  having  transferral  his  residence  from  Nicomedia 
to  Antioch,  sent  amba,ssadors  from  the  last-named 
phice  to  Artabauus,  who  were  to  present  the  Parthian 
monarch  with  presents  of  unusual  magnificence,''  and 
to  make  him  an  unheard-of  proposition.  'The  Eoman 
Emperor,'  said  the  despatch  with  which  they  were  in- 
trusted, '  could  not  fitly  wed  the  daugliter  of  a  subject 
or  accept  the  i)osition  of  son-in-law  to  a  private  per- 
son.    No  one  could  be  a  suitable  wife  to  him  who  was 


1  DioCass.  I.S.C.  10). 

a  Ibid.  Ixxvii.  21.  *  Ibid.  Ixxvii.  21. 

^  These  were  n  certain  Tiridates,  ^  Ilerodiim.  iv.  18: — TlfftKit  :k 
who  8oems  t»»  have  been  an  Arme-  trpttti^iav  Kui  cwpa  Tranti^  v\tjQ 
nian  prince,  and  a  Cynic  philosopher,  ri  TroXrrcXoDc  icai  r-xi''u*  s-ou- 
named  Antiochus  (Die  C'aas.  Ixxvii.  .  iXiff. 
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not  a  princess.     He   therefore    asked  the    Parthian 
monarch  for  the  liand  of  his  daughter.     Rome  and 
Parthia  divided  between  them  the  sovereignty  of  the 
world ;  united,  as  they  would  be  by  tliis  marriage,  no 
longer  recognising  any  boundaiy  as  separating  them, 
they  would  constitute  a  power  that  could  not  but  be 
irresistible.     It  would  be  easy  for  them   to  reduce 
under  their  sway  all  the  barbarous  races  on  the  skirts 
of  their  empires,  and  to  hold  them  in  subjection  by  a 
flexible  system   of   administration    and    government 
The  Eoman  infantry  ^vas  the  best  in  tlie  world,  and  in 
steady  hand-to-hand  fighting  must  be  allowed  to  be 
unrivalled.     The  Parthians  surpassed  all  nations  in  the 
number  of  their  cavalry  and  in  the  excellency  of  their 
archers.     If  these  advantages,  instead  of  being  sepa- 
rated, were  combined,  and  the  various  elements  on 
which  success  in  war  depends  were  thus  brought  into 
harmonious  union,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  esta- 
blishing and  maintaining  a  universal  monarch5\    Were 
that  done,  the  Parthian  spices  and  rare  stuffl?,  as  also 
the  Eoman  metals  and  manufactures,  w^ould  no  longer 
need  to  be  imported  secretly  and  in  small  quantities 
by  merchants,  but,  as  the  two  countries  would  form 
together  but  one  nation  and  one  state,  there  would  be  a 
free  interchange  among  all  the  citizens  of  their  various 
products  and  commodities.'  ^ 

The  recital  of  this  despatch  threw  the  Partliian 
monarch  into  extreme  perplexity.  lie  did  not  believe 
that  the  proposals  made  to  him  were  serious,  or  in- 
tended to  have  an  honourable  issue.  The  project 
broached  appeared  to  him  altogether  extravagant,  and 
such  as   no   one  in  his  senses  could  entertain  for  a 

*  Herodian.  iv.  18. 
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moment.  Yet  he  was  anxious  not  to  offend  the  master 
of  two-and-thirty  legions/  nor  even  to  give  him  a 
pretext  for  a  rupture  of  amicable  relations.  Accord- 
ingly he  tem[X)rised,  contenting  himself  with  setting 
forth  some  objections  to  the  request  of  Caracallu^s,  and 
askmg  to  be  excused  compliance  with  it.''  '  Such  a 
union,  as  Caracallus  proposed,  could  scarcely,'  he  said, 
'  prove  a  happy  one.  The  wife  and  husband,  differing 
in  knguage,  habits,  and  mode  of  life,  could  not  but 
become  estrangol  from  one  another.  There  was  no 
lack  of  patricians  at  Rome,  possessing  daughters  with 
whom  the  emperor  might  wed  as  suitiibly  as  tlie 
Partliian  kings  did  with  the  females  of  their  own  royal 
house.  It  was  not  fit  that  either  family  sliould  sully 
its  blood  by  mixture  with  the  other.' 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  Caracallus  construed 
this  response  as  an  absolute  refusal,  and  thereupon 
undertook  his  expedition,  or  whether  he  regarded  it 
as  inviting  further  negotiation,  and  sent  a  second 
embassy,  whose  arguments  and  pei-suasions  induced 
Artabanus  to  consent  to  tlie  proposed  alliance.  The 
contemporaiy  historian,  Dio,  states  positively  that  Arta- 
banus refused  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  Roman 
monarch,  and  that  Caracallus  imdertook  his  expedition 
to  avenge  this  hisidt;'*  but  Ilerodian,  another  con- 
temporar}-,  declares  exactly  the  reverse.  According 
to  him,  the  Roman  Emi>eror,  on  receiving  tlie  reply  of 
Ailabanus,  sent  a  new  embassy  to  urge  his  suit,  and  to 
protest  with  oatlis  that  he  was  in  etirnest  and  had  the 
most  friendly  intentions.  Artabanus  upon  this  yielded, 
addressed  Caracallus  as  his  son-in-law,  and  invited  him 


»  See  Dio  Caw.  Iv,  23,  24.  wnntirtlro.    (ITeroilian.  iv.  19.) 

'^  '\'a  futf  vpuira  romvra  iniarkWwv,  ,       ^  IHo  Cass.  Ixviil.  1. 
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to   come   and  fetch   home  his  bride.     Herodian  de- 
scribes with  much  minuteness,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
picturesque  effect,  tlie  sUitely  march  of  the   Imperial 
prince  tlirougli  the  Parthian  territory,  the  magnificent 
welcome  which  he  received,  and  the  peacefiil  meeting 
of  the  two  kings  in  the  plain  before  Ctesiphon,  which 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  meditated  treason  of 
the  crafty  Eoman.     Taken  at  disadvantage,  the  Par- 
thian monarch  with  diflSculty  escaped,  while  his  soldiers 
and  other  subjects,  incapable  of  making   any  resist- 
ance, were  slaughtered  like  sheep  by  their  assailants, 
who  then  plundered  and  ravaged  the  Paithian  terri- 
tory at  tlieir  will,  and  returned  laden  with  spoil  into 
Mesopotamia.^     In  general,  Dio  is  a  more  trustworthy 


»  Herodian.  iv.  20.  The  full  pas- 
sajre  in  Herodian  is  as  follows : — 
'  But  when  Antoninus  urjred  his 
request,  and  added  fresh  ^fts  and 
oaths  in  confirmation  of  his  serious 
meaning  and  real  friendliness,  the 
Barharian  yielded,  and  promised  to 
gfive  him  his  daughter,  and  ad- 
dressed him  as  his  future  son-in- 
law.  Now,  when  this  was  noised 
ahroad,  the  I^ai-thians  made  ready 
to  receive  the  Koman  monarch,  and 
■were  transported  with  joy  at  the 
prospect  of  an  eternal  peace.  An- 
toninus thereupon  crossed  the  rivers 
without  hindrance,  and  entered 
I'arthia,  just  as  if  it  wore  his  own 
land.  Everywhere  along  his  route 
the  people  pfreeted  him  ^vith  sacri- 
lices,  and  di'essing  tlieir  altars  with 
garlands,  offered  upon  them  all 
manner  of  spices  and  incense; 
whereat  he  made  pretence  of  being 
vastly  pleased.  As  his  journey  now 
approached  its  close,  imd  he  drew 
near  to  the  Parthian  Court,  Arta- 
hanus,  instead  of  awaiting  his  ar- 
lival,  went  out  and  met  him  in  the 
spacious  plain  before  the  city,  with 
intent  to  entertain  his  daughter's 
bridegroom  and  bis  own  son-in-law. 


Meanwhile  the  whole  multitade  of 
the  barbarians,  crowned  wiUi  freshly 
gathered  flowers,  and  clad  in  gar- 
ments worked  with  gold  and  vari- 
ously dyed,  were  keeping  holiday, 
and  dancing  gracefully  to  the  sound 
of  the  flute,  the  pipe,  and  the  drum, 
an  amusement  wherein  they  tfdce 
great  delight  after  they  hare  in- 
dulged freely  in  wine.  *Xow,  after 
all  the  people  had  come  together, 
thev  got  off  their  horses,  hung  up 
their  quivers  and  their  l:^ws, 
and  gave  themselves  wholly  to 
libations  and  revels.  The  concourse 
of  barbarians  was  very  great,  and 
they  stood  arranged  in  no  order, 
since  they  did  not  apprehend  any 
danger,  but  were  all  endeavouring 
to  catch  a  sight  of  the  bridegroom. 
Suddenly  Antoninus  gives  his  men 
the  signal  to  fall  on,  and  massacre 
the  barbarians.  These,  amaz«>d  at 
the  attack,  and  finding  themselves 
struck  and  wounded,  forthwith  took 
to  flight.  Artabanus  was  hurried 
away  by  his  guards,  and  put  on  a 
horse,  whereby  he  escaped  with 
a  few  followers.  The  rest  of  the 
barbarians  were  cut  to  pieces, 
since  they  could  not  reach  their 
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authority  than  Herodian,  and  most  moderns  have  there- 
fore preferred  his  version  of  the  story.^  But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  in  this  particular  case  the  truth 
has  not  been  best  preserved  by  the  historian  on  whom 
under  ordinary  circumstances  we  place  less  depend- 
ence. If  80  disgraceful  an  outrage  as  that  described 
by  Herodian  was,  indeed,  committed  by  the  head  of 
the  Koman  State  on  a  foreign  potentate,  Dio,  as  a  great 
State  official,  would  naturally  be  anxious  to  gloss  it 
over.  There  are,  moreover,  internal  difficulties  in  his 
narrative ;  ^  and  on  more  than  one  point  of  importance 
he  contradicts  not  only  Herodian,  but  also  Spartianus.^ 
It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  Herodian  has  given 
with  most  truth  the  general  outline  of  the  expedition 


horses,  which,  when  they  dis- 
mounted, they  had  allowed  to  graze 
freely  over  the  plain ;  nor  were 
they  able  to  make  use  of  their  less, 
since  these  were  entangled  in  the 
long  flowing  garments  which  de- 
scended to  their  heels.  Many  too 
had  come  without  quivers  or  bows, 
as  they  were  not  wanted  at  a  wed- 
ding. Antoninus,  when  he  had 
made  a  vast  slaughter,  and  taken  a 
multitude  of  prisoners,  and  a  rich 
booty,  moved  off  without  meeting  , 
any  resistance.  He  allowed  his ' 
soldiers  to  bum  all  the  cities  and 
villages,    and    to    carry  away    as 

Slunder  whatever  they  chose.'  No 
oubt  this  passage  contains  a  good 
deal  of  rhetoric ;  but  it  describes  a 
scene  which  we  can  scarcely  sup- 
pose to  be  imaginary. 

*  Eamsay  in  Smith's  Biog,  Did, 
vol.  i.  p.  G08;  Chanipagjny,  Les 
Cesars  an  3me.  Siecle,  vol.  i.  p.  38^, 
&c. 

'  There  is  something  suspicious 
in  the  extreme  brevity  of  Dio's 
narrative  (Ixxviii.  1),  and  in  his 
statement  that  ho  has  nothing  im- 


portant to  tell  of  the  war  beyond 
the  fact  that  when  two  soldiers 
were  quarreling  over  a  wine-skin, 
Caracallus  ordered  them  to  cut  it 
in  two  with  their  swords,  and  they 
obeyed  him.  His  account  of  the 
war  in  this  place  does  not  har- 
monise with  his  statement  in  ch.  20, 
that  Artabanus  was  violently  angry 
at  the  treatment  which  he  liad  re- 
ceived and  determined  to  resent  it. 
Again,  the  price  which  he  allows 
that  Macrinus  paid  for  peace  Teh. 
27),  is  altogether  exorbitant  imless 
it  was  agreed  to  as  compensation 
for  some  extraordinary  outrage. 

^  Dio  says  that  there  was  no 
engagement  at  all  between  the  Par- 
thians  and  the  Komans  (Ixxviii.  \\ 
Spartianus  speaks  of  a  batUe  in 
which  Caracallus  defeated  the 
Satraps  of  Artabanus  {Ant,  Cara^ 
coil.  §  ()).  l^io  makes  the  countries 
invaded  Adiabend  and  Media.  Spar- 
tianus  indicates  a  more  southern 
locality  by  saying  that  the  invading 
army  passed  through  Babylonia. 
(*  per  Babylonios,*  l.s.c.) 


A  ▲  2 
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of  Caracallus,  though,  with  that  love  of  effect  which 
characteiises  him,  he  may  have  unduly  embellished  the 
narrative. 

The  advance  of  Caracallus  was,  if  Spartianus  is  to  be 
believed,  tlirough  Babylonia.^     The  return  may  liave 
been  (as  Dio  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was^)  by  the 
way  of  tlie  Tigris,  through  Adiabene  and  Upper  Meso- 
potamia.    It  was  doubtless  on  the  return  that  Cara- 
callus committed  a  second  and  wholly  wanton  outrage 
upon  the  feelings  of  his  adversary,  by  violating  the 
sanctity  of  the  Parthian  royal  sepulchres,  and   dis- 
persing their  contents  to  the  four  winds.     These  tombs 
were  situated  at  Arbela,  in  Adiabene,  a  place  which 
seems  to  have  been  always  regarded  as  in  some  sort  a 
City  of  the  Dead.^    The  useless  insult  and  impiety  were 
worthy  of  one  who,  hke  Caracallus,  was  '  equally  de- 
void of  judgment  and  humanity,'  and  who  has  been 
pronounced  by  the  most  unimpassioned  of  historians 
to  have  been  '  the  common  enemy  of  mankind.'*    A 
severe  reckoning  was  afterwards  exacted  for  the  indig- 
nity, which  was  felt  by  the  Partliians  with  all  the 
keenness  wlierewith  Orientals  are  wont  to  regard  any 
infringement  of  the  sanctity  of  the  grave. 

Caracallus  appears  to  liave  passed  the  winter  at 
Edessa,  amusing  himself  with  hunting  and  charioteer- 
ing after  the  fatigues  of  his  campaign.^     In  the  spring 


*  Spartianua  says,  'per  Cadtmos  \  (See  the  Journal  of  As,  Society  for 
et  Babjlonios /  (AiU.  CaracalL  §  0) ;  i  18C5,  p.  11)5,  note  "^^O  Rabbinical 
but  this  is  impos^ble,  since  the    tradition  placed  there  the  tomb  of 


Cadusii  lay  upon  the  Caspian^ 

»  Dio  Cass.  Ixxviii.  1.  The 
mention  of  Arbela  indicates  this 
route. 


Seth.     (Schindler's  F^ntaaiott,  coL 
144.) 

*  See    Gibbon,    vol.    i.  p.    272 
( Smith's  edition).  Both  the  phrases 


*  Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchs  ;  quoted  are  used  by  this  writer, 
constantly  conveyed  to  Arbela  great ;      *  Herodian.    iv.    21;    Spartian. 
criminals  to    be    executed    there. ,  Ant,  Car.  §  6. 
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he  threatened  another  advance  into  Parthian  territory, 
and  threw  tlie  Medes  and  Parthians  into  great  alarm. ^ 
He  had  not,  however,  the  opportunity  of  renewing  liis 
attack.     On  April  8,  a.d.  217,  having  quitted  Edessa 
with  a  small  retinue  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a  famous 
temple  of  the  Moon-God  near  Carrhai,  he  was  surprised 
and  murdered  on  the  way  by  Julius  Martialis,  one  of  his 
guards.^    His  successor,  Macrinus,  though  a  Prcetorian 
prefect,  was  no  soldier,  and  would  willingly  have  re- 
tired at  once  from  the  war.     But  tlie  passions  of  the 
Partliians  liad  been  roused.     Artabanus  possessed  the 
energy  and  spirit  which  most  of  the  recent  monarclis 
had  lacked ;  and  though  defeated  when  taken  at  dis- 
advantage, and  unable  for  some  months  to  obtain  any 
revenge,  had  employed  the  winter  in  the  collection  of  a 
vast  ai'my,  and  was  determined  to  exact  a  lieavy  retri- 
bution for  the  treacherous  massacre  of  Ctesiphon  and  the 
wanton  impiety  of  Arbela.     He  had  already  taken  the 
field  and  conducted  his  troops  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Eoman  frontier  when  Caracallus  lost  his  life.     Ma- 
crinus Wt'is  scarcely  acknowledged  emperor  when  he 
found  that  the  Partliians  were  close  at  hand,  that  the 
frontier  was  crossed,  and  that  unless  a  treatv  could  be 
concluded  he  nmst  risk  a  battle.^ 

Under  these  circumstances  the  unwarlike  emperor 
Imrriedly  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Parthian  camp,  with 
an  offer  to  restore  all  the  prisoners  made  in  the  late 
campaign  as  the  price  of  i)eace.  Artabanus  unhesita- 
tingly rejoctud  the  overture,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
formed his  adversaiy  of  the  terms  on  which  he  was 
willing  to  treat.     Ma(*rinus,  he  said,  must  not  only  re- 

^  Dio  Cnj35.  Ixxviii.  0.  viii.  11. 

'  Ibid.  Ixxviii.  o;  Ilerodian.  iv.        '  llerodinn.  iv.   27;   Dio  Caff. 
24 ;    J^pait.  1.  s.  e. ;    Eutrop.  lirci\    Ixxviii.  2(5. 
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store  the  prisoners,  but  must  also  consent  to  rebuild  all 
the  towns  and  castles  which  Caracallus  had  laid  in  ruins, 
must  make  compensation  for  the  injury  done  to  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  and  further  must  cede  Mesopota- 
mia to  the  Parthians.^  It  was  impossible  for  a  Eoman 
Emperor  to  consent  to  such  demands  without  first  try- 
ing the  fortune  of  war,  and  Macrinus  accordingly  made 
up  his  mind  to  fight  a  battle.  The  Parthian  prince 
had  by  this  time  advanced  as  far  as  Nisibis,  and  it 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  that  the  great 
struggle  took  place. 

The  battle  of  Nisibis,  which  terminated  the  long  con- 
test between  Kome  and  Parthia,  was  the  fiercest  and 
best-contested  which  ^vas  ever  fought  between  the  rival 
powers.  It  lasted  for  the  space  of  three  days.^  The 
army  of  Artabanus  was  numerous  and  well-appointed : 
like  almost  every  Parthian  force,  it  was  strong  in 
cavalry  and  archers ;  and  it  had  moreover  a  novel 
addition  of  considerable  importance,  consisting  of  a 
corps  of  picked  soldiers,  clad  in  complete  armour,  and 
currying  long  spears  or  lances,  who  were  mounted  on 
camels.^  The  Roman  legionaries  were  supported  by 
numerous  light-armed  troops,  and  a  powerful  body  of 
Mauri tanian  cavalry.*^  According  to  Dio,  the  first  en- 
gagement was  brought  on  accidentally  by  a  contest 
which  arose  among  the  soldiers  for  the  possession  of  a 
watering-place.^  Herodian  tells  us  that  it  commenced 
wth  a  fierce  assault  of  the  Parthian  cavalry,  who 
charged  the  Eomans  with  loud  shouts,  and  poured 
into  their  ranks  flight  after  flight  of  arrows.     A  long 

»  Dio  Cass.  Ixxviii.  2G.  lated  to  be  intelligible. 

*  I  follow  here  the  uarrative  of  i      '  Herodian.  iv.  28. 
Herodian  (iv.  30),  since  the  passage  j      *  Ibid.  iv.  30  (p.  172). 
of  Dio  which  contained  an  account  |      *  Dio  Cass.  Ixxyiii.  2(J. 
of  the  struggle  is  too  much  niuti- 
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Struggle  followed.  The  Eomans  suffered  greatly  from 
the  bows  of  the  horse-arcliers,  and  from  the  lances  of 
tlie  corps  mounted  on  camels  ;  and  though,  when  they 
could  reach  their  enemy,  they  had  always  the  supe- 
riority in  close  combat,  yet  after  a  while  their  losses 
from  the  cavalry  and  camels  forced  them  to  retreat. 
As  they  retired  they  strewed  the  ground  with  spiked 
balls  and  other  contrivances  for  injuring  the  feet  of 
animals  ;  and  this  stratagem  was  so  far  successful  that 
the  pursuers  soon  found  themselves  in  difficulties,  and 
the  armies  respectively  retired,  without  any  decisive 
result,  to  their  camps. 

The  next  day  there  was  again  a  combat  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  of  which  we  have  no  description,  but 
which  equally  terminated  without  any  clear  advantage 
to  either  side.^  The  fight  was  then  renewed  for  the 
third  time  on  the  third  day,  with  the  difference  that 
the  Parthians  now  directed  all  their  efforts  towards 
surrounding  the  enemy,  and  thus  capturing  their  en- 
tire force.-^  As  they  greatly  outnumbered  the  Eomans, 
these  last  found  themselves  compelled  to  extend  their 
line  unduly,  in  order  to  meet  the  Parthian  tactics ;  and 
the  weakness  of  the  extended  line  seems  to  have  given 
the  Parthians  an  opportunity  of  throwing  it  into  con- 
fusion, and  thus  causing  the  Koman  defeat.®  Macrinus 
took  to  flight  among  the  first ;  and  his  hasty  retreat  dis- 
couraged his  troops,^  who  soon  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged themselves  beaten,  and  retired  within  the  lines 
of  their  camp.     Both  aimies  had  suffered  severely. 


>  Ilerodian.  iv.  80  (p.  17;^).  1  garded  the  nomons  as  vanquished. 

^  So  Ilerodian,  l.s.c.  |      *  See  the  fragment  of  Dio,  which 

'  lierodian  makes  the  third  day's    (aa    restored   by  Fabricius)  reads 

battle  terminate,  like  those  of  the    thus: — Tyr^^v^\aKp^lovt|^vyidit'^^l|' 

two  jpreceding  days,  without  deci-    oinMtwi  iirriihtifjuv.         , 

sive  i-esult ;  but  l3io  evidently  re-  ^ 
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Herodian  describes  tlie  lieaps  of  dead  as  piled  to  such 
a  hcfiglit  that  the  manoeuvres  of  the  troops  were  im- 
jKided  by  tliem,  and  at  last  the  two  contending  hosts 
could  scarcely  see  one  another !  Both  armies,  there- 
fore, desired  pcace.^  The  soldiers  of  Macrinus,  who 
had  never  had  much  confidence  in  their  leader,  were 
demomlisiid  by  ill  success,  and  showed  themselves  in- 
clined to  throw  off  the  restraints  of  discipline.  Those  of 
Artabanus,  a  militia  rather  than  a  standing  force,  were 
unaccustomed  to  sustained  efforts ;  and  having  been 
now  for  some  months  in  the  field,  had  grown  weary, 
and  wished  to  return  home.  Macrinus  under  these 
circumstances  re-opened  negotiations  with  his  adver- 
sary, lie  was  prepared  to  concede  something  more 
than  he  had  proposed  originally,  and  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Parthian  monarch,  having  found  the 
Eoman  resistance  so  stubborn,  would  be  content  to  in- 
sist on  less.  The  event  justified  his  expectations.  Ar- 
tjibanus  relinquished  his  demand  for  the  cession  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  accepted  a  pecuniary  compensation 
for  his  wrongs.  Besides  restoring  the  captives  and  the 
booty  carried  off  by  Caracallus  in  his  raid,  Macrinus 
had  to  pay  a  sum  exceeding  a  million  and  a  half  of  our 
money.  Borne  thus  concluded  her  transactions  with 
Parthia,  after  nearly  three  centuries  of  struggle,  by 
ignominiously  purjchasing  a  peace.- 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  glory  of  this 
achievement  wv>uld  have  brought  the  troubles  of  Ar- 
tabanus to  a  close  ;  and  if  they  did  not  cause  the  pre- 
t(Mider  who  still  disputed  his  possession  of  the  throne 
to  submit,  would   at   any  i-ate   have   put  an  end  to 


»  Soo  Dio  C'nss.  Ixxviii.  27.  .  the  TMiTment  was  bv  way  of  presfiit.* 

-  Tho    ignoiuiny    ww    cloaked    to  tiie  Parthiun  monarch  and  hi* 
uii<1or  tlio  tnuMparent  tictioo  that  I  lords  {jyio  Cas^  I.8.C.7. 
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any  disaffection  on  the  part  of  the  subject  nations  that 
tlie  previous  ill-success  of  Parthia  in  her  Eoman  wars 
might  have  provoked.  But  in  the  histories  of  nations 
and  empires  we  constantly  find  that  noble  and  gallant 
efforts  to  retrieve  disaster  and  prevent  tlie  ruin  conse- 
quent upon  it  come  too  late.  When  matters  liave 
gathered  to  a  head,  when  steps  that  commit  important 
pei^sons  have  been  taken,  when  classes  or  races  have 
been  encouraged  to  cherish  hopes,  when  plans  have 
been  formed  and  advanced  to  a  certain  point,  the 
course  of  action  tliat  has  been  contemplated  and 
arranged  for  cannot  suddenly  be  given  up.  The 
cause  of  discontent  is  removed,  but  the  effects  remain. 
Affections  have  been  alienated,  and  the  alienation  still 
(continues.  A  certain  additional  resentment  is  even  felt 
at  tlie  tardy  repentance,  or  revival,  which  seems  to 
cheat  the  discontented  of  that  general  sympathy 
whereof  without  it  they  would  have  been  secure.  In 
default  of  their  original  grievance,  it  is  easy  for  them 
to  discover  minor  ones,  to  exaggerate  these  into  im- 
portance, and  to  find  in  them  a  sufficient  reason  for 
persistence  in  the  intended  course.  Hence  revolutions 
often  take  place  just  when  the  necessity  for  them  seems 
to  be  past,  and  kingdoms  perish  at  a  time  when  they 
have  begun  to  show  themselves  deserving  of  a  longer 
term  of  life. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  daj-  to  form  any  trust- 
worthy estimate  of  the  real  value  of  those  grounds  of 
complaint  ^vhich  the  Persians,  in  common  doubtless 
with  other  subject  races,  thought  that  they  had  against 
the  Parthian  rule.  We  can  well  understand  that  the 
supremacy  of  any  dominant  race  is  irksome  to  the 
aliens  Avho  have  to  submit  to  it ;  but  such  infonnation 
as  we  possess  fails  to  show  us  either  anything  seriously 
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oppressive  in  the  genei-al  system  of  tlie  Parthian  govern- 
ment,  or  any  special  grievance  whereof  the  Persians 
had  to  complain.  The  Parthians  were  tolerant ;  they 
did  not  interfere  with  the  religious  prejudices  of  their 
subjects,  or  attempt  to  enforce  uniformity  of  creed  or 
worship.  Their  military  system  did  not  press  over- 
heavily  on  the  subject  peoples,  nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  scale  of  Uieir  taxation  was  excessive. 
Such  tyranny  as  is  charged  upon  certain  Parthian  mo- 
uarchs  is  not  of  a  kind  that  would  have  been  sensibly 
felt  by  the  conquered  nations,  for  it  was  exercised  upon 
none  who  were  not  Parthians,  If  we  endeavour  to  form 
a  distinct  notion  of  the  grievances  under  which  the  Per- 
sians suffered,  they  seem  to  have  amounted  to  no  more 
than  this :  1.  That  high  offices,  whether  military  or 
civil,  were  for  the  most  [mrt  confined  to  those  of  Par- 
thian blood,  and  not  thrown  open  to  Parthian  subjects 
generally ;  2.  That  the  priests  of  the  Persian  religion 
were  not  held  in  any  special  honour,^  but  placed 
merely  on  a  par  with  the  religious  ministers  of  the 
other  subject  races ;  3.  That  no  advantage  in  any 
respect  was  allowed  to  the  Persians  over  the  rest  of 
the  conquered  peoples,  notwithstanding  tliat  they  had 
for  so  many  years  exercised  supremacy  over  Western 
Asia,  and  given  to  the  list  of  Asiatic  worthies  such 
names  as  those  of  Cyrus  and  Darius  Hystaspis.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  account  which 
has  come  down  to  us  of  the  times  in  question  is  ex- 
ceedingly meagre  and  incomplete  ;  that  we  cannot  say 
whether  the  Persians  had  not  also  other  grounds  of 
complaint  besides  those  that  are  known  to  us ;  and, 
more  especially,  tliat  we  have  no  means  of  determinmg 


*  Agathias,  ii.  26. 
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what  the  actual  pressure  of  the  grievances  complainecl 
of  was,  or  whether  it  did  not  reach  to  that  d^ee  of 
severity  which  moderns  mostly  hold  to  justify  disaf- 
fection and  rebeUion.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  our 
conclusion  must  be,  that  the  best  justification  of  the 
outbreak  is  to  be  found  in  its  success.  The  Parthians 
had  no  right  to  their  position  but  such  as  arose  out 
of  the  law  of  the  stronger — 

The  ancient  rale,  the  good  old  plan, 
That  those  shall  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  those  shall  keep  who  can — 

when  the  time  came  that  they  liad  lost  this  pre- 
eminence, superiority  in  strength  having  passed  from 
them  to  a  nation  hitherto  counted  among  their  subjects, 
it  was  natural  and  right  that  the  seat  of  authority 
should  shift  with  the  shift  in  the  balance  of  power,  and 
tliat  the  leadership  of  the  Pereians  should  be  once 
more  recognised. 

If  the  motives  which  actuated  the  nation  of  the 
Persians  in  risin<T  against  their  masters  are  thus  obscure 
and  difficult  to  be  estimated,  still  less  can  we  form  any 
decided  judgment  upon  those  which  caused  their  leader, 
Artaxerxes,  to  attempt  his  perilous  enterprise.  Could 
we  trust  imphcitly  the  statement  of  Agathias,  that 
Artaxerxes  was  himself  a  Magus,  initiated  in  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  the  Order,^  we  should  have 
grounds  for  considering  that  religious  zeal  was,  at  any 
rate,  a  leading  motive  of  his  conduct.  It  is  certain 
that  among  the  principal  changes  consequent  upon  his 
success  was  a  religious  revolution — the  substitution  for 
Parthian  tolerance  of  all  faiths  and  worships,  of  a 
rigidly  enforced  uniformity  in  religion,  the  establish- 

*   Ap:athiil8,    ii.   25.     '*Hi/  Ci  yt  oi»ro^    rj   /i^yivy  KuroxoQ  Upovpyigf  cui 
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ment  of  the  Magi  in  power,  and  the  bloody  persecution 
of  all  such  as  declined  obedience  to  the  precepts  of 
Zoroaster.^  But  the  conjecture  has  been  made,  and 
cannot  be  refuted,  that  the  proceedings  of  Artaxerxes 
in  this  matter  should  be  ascribed  to  policy  rather  than 
to  bigotry,^  and  in  tliat  case  we  could  not  regard  him 
as  originally  inspired  by  a  religious  sentiment.  Perhaps 
it  is  best  to  suppose  that,  hke  most  founders  of 
empires,  he  was  mainly  prompted  by  ambition;  that 
he  saw  in  the  distracted  state  of  Parthia  and  in  the 
awakening  of  hope  among  the  subject  races,  an  occasion 
of  which  he  determined  to  avail  himself  as  far  as  he 
could,  and  that  he  was  graduallj"  led  on  to  enlarge  his 
views  and  to  effect  the  great  revolution,  which  he 
brought  about,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  the 
wishes  of  others,  and  the  ocx*urrence  of  opportunities 
which  at  first  he  neither  foresaw  nor  desired. 

It  has  been  obser\'ed,^  that  Parthia  was,  during  the 
whole  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  distracted  by  the  claims  of 
a  pretender,  Volagases  V.  According  to  Moses  of 
Chorene,  two  branches  of  the  Arsacid  family,  both  of 
them  settled  in  Bactria,  were  at  feud  with  the  reigning 
prince ;  and  these  offended  relatives  carried  their 
enmity  to  such  a  lengtli  as  to  consider  submission  to  a 
foreigner  a  less  evil  than  subjection  to  the  de  facto 
liead  of  their  house.*  The  success  of  Artabanus  hi 
the  war  against  Eome  liad  no  effect  upon  his  domestic 
foes ;  and  Artaxerxes  undoubtedly  knew  that,  if  he 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  lie  might  count  on  a 
certain  amount  of  support  from  discontented  iVrsacids 


*  See  Malcolm's  Histonj  of  Per-  I      »  Malcolm,  p.  Oo. 

na,  vol.  i.  pp.  04,  06.      Compare  |      »  Supra,  pp.  348-.%>0. 
Gibbon,  Dedine  and  Fall^  vol.  i.        *  Mos.  Clioren.  J/iV.  Annttu  ii. 

pp.  322,  323,  Smith's  edition.  {  Oa 
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and  their  followers.  But  his  main  reliance  must  have 
been  on  the  Persians.  The  Persians  had,  in  the 
original  arrangements  of  the  Parthian  empire,  been 
treated  with  a  certain  amount  of  favour.  They  had 
been  allowed  to  retain  their  native  monarchs,^  a  con- 
cession which  naturally  involved  the  continuance  of 
tlie  nation's  laws,  customs,  and  traditions.  Their  re- 
ligion had  not  been  persecuted,  and  had  even  in  the 
early  times  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of  Court 
favour.^  But  it  would  seem  that  latterly  the  privileges 
of  the  nation  had  been  diminished,  while  their  preju- 
dices were  wantonly  shocked.  The  Magi  had  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  of  much  account,^  and,  if  they  still 
ibnned  nominally  a  portion  of  the  king's  council,  can 
have  had  httle  influence  on  the  conduct  of  affairs  by 
the  government.  Such  a  custom  as  that  of  burning 
the  dead,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  in  the 
later  Parthian  times,*  could  never  have  maintained 
its  gi-ound,  if  the  opinion  of  the  Magi,  or  their  co- 
religionists, had  been  considered  of  much  account. 

Encouraged  by  the  dissensions  prevailing  in  the 
Parthian  royal  house,  strong  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
fellow-coimtrymen's  discontent,  and  perhaps  thinking 
that  the  losses  which  Artabanus  had  susUiined  in  his 
three  days'  battle  against  the  Komans  under  Macrinus 
had  seriously  weakened  his  military  strength,  Ar- 
taxei-xcs,  tributary  king  of   Persia   under    Parthia,'* 


>  Strab.  XV.  3,  §  24. 

^  See  above,  ch.  vi.  p.  80. 

'  A^thios,  ii.  35. 

*  Herodian.  iv.  W,  p.  174. 

*  Ilcrodian  (vi.  (\)  saya : — *Apra- 


Tov  /tiyay  f^niXfa  mi  SiHti  Siniiiftaei 

XptMftuttv  axtKTuvt,  Dio,  it  18  tniey 
8eeni8  to  have  called  bim  merely 
'  a  certain  Persian '  (^ .KpTal^fllf|q  nc 
Hfp^iir) ;  and  later  writers  indulged 
in  various  tales  as  to  bis  low  birth. 
(Agratbias,  ii.  27 :  Gibbon,  Dedine 


avaroXiiv    ftp\tif:      irapakvaai,  !  and  FaUy  vol.  i.  p.  331;  Malcolm, 
' ^l,Ti^^^m'ov  TOV  xpoTipov  KaXovfiirov  '  Ilistoiy  of  Ptnia,  vol.  i.  pp.  80, 
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about  A.D.  220/  or  a  little  later,  took  up  arms  against 
his  master,  and  in  a  little  time  succeeded  in  establish* 
ing  the  independence  of  Persia  Proper,  or  the  modem 
province  of  Pars.*  Artabanus  is  said  to  have  taken 
no  steps  at  first  to  crush  the  rebellion,  or  to  re-estaUish 
his  authority  over  his  revolted  vassal.'  Thus  the 
Persian  monarch,  finding  himself  unmolested,  was  free 
to  enlarge  his  plans,  and  having  originally,  as  is  pro- 
bable, designed  only  the  liberation  of  his  own  people, 
began  to  contemplate  conquests.  Turning  his  arms 
eastwards  against  Carmania  (Kerman),  he  easily  re- 
duced that  scantily-peopled  tract  under  his  dominion, 
after  which  he  made  war  towards  the  north,  and 
added  to  his  kingdom  some  of  the  outlying  regions  of 
Media.  Artabanus  now  at  length  resolved  to  bestir 
himself,  and  collecting  his  forces,  took  the  field  in 
person.  Invading  Pei^sia  Proper,  he  engaged  in  a 
desperate  struggle  with  his  rival.  Three  great  battles 
were  fought  between  the  contending  powers.*     In  the 


1)0.)  But  these  stories  are  probably 
myths,  which  clustered  about  the 
founder  of  the  second  Persian  king- 
dom as  so  many  similar  ones  did 
about  the  founder  of  the  first, 
Cyrus.  (Ilerod.  i.  107-128.)  On 
the  abundance  of  such  myths  in 
connection  with  the  person  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  see  Moses  of  Chorene 
{Ili$f,  Ann.  ii.  07),  who  speaks  of 
*  the  dream  of  desire,  and  the  judg- 


Lion's  remiss  defence,  the  serrioe 
rendered  by  the  Wolf,  and  the 
strange  trial  of  strength,  and  aU  the 
other  siUy  fables  which  are  related 
in  the  books,  but  which  I  do  not 
intend  to  repeat.' 

'  The  exact  date  of  the  rebellion 
of  Artaxerxes  is  unknown.  Roman 
writers  only  tell  us  that  he  con- 
quered Artabanus  and  began  to 
threaten  Home  in  a.d.  220.     The 


inent,  and  tho  iiro  that  sprang  from  j  coins  continn  this,  but  add  nothing. 
Sassnn,  the  imprisoned  fiock  and  Abulpharagius,  the  Arabian  writer, 
the  white  eye,  the  predictions  of  I  says  that  Artaxerxes  founded  the 
the  soothsnyeis,  and  ail  that  follows  ^  New  Persian  kingdom  in  the  third 
them— Artaxerxfs'  incest  and  his  year  of  Alexander  Severus,  or  a.d. 
murders*,  the  wild  eloijuence  of  the  .  224  (p.  80). 

Mrtgian  damsel  owing  to  the  calf.  .       ^  Malcolm,   History    of  Persia, 
&c. :  tho  she-gt^at,  which,  protected  |  vol.  i.  p.  01. 
by  tlio  Krtjrle,  suoklod  the  ooy ;  the         '  Ibid, 
information  of  the  Crow,  and  the         *  Dio  Cass.  Ixxx.  3. 
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last,  which  took  place  in  the  plain  of  Honnuz,^  be- 
tween Bebahan  and  Shuster,  on  the  conrse  of  the 
Jerahi  river,  Artabanus  was,  after  a  desperate  conflict, 
completely  defaited,*  and  not  only  defciited  but  slain 
(A.D.  226). 

Tlie  victory  of  Hormiiz  did  not,  however,  absolutely 
decide  the  contest,  or  determine  at  once  tliat  the  Par- 
thian empire  should  fall,  and  tlie  new  Pei'sian  kingdom 
succeed  into  its  place.  Artabanus  had  left  sons ;  ^  and 
there  were  not  w^anting  those  ampng  the  feudatories  of 
the  empire,  and  even  among  the  neighbouring  poten- 
tates, who  were  well  inclined  to  embrace  then'  cause. 
A  certain  Artavasdes  seems  to  have  claimed  the  throne, 
and  to  have  been  accepted  as  king,  at  least  by  a 
portion  of  the  Parthians,  in  the  year  following  the 
death  of  Artabanus  (a.d.  227),  when  he  certainly  issued 
coins."*  Tlie  Armenian  monarch,  who  had  been  set  on 
his  throne  by  Artabanus,  and  was  uncle  to  the  young 
princes,''  was  especially  anxious  to  maintain  the  Arsacids 
in  power ;  he  gave  them  a  refuge  in  Armeniji,^  col- 
lected an  army  on  their  behalf,  and  engaging  Arta- 
xerxes,  is  even  said  to  have  defeated  him  in  a  battle.^ 
But  his  efforts,  and  those  of  Artavasdes,  were  unavailing. 
The  arms  of  Artaxerxes  in  the  end  everywhere  prevailed. 

*  So  Malcolm,  following?  Persian  n»  U3niX  (Artnbazu)  or  Artavaa- 
authorities.  {llistwy  of  Persia^  des.  Some  coins  of  this  Vin^  bear 
L8.c)  *  the  date  ha*,  or  a.d.  227. 

■  Dio  Cass.  I.S.C. ;   Ilerodian.  vi.  *  Procopius  (feJEdific,  Jmtinimu 

0,7;  Agatbias,  ii.  2o,  i^'c.  iii.  1.    The  native  historians  give 

*  Dio  Cass.  I.S.C.  this  prince  the  name  of  (^hosroes, 
"*  A  coin  of  Artavasdes  has  been  but  do  not  acknowledge  his  close 

figured  and  described  by  Mr.  Taylor  I  relationship    to    Artabanus.     (See 

in    the   Kunmmatic   VJironicle  for  Mos.  Chor. //iV.  ^n>j.  ii.  G4-70. ) 
1871,  p.  22(5,  and  pi.  ii.  No.  7.   The        «  Dio  Cass,  l.s.c.    On  the  efforts 

same  coin  is  figured  also,  but  very  which  were  made  by  the  Armenian 

poorly,    in    Lindsay  {Hidonj   and  king  to  help  Aitabanus,  see  Moii. 

Cviiuujc^   pi.  iv.  No.  iJ.")),    and    is  Chor.  H.A,  li.  (J8,  70. 

there  assi^jned  wrongly  to  Volagases  ;      ^  Dio  Cass,  ut  suprrt.    Ccnparo 

\.    The  legend  upon  it  can  be  read  ;  Ilerodian.  vi.  !•>. 
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After  a  struggle,  which  cannot  have  lasted  more  thau 
a  few  years,  the  provinces  of  tlie  old  Parthian  empire 
submitted ;  the  last  Ai^sacid  prince  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Persian  king ;  ^  and  die  founder  of  the  new 
dynasty  sought  to  give  legitimacy  to  his  rule  by  taking 
to  wife  an  Ai-sacid  princess.^ 

Thus  perished  the  great  Parthian  monarchy  after  an 
existence  of  nearly  five  centuries.  Its  end  must  be 
attributed  in  the  main  to  internal  decay,  working  itself 
out  especially  in  two  directions.  The  Arsacid  race, 
with  which  the  idea  of  the  empire  was  boimd  up,* 
instead  of  clinging  together  with  that  close  *  union' 
which  is  '  strength,'  allowed  itself  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  dissensions,  to  waste  its  force  in  quarrels,  and  to  be 
made  a  handle  of  by  every  foreign  invader,  or  domestic 
rebel,  who  chose  to  use  its  name  in  order  to  cloak  his 
own  selfish  projects.  The  race  itself  does  not  seem  to 
have  become  exliausted.  Its  chiefs,  the  successive 
occupants  of  the  throne,  never  sank  into  mere  weak- 
lings or  faineants^  never  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
seraglios,  or  ceased  to  take  a  leading  part,  alike  in 
civil  broils,  {ind  in  struggles  with  foreign  rivals.  But 
the  hold  which  the  race  had  on  tlie  population,  native 
and  foreign,  was  gradually  weakened  by  the  feuds 
which  raged  ^within  it,  by  the  profusion  with  which 
the  sacred  blood  was  shed  by  those  in  whose  veins  it 
ran,  and  the  difficulty  of  knowing  which  living  member 
of  it  was  its  true  head,  and  so  entitled  to  the  allegiance 
of  those  who  wished  to  be  faithful  Parthian  subjects. 
Further,  the  vigour  of  the  Parthian  soldiery  must  have 
gradually  decUned,  and  tlieir  superiority  over  the 


■.M 


»  Mo8.  Chor.  ir.A.  ii.  70.  I  voL  i.  p.  DC,  note.  j*  *    ;         _' \\ 

^  Malcolm,    History   of  Persia,  |      ^  See  above,  p.  220.   ■.--.*,:. 
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of  the  nations  under  tlieir  dominion  have  diminished. 
We  found  reasons  for  believing  that,  as  eai'ly  as  a.d.  58, 
Ilyrcania  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  Parthian  yoke,^ 
and  thus  setting  an  example  of  successful  rebellion  to 
the  subject  peoples.     Tlie  example  may  have  been  fol- 
lowed in  ceases  of  which  we  hear  notliing;    for  the 
condition  of  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  empire 
was  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  the  Komans.    When 
Persia,  about  a.d.  220,  revolted  from  Artabanus,  it 
was  no  doubt  with  a  conviction  tliat  the  Parthians 
were  no  longer  the  terrible  warriors  who  under  Mithri- 
dates  I.  had  driven  all  tlie  armies  of  tlie  East  before^ 
them  like  chaff,  or  who  under  Orodes  and  Phraates  IV. 
liad  gained  signal  victories  over  the  Ilonians.     It  is 
true  that  Artabanus  had  contended  not  unsuccessfullv 
with  Macrinus.     But  the  prestige  of  Parthia  wiis  fai- 
from  being  re-established  by  the  result  of  his  three 
days'  battle.    Eome  retained  as  her  own,  notwitlisUmd- 
ing  his  success,  the   old  Partliian  province  of  Meso- 
potamia, and  was  tluis,  even  in  the  moment  of  her 
weakness,  acknowledged  by  Partliia  to  be  the  stronger. 
Tlie  Pei-sians  are  not  likely  to  liave  been  braver  or 
more  warlike  at  the  time  of  their  revolt  from  iVi-ta- 
banus  than  in  the  days  when  they  were  subjected  by 
;Mithridates.     Any  alteration,  therefore,  in  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  peoples  must  be  ascribed  to  Par- 
thian  dechne,  shice  it  aumot   have   been   owing   to 
Persian  advance  and  imi)rovement.     To  conclude,  we 
may  perliaps  allow  sometliing  to  tlie  personal  qualities 
of  Artaxerxes,  who  appeiu's  to  have  possessed  all  the 
merits  of  the  typicid  Oriental  conqueror.     Artabanus 

'  h?ee  above,  p.  :2S0, 
B  B 
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was  among  the  most  able  of  the  later  Parthian 
monarclis ;  but  his  antagonist  was  more  than  this, 
ix)ssessing  true  military  genius.  It  is  quite  possible 
that,  if  tlie  leaders  on  the  two  sides  had  changed 
places,  the  victoiy  might  have  rested,  not  with  the 
Persians,  but  with  the  Parthians. 
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CHAPTEE  XXn. 

On  the  Architecture  and  Ornamental  Art  of  the  Parthians, 

The  modern  liistorian  of  Arcliitecture  observes,^  when 
he  readies  the  period  with  wliicli  we  have  had  to  deal 
ill  tliis  voUime,  that,  with  the  advent  of  Alexander 
Oriental  architecture  disapi>ears,  and  tliat  its  history  is 
an  absolute  blank  from  the  downfall  of  the  Aclias- 
mcnians  in  B.C.  331  to  the  rise  of  the  Sitssauians,  about 
A.D.  22G.  Tlie  statement  made  involves  a  certain 
amount  of  exaggeration ;  but  still  it  expresses,  roughly 
and  strongly,  a  curious  and  important  foct.  The  Par- 
thians  v/ere  not,  in  any  full  or  pregnant  sense  of  the 
word,  builders.  They  did  not  aim  at  leaving  a  material 
mark  upon  the  world  by  means  of  edifices  or  other 
great  works.  They  lacked  the  spirit  which  had  im- 
j)elled  suc(*essively  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  and 
the  Persians  to  cover  Western  Asia  with  arcliitectural 
monuments,  proofs  at  once  of  the  wealth,  and  the 
gi-aiid  ideas,  of  those  who  raised  them.  Parthia,  com- 
pared to  these  pretentious  empires,  was  retiring  and 
modest.  The  moiiarchs,  however  rich  they  may  have 
been,-  affected  something  of  primitive  rudeness  and 
simphcity  in  their  habits  and  style  of  life,  their  dwell- 
ings and  temples,  their  palaces  and  tombs.  It  is  dif- 
ficult indee<l  to  draw  the  hne  in  every  case  between 
[)ure  Parthian  work  and  Sassaniaii ;  but  on  the  whole 

*  FergUBSon,  IlUtonj  of  Architecture,  vol.  ii.  p.  422. 
n  B  2 
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there  is,  no  doubt,  reason  to  believe  that  the  archi- 
tectural remains  in  .  Mesopotamia  and  Persia  which 
belong  to  the  period  between  Alexander  and  the  Arab 
conquest,  are  mainly  the  work  of  the  Sassanian  or  Xew 
Persian  kingdom,  and  that  comparatively  few  of  them 
can  be  ascribed  witli  confidence  to  a  time  anterior  to 
A.D.  227.  Still  a  certain  number,  which  have  about 
them  indications  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  rest, 
or  which  belong  to  sites  famous  in  Parthian  rather 
tlian  in  Persian  times,  may  reasonably  be  rc^ai^ded  as 
in  all  probability  structures  of  the  Arsacid  period ;  and 
from  these  we  may  gather  at  least  the  leading  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Parthian  architecture,  its  aims  and 
resources,  its  style  and  general  effect,  while  from  other 
remains — scanty  indeed,  and  often  mutilated — ^we  may 
obtain  a  tolerable  notion  of  their  sculpture  and  other 
ornamental  art. 

The  most  imposing  remains  which  seem  certainly 
assignable  to  the  Parthian  period  are  those  of  Hatra, 
or  El-Hadhr,  visited  by  Mr.  Layard  in  1846,  and  de- 
scribed at  length  by  Mr.  Eoss  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
*  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society,'  ^  as  well 
as  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  '  Histoiy  of  Architecture.'  - 
Hatra  became  known  as  a  place  of  imix)rtance  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century  after  Clirist''^  It 
successfully  resisted  Trajan  in  a.d.  IIC,  and  Severus  in 
A.D.  198.*  It  is  then  described  as  a  large  and  populous 
city,  defended  by  strong  and  extensive  walls,^  and  con- 


*   See  Art.  xxii.  pp.  407-470.  *  Amm.  ^farc.  xxv.  8.    <  Ilatraui 

-  Vol.  ii.  pp.  42:i-42o.  ....  oppiduni,   quod   diniendiini 

»  See    Arnaii,    Fr.    15 :    'Wpcu,  adorti  temporibiis variis  Trajanus ot 
voXii:  fiira^v  Ev*>ftdTnv  Koi  Tiypijrof;.  '  Severus,   principes    bellicosi,    cum 

Compare  I>io  Cass.  Ixviii.  .*il  :  Ixxv.  exercitibus  pjene  deleti  sunt.'     See 

10;  llerodian.  iii.  1  and  2S  ;  Arrian,  above,  pp.  315  and  i^o, 

Fr.  C.  ^  llerodian.  iii.  28. 
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taining  within  it  a  temple  of  tlie  Sun,  celebrated  for 
the  great  value  of  its  offerings.^  It  enjoyed  its  own 
kings  at  this  tune,'^  who  were  regarded  as  of  Arabian 
stock,  and  were  among  the  more  important  of  the 
Parthian  tributary  monarchs.  By  the  year  a.u.  363 
Hatra  had  gone  to  ruin,  and  is  then  described  as  *  long 
since  deserted.'  ^  Its  flourishing  period  thus  belongs  * 
to  the  space  between  a.d.  100  and  a.d.  300;  and 
its  remains,  to  wliich  Mr.  Fergusson  assigns  the  date 
A.D.  250,  must  be  regarded  as  probably  at  least  a 
century  earlier,  and  consequently  as  indicating  the 
character  of  the  architecture  which  prevailed  under 
the  later  Parthians,  and  which,  if  Sassanian  improve- 
ments had  not  obliterated  them,  we  shoidd  have  found 
ujx)n  tlie  site  of  Ctesiphon. 

The  city  of  Hatra  '^  was  enclosed  by  a  circular  wall 
of  great  tliickness,'*  built  of  large  square-cut  stones, 
and  strengthened  at  intervals  of  about  170  yards  by 
square  towers  or  bastions.  Its  cu-cumference  con- 
siderably exceeded  three  miles.  Outside  the  wall  was 
a  broad  and  very  deep  ditch,  and  on  the  further  side 
of  the  ditch  was  an  earthen  rampart  of  considerable 
height  and  thickness.  Two  deUiched  forts,  situated  on 
eminences,  commanded  the  approaches  to  the  place, 
one  towards  the  east,  and  the  other  towards  the  north. 
The  wall  was  i)ierced  by  four  gateways,  of  which  the 
principal  om*  faced  the  east.^* 


•  Dio  Casrt.  Ixxv.  12.  to  Mr.  Ains worth  {Geographical 
'  Ilerodinn.  iii.  1  and  27.  '  Journal^  vol.  xi.  pp.  V\  et  seq. ; 
'  Amm.  Marc.  I.8.C.     Mlatram.  .  .  Jieicarche^  in  Mcsojtotamia^  vol.  ii. 

.  .  vetus  oppidiiiu  in  media  solita-  ;  pp.  lOo  et  seqtj.),  and  on  others  to 

dine  posituni,  oUmqtw  desertam,*  Mr.  Ferjjussou  ( Ilifit.  of  Architect 

*  In    this    descnption  I  follow  ture,  vol.  ii.  pp.  42.*i-42o). 
especially  the  account  jriven  by  Mr.  ■      "*  The  width  was  a  little  more 
iioas,  ((ieiM/raph,  Journal^  l.s,c.)  On  than  ten  feet. 

some  points  I  am  further  indebted  ^  Mr.    Iloss's   plan    shows    one 
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The  circular  spare  witliin  the  walls  was  divided  into 
twi)  ])ortions  by  a  water-coiii'se  ^  passing  across  it  from 


TLii)  of  Hatra  (after  Riw). 

north  to  south,  and  running  somewhat  east  of  the  centre, 
which  thu^  divided  the  circle  into  two  unequal  parts. 
The  eastern  portion  was  left  conipanitively  clear  of 
buildiuLrs,  and  seems  to  have  bi*en  used  mainly  as  a 
burial -gnnnul :  in  tlie  western  were  the  public  eilifices 
and  the  more  important  houses  of  the  inhabitiints.  Of 
the  tornier  by  far  the  most  remarkable  was  one 
wliich  stood  nearly  in  the  centre  of  tlie  city,  and  which 
has  been  called  by  some  a  palace,  by  others  a  temple. 
but  which  may  best   be  regarded  as  combining  both 

:r;\to\rAy  only — viz.  tht»  oa«tem  one.  publi>hetl. 

Mr.  Airswortli,  however,  states  that         '  Mr.  l{o«ii  rerre»».nt8  the  water- 

ihtre  were  t'nir.     The  plan  which  c«">ur8t»  a.*  straight,  but  Mr.  Ains- 

the   latter  traveller  sent  with  hi*  worth  savs  it   is   tortuous,      ^i?^ 

lueni.'ir  v^  the  Koval  tiecKrraphical  jwmvA^j*,  vol.  ii.  p.  107.) 
:s.viety    was,    unJbxtunatelT.     not 
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iisesj  Thijj  building  stood  witliin  a  walled  enclosiu'e 
<»t*  an  oblong  square  shape,  about  800  feet  long  by 
700  broad.^  The  wall  surrounding  it  was  strength- 
ened with  bastions,  like  the  wall  around  the  city. 
The  enclosure  comprised  two  courts,  an  inner  and  an 


Tmettrfy/aU 


riun  or'  Piiliux-Toiiiple  ui  Hatra  (after  Ferguwun  and  IIoaa). 

outer.  The  outer  court,  which  lay  towards  the  east, 
and  was  fii'st  entered,  was  entirely  clear  of  buildings, 
while  the  inner  court  conUiined  two  considerable 
edifices.     Of  these  the  less  iniportiuit  was  one  which 


'  In  the  ICast  the  Temple  wns 
comuionly,  or  at  any  rate  fre- 
ciiiently,  an  a<ljunct  of  the  palace, 
'rwo  temples  formed  part  of  tnc  old 
Assyrian  palace  at  Calah  or  Nimrud. 
(See  Ancient  Monare/n'en,  vol.  i. 
pp.  ;U1).*{20.  2nd  edition.)  A  tem- 
ple was  included  within  Sarjron's 
palace  at  Khor«abad  (ibid.  p.  2JiG). 
Mr.  Fergusaon  regards  the  grand 


buildings  at  Persepolis  as  '  Palace- 
Temples.' 

-  These  measurements  were  fur- 
nished to  Mr.  Fergusson  by  Mr. 
TiUyard^  (//iVrf.  of  Architecture^ 
voL  ii.  pp.  42.*^.)  Mr.  Koss  re- 
garded the  enclosure  as '  a  sauare 
of  :?00  good  }}acen  *  (auery,  yards  ?) 
See  the  Oeograjth,  Jour'nM,  vol.  ix 
p.4(W. 
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stretrhed  from  north  to  .south  across  the  entii-e  in- 
closure,  and  abutted  upon  tlie  outer  court ;  tliis  wa> 
confused  in  plan,  and  consisted  cliiefly  of  a  iiumber  of 
small  apartments,  which  have  been  reganled  as  guanl- 
rooms.^  The  other  wj\s  a  building  of  greater  preten- 
sions. It  was  composed  mainly  of  seven  vaulted  halls,  all 
of  them  pandlel  one  to  another,  and  all  facing  eastward, 
three  being  of  superior  and  four  of  inferior  size.  The 
smaller  halls  (Xos.  L,  III,  IV.,  and  VL,  on  the  plan) 
were  about  thirty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  and  had  a 
height  of  thirty  feet ;  -  the  larger  ones  measured  ninety 
feet  in  length,^  and  were  from  thirtj^-five  to  forty 
feet  broad,*  with  a  height  of  sixty  feet.''  All  were 
upon  th(»  same  plan.  Tliey  had  semicircular  vaulted 
roofs,  no  windows,  and  received  their  light  from  tlie 
archway  at  the  east  end,  which  was  either  left  entirely 
open,  or  perhai)s  closed  with  curtains. 

Extei-nally,  the  eastern  fo^!ade  of  the  building,  which 

was  evidently  its  main  front,  had  for  ornament,  besides 

the  row  of  seven  arches,  a  series  of  pillai^s,  or  rather 

pilasters,  from  which  the  arches  spning, 

some  scidptures  on  the  stones  composing 

the  arches,  and  one  or  two  emblematic 

^^  I      figures  in  the  spaces  left  between  the 

l^Up  /       pilastei-s.    The  sculptures  on  the  stones 

^  '       of  the  arches  consisted  either  of  human 

heads,  or  of  rej)resentations  of  a  female 

form,   ap])arently    floating   in    air.'*      An   emblematic 

*  Ainsworth,     RescarvhcH,     Sec,        '  Mr.  Kass  says  *  32  lonjr  jMcea/ 
vol.  ii.  p.  10(».      At  the  southern    by  which  he  seems  to  mean  *  stops.' 
extremity    of   the    row    of    small    Mr.  Ainsworth  says  *  31  yards.' 
chanilH'W  was  a  hall  of  some  size.  ^  *  Twelve  long  })aces'    (Ross). 

•  So  Mr.  Koss.  {(iewtraph.  Jour-  '  *  Fourteen  yards  '  (Ainsworth). 
/m/,  l.s.c.)     But  from  the  drawinjr        *  Mr.  Uoss  and  Mr.  Ainsworth 
it  would  seem  that  the  estimate  is  \  ajrree  in  this  estimate, 
iurtuilicient.  j      ^  The  '  female  form  floating  in 


ap.VM'^m 
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sciili)tiire  between  tlie  fourth  and  fiftli  arch  represented 
a  griffin  with  twisted  tail,  raised  about  5  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  entire  length  of  the  facade  was  about 
300  feet. 

The  interior  of  the  smaller  hall^f  had  no  ornament ; 
but  the  larger  ones  were  decorated  somewhat  elabo- 
rately. Here  tlie  side  walls  were  broken  by  three 
squared  ])ilasters,  rising  to  the  commencement  of  the 
vaultnig,  and  terminated  by  a  quasi-capital  of  orna- 
mental work,  consisting  of  a  series  of  ovals,  each 
oval  containing  in  its  centre  a  round  ball  of  dark 
stone.  Underneath  tliese  quasi-capitals,  at  the  distance 
of  from  two  to  three  feet,  ran  a  cornice,  whicli  crossed 
tlie  pilasters,  and  extended  the  whole  length  of  the 
apartment,  consisting  of  flowers  and  half-ovals,  each 
oval  containing  a  half-ball  of  the   same   dark  stone 


r^^E^'^#^!^^^^P^^^E^ 


Cornice  uiul  qtuuii-capitnl,  Ilutra  (after  K(iw). 

as  the  Ciipitals.  Finally,  on  thp  pilasters,  inmiediately 
below  the  cornice,  were  sculptured  commonly  either 
two  or  three  human  heads,^  the  length  of  each  head 


air '  was  confined  to  the  hall  marked 
No.  II.  on  the  plan.  The  stones  of 
the  other  arches  bore  heads  both 
male  and  female,  some  with  *  very 
ciiriouH  curlinpr  bajr-wijrs.*  (Coui- 
jmre  the  bushy  wi^'s  on  many  of 
the  Parthian  coins.) 

*  In  the  Hall  marked  No.  II.  on 
the  plan,  the  heads  were  uniformly 
three,  as  in  the  above  woodcut.    In 


'  Hall  No.  V.  each  pillar  bore  two 
heads.  Hall  No.  VII.  seems  to 
have  had  no  pillars.  The  north 
side  is  in  ruins ;  the  south  is  orna- 
mented with  a  row  of  eight  human- 
head<*d  bulls,  standing:  out  from  the 
wall  as  far  as  their  shoulders  at  a 
distance  from  the  ^rround  of  about 
ten   feet.     (Ho»    in    Geographical 

,  Jauniai,  vol.  ix.  p.  4G0.) 
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-L-  ■:-  rrpre^ntiug  diverse 
i     _i  >•::::-  young,  some 

iTTdrrCLtly  rtalistir,  some 
.■•  :.-•;--   ill  their  accom- 

:_  I  ".-i'^  :<  Siiid  to  Iiave 
.17    jf:.:r.-  cffei  t  is  pro- 


r       -  .  i  -.  vj:.  1  l_ivi   :.-:::  CL-sorlbeil,  were 

1  ."••.  .:  :  "  j:  ->.::  :j.r-r.ii.l  :our  respectively, 
'  7  i.  .  "T  -fL:4.  "■_::/.  tjll  r  z:  -.is:  :•>  west  acix)ss  the 
ii-.r  :• -^r:.  :7:ci  :...  T-vr:::.-  wall  .s?[>aratiiig  the 
•  irl  i:il  :':_r:.i  LO  :  :'it  cjilcr^g?  which  divided 
:!..  L--  r  -.-.ir:  fr.zi  :Lv  •:;::v;-r.  I:  is  probalile  that 
:!  is  Vrr.^'jz  Sj-ard:e:  ir.e  ihaIo  a:;vi  icuiale  apart- 
n:.:.:?.  Thr  :e=L:i'v  irrzanie.::.-.:::'::  ^  ot  the  lame  hall 
y.'.  n.  ■  1>1  -lIj-'^j  :.'  -Lv  >.^u:::erj.  group  is  perhaps 
III.  iniiOii::.'!!  -:  :::v  ?<:X  of  ::s  :ii:v.;i:cs:  aud  another 
.-ijTii  :ha:  Iiicm.-  were  :;:e  rVni:ue  quartern  is  to  be  found 
ill  •].•:-  1:^.-1^:  coiniuuii:.?atiou  existing  between  this 
pMr::":i  «..f  tLe  building  and  •  the  Temple'  (Xo.  ^TII.)' 
wliii-Ii  i-ouM  n«jt  be  reached  from  the  male  ai^artments 
<:xc«*pt  by  a  \*jn\j[  circuit  round  the  building. 

The  •  TL-mi>Ic '  itself  w;is  an  apartment  of  a  squaiv 
.sli;tp«.',  i.'iirh  side  beinir  alxiui  ft»ily  feet.  It  was  coni- 
pNtL-ly  suiToundcd  by  a  vaulted  i>assage,  into  which 
liirht  <"ann'  from  two  windows  at  its  south-west  and 
north-west  <orners.  The  Temple  was  entered  by  a 
sinf.de  doorway,  tlie  i)ositi«)n  of  which  was  dii-ectly 
oj)pf>site  an  opening  leading  into  the  jiassage  fi-om  Hall 
Xo.  II.  Above  this  doorway  was  a  magnificent  frieze, 
tlie  character  of  which  is  thouglit  to  indicate  the  re- 
ligious purpose  of  the  structure.     The  interior  of  the 


'  See  above,  p.  370,  note  •. 
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Temple  was  without  ornamentation,  vaulted,  and  ex- 
cept for  the  feeble  liglit  which  entered  by  the  single 


'm^m:^^'if^'£!!^^m€Z*^i^^z<^Ti^^^>Y'if>^^'^TM^^ 


s>:<xexo:©ioioioio:€xew>io3D:<K03^^ 


FricMf  over  Temple  thioniray,  Ilatru  (after  llt>s>). 

doorway,  dark.  On  the  west  side  a  portid  led  into  tlie 
passage  from  the  outer  air. 

Besides  these  main  apartments,  tlie  edifice  which  we 
are  describing  contained  a  certain  number  of  small 
i-ooms,  lying  behind  the  halls,  and  entered  by  door- 
ways opening  from  them.  One  or  two  such  rooms  are 
found  behind  eacli  of  the  smaller  halls ;  and  another  of 
somewliat  larger  dimensions  lay  behind  the  great  hall 
(numlxjred  VII.  in  the  ])lan),  forming  the  extreme 
north-western  corner  of  the  building.  These  rooms 
wen?  vaidted  and  had  no  whidows,  receiving  their  only 
liglit  from  the  small  doorways  by  w^hich  they;  were 
entered. 

It  is  believi^d  that  the  entire  edifice,  or  at  any  rate 
the  greater  poition  of  it,  had  an  upper  stoiy.  Traces 
of  such  a  structure  ai)pear  over  the  halls  numbered 
I.  and  VI.  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  the  stoiy  extended 
over  the  i'utire  ranjje  of  halls.     One  traveller,^  on  con- 


'  Ainsworth,  Jiest^nrchvH^  voL  ii.  to  the  upper  rooms  at  the  southern 
p.  Kw").  Mr.  Uoss  bt'lioved  that  ho  end  of  the  huiWinj.  (Geograph, 
found  traces  of  a  staircase  leading  I  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  470.) 
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joctural  groimds,  even  assigns  to  the  building  an  eleva- 
tion of  three  .stories,  and  ventures  to  restore  the  second 
and  third  in  the  mode  represented  in  the  subjoined 
woodcut.  According  to  this  author  the  upper  portion 
of  the  edifice  resembled  in  many  respects  the  great 
palace  of  the  Sassiinian  monarchs,  of  which  splendid 


llcstorutlon  of  tho  Hatra  Pnlacc-Tfinulo  (aftor  Aiiw\vort.h}. 

remains  still  exist  on  the  site  of  Ctesiphon,  where 
tlioy  are  known  as  tlie  Takht-i-Khuzroo,  or  Palace  of 
Chosroes.  That  palace  was,  however,  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent phxn  from  the  Ilatra  one,  comprising  as  it  did 
one  hall  only,  but  of  a  size  vastly  superior  to  any  of 
those  at  Hatra,  and  two  wings,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
hall,  made  u])  of  dwelUiig  and  sleeping  apartments.^ 

The  few  windows  which  exist  at  Hatra  are  oblon^r 
square  in  sliape,*"*  as  in  general  are  the  doorways  con- 
necthig  one  apartment  with  another.  In  one  case 
there  is  an  arched  doorway,  or  niche,  which  has  been 
blocked  up.  There  are  no  passages  except  the  one 
which  surrounds  ^  the  Temple,*  the  apartments  gene- 
i-ally  leading  directly  one  into  another.     In  some  cases 

*  See    the  prround   plan  iu  Mr.         ^  lioas  in  Oeof/raph,  Journal,  vol. 
Fergusrton's  Ilisiorif  of  Architecture,     ix.  p.  408. 
vol.  ii.  p.  4.'M.). 
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the  lintel  of  a  doorway  is  formed  of  a  single  stone,  and 
ornamented  with  very  delicate  carving.^  The  door- 
ways are  for  the  most  part  towards  the  corners  of 
apartments ;  that  of  the  Temple,  however,  is  in  the 
centre  of  its  eastern  wall. 

The  general  style  of  the  buildings  at  Hatra  lias  been 
said  to  be  '  Roman  or  Byzantine ; '  and  it  has  even 
been  supposed  that  '  in  the  style  of  the  ornaments  and 
sculptured  figures  may  be  traced  the  cornipt  taste  and 
feeble  outline  of  the  artists  of  Constantinople.'  ^  But 
there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  Hatra 
Palace  Avas  built  nearly  two  centuries  before  Constan- 
tinople came  into  existence ;  and,  although  the  large 
use  of  the  round  arch  in  vaulting  may  be  due  to  the 
spread  of  Eoman  architectural  ideas,  yet  there  are  no 
grounds  for  supposing  that  any  but  native  artists, 
Parthian  subjects,  were  employed  in  the  work,  or 
that  it  is  other  than  a  fair  specimen  of  what  was 
achieved  by  the  Parthian  builders  during  the  later 
period  of  the  empire.  The  palace  of  Volagases  III.  at 
Ctesiphon,  which  Avidius  Cassius  destroyed  hi  his 
invasion,^  was  most  likely  of  the  same  general  (cha- 
racter— a  combination  of  lofty  halls  suitable  for  cere- 
monies and  audiences  with  small  and  dark  sleeping  or 
living  rooms,  opening  out  of  them,  the  whole  placed  in 
the  middle  of  a  paved  court,  and  the  male  apartments 
carefully  divided  from  those  of  the  women. 

The  remains  at  Ilatra  are  further  remarkable  for 
a  considerable  number  of  reservoirs  and  tombs.  Tlie 
open  space  between  the  town  proper  and  the  eastern 
wail  and  gate  is  dotted  with  edifices  of  a  square  shape, 
standing  ai)art  from  one  another,  which  are  reasonably 

*  S*»e  above,  p.  370.  'p.  /571. 

^  Lavftrd,  yinvveh  and  Babylon,  '      •  Supra,  page  328. 
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regarded  as  sepulchres.^  These  are  built  in  a  solid 
way,  of  liewu  stone,  and  consist  either  of  one  or  two 
chambers.  Tliey  vary  in  size  from  twenty  feet  square 
to  forty,  and  are  generally  of  about  the  same  height. 
Some  are  perfectly  plain,  but  the  exteriors  of  others 
are  ornamented  with  pilastei's.  The  reservoirs  occur 
in  the  paved  court  which  surrounds  the  main  bnilding; 
they  have  narrow  apertures,  but  expand  below  the 
aperture  into  tlie  shape  of  a  bell,  and  ai'e  carefully  con- 
structed of  well-cut  stones  closely  fitted  together. 

The  material  used  at  Hatra  is  uniformly  a  brownisli 
grey  limestone ;  and  the  cutting  is  so  clean  and  smooth 
tliat  it  is  doubted  whether  the  stones  have  needed  any 
cement.  If  cement  has  been  employed,  at  any  rate 
it  cannot  now  be  seen,  tlie  stones  everywhere  apijcju"- 
ing  to  touch  one  another. 

There  are  several  buildings  remaining  in  Persia,  the 
date  of  wliich  cannot  be  much  later  than  that  of  tlie 
Ilatra  edifice  ;  -  but,  as  it  is  on  the  whole  more  pro- 
bable that  they  belong  to  the  Sassanian  than  to  the 
Parthian  period,  no  account' of  them  will  be  given 
here.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  their  archi- 
tecture grows  naturally  out  of  that  which  was  in  use  at 
Hatra,  and  that  thus  we  are  entitled  to  ascribe  to  Par- 
thian times  and  to  subjects  of  the  Parthian  Empire  that 
impulse  to  Orientid  architecture  which  awoke  it  to 
renewed  life  after  a  sleep  of  ages,  and  which  in  a  short 
time  produced   such  imposing  results  as  the  Takht-i- 


*  Kosfl  in  Geotjraph.  Journal^  vol.  He  does  not,  however,  question  tlio 

ix.  p.  070.     Mr.  Ainsworth  regards  sepulchral  character  of  the  gr»»ater 
some  of  these  huildings  as  dweUinp  ,  numher. 

houses,  and  thinks  that  only  upon  a        *  As  especially  those  at  Serhiston 

very  cursory  inspection  could  they  and   Firuzahad,  described    by  Mr. 

have  bf'on  consuiered  in  all  cases  Fergusson  in  his  Ilistonf  of  Archi- 

tombs  (JU'searchcSy  vol.  ii.  p.  171).  teciure,  vol.  ii.  pp.  428-&0. 
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Khuzroo  at  Ctesiphon,  the  ruins  of  Shapur,  and  the 
triumphal  arch  at  Takht-i-Bostan. 

The  decorative  and  fictile  art  of  the  Parthians  has 
received  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  illustration  from 
remains  discovered,  in  the  years  1850-1852,  in  Baby- 
lonia. In  combination  with  a  series  of  Parthian  coins 
were  found  by  Mr.  Loftus,  on  the  site  of  tlie  ancient 
Erecli  (now  Warktx),  a  number  of  objects  in  clay,  plaster, 
and  metal,^  enabling  us  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  mode 
in  which  purely  Parthian  edifices  were  decorated  during 
the  best  times  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  style  that  then 
prevailed  in  respect  of  personal  ornaments,  domestic 
utensils,  and  other  objects  capable,  more  or  less,  of 
lestlietic  handling.  The  remains  discovered  comprised 
numerous  architectural  fragments  in  plaster  and  brick ; 
a  large  number  of  ornamentid  cofiins ;  several  statuettes 
in  terra-cotta ;  jars,  jugs,  vases,  and  lamps  in  earthen- 
ware ;  some  small  glass  bottles ;  and  various  personal 
decorations,  such  as  beads,  rings,  and  ear-rings. 

The  architectural  fragments  consisted  of  capitals  of 


^'JS^- 


Parthinn  Capitals  (after  I>oftu8). 

pillars,  portions  of  cornices,  and  specimens  of  a  sort  of 
diapering  which  seems  to  have  been  apphed  to  screens 
or  thin  partitions.     The  capitals  were  somewhat  heavy 

*  See  Loftus,  Chaldcea  ami  Susiana,  pp.  202-214. 
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in  design,  anil  iit  first  sight  struck  the  spectator  its 
barbarous ;  but  tliey  exliibited  a  good  dciil  of  in- 
genious boldness,  an  absence  of  conventionality,  and 
an  occiisional  quaintness  of  design  not  unworthy  of  a 
Gothic  decorator.  One  especially,  which  combines 
the  upper  portion  of  a  human  figure,  wearing  the 
pufTed-out  liair  or  wig,  wliich  the  Parthians  affected, 
with  an  elegcUit  leaf  rising  from  the  neck  of  the  capital, 
and  cuning  gracefully  under  the  abacus,  has  decided 
merit,  and  is  '  suggestive  of  the  later  Byzantine  stj^e.'  * 
The  cornices  occasionally  reminded  the  discoverer  of  the 
remarkable  frieze  at  El-Hadlir,^  and  were  characterised 
by  the  same  freedom  and  boldness  of  mvention  as  the 
capitids.  But  the  most  curious  remains  were  the  frag- 
ments of  a  sort  of  screen  work,  pieces  of  plaster  covenxl 


Parthiaii  Diaiieriiig  (after  Loftas). 

with  geometric  designs  upon  both  sides,  the  piittenis 
.on  the  two  sides  differing.  These  designs,  though 
unlike  in  many  respects  the  arabesques  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, yet  seemed  on  the  whole  to  be  their  pre- 
cursors, the  '  geometric  (turves  and  tracery  '  appearing 
to  '  shadow  forth  the  beauty  and  riclmess  of  a  style 
wliich  afterwards  followed  the  tide  of  Mohammedjin 
conquest  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  known  world.^ 

'  Loftiw,  Chaldfm  and  Simana,  ^  Ibid.  p.  227.  Mr.  Loftus  argues 
p.  22<J.  that  the  peculiarities  of  Saracenic 

"  Ibid.  p.  225.  (See  the  wood-  ■  architecture,  its  richly  wrought 
cut,  supra,  p.  371)). 
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The  ornamental  coffins  were  of  a  coarse 
earthenware,  bluish-green  in  hue,  and  belonged 
kind  which  has  been  called  *  slipper-shaped.'^ 
varied  in  length  from  three  feet  to 
six,  and  had  a  large  aperture  at 
their  upper  end,  by  means  of 
which  the  body  was  placed  in 
them,  and  a  flat  lid  to  close  this 
aperture,  ornamented  like  the 
coffin,  and  fixed  in  its  place  by  a 
fine  lime  cement.  A  second  aper- 
ture at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
coffin  allowed  for  the  escape  of 
the  gases  disengaged  during  de- 
composition. The  ornamentation 
of  the  coffins  varied,  but  consisted 


glazed 

to  the 

They 


FiKiiro  on  roffln  (after  LoftuB). 


tracing  and  geometric  omamenta-  | 
tion,  originated  with  the  Parthians,  i 
w»»re  diHU»Ml  by  the  SaMtanians,  and  ' 
afi«»r  tho  Mohammedan  conquest ; 
Wfn»  rovivotl  by  thf  Arabn.  (ChaUltca 


and  Suniana^  p.  228.) 

'  Dn  these  cotiins,  see  LoftU8,  pp. 
203-20(5;  I>ayanl,  Njneiyh  ami 
Bahf/loH,  p.  rww ;  lUwlin8on,  //ir«>- 
ffohm^  vol.  i.  p.  272,  2nd  edition. 
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genenilly  of  small  figures  of  men,  about  six  or  seven 
inches  in  length,  the  most  usmil  figure  being  a  warrior 
with  his  anns  akimbo  and  his  legs  astride,  wearing  on 
his  head  a  coij^ure^  like  that  which  is  seen  on  the 
Parthian  coins,  and  having  a  sword  hanging  firom  the 
bek. 

Of  the  statuettes   in   terra-cotfci,  one  of   the  most 
curious  representeil  a  Parthian  warrior,  recumbent,  and 


Paniiiau  sutuvttD  (after  L«.i?tu»). 


apparently  about  to  drink  out  of  a  cup  held  in  the  left 
hand.^  The  figure  was  clad  in  a  long  coat  of  mail, 
with  greaves  on  the  legs  and  a  helmet  upon  the  head. 
Others  represented  females ;  these  had  lofty  heaid- 
dresses,  which  sometimes  rose  into  two  peaks  or  horns, 
rec^alling  the  costume  of  English  ladies  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  These  figures  were  veiled  and  carefully 
draped  about  the  upper  part  of  the  person,  but  showed 
the  face,  and  had  the  legs  bare  from  the  knee  down- 
wards.^ 

The  jars,  jugs,  vases,  and  lamps  greatly  resembled 
those  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  periods,  but 
were  on  the  whole  more  elegant  and  artistic  The 
forms  appended  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  general 
character  of  these  vessels.     They  were  of  various  sizes, 

>   L..ftuis  p.  21-i-  t       •'  Itiil.  p.  i>14. 
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and  appear  to  have  been  placed  in  the  tombs,  partly 
as  the  offerings  of  friends  and  well-wishers,  partly  witli 


I*arthian  vniK*,  juffa,  siiul  Ihihim  (After  Lofttw). 

the  more  superstitious  object  of  actually  supplying  the 
decetised  with  the  drink  and  light  needftil  for  him  on 
his  passage  from  earth  to  the  realms  of  the  dead.^ 

The  glass  bottles  were,  perhaps,  lachrymatories.^ 
They  had  no  peculiar  characteristics,  but  were  ahnost 
exactly  similar  to  objects  of  the  same  kind  belonging 
to  the  times  of  the  Assyrian  and  liabylonian  Empires.^ 
They  exhibited  the  same  lovely  prisnuitic  colours, 
which  have  been  so  admired  in  the  glass  of  those  king- 
doms, an  effect  of  decomposition,  which,  elsewhere 
generally  disfiguring,  in  the  case  of  this  material  en- 
hances the  original  beauty  of  the  object  tenfold  by 
clothing  it  in  hues  of  the  utmost  brilliance  and  de- 
licacy.* 

The  personal  decorations  consisted  chiefly  of  armlets. 


»  Similar  idoan  existed  amon^ 
the  early  nabyloniaiia  {Ancieni 
Momtrthten^  vol.*  i.  pp.  8(J-H1),  L'nd 
cdiii*)!!)  and  luui  probably  been 
pasM^d  on  to  the  mixed  race  which 
inliabitoil  Ihi^  same  tract  of  country 
under  th(»  I'artliians. 


^  As  Mr.  Loftus  supposed  ( Chal- 
d/ra  and  Stmtma^  p.  21 1). 

'  See  Ancient  Montirrhiegj  vol.  i. 
p.  :jsi>;  vol.  ii.  p.  r,70y  2nd  eilit. 

*  Ctunpnre  tJin  notij  of  Sir  D. 
Urewster  at  the  ond  of  Mr.  I^ayanlV 
Xinrnh  and  linhi/lon,  pp.  074-(»7<i 
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bangles,  beads,  rings,  and  ear-rings.^  They  were  in 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  brass.  Some  of  the  smaller 
gold  ornaments,  such  as  ear-rings,  and  small  plates  or 
beads  for  necklaces  and  fillets,  were  '  of  a  tasteful  and 
elegant  design.'  *  The  finger-rings  were  coarser,  while 
the  toe-rings,  armlets,  and  bangles,  were  for  the  most 
part  exceedingly  rude  and  barbarous.  Head-dresses 
in  gold,  tall  and  pointed,  are  said  to  have  been  found 
occasionally ;  but  the  museums  of  Europe  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  secure  any,  as  they  are  usually  melted 
down  by  the  finders.  Broad  ribbons  of  gold,  which 
may  have  depended  like  strings  from  a  cap,  are  com- 
moner, and  were  seen  by  Mr.  Loftus.  Altogether,  the 
ornaments  indicated  a  strong  love  of  personal  display, 
and  the  possession  of  considerable  wealth,  but  no 
general  diffusion  of  a  correct  taste,  nor  any  very  ad- 
vanced skill  in  design  or  metallurgy. 

Of  purely  aesthetic  art — art,  that  is,  into  which  the 
idea  of  the  useful  does  not  enter  at  all — ^the  Parthians 
appear  scarcely  to  have  had  an  idea.  During  the  five 
centuries  of  their  sway,  they  seem  to  have  set  up  no 
more  than  some  half-dozen  bas-reUefe.  There  is,  in- 
deed, only  one  such  work  which  can  be  positively 
identified  as  belonging  to  the  Parthian  period  by  the 
inscription  which  accompanies  it.^  The  other  pre- 
sumedly Parthian  reliefs  are  adjudged  to  the  people 
by  art  critics  merely  from  their  style  and  their  locality, 
occurring  as  they  do  within  the  limits  of  the  Parthian 
kingdom,  and  lacking  the  characteristics  which  attach 
to  the  art  of  those  who  preceded  and  of  those  who 
followed  the  Parthians  in  these  countries. 


*  LoftuSy   Ch/iMiPa  and  SttAt'ofuif 
p.  211. 
«  Ibid. 


^  On  this  inscription,  see  above, 
ch.  XV.,  p.  2C0. 
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The  one  certainly  Parthian  bas-relief  is  that  which 
still  exists  on  the  great  rock  of  Behistun,  at  the  foot  of 


8 
o 


1 


o 

1 


the  mountain,  raised  but  slightly  above  the  plain.^    It 
seems  to  have  contained  a  series  of  tall  figures,  looking 


^  This  monument  was  seen  by 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  1838,  and 
d Inscribed  in  the  Joumai  of  the 
Oeoffraphiral  Society ,  voL  iz.  p.  1 16. 
It  was  carefully  copied  by  M.  Coste 


and  inserted  in  the  great  work  of 
M.  Flandin  (Voyage  en  Peree^ 
PlanchesAnciennes,  No.  119).  The 
accompanying  woodcut  b  tdcen 
from  tnis  engraving.    . 
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towards  the  right,  and  apparently  engaged  in  a  march 
or  pro(x»ssion,  while  above  and  between  them  were 
smaller  figures  on  horseback,  armed  with  lances,  and 
galloping  in  the  same  direction.  One  of  these  was 
attended  by  a  figure  of  Fame  or  Victory,  flying  in  the 
air,  and  about  to  ])lace  a  diadem  around  his  brow. 
I'he  present  condition  of  the  sculpture  is  extremely 
bad.  Atm()si)heric  influences  have  woni  away  the  larger 
figures  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  discerned  with 
dilliculty ;  and  a  recent  Governor  of  Kirmanshah  has 
l)arbarously  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  relief  an 
arched  niche,  in  wliich  he  has  j)laceda  Worthless  Arabic 
inscrii)tion.  It  is  with  difliculty  that  we  form  any 
judgment  of  the  original  artistic  merit  of  a  work  which 
|)rosents  itself  to  us  in  such  a  worn  and  mutilated  form ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  pro- 
nouncing tliat  it  must  at  its  best  have  been  one  of 
inferior  quality,  even  when  compared  only  with  the 
similar  j^roductions  of  Asiatics.  The  general  charactei* 
is  rather  that  of  the  Sassiinian  than  of  the  Assyrian  or 
Persian  period.  The  human  figures  have  a  heavy 
clumsiness  about  them  that  is  unpleasant  to  contem- 
plate; the  horses  are  rudely  outlined,  and  are  too  small 
for  the  men  ;  the  figure  of  Fame  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  hero  whom  she  crowns,  and  the  diadem 
which  she  places  on  his  head  is  ridiculous,  being  nearly 
as  large  as  herself!  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
spirit  in  the  attitudes  of  both  men  and  horses;  the 
Fame  floats  well  in  air;  and  the  relief  is  firee  from 
that  coai'se  grotesqueness  which  ofiends  us  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Sassanian  artiste. 

Another  bas-rolief,  probably,  but  not  quite  certainly 
Parthian,  exists  in  the  goi-go  of  Sir-pul-i-zohab,  and 
has  been    recently    published    in   the  givat   work   of 


Cn.  XXU.]       DAS-RELIEF   AT  SIB-PUL-I-ZOUAB. 
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I'.iitliian  b;u<-n-]li  f  (alter  Flandin  and  Oi>u ). 
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M.  Flandin.^  The  inscription  on  tliis  monument,  though 
it  has  not  yet  been  deciphered,^  appears  to  be  written 
in  the  alphabet  found  upon  the  Partliian  coins.  The 
monument  seems  to  represent  a  Parthian  king,  mounted 
on  horseback,  and  receiving  a  chaplet  at  the  hand  of 
a  subject.  The  king  wears  a  cap  bound  round  with 
the  diadem,  the  long  ends  of  which  depend  over  his 
shoulder.  He  is  clothed  in  a  close-fitting  tunic  and 
loose  trowsers,  which  hang  down  upon  his  boots,  and 
wears  also  a  short  cloak  fastened  under  his  chin,  and 
reaching  nearly  to  the  knee.  The  horse  which  he 
bestrides  is  small,  but  strongly  made ;  the  tail  is  long, 
and  the  mane  seems  to  be  plaited.  Thus  far  the  repre- 
sentation, though  somewhat  heavy  and  clumsy,  is  not 
ill-drawn  ;  but  the  remaining  figure — that  of  the  Par- 
thian subject — ^is  wholly  without  merit.  The  back  of 
the  man  is  turned,  but  the  legs  are  in  profile ;  one  arm 
is  ridiculously  short,  and  the  head  is  placed  too  neai- 
the  left  shoulder.  It  would  seem  that  the  artist,  while 
he  took  pains  with  the  representation  of  the  monarch, 
(lid  not  care  how  ill  he  rendered  the  subordinate 
figure,  which  he  left  in  the  unsatisfactory  condition  that 
may  be  seen  in  the  preceding  woodcut. 

A  set  of  reliefs,^  discovered  by  the  Baron  de  Bode 
in  the  year  1841,  are  also  thought  by  the  best  judges 


*  Flandin,  Voyage  en  Peree,  torn, 
iv.  pi.  208. 

^  If  the  inwription  were  copied 
by  a  person  versed  in  the  character, 
it  is  probable  that  tliere  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  deciphering  it. 
But  the  differences  between  several 
of    the    Parthian    letters    are    so 


traceable  at  the  commencement  of 
the  left-hand  inscription. 

'  These  reliefs  were  communi- 
cated bv  the  Barun  to  M.  Flandin, 
and  will  be  found  represented  in 
the  Voyage  en  Perse,  torn.  iv.  plates 
224  and  22C.  They  exist  on  an 
isolated  mass  of  black  rock,  near 


slight  that  it  is  exta^mely  hard  for  '  Tengh-i-Saoulek  in  the  Bakhtyari 
a  person  unskilled  in  the  character  '  mountains  (  Voyage,  torn.  L  pp.  184, 
to  make  a  correct  transcript.     Still  ;  185). 
the    word    '  ^iatrap '  seems    to   be  i 
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to  be  Parthian.  The  most  important  of  them  repre- 
sents a  personage  of  consequence,  apparently  a  Magus, 
who  seems  to  be  in  the  act  of  consecrating  a  sacred 


PartbUn  bM-relicf  of  a  Magiu  (after  Flandin  and  Coste). 

cippus,  round  which  have  been  placed  wreaths  or 
chaplcts.  Fifteen  spectators  are  present,  arranged  in 
two  rows,  one  above  the  other,  all  except  the  first  of 
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them  standing.  The  first  sits  upon  a  rude  chair  or 
stool.  The  figures  generally  are  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  decay ;  but  that  of  the  Magus  is  tolerably  well  pre- 
served, and  probably  indicates  with  sufficient  accuracy 
the  costume  and  appearance  of  the  great  hierarchs  under 
the  Parthians.  The  conical  cap  described  by  Strabo  ^ 
is  very  conspicuous.  Below  this  the  hair  is  worn  in 
the  puffed-out  fashion  of  the  later  Parthian  period. 
The  upper  lip  is  ornamented  by  moustaches,  and  the 
chin  covered  by  a  straight  beard.  The  figure  is  dressed 
in  a  long  sleeved  tunic,  over  which  is  worn  a  cloak, 
fastened  at  the  neck  by  a  round  brooch,  and  descending 
a  little  below  the  knees.  The  legs  are  encased  in  a 
longer  and  a  shorter  pair  of  trowsers,  the  former  plain, 
the  latter  striped  perpendicularly.  Eound  the  neck  is 
worn  a  collar  or  necklace ;  and  on  the  right  arm  are 
three  armlets  and  three  bracelets.  The  conical  cap 
appears  to  be  striped  or  fluted. 

On  the  same  rock,  but  in  no  very  evident  connection 
with  tlie  main  representation,  is  a  second  relief,  in 
which  a  Parthian  cavaher,  armed  with  a  bow  and 
arrows,  and  a  spear,  contends  with  a  wild  animal, 
seemingly  a  bear.^  A  long  flowing  robe  here  takes 
the  place  of  the  more  ordinary  tunic  and  trowsers. 
On  the  head  is  worn  a  rounded  cap  or  tiara.  The 
hair  has  the  usual  puffed-out  appearance.  The  bow 
is  carried  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  quiver  hangs 
from  the  saddle  behind  the  rider,^  while  with  his  right 


»  Strab.  XV,  3,  §  15. 

'•*  M.  Flandin  doubts  whether  the 
animal  ia  intended  for  a  bear  or  a 
lion  {Voyagcj  p.  186)  ;  but  his  re- 
presentation fairly  resembles  the 
former,  while  it  present*?  no  likeness 
to  the  latter  animal. 


^  Compare  a  representation  of  a 
Parthian  warrior  in  M.  Flandin^'s 
work  (pi.  225) ;  and  see  also  the 
coin  of  Labienus,  which  repreaent« 
him  equipped  in  Parthian  fashion 
(supra,  p.  LSlO- 


Cn.  XXII.]     BAS-RELIEF   OF   CAVALIER  AND   BEAR. 
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liand  he  thrusts  his  spear  into  the  beast's  neck.     The 
execution  of  the  whole  tablet  seems  to  have  been  rude ; 


I 


I 


but  it  has  suffered  so  much  from  time  and  weather, 
that  no  very  decided  judgment  can  be  passed  upon  it. 

Another  still  ruder   represenUition   occurs  also  on 
another   larv   of  tlu^  ?same    rock.     This  consists  of  a 
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female  figure  reclining  upon  a  couch,  and  guarded  by 
three  male  attendants,  one  at  the  head  of  the  couch 
unarmed,  and  the  remaining  two  at  its  foot,  seated,  and 
armed  with  spears.  The  female  has  puffed-out  hair, 
and  carried  in  her  right  hand,  which  is  outstretched,  a 
wreath  or  chaplet.  One  of  the  spearmen  has  a  curious 
rayed  head-dress ;  and  the  other  has  a  short  streamer 
attached  to  the  head  of  his  spear.  Below  the  main 
tablet  are  three  rudely  carved  standing  figures,  repre- 
senting probably  other  attendants. 

This  set  of  reliefs  may  perhaps  be  best  regarded  as 
fonning  a  single  series,  the  Parthian  king  being  repre- 
sented as  engaged  in  hunting  the  bear,  while  the  queen 
awaits  his  return  upon  her  couch,  and  the  chief  Magus 
attached  to  the  court  makes  prayer  for  the  monarch's 
safety. 

Such  are  the  chief  remains  of  Parthian  aesthetic  art. 
They  convey  an  idea  of  decline  below  the  standard 
reached  by  the  Persians  of  the  Achsemenian  times, 
which  was  itself  a  decUne  from  the  earlier  art  of  the 
Assyrians.  Had  they  been  the  efforts  of  a  race  devoid 
of  models,  they  might  fairiy  have  been  regarded  as  not 
altogether  without  promise.  But,  considered  as  the 
work  of  a  nation  which  possessed  the  Achsemenian 
sculptures,  and  which  had  moreover,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, access  to  Greek  examples,^  they  must  be  pro- 
nounced clumsy,  coarse,  and  wanting  in  all  the  higher 
qualities  of  Fine  Art.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  are 
scanty  and  exceptional.    The  nation  which  could  pro- 


^  The  sculptures  at  Persepolis, 
Nakhsh-i-RuBtam,  Behistun,  &c., 
must  always  have  been  exposed  to 
view,  and  would  have  sufficed*  to 
form  a  better  ta^te  than  that  which  is 


actually  found  among  the  Parthiana 
had  they  possessed  fair  aesthetic 
capacity.  That,  besides  these,  they 
possessed  Gi'eek  models  appears 
nrom  the  emblems  upon  their  coins. 
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duce  nothing  better  must  have  felt  that  its  vocation  was 
not  towards  the  artistic,  and  tliat  its  powers  had  better 
be  employed  in  other  directions,  e.g.  in  conquest  and 
in  organisation.  It  would  seem  that  the  Farthians 
perceived  this,  and  therefore  devoted  slight  attention 
to  the  Fine  Arts,  preferring  to  occupy  themselves 
mainly  with  those  pursuits  in  which  they  excelled ; 
viz.  war,  hunting,  and  government. 
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CIIAlTEll  XXIII. 

Cui^Miu  of  the  Parthfans — fw  Religion:  in  War;  in  their  EmboMie* 
and  DeaUntjn  with  Foreign  Nations ;  at  the  Court :  in  Private  Life, 
Krtont  of  the  Jie/inement  to  which  they  reached.  Their  gradual  IJecliHe 
in  Taste  and  Knowledge, 

"EBri  (f^oKra  wo\h  /xlw  rh  fidpfiapov  Ka\  rh  "XicifOiKhify  jrXiow  /jJvtoi  rh  xp^<ri^y  vfAs 
^cfioWay  fcol  r^y  i¥  rots  iroKiftois  Kafr6pBmcuf. — Strab.  xi.  9,  §  2. 

Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  religion  of  the  Parthians. 
It  seems  probal)le  that  during  the  Persian  period  tliey 
submitted  to  the  Zoroastrian  system/  which  was  gene- 
rally maintained  by  the  Achajmenian  kings,  acquiescing, 
like  the  great  bulk  of  the  conquered  nations,  in  the  reli- 
gious views  of  their  conquerors  ;  but  as  this  was  not 
their  own  religion,  we  may  conclude  that  they  were 
at  no  time  very  zealous  followers  of  the  Bactrian  pro- 
phet,^ and  that  as  age  succeeded  age  tliey  became 
continually  more  lukewarm  in  their  feelings,  and  more 
lax  in  their  religious  practice.  The  essence  of  Zoroas- 
trian belief  was  dualism — recognition  of  Ormazd  as  the 
great  Principle  of  Good,  and  of  Aliriman  as  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Evil.  We  need  not  doubt  that,  in  word,  the 
Parthians  from  first  to  last  admitted  this  anttigonism, 
and  professed  a  belief  in  Ormazd  as  the  supreme 
god,  and  a  dread  of  Ahriman  and  his  ministers.     But 


*  By  *  the  Zoroastrian  system  *  must 
be  here  undewtoixl,  not  the  origrinal 
teaching  of  Zoroaster  as  exhibited  to 
us  in  the  more  ancient  portions  of 
the   Zendavesta  (see   the   author's 


produced  by  the  contact  of  Zoroas- 
trianism  with  Magism,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  AchiemeDian  mo- 
narchs  fn^m  Xerxes  downwards. 
(Ibid.  pp.  ;Ul-:5o4.) 


Ancient    Monatrhivs^    v<»l.    ii.   pp.        ^  Amm.   Marc,  xxiii.  0,  pu  405, 
:322-;l44),  but    the  mixt'd  relijrion    ed.  (tn»nov. 
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practically,  their  religious  aspirations  rested,  not  on 
these  dim  abstractions,  but  on  beings  whose  existence 
they  could  better  realise,  and  whom  they  could  feel  to 
be  less  remote  from  themselves.  The  actual  devotion 
of  the  Parthians  was  offered  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  to 
deities  who  were  supposed  to  preside  over  the  royal 
house,  and  to  a'ncestral  idols  which  each  family  pos- 
sessed, and  conveyed  with  it  from  place  to  place  with 
every  change  of  habitation.  The  Sun  was  saluted  at 
his  rising,^  was  worshipped  in  temples,  under  the  name 
of  Mithra,  with  sacrifices  and  offerings;^  had  statues 
erected  in  his  honour,  and  was  usually  associated  with 
the  lesser  luminary.'  The  deities  of  the  royal  house 
were  probably  either  genii,  ministers  of  Ormazd,  to 
whom  was  committed  the  special  protection  of  the 
monarchs  and  their  families,  like  the  bagdha  vithiyA 
of  the  Persians,^  or  else  the  ancestors  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  to  whom  a  qualified  divinity  seems  to  have 
been  assigned  in  the  later  times  of  the  empire.^  The 
Parthian  kings  usually  swore  by  these  deities  on 
solemn  occasions ;  ^  and  other  members  of  the  royal 
family  made  use  of  the  same  oath.^  The  main  wor- 
ship, however,  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  even 
when  they  were  of  the  royal  stock,  was  concentrated 
upon  ancestral  images,^  which  had  a  place  sacred  to 


*  Herodian.  iv.  30.  'kawaaafiivoi 
rbv  "HXiov,  wf  t9i>^  avrtng, 

^  The  wornhip  at  Hatra  (supra, 
p.  343)  is  probably  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  Parthian  cult  of  tne  Sun 
at  other  places.  The  Hatrene 
worship  may  have  had  an  Arabian 
tinjre,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  conformed  itselt  to 
that  (jf  the  dominant  people. 

'  Mos.  Chor.  Hint,  Ann,  n,  74. 

*  IWsej),  hiMT,  II.  11. 14,  22,  24. 


*  See  Mos.  Choren.  l.s.c. 

•  Joseph.  AiU,  Jud.  xviii.  0,  §  3. 
'  Ibid.  §  6. 

'  We  have  an  account  of  this 
worship  only  in  Josephus  {Ant, 
Jud,  xviii.  9,  §5);  he,  however, 
appears  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with 
it.  He  calls  the  ima^s  d(f,icpvfxnra 
Tuiv  Ofutv  and  <T(/5a«T/iara,  and  the 
worship  offered  to  them  Otpantutt^ 

or  OptjoKiiav, 
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them  in  each  house,  and  received  the  constant  adoration 
of  the  household. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  empire  the  Maffl  were  held 
in  high  repute,  and  most  of  the  peculiar  tenets  and 
rites  of  the  Magiah  reUgion  were  professed  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  Parthians.  Elemental  worship  was  prac- 
tised. Fire' was,  no  doubt,  held  sacred,  and  there  was 
an  especial  reverence  for  rivers.*  Dead  bodies  were 
not  burned,  but  were  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  birds 
and  beasts  of  prey,  after  which  the  dry  bones  were 
collected  and  placed  in  tombs.^  The  Magi  formed  a 
large  portion  of  the  great  national  council,  which 
elected  and,  if  need  were,  deposed  the  kings.'  But  in 
course  of  time  much  laxity  was  introduced.  The 
Arsacid  monarchs  of  Armenia  allowed  the  Sacred  Fire 
of  Ormazd,  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  continually 
burning,  to  go  out  ;*  and  we  can  scarcely  suppose  but 
that  the  Parthian  Arsacidae  shared  their  negligence. 
Eespect  for  the  element  of  fire  so  entirely  passed  away, 
that  we  hear  of  the  later  Parthians  burning  their 
dead.^  The  Magi  fell  into  disrepute,  and,  if  not 
expelled  from  their  place  in  the  councU,  at  any  rate 
found  themselves  despised  and  deprived  of  influence.^ 
The  later  Parthian  religion  can  have  been  little  more 
than  a  worship  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  of  the  tera- 
phirn^  or  sacred  images,  which  were  the  most  precious 
possessions  of  each  household. 

While  thus  lax  and  changeful  in  their  own  religious 
practice,  the  Parthians  were,  naturally,  tolerant  of  a 
variety  of  creeds  among  their  subjects.  Fire  altars 
were  maintained,  and  Zoroastrian  zeal  was  allowed  to 


*  Justin,  xli.  3.  *  Mos.  Choren.  Hid.  Arm.  1.8.c 

«  Ibid.  *  Hcrodian.  iv.  30. 

2  Strab.  xi.  0,  §  3.  «  Ajratliins,  ii.  2il. 
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floiirisli  in  tlie  de])endent  kingdoin  of  Persia.^  In  tlio 
Greek  cities  the  01}Tnpian  gods  were  pemiitted  to 
receive  the  veneration  of  tlioustinds,^  while  in  Babylon, 
Nearda,  and  Nisibis  the  Jews  enjoyed  the  free  exercise 
of  their  comparatively  pure  and  elevated  religion.*^ 
No  restrictions  seem  to  have  been  placed  on  prosely- 
tism,  and  Judaism  certainly  boasted  many  converts 
from  the  heathen  in  Adiabene,  Cliarax  Spasini,  and 
elsewhere.**  Cliristianity  also  penetrated  the  Partliian 
provinces  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  in  one  Parthian 
country,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  have  become  the  state 
religion.  The  kings  of  Osrlioene  are  thouglit  to  have 
been  Christians  from  the  time  of  tlie  Antonines,^  if  not 
from  that  of  our  Lord  ;^  and  a  flourishing  churcli  was 
certainly  established  at  Edessa  before  the  end  of  the 
second  century.^  The  Parthian  Jews  who  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  miraculous  events  which  signalised  the 
day  of  Pentecost  ^  may  have,  in  some  oises,  taken  with 
Uiem  the  new  religion  to  the  land  where  they  had  their 
residence  ;  or  the  Apostle,  St.  Thomas,  may  (as  Euse- 
bius  declares^)  have  carried  the  Gospel  into  the  regions 


*  See  above,  p.  .105.  '  f mi-iw,  voL  i.  pp.  il28,  :V2i), 

'  Amni.  More,  xxiii.  0,  p.  403;  •  A  council  was  held  in  Edeaaa 
Jul  Oapit.  Vif,  Vrr,  Imp,  §  8.  on  the    proper    time  for    keeping 

^  Joseph.  Ant  JtuL  xviii.  0,  §  1,  Ea^iter  in  the  year  a.d.  108.  (Bur- 
et  neq,  ton,  vol.  ii.  p.  210.)     The  Syriac 

*  Ibid.  (Peshito)  version  of  the  Sciiptures 

*  See  Bayer,  Ilwf,  Eden,  «  was  probably  made  for  the  Edeasene 
nvmU  illmtrata^  iii.  p.  17*),  and  Christians  (>eforo  the  end  of  the 
AKseman,  BiMiothecu  Onentaii*,  vol.  ,  first  centunr  (ib.  voL  i.  p.  •328 ; 
i.  p.  423.  ,  Michaelis,  introduction,  vii.  §  8). 

^  ( )n  the  supposed  letter  of  Ab-  '  Acts,  ii.  l>. 
^rus,  king  of  £!dessa,  to  our  Lord,  *  //tx/.  ICcdet,  iii.  1.  Rufinus, 
aiul  the  reply  to  it,  his  cure  by  ,  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century, 
Thadd:cu8,  and  the  convendon  of  says  that  St  Thomas  was  buried  at 
his  subjects,  see  Euseb.  Hid,  Ec.  Kdessa.  (//iW.  Eccl,  ii.  5.  Coni- 
i.  13,  and  compare  Lardner,  Credit  .  pare  Socrat.  iv.  18  and  Sozom.  vi. 
hilitify  vol.  vi.  p.  500,  and  Burton,  :  l8.) 
J'AvleA.   Hid.  of  Fird  Three  Cen- 
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beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  have  planted  the  Christian 
Church  in  tlie  countries  out  of  wliich  the  Jewish  Church 
si:)rang.  Besides  tlie  flourishing  community  of  Edessa, 
wliicli  was  predominantly,  if  not  wholly,  Christian  from 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  many  converts  were, 
we  are  told,  to  be  found  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Persia,  Media,  Partliia  Proper,  and  even  Bactria.^ 
The  infusion,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  leaven  to 
any  serious  extent  tlie  corrupt  mass  of  heathenism  into 
which  it  was  projected ;  and  we  Cimnot  say  tliat  the 
general  character  of  the  Parthian  empire,  or  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  its  subjects,  was  importantly 
affected  by  the  new  religion,  though  it  had  an  extraor- 
dinary influence  over  individuals. 

Tlie  Parthians  were  essentially  a  warlike  people ; 
and  the  chief  interest  which  atUiches  to  them  is  con- 
nected with  their  military  vigour  and  ability.  It  is 
worth  while  to  consider  at  some  length  the  pec^uliarities 
of  that  military  systemx  which  proved  itself  superior  to 
the  organisation  of  the  Mjicedonians,  and  able  to  main- 
tiiin  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  a  doubtful  contest 
with  the  otherwise  irresistible  Eomans. 

We  are  told  that  the  Parthians  had  no  standing 
anny.^  When  war  was  proclaimed  and  the  monarch 
needed  a  force,  he  made  his  immediate  vassals  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  and  requested  each  of  them  to 
marshal  their  troops,  and  bring  them  to  a  fixed  ren- 
dezvous by  a  certain  day.^  The  troops  thus  summoned 
were  of  two  kinds,  Parthian  and  foreign.  The  go- 
vernors of  the  provinces,  whether  tribuUiry  kings  or 

*  Bardewines  np.  Euseb.  Prt^p.  •  '  Ibid.  '  O  UapP.vcM^  rvtTrfXf iir 
Ev.  vi.  10.  l^rdesanes  was  a  native  I  im  riMc  narpawaii  fi^ftw  aBfoiZtw 
of  Kiiessa.  and  wrote  a  litUe  kttiet .  •vrm  ytkp  *tmt§^,  ox^nm  dv  ft^y 
the  middlo  of  the  second  century.      I  «rpn»p  awMpm,  r^  #^4  ^X^**  ^•'v- 

3  llerodian.  iii.  1.  |  9tjfJ^a§gwdmmw^  nynrmrtw. 
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satraps,  called  out  the  military  strengtli  of  their  respec- 
tive districts,  saw  to  their  arming  and  provisioning, 
and,  marching  each  at  the  head  of  his  contingent, 
brought  a  foreign  auxiliary  force  to  the  assistance  of 
tlie  Great  King.^  But  the  back-bone  of  the  army,  its 
main  strength,  the  portion  on  wliich  alone  much  re- 
liance was  placed,  consisted  of  Parthians.  Each  Par- 
thian noble  was  bound  to  call  out  his  slaves  and  his 
retiiiners,  to  arm  Jind  equip  them  at  his  own  expense, 
and  brhig  them  to  the  rendezvous  by  the  time  named-* 
Tlie  number  of  troops  furnislied  by  each  noble  varied 
according  to  liis  position  and  his  means ;  w^e  hear  in 
one  instance  of  their  amounting  to  as  many  as  10,000,* 
wliile  in  another  recorded  case  ^  the  average  number 
which  each  furnished  wiis  no  more  tlian  125.  The 
various  contingents  had  tlieir  own  baggage-trains, 
consisting  ordinarily  of  camels,  in  tlie  proportion  (as  it 
would  seem)  of  one  to  every  ten  fighting- men.* 

A  Parthian  army  consisted  usually  of  both  horse  and 
foot,  but  in  proportions  unusual  elsewhere.  The  foot 
soldiers  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  were 
regarded  as  of  small  account.^  Eveiy  effort  was  made 
to  increase  the  amount  and  improve  the  equipment  of 
the  hoi-semen,  who  bore  the  brunt  of  every  fight,  and 
from  whose  exertions  alone  victory  was  hoped.    Some- 

'  These  auxiliary  forces  are  not  |  fought  against  Antony  at  400,  the 
often  mentioned  hy  the  Greek  and  army  itself  at  50,000.  This  would 
Latin  writers.  Still  occasionally  give*  to  each  nohle  an  average  of 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  them.  (See  |  125  foUowers. 
Joseph,  xviii.  \),  S  2-^  xx.  3.  i  4,  ^  *  This^  at  any  rate,  was  the  nro- 
&c.)  I  portion  in  the  case  mentioned  in 

*  Justin,  xli.  2.  I  note  ',  where  the  10,000  slaves  and 

'  Plutarch,  Crasi,  §  21.  Iux«  ^^  retainers  of  Surenas  were  accom- 
rofc  oviiiwayraQ  iwntt^  \o  l'of»,oi|Vflc],  '  panied  by  a  thousand  baggage* 
ofi9v  vtArirav  n  Kai  fovXof^,  fivpiwv  camels.  (Plut.  1.  s.  c  ;  Appian, 
vuK  dwoStoyra^,  Pnrth,  p.  141.) 

^  Justin  (1. 8.  c)  estimates  the  *  PlutCVoM.  §  10 ;  Appinn,  PttrtK 
nobles  in  the  Parthian  army  which  !  p.  138. 
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times  armies  consisted  of  horsemen  only,*  or  rather  of 
horsemen  followed  by  a  baggage  train  composed  of 
camels  and  chariots. 

The  horse  were  of  two  kinds,  heavy  and  light.     The 
heavy  horsemen   (xaTOL(t>paxT(n)  wore  coats  of  mail, 
reaching  to  their  knees,  composed  of  raw  hide  covered 
witli  scales  of  iron  or  steel,^  very  bright,^  and  capable  of 
resisting  a  strong  blow.*     They  had  on  their  heads  bur- 
nished helmets  of  Margian  steel,  whose  glitter  dazzled  the 
spectator.^     Their  legs  seem  not  to  have  been  greaved, 
but  encased  in  a  loose  trouser,  which  hmig  about  the 
ankles  and  embarrassed  the  feet,  if  by  any  chance  the 
horseman  was  forced  to  dismount.®    They  carried  no 
sliield,^  being  sufficiently  defended  by  their  coats  of 
mail.     Their  offensive  arms  were  a  long  spear  (xoVro^), 
which  was  of  great  strength  and  thickness,®  and  a  bow 
and  arrows  of  unusual  size.^    They  Ukewise  carried  in 
their  girdle  a  short  sword  ^^  or  knife  (jtta;^ aipa),  which 
might  be  used  in  close  combat.     Their  horses  were, 
like    themselves,    protected   by    a    defence    of    scale 
armour,"  which  was  either  of  steel  or  bronze.^^ 

*  As  that  employed  against  Cras-  I  ^  App.  Parih,  p.  144.  The  size 
8U8.     (See  above,  p.  169.)  |  and  strength  of  the  bow*  which  they 

'  BMpaka^  utfioiivpnovc  rat  (ri^i7pm\.  ;  used  enabled  the  F^rthians  to  de- 
Plut  Crass.  §  25.  Compare  Justin,  j  liver  their  arrows  at  a  speed  which 
xli.  2,  tidjin,  '  was  very  unusual,  and  which  made 

'  Plut.  Or-flTM.  §  24.  I  them  most  formidable  archers.  (See 

♦  Ibid.  §§  18,  26.  I  Plut.  Crau,  §§  18  and  24.)     The 
^  Ibid.  §  24.  Koavif  roG  Mopyiat'oD  j  arrow  was  not  seen  till  it  struck, 

ffiri/piiuffriX/Jovnii-oft'cai  ir»'m\ii/iir*i-.    and  it  pierced  easily  through  all 

^  Heiodian.  iv.  30,  p.  173.  The  customary  armour, 
representation  of  a  mailed  warrior  |  *®  The  knife,  which  was  worn  in 
thus  attired  at  Takht-i-Bostan  TKer  j  private  life  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jvc^.xviiL 
Porter,  vol.  ii.  PI.  62),  though  of  2,  §  4),  was  certainly  not  laid  aside 
the  Sassanian  period,  lends  force  to  j  in  war.  It  was  frequently  em- 
the  statement  of  Herodian.  ployed  to  cut  off  the  head  of  a  dead 

7  Dio  Cass.  xl.  16.  Compare  ■  enemy.  (Plut.  Ciyim.  §§26  and 
Justin,  xli.  2,  ad  fin.  31.)  ' 

•  Plut.  Ant.  §  4.5 ;  Crass.  §  27;  I      >»  Justin,  l.s.c. 

Dio  Cass.  xl.  22:  Appion,  FartK^.  \      »-  Plut.  Crass,  §  24,  orftm^. 
148;  Herodian.  iv.  30.  \ 
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The  light  hoi-se  was  armed  with  the  same  sort  of 
bows  and  arrows  as  the  heavy,  but  earned  no  spear 
and  wore  no  armour.  It  was  carefully  trained  to  the 
management  of  the  horse  and  the  bow,^  and  was  un- 
equalled in  the  rapidity  and  dexterity  of  its  move- 
ments. The  archer  delivered  liis  arrows  with  as  much 
precision  and  force  in  retreat  as  in  advance,  and  wtis 
almost  more  feared  when  he  retired  than  when  he 
charged  his  foe.*'^  Besides  liis  arrows,  the  light  hoi'sc»- 
man  seems  to  have  carried  a  sword,^  and  he  no  doubt 
wore  also  the  customary  knife  in  his  belt. 

We  are  told  by  one  writer  ^  that  it  was  a  practice 
of  the  Parthians  to  bring  into  battle  a  number  of  led 
horses,  and  that  the  riders  from  time  to  time  ex- 
changed their  tired  steeds  for  fresh  ones,  thus  obtain- 
ing a  great  advantage  over  enemic*s  who  had  no 
such  practice.  But  the  accounts  which  we  have  of 
Parthian  engagements  make  no  reference  to  this  usage, 
which  we  can  therefore  scan^ely  suppose  to  have  been 
adopted  to  any  large  extent.  It  may  be  doubted,  also, 
if  the  practice  could  ever  be  one  of  nmch  value,  since 
the  difficulty  of  managing  IchI  hoi-ses  amid  the  tunudt 
of  a  battle  would  probably  more  than  counterbalance 
the  advantage  derivable  from  relays  of  fresh  steeds. 

During  the  later  period  of  the  monarchy,  the  Par- 
thians, who  had  always  employed  camels  largely  in  the 
conveyance  of  stores  and  baggage,'*  are  siiid  to  have 
introduced  a  aunel  coips  into  the  army  itself,  and  to 
have  derived  considerable    advantage   from  the   new 

»  Justin,    1.  r*.  c.     '  Ilofl  pari  ac  Ilor.  Otl.  i.  U>,  11 ;  li.  1.%  10 j  Tacit, 

libero!*  muom  cura  habent,  ct  e(|^iiitarc  Amu,  vi.  *»•>. 
el   tflj^ttare  magna    industria  do-        ^  Dio  Civhs.  xl.  iM. 
cent.'  *  l^i«>  Ciuw.  l.»*.c. 

*  riut  CroM^i.  §24, /w/ym. ;  Jii8-        -  Pint.     CroM,    §    21;    Appian, 


tin,  xJL  1!  J   X'irji.    Gw/y,  iii.  (Jl ;    iVirM/w,  p.  144. 
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arm.^  The  camels  could  bear  the  weight  of  the  mailed 
warrior  and  of  tlieir  own  armour  better  than  horses, 
and  their  riders  were  at  once  more  safe  in  their  ele- 
vated position  and  more  capable  of  dealing  effective 
blows  upon  tlie  enemy.  As  a  set-off,  however,  against 
tliese  advantages,  tlie  spongy  feet  of  the  camel  were 
found  to  be  more  readily  injured  by  the  irilnUus^  or 
caltrop,  than  tlie  liarder  feet  of  the  horse,  and  the 
corps  was  thus  more  easily  disabled  than  an  equal 
force  of  cavalry,  if  it  could  be  tempted  to  pass  over 
ground  on  which  caltrops  had  been  previously  scat- 
tered.^ 

Tlie  Parthian  tactics  were  of  a  simple  kind,  and  dif- 
fered little  from  those  of  other  nations  in  the  same 
region,  which  have  depended  mainly  on  their  cavalry. 
To  surround  their  foe,  to  involve  him  in  difficulties,  to 
cut  off  his  supplies  and  his  stragglers,  and  ultimately 
to  bring  him  into  a  position  where  he  might  be  over- 
whelmed by  missiles,  was  the  aim  of  all  Parthian  com- 
nmndei-s  of  any  militar}"  capacity.     Their  Avarfare  was 
ignited  for  defence  rather  than  for  attack,  unless  against 
contemptible    enemies.'     They    were    bad    hands    at 
sieges,^  and  seldom  ventured  to  engage  in  them,  though 
they  would  do  so  if  circumstances  required  it.^     They 
wearied  of  long  campaigns,  and  if  they  did  not  find 
victor}^  tolerably  easy,  were  apt  to  retire  and  allow 
their  foe  to  escape,^  or  baffle  him  by  withdrawing  their 

*  Ilerodian.  iv.  28,  30.  I  shut  himself  up  in  it  fPlut.  Crats. 
^  Ibid  p.  172.  §  28).  They  actually  besieged 
'  Dio  Cass.  xl.  15,  ad  Jin,               I  Antioch  in   B.C.  o2,  and  Apanisea 

*  Justin,  xli.  2  :— *  Obsessas  ex-  i  in  B.C.  40.     (See  ahoTe,  pp.  180  and 
pug:nare  urbos  nesciunt.'    Compare    187.) 

I)io   Ciiss.   xl.   29   (Arrior,..  :roX-  «  S<?e  Plut.  AntoH.^A^,     Their 

10  •c^Tai  -»  ifnat^  and  Tacit.  Ann,  persist^^ncy    aprainst    Macrinus    is 

XV.  4  (•  Pnrtho  ad  exsequendiis  ob-  noticed  as  somethin^r  stranpe  and 

eidiones  nulla  coniinus  audacia ').  unusual  (Ilenidian.  iv.  .30 ;  pp.  173, 

*  They  were  reaily  to  have  be-  174). 
sieged  Crassus  in  Carrha*,  if  he  had 
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forces  into  a  distant  and  inaccessible  region.  After 
tlieir  early  victories  over  Crassus  and  Alitony,  tliey 
never  succeeded  in  preventing  the  steady  advance  of 
a  Eoman  army  into  tlieir  territory,  or  in  repulsing  a 
determined  attack  upon  their  capital.  Still  they  gene- 
rally had  their  revenge  after  a  short  time.  It  was 
easy  for  the  Eomans  to  overrun  Mesopotamia,  but  it 
was  not  so  easy  for  them  to  hold  it ;  and  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  them  to  retire  from  it  after  an  occupation 
without  disaster.  The  clouds  of  Partliian  horse  himg 
upon  their  retreating  columns,  straitened  tliem  for  pro- 
visions, galled  them  with  missiles,  and  destroyed  those 
who  could  not  keep  up  with  the  main  body.  The  towns 
upon  the  line  of  their  retreat  revolted  and  shut  tlieir 
gates,  defying  even  such  commanders  as  Severus  and 
Trajan.  Of  the  six  great  expeditions  of  Itome  against 
Parthia,  one  only,  that  of  Avidius  Cassius.  was  entirely 
successful.  In  every  other  case  either  the  failure  of 
the  expedition  was  complete,  or  the  glory  of  the 
advance  was  tarnished  by  disaster  and  suffering  during 
tlie  retreat. 

The  results  of  invading  Parthia  would  have  been 
even  more  calamitous  to  an  assailant  but  for  one  weak 
point  in  the  military  system  of  the  Parthians.  They 
were  excessively  unwilling  to  venture  near  an  enemy 
at  night,  and  as  a  genend  rule  abstained  from  all  mili- 
tary movements  during  the  hours  of  darkness.^  As 
evening  approached,  they  drew  off  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  their  foe,  and  left  him  unmolested  to 
retreat  in  any  direction  that  he  pleased.  The  reason 
of  this  probably  was,  not  merely  that  they  did  not 


'  Plut.  Crass,  §  20 : — Ni'«:rc»/i«ix»<»'  ov  ttotmov  rrrroif  inriv.    Compare 
Anton,  §  47. 
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fortify  tlieir  camps ;  ^  but  that,  depending  ivhoUy  on 
their  horses,  and  being  forced  to  hobble  or  tether  them 
at  night,  they  could  not  readily  get  mto  fighting  order 
on  a  sudden  during  darkness.  Once  or  twice  in  the 
coarse  of  their  history,  we  find  tliein  departing  from 
their  policy  of  extreme  precaution,  and  recommencing 
the  pursuit  of  a  flying  foe  before  dawn  ;  but  it  is  noted 
as  an  unusual  occurrence.* 

It  was  also  a  general  principle  of  Parthian  warfiire 
to  abstain  from  campaigning  during  the  winter.'     So 
nmch  depended  upon  the  tension  of  their  bow-strings, 
which  any  dampness  relaxed,  that  their  rule  was  to 
make   all  tlieir  expeditions  in  the  dry  time  of  their 
year,  which  histed  from  early  in  the  spring  until  late 
in  the  autumn.     The  rule  was,  however,  transgressed 
upon  occasions.     Phraates  II.  made  his  attack  upon 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  while  tlie  snow  was  still  upon  the 
ground ;  *  and  Volagases  L  fell  ui)on  Partus  after  the 
latter  had  sent  his  troops  into  winter  quarters.*     The 
Parthians  could  bear  cold  no  less  than  heat ;  though  it 
Avas  perhaps  rather  in  the  endurance  of  the  latter  than 
of  the  foi-mer  that  they  siupassed  the  Romans.     Tlie 
sun's  rays  were  never  too  hot  for  them ;  ®   and  they 
did   not   need   water  frequently  or  in  large   quanti- 
ties.    The  Eomans  believed  that  they  increased  their 
ability  of  bearing  thirst  by  means   of  certain   drugs 
which  they  consumed ; "   but   it  may  be   questioned 


»  So  Dio  (xl.  24).    But  the  real        M)io  Cass.  xl.  15 ;  llut  Autam. 

grounds  of  their  usage,   a   usage  §  40. 
commoD  to  theui  with  the  Persiaus,        *  See  above,  p.  lO.*^. 
are  better  seen  from  what  Xeno-        '"  fc>et)  above,  p.  270. 
phon   says  of  the  latter.     (Anab,        •  'V6v    i/Akiv  (pXnywfiornrof  oi-rm 

lii.    4,    §    o4.       Compare    Ancient  ai-hx^'i'Tai    n)  avnjfjt'c,     (DlO  CttMb 

MonmrhieSf  vol.  iv.  p.  l^tS.)  \.s,c.^ 

'"•*   Ha^irV     r«     fiioOo^'     tri     rvKTotj  ^  Ibid. 

i^iwKor,     (Plut.  Ant  §  47.) 
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whether  they  really  employed  any  other  remedies  than 
habit  and  resolution. 

We  find  no  use  of  chariots  among  the  Parthians, 
except  for  the  conveyance  of  the  females,  who  accom- 
panied die  nobles  upon  tlieir  expeditious.  The  wives 
and  concubines  of  the  chiefs  followed  the  camp  in  great 
numbei*s  ;  ^  and  women  of  a  less  reputable  class,  singers, 
dancers,  and  musicians,  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  super- 
numeraries.^ Mirny  of  these  were  Greeks  from  Seleucia 
and  other  Macedonian  towns.^  The  commissariat  and 
transport  departments  are  said  to  liave  been  badly 
organised;*  but  some  thousands  of  baggage  camels 
always  accompanied  an  army,^  carrying  stores  and 
provisions.  Of  these  a  considerable  portion  were  laden 
with  arrows,^  of  which  the  supply  was  in  this  way 
rendered  inexhaustible. 

The  use  of  the  elephant  in  war  was  still  more  rare 
in  Parthia  than  that  of  the  chariot.  While  the  Seleucid 
kings  employed  the  animal  to  a  large  extent,'  and  its 
use  was  also  probably  known  to  the  Greek  princes  of 
Bactria,^  the  Arsacidie  appear  to  have  almost  en- 
tirely neglected  it.  On  one  occasion  alone  do  we  find 
their  employment  of  it  mentioned,^  and  tlien  we  hear 


^  Plutarch  says  that  the  general  •  army  may  be  presumed  to  have 
employed  against  Crassus  was  ac-  '.  been  accompanied  bj  seTeral  thou- 
companied  by  200  chariots  contain-  '  sands, 
ing  his  concubines  (Cratut,  §.21).     ,      *  Ibid.  §  25,  ad  tnit, 

«  Ibid.  §    32.     Kar'  ovf,u^    r,);- '      '  Polyb.  X.  :W,  §  11 ;  xxxi.  ti, 

^aXayyo;-  «/f  iropvai:  Ktti  KpuraXa  irai  |  §    11;    Strab.   XV.    1,    §    30  J    Plut. 
\l/a\fAui\    Kui    Trai'ii'^itUfV  aKuXaOTovf;  •  Alex,  §  02. 

Ittrd  yvvmKMv  TtXtvTiXurai:  I      "  The    elephant  occurs    on    the 

*  Ibid.     liXjrKiu«"»t  tr«ii^ai  /lovtr-  |  coins  of  the  Bactrian  kings  (Mion« 
ovpyoi,  .  net,  SuppiemetUf  tom.  viii.  pp.  482, 

*  Dio  Cass.  xl.  lo,  ad  Jin,  ]  485).     One    monarch,    Demetrius, 

*  Plut  CroM,  §  21.     if  the  gene-  {  wears  a  head-dress  made  out  of  the 
nl  employed  against  Crassus  had  a    head  of  an  elephant  (ibid.  p.  478). 
Ihomand    baggage  camels  for  his  '      ^  Tncit  Ann,  xv.  15. 

■UiTes  and  retainers,  the  entire 


r^" 
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of  only  a  single  animal,  wliich  is  ridden  by  the  monarch. 
Probably  the  unwieldy  creature  was  regarded  by  the 
Partliians  as  too  heiivy  and  clumsy  for  the  light  and 
rapid  movements  of  their  armies,  and  was  thus  dis- 
used during  the  period  of  their  supremacy,  though 
again  employed,  after  Parthia  had  fallen,  by  the  Sas- 
sanidai.^ 

The  Parthians  entered  into  battle  with  much  noise 
and  shouting.^     They  made  no  use  of  trumpets  or 
horns,  but  employed  instead  the  kettledrum,  which 
resoimded  from  all  parts  of  the  field  when  they  made 
their  onset.*    Their  attack  was  furious.     The  mailed 
horsemen  charged  at  speed,  and  often  drove  their  spears 
through  the  bodies  of  tw^o  enemies  at  a  blow.*     The 
light  horse  and  the  foot,  when  any  was  present,  de- 
livered their  arrows  vnth  precision  and  ^vith  extra- 
ordiimiy  force.     But  if  the  assailants  Avere  met  with  a 
stout  resistance,  the  fii^st  vigour  of  the  attack  was  rarely 
lo^ig  maintained.     Tlie  Parthian  warriors  grew  quickly 
weaiy  of  an  equal  contest,  and,  if  they  could  not  force 
their  enemy  to  give  way,  soon  changed  their  tactics. 
Pretending  panic,  dispersing,  and  beating  a  hasty  re- 
treat, they  endeavoured  to  induce  their  foe  to  piursue 
hurriedly  and  in  disorder,  being  ready  at  any  moment 
to  turn  and  take  advantage   of  the  least  appearance 
of  confusion.      If  tliese  tactics   failed,  as   they  com- 
monly did  after  they  came  to  be  known,  the  simulated 
flight  was  generally  converted  into  a  real  one ;  further 


»  SeoAmm.  Marc.  XXV.  3,0,  \:c:        =  pi^^^  q,,^,^   j  oQ;    Uerodiaii. 
and  compai*e  Malcolm,  JliMon/  of  '  iv.  .*W). 

JVmV/,    vol.    i.    p.    170;    Ocklev,  I      =»  Justin,  xlL  2;  Plot.  CVm«.  $23, 
IliMonf    of  the  Saraam,  p.   14:^  •■  mbjm,;  Apnilll»  IWCft.  p.  143. 
Ker  I'orter,  Traveh,  vol.  ii.  PL  03        *  Plot  <W*  |  S7. 
and  04. 
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conflict  was  avoided,  or  at  any  rate  deferred  to  another 
occasion.^ 

When  the  Parthians  wished  to  parley  with  an  enemy, 
they  unstrung  their  bows,^  and  advancing  with  the 
right  hand  outstretched,*  asked  for  a  conference. 
They  are  accused  by  the  Eomans  of  sometimes  using 
treachery  on  such  occasions,  but,  except  in  the  single 
case  of  Crassus,  tlie  cliarge  of  bad  faith  cannot  be  sus- 
tained against  them.  On  solemn  occasions,  when  the 
intention  was  to  discuss  grounds  of  complaint  or  to 
bring  a  war  to  an  end  by  the  arrangement  of  terms  of 
peace,  a  formal  meeting  was  an-anged  between  their 
representatives  and  tliose  of  tlieir  enemy,  generally  on 
neutral  ground,  as  on  an  island  in  the  Euphrates,  or  on 
a  bridge  constnicted  across  it.**  Here  tlie  chiefs  of  the 
respective  nations  met,  accompanied  by  an  equal 
number  of  guards,  wliile  the  remainder  of  tlieir  forces 
occupied  the  opposite  banks  of  tlie  river.  Matters 
were  discussed  in  friendly  fashion,  tlie  Greek  language 
being  commonly  employed  as  the  vehicle  of  conunu- 
nication ;  '*  after  which  festivities  usually  took  place, 
the  two  chiefs  mutually  entertaining  each  other,  or 
accepting  in  common  the  hospitalities  of  a  third  party .^ 
The    terms    of  j^eace  agreed  u])on  were  reduced  to 


'  Compare   Dio    Cass.    xl.    15;  I      a  Pint.  Cr«x*.  §  .30;    Antofi.  §§ 
Plut.  Anf.  SS  21),  42, 46 ;  H<»rodian.  !  4(J  and  4i). 
iv.  .*W.     Justin's  8unimary  expresses        ^  Platarch.  I.8.C. 
afairjudffinent:— 'Pug^intprocur-        *  Veil.   PaU*rc.  ii.  101 :  Joseph, 
rentibus  equis,  aut  terjra  dautibus ;    Ant,  JiuL  xviii.  4,  §  o. 
wepe    etiain    fu^ram    simulant,   ut        '*  On  the  Parthian  knowledpre  of 
incautiores    adversum   vulnera  in-    (^reek,  see  Plut.   CW/*f.   5  ;W.      1 
sequentes  habeant.  ...  Nee  pujr-    jrather  from  Dio  and  lltrodinn  that 
nare    diu    possunt:    cirtenim    in-    Gre^^k  wnt*  the  languajre  used  in  the 
tolemndi    forent,    si    quantus    his    diploniatir  intercourse  of  the  1  ar- 
impetU8   est,  vis  tanta   et   iH-rsevo-    thians  and  llomans. 
rantia  esset '  (xl.  2).  ^  JSee  the  passages  cited  in  note  . 
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writing ;  ^  hands  were  grasped  a^j  a  sign  that  faith  was 
pledged;'  and  oaths  having  been  interchanged,'  the 
conference  broke  up,  and  the  chiefs  returned  to  tlieir 
respective  residences. 

Besides  negotiating  by  means  of  conferences,  the 
Parthian  monarchs  often  sent  out  to  neighbouring 
states,  and  in  return  received  from  tliem,  formal  em- 
l)assies.  The  ambassadors  in  every  case  conveyed,  as 
a  matter  of  com-se,  gifts  to  the  prince  to  wliom  they 
were  accredited,*  which  might  consist  of  articles  of 
value,  or  of  persons.  Augustus  included  an  Itahan 
slave-girl  ^  among  the  presents  which  he  ti*ansmitted 
to  Phraates  IV. ;  and  Artabanus  HI.  sent  a  Jewisli 
giant  to  Tiberius.®  The  object  of  an  embassy  was 
sometimes  simply  to  congratulate;  but  more  often 
the  ambassadoi-s  were  instructed  to  convey  certain 
demands,  or  proposals,  from  their  own  prince  to  the 
liead  of  the  other  nation,  whereto  his  assent  was  i^e- 
quired,  or  requested.  Tliese  proposals  were  commonly 
formulated  in  a  letter  from  the  one  prince  to  the 
other,"  which  it  was  the  chief  duty  of  the  ambassadors 
to  convey  safely.  Free  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  at 
their  discretion  were  rarely,  or  never,  entrusted  to 
them.  Tlieir  task  was  merely  to  deliver  the  royal 
letter,  to  explain  its  terms,  if  they  were  ambiguous, 
and  to  cany  back  to  their  own  monarch  the  reply  of 
the  foreign  sovereign.     The  sanctity  of  the  ambassa- 


»  riut.    Crass.   §   iW.      Stly    ^  4,  §  5;  Tacit.  Afw.  xv.  If6;  Hero- 

yoa^afTiini  ni^  trvy^iiKtn\     Compare  dian.  iv.  18. 

Ilerodian.  iv.  18  and  .*^0.  *  See  above,  p.  214. 

■  Hence  such  phrases  as  *reno-  *  Joseplu  Attt,  JmL  xviiL  4i  f  S, 

vari   (Ic^itroA '    (Tac.  Ann,  ii.  58),  "  Ou    tbiv^^   It^ttcrs.    .se^    TitriL 

and  the  like.  Ann,    xv.   24 1    Dio   Ca^A,   Iv,  JJ  \ 

'  Ilerodian.  iv.  :?0.  Sueton.  7'i7*fr.  §  r^D;   Ilfti^-TT^p-    Jv, 

*  Ja««eph.  Ant,  Jml  xviii.  2,  §  4 :  18,  10  JK),  Ac. 
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dorial  cliaracter  was  invariably  respected  by  the  Par- 
thians,  who  are  never  even  taxed  with  a  violation 
of  it. 

As  a  security  for  the  performance  of  engagements, 
or  for  the  pennanent  maintenance  of  a  friendly  attitude, 
it  was  usual  in  the  East  during  the  Partliian  period  to 
require,  and  give,  hostages.  The  princes  who  occupied 
the  position  of  Parthian  feudatories  gave  hostages  to 
their  suzerain,  who  were  frequently  their  near  relations, 
as  sons  or  brothers.^  And  a  practice  grew  up  of  the 
Parthian  monarchs  themselves  depositing  tlieir  own 
sons  or  brothers  with  the  Boman  Emperor,  at  first 
perhaps  merely  for  their  own  security,'^  but  afterwards 
as  pledges  for  their  good  behaviour.^  Sucli  hostages 
lived  at  tlie  expense  of  the  Eoman  court,  and  were 
usually  treated  with  distinction.  In  the  event  of  a 
rupture  between  their  country  and  Eome,  they  had 
little  to  fear.  Eome  found  her  advantage  in  employ- 
ing them  as  rivals  to  a  monarch  with  whom  she  had 
quarrelled,  and  did  not  tliink  it  necessary  to  punish 
them  for  his  treachery  or  inconstancy. 

The  magnificence  of  the  Parthian  court  is  celebrated 
in  general  terms  by  various  writers,  but  not  very  many 
particulars  have  come  down  to  us  respecting  it.  We 
know  tliat  it  was  migratory,  moving  fn:)m  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  empire  to  another  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year,*  and  that  owing  to  the  vast  number  of  the 
persons  composing  it,  there  was  a  difficulty  sometimes 
in  providing  for  their  subsistence  upon  the  road.^  The 
court  comprised  the  usual  extensive  harem  of  an 
OrientiU    prince,   consisting    of   a    single  recognised 


'^^ 


•  Jo0eph.  Anf.  Jud.  xx.  2,  $  3,      |      »  Jos«epli.  xviii.  4,  §  6, 

•  Ibid,  xviii.  2,  J  4 ;  Tacit  Ann.  .      *  See  above,  p.  92. 
1 5  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  28,  \     *  Strab.  xi.  9,  J  1. 
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queen,  and  a  multitude  of  secondary  wives  or  con- 
cubines.    Tlie  legitimate  wife  of  the  prince  was  com- 
monly a  native,  and  in  most  cases  Avas  selected  fix)m 
the  royal  race  of  the  Arsacid® ;  ^  but  sometimes  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  dependent  monarch,*  and  she 
might  even  be  a  slave  raised  by  royal  fiivour  fix>m  that 
humble  position.^     The   concubines  were   frequendy 
Greeks."*     Both  wives  and  concubines   remained  or- 
dinarily in  close  seclusion,  and  we  have  little  mention 
of  them  in  the  Parthian  annals.     But  in  one  instance 
at  any  rate,  a  queen,  brought  up  in  the  notions  of  the 
West,  succeeded  in  setting  Oriental  etiquette  at  de- 
fiance, took  the  direction  of  aflairs  out  of  the  hands  of 
her  husband,  and  subsequently  ruled  the  empire  in 
conjunction  with  her  son.*     Generally,  however,  the 
Parthian  kings  were  remarkably  free  from  tlie  weak- 
ness of  subservience  to  women,  and  managed  their 
kingdom  with  a  firm  hand,  without  allowing  either 
wives  or  ministers  to  obtain  any  undue  ascendency 
over  them.     In   particular,  we   may  note  that   they 
never,  so  for  as  appears,  fell  under  the  baleful  influence 
of  eunuchs,  w^ho,  from  first  to  last,  play  a  very  subor- 
duiate  part  in  the  Parthian  history.® 

Tlie  dress  of  the  monarch  Avas  commonly  the  loose 
Median  ix>be,  which  had  been  adopted  from  tlie  Medes 
by  the  Pei^sians.  Tliis  flowed  down  to  the  feet  in 
numoix^us  folds,  enveloping  and  conceaUng  the  entire 


>  Ilennliiin.  iv.  10.  the  emplovment  of  eunachii  by  the 

^  Strnh.  xi.  1:5,  §  1.  Piirthuuw.*     Accoidiiig    to     him, 

'  JivM'ph.  Ant.  JnH,  xTiii.  2,  §  4.  eunuchs  occuped  that  poatioii  in 

*  Vint.  Cntfit,  {  :V2,  ad  fin,  the  lOTal  haran  iriueli  u  w"ti^  in 

*  S*,*  nlnne.  \\  i^iHX     '  the  I^Mfc  iVSL  AfM.  L  S7),  and 
**  riuKvNtrat us   ks  s4>   f«r   as  I  held  aoHHonaa  M  oSee  of  aatz^ 

know,  x\w  only  writer  who  mentions  in  the  MOilMai  fflk  L  SI). 
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figure.^  Trousers  and  a  tunic  were  probably  worn 
beneath  it,  the  latter  of  linen,  tlie  former  of  silk  or 
wool.  As  head-dress,  the  king  wore  either  the  mere 
diadem,  which  was  a  band  or  ribbon,  passed  once  or 
oftener  round  the  head,  and  temiinating  in  two  long 
ends  whicli  fell  down  behind,^  or  else  a  more  jwe- 
tentious  cap,  which  in  the  earlier  times  Avas  a  sort  of 
Scytliian  pointed  helmet,^  and  in  the  later  a  roimded 
tiara,  sometimes  adorned  Avith  pearls  or  gems.**  His 
neck  appears  to  have  been  generally  encircled  with  two 
or  three  collars  or  necklaces,  and  he  frequently  wore 
ear-rings  in  his  ears.  The  beard  was  almost  always 
cultivated,  and,  witli  the  hair,  was  worn  variously. 
Generally  both  hair  and  beard  were  carefully  curled  ; 
but  sometimes  they  dependeil  in  long  straight  locks. 
Mostly  tlie  beard  was  pointed,  but  occiusionally  it 
was  worn  square.  In  later  times  a  fashion  ai'ose  of 
puffing  out  the  hair  at  either  side  extravagantly,  so 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  large  bushy  wig.'' 

In  war  the  monarch  seems  to  have  exchanged  liis 
Median  robe  for  a  short  cloak,  reaching  half  way 
down  the  thigh.^   His  head  was  protected  by  a  hehnet. 


1  See  Justin,  xli.  2.  The  obverse 
of  Parthian  coins  frequently  exhi- 
bits the  monarch  thus  apparelled. 


Futhiiin  Ktog,  fmm  a  coin. 

'  Compare  the  engraTinga  on  pp. 
220,  223,  228,  &c. 
•  See  above,  p.  01. 


*  See  the  woodcuts  on  pp.  01 
and  n20. 

'"  See  above,  p.  22H. 

•  On  the  obverse  of  the  early 
Parthian  coins  the  nionan*h  is 
usually  represented  in  this  attiiv. 


Ptrthinii  King,  fn>Qi  un  early  coin. 
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and  lie  carried  the  national  arm  of  oflTence,  the  bow. 
lie  usually  took  the  field  on  hoi-seback,  but  was  some- 
times mounted  on  an  elephant,^  tramed  to  encounter 
the  sliock  of  battle.  Gold  and  silver  were  abundantly 
used  in  the  trappings  of  his  steed  and  in  his  arms. 
He  genemlly  took  the  command,  and  mingled  freely  in 
the  fight,  though  he  might  sometimes  shrink  without 
reproach  from  adventuring  his  own  person.-  BQs 
guards  fought  about  liim;  and  he  was  accompanied 
by  attendants,  whose  duty  it  was  to  assist  him  in 
mounting  on  horseback  and  dismounting.* 

Tlie  status  of  the  queen  was  not  much  below  that  of 
her  royal  consort.  She  wore  a  tiara  far  more  elaborate 
than  his,  and,  like  him,  exliibited  the  diadem.  Her 
neck  was  encircled  with  several  necklaces.^  As  the 
title  of  Theos,  '  God,'  was  often  assmned  by  her  hus- 
band, so  she  was  allowed  the  title  of  '  Goddess  *  (0«a), 
or  '  Heavenly  Goddess '  (0sa  oOpav/a). 

Separate  apartments  were  of  course  assigned  to  the 
queen,  and  to  the  royal  concubines  in  the  various 
palaces.  These  were  buildings  on  a  magnificent  scale, 
and  adorned  with  the  utmost  richness.  Philostratus, 
who  wrote  in  Parthian  times,*^  thus  describes  the  royal 
palace  at  Babylon.  '  The  palace  is  roofed  wth  brass, 
and  a  bright  hght  flashes  fi-om  it.  It  has  chambers 
for  the  women,  and  chambers  for  the  men,  and  porti- 


>  Supra,  p.  410.  gases  V.,  and  Artabanus,  the  last 

^  Plut.  Anton,  §  44.  ^  monarch.      His  life  of  Apolloniiut 

'  ' Ara(3o\ti{'.     See    Plut.   Crasii,  '  of  Tyana,  which  contains  the  de- 

§  31.  scription  jriven  in  the  text,  as  well 

*  See  the  woodcut,  p.  220.  '  as  other  curious  information  about 

^  Philostratus   was   bom  about  .  Parthia,  is  no  doubt  an  historical 

A.I).  172,  and  lived  to  about  A.D.  244,    romance;  but  its  local  colouring' 

or  a  little  later.    He  was  thus  con-    seems  intended  to  be  correct,  and  is 

temporary  with  the  Parthian  kings    probably  not  far  from  the  trutlu 

Volngases  III.,  Volagases  IV.,  Vola- 
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coes,  partly  glittering  with  silver,  pai'tly  with  cloth-of- 
gold  embroideries,  partly  with  solid  slabs  of  gold,  let 
into  the  walls,  like  pictures.  The  subjects  of  the 
embroideries  ai-e  taken  from  the  Greek  mythology,  and 
include  representations  of  Andromeda,  of  Amymone, 
and  of  Orpheus,  who  is  frequently  repeated  .... 
Datis  is  moreover  represented,  destroying  Naxos  with 
his  fleet,  and  Artaphernes  besieging  Eretria,  and  Xerxes 
gaining  his  famous  victories.  You  behold  the  occu- 
pation of  Athens,  and  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  and 
other  points  still  more  characteristic  of  the  great 
Persian  war,  rivers  drunk  up  and  disappearing  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  a  bridge  stretched  across  the 
sea,  and  a  canal  cut  through  Athos  .  .  .  One  chamber 
for  the  men  has  a  roof  fashioned  into  a  vault  like  the 
heaven,  composed  entirely  of  sapphires,  which  are  the 
bluest  of  stones,  and  resemble  the  sky  in  colour. 
Golden  images  of  the  gods  whom  they  worship,  are 
set  up  about  the  vault,  and  show  like  stars  in  the 
firmament.  This  is  the  chamber  in  which  the  king 
dehvers  his  judgments.  Foui-  golden  magic-wh^jels 
hang  from  its  roof,  and  threaten  the  monarcli  with  the 
Divine  Nemesis,  if  he  exalts  himself  above  the  con- 
dition of  man.  These  wheels  are  called  "  the  tongues 
of  the  gods,"  and  are  set  in  their  places  by  the  Magi 
who  frequent  the  palace.'  * 

The  state  and  pomp  which  siurounded  the  monarch 
seem  scarcely  to  have  fallen  short  of  the  Achaemenian 
standard.  Kegarded  as  in  some  sort  divine  during  his 
life,  and  always  an  object  of  national  worship  after  his 
death,  the  '  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon '  *  occupied 


^  Pliilostr..  Vit.  ApoJL   Twm.  u  I     '  Axnio.  Maze,  xziii.  6 :  p.  397. 
25.  I 
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a  position  far  above  that  of  the  most  exalted  of  his 
subjects.     Tributary  monarchs  were  shocked,  when, 
in  times  of  misfortune,  the  '  Ghreat  King '  stooped  to 
soHcit  their  aid,   and   appeared  before  them    in  the 
character   of    a    suppliant,   shorn    of   his  customary 
splendour.^     Nobles   coveted  the  dignity  of    '  King's 
Friend,'  and  were   content  to   submit  to  blows  and 
buffets  at   the  caprice   of  their  royal  master,   before 
whom  tliey  prostrated  themselves  in  adoration  after 
each  castigation.^     The   Parthian   monarch   dined  in 
solitaiy  grandeur,  extended  on  his  own  special  couch^ 
and   eating  fiom   his   own  special   table,  which  was 
j>laced  at  a  greater  elevation  than  those  of  his  guests.*^ 
His  '  friend '  sat  on  the  ground  at  his  feet,  and  was  fed 
like  a  dog  by  scraps  from  his  master's  board.     Guards, 
ministers,  and  attendants  of  various  kinds  surrounded 
liim,  and  were  ready  at  the  sUghtest  sign  to  do  his 
bidding.     Throughout  the  country  he  had  numeix>us 
*  Eyes '  and  *  Eai-s '  * — officers  who  watched  his  intei>^ts 
and  sent  him  word  of  whatever  touched  his  ^safety. 
The  Ixxl  on  which  the  monarch  slept  was  of  gold,  and 
sub jet^t^  wore  forbidden  to  take  their  repose  on  couches 
of    this   rich   material.^      Xo  stranger   could    obuun 
actvss  to  him  unless  introduced  by  the  proper  oflfcer ; 
and  it  was  oxjxvted  that  all  who  asked  an  audience 
would  l>e  prejxuvd  widi  some  present  of  high  \^alue«* 
For  the  gifts  ivceived  the  monarch  made  a  s^iii^ibie 
n^urn,  allowing  dioso  whom  he  especially  fiivoured  lo 
choos^^  the  pro<ont5  that  ihey  preferred." 


coccrk*:^  *K>Te,  fv.  :M^  *  Jos^p^  Ami,  JwL  xx.  >fL  C  5: 

*  iXxsM.-a.  ttv  AUk^jil  Thfim^  ir.        *  P^os^m.    Tii,  As,.    Tn 

*  Uiii  ^  l.'^.  A.  -  Ibid.  L  ^ 
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The  power  and  dignity  of  the  Parthian  nobles  was 
greater  than  that  usually  enjoyed  by  any  subjects  of  an 
Oriental  king.  Eank  in  ParUiia  being  hereditary  and 
not  simply  official,  the  'megistanes'  were  no  mere 
creatures  of  the  monarch,  but  a  class  which  stood 
upon  its  own  indefeasible  rights.  As  they  had  the 
privilege  of  electing  to  the  throne  upon  a  vacancy, 
and  even  that  of  deposing  a  duly  elected  monarch,^ 
the  king  could  not  but  stand  in  wholesome  awe  of 
them,  and  feel  compelled  to  treat  them  with  con- 
siderable respect  and  deference.  Moreover,  they  were 
not  without  a  material  force  calculated  to  give  powerful 
support  to  their  constitutional  privileges.  Each  stood 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  retainers  accustomed  to  bear 
arms  and  to  serve  in  the  wars  of  the  Empire.  To- 
gether these  bodies  constituted  the  strength  of  the 
army ;  and  though  the  royal  body-guard  might  perhaps 
have  been  capable  of  dealing  successfully  with  each 
group  of  retainers  separately,  yet  such  an  esprit  de 
corps  was  sure  to  animate  the  nobles  generally,  that 
they  would  make  common  cause  in  case  one  of  their 
number  were  attacked,  and  would  support  him  against 
the  crown  with  the  zeal  inspired  by  self-interest.  Thus 
the  Parthian  nobility  were  far  more  powerful  and 
independent  than  any  similar  class  imder  the  Achae- 
menian,  Sassanian,  Modem  Persian,  or  Turkish  sove- 
reigns. They  exercised  a  real  control  over  the  monarch, 
and  had  a  voice  in  the  direction  of  the  Empire.  Like 
the  great  feudal  vassals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  they  from 
time  to  time  quarrelled  with  their  liege  lord,  and  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  by  prolonged 
and  dangerous  civil  wars ;  but  these  contentions  seiTol 


*  See  ftbove,  p.  80. 
E  1!  3 
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to  keep  alive  a  vigour,  a  life,  and  a  spirit  of  sturdy 
independence  very  unusual  in  the  East,  and  gave  a 
stubborn  strength  to  the  Parthian  monarchy,  in  whicli 
Oriental  governments  have  for  the  most  part  been 
wanting. 

There  were  probably  several  grades  of  rank  among 
the  nobles.  The  highest  dignity  in  the  kingdom,  next 
to  the  Crown,  was  that  of  Surena,  or  '  Field-Marshal ; ' 
and  this  position  was  hereditary  in  a  particular  fiunily,^ 
which  can  have  stood  but  a  Kttle  below  the  royal 
house  in  wealth  and  consequence.  The  head  of  this 
noble  house  is  stated  to  have  at  one  time  brought  into 
the  field  as  many  as  10,000  retainers  and  slaves,  of 
whom  a  thousand  were  heavy-armed.^  It  was  his 
right  to  place  the  diadem  on  the  king's  brow  at  his 
coronation.  The  other  nobles  lived  for  the  most  part 
on  their  domains,  but  took  the  field  at  the  head  of 
their  retainers  in  case  of  war,  and  in  peace  sometimes 
served  the  oflSces  of  satrap,  vizier,  or  royal  councillor. 
The  wealth  of  the  class  was  great ;  ^  its  members  were 
inchned  to  be  turbulent,  and,  Uke  the  barons  of  the 
European  kingdoms,  acted  as  a  constant  check  and 
<iounterpoise  to  the  royal  dignity. 

Next  to  war,  the  favourite  employment  of  the  king 
and  of  the  nobles  was  hunting.*  The  Uon  continued  in 
the  wild  state  an  occupant  of  the  Mesopotamian  river- 
banks  and  marshes ;  ^  and  in  other  parts  of  the  empire 


1  Plat  Crass,  §  21.  Kara  ylyoc  '•  wiyes  and  conculiiiies.  In  a  lees 
4iiv  ovv  i^  apxnc  UtKTiiro  fianXu  \  degree,  it  appears  also  in  the  esse 
ytvofiivtfi  UapQttv  IwirtOivat  rh  iia*  of  the  MitHridates  attacked  hv 
iy/ia  wowrov,  AnilaL     (See  aboTe,  p.  242.) 

«  Ibid.  L8.C.  ^  See  Philoetr.  Tit.  Ap.  Tyan,  L 

'  This  appears  eepedaUy  in  the    32  and  38 ;  Joseph.  Ami,  JwtL  xrilL 
case  of  the  officer  employed  against  j  2,  §  4 ;  Justin,  xli.  5 ;  Suet.   Om 
Crassus,  who  was  attoided  in  the  *  ViL  §  5. 
field  by  200  Htten  caotaiaiBg  his  I     *  Iliiloatr.  L  22. 
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bears,  leopards,  and  even  tigers  abounded.*  Thus  the 
higher  kinds  of  sport  were  readily  obtainable.  The 
ordinary  practice,  however,  of  the  monarch  and  his 
courtiers  seems  to  have  fallen  short  of  the  true  sports- 
man's ideal.  Instead  of  seeking  the  more  dangerous 
kinds  of  wild  beasts  in  their  native  haunts,  and  en- 
gaging with  them  under  the  conditions  designed  by 
nature,  the  Parthians  were  generally  content  with  a 
poorer  and  tamer  method.  They  kept  lions,  leopards, 
and  bears  in  enclosed  parks,  or  *  paradises,'  and  found 
pleasure  in  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  of  these  de- 
naturalised and  half-domesticated  animals.^  The  em- 
ployment may  still,  even  under  these  circumstances, 
have  contained  an  element  of  danger  which  rendered 
it  exciting ;  but  it  was  a  poor  substitute  for  the  true 
sport  which  the  'mighty  Hunter  before  the  Lord'* 
had  first  practised  in  these  regions. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  Parthian  noble  was  a 
long  loose  robe  reaching  to  the  feet,*  under  which  he 
wore  a  vest  and  trousers.*  Bright  and  varied  colours 
were  affected,  and  sometimes  dresses  were  interwoven 
or  embroidered  with  gold.®  In  seasons  of  festivity 
garlands  of  fresh  flowers  were  worn  upon  the  head.'' 
A  long  knife  or  dagger  was  carried  at  all  times,** 
which  might  be  used  either  as  an  implement  or  as  a 
weapon. 


^  The  tiger  has  always  been  a  *      ^  Gen.  x.  9. 


native  of  flyrcania  and  the  low 
tiuct  south  oi'  the  Caspian.  Bean 
have  always  inhabited  Mount  Za- 
ffros,  while  leopards  abound  in 
Mesopotamia. 

^  Philostr.  L  38.  Ot/pia  /3(/^<ra- 
vtfffitva  Kai  naptk  rijv  fvoiv  Tt)v  iavTHv 
ctdovXufiiva. 


*  Justin,  xll.  ii.  'Vestis  perlu- 
cida  et  Huida.'  Cf.  Herodian.  iv. 
20. 

^  Lucian.  De  conscnb,  hist.  §  10. 

*  Herodian.  I.8.C. 
'  Ibid. 

*  Joseph.  Ant,  Jud,  xviii.  2,  $  4. 
Kiaxatpoftoptiv  iBoq  uwaoiy* 
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In  the  earlier  period  of  the  empire  the  Parthian  was 
noted  as  a  spare  liver ;  ^  but,  as  tune  went  on,  he  aped 
the  vices  of  more  civilised  peoples,  and  became  an  in- 
discriminate eater  *  and  a  hard  drinker.'    Grame  formed 
a  main  portion  of  his  diet  ;*  but  he  occasionally  indulged 
in  pork,^  and  probably  in  other  sorts  of  butcher's  meat. 
He  ate  leavened  bread  with  his  meat,  and  various  kinds 
of  vegetables.^     The  bre^d,  which  was  particularly  light 
and  porous,  seems  to  have  been  imported  sometimes  by 
the  Eomans,  who  knew  it  as  panis  aguaticus  or  pants 
ParthicusJ    Dates  were  also  consumed  largely  by  the 
Parthians,®  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  grew  to 
an  extraordinary  size.     A  kind  of  wine  was  made  from 
them;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  intoxicating 
drink   in   which   the  nation  generally   indulged    too 
freely.^    That  made  from  the  dates  of  Babylon  was  the 
most  highly  esteemed,  and  was  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  king  and  the  higher  order  of  satraps.^® 

Of  the  Parthian  feasts,  music  was  commonly  an  ac- 
companiment. The  flute,  the  pipe,  the  drum,  and  the 
instrument  called  sarnbuca,  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  them ;  ^^  and  they  understood  how  to  combine  these 
instruments  in  concerted  harmony.     They  are  said  to 


^  Jiistin,  xlL  Sf  ad  fin.    'In  cibo  as  to  the  later  period  of  the  Cmpire 

parous.'  from  Philostratus  (Vit.  .Am.  TWn. 

•  Pliny,  H.N,  xL  63.  i.  21).                                           ^ 
'  Md.  xiv.  22.     According  to  *  Philostr.  Ls.c. 

Pliny,  the  Parthians  of  his  time  •Ibid. 

(A.D.  60-70)  ate  and  drank  so  im-  ^  Plin.  II,X,  xviiL  11. 

moderately  as  to  render  their  breath  »  Philostr.  Ls-c 

impleasant  To  remedy  this  defect,  »  Compare  Plin.  H.K.   idw.  16 

the  nobles  were  in   the   habit  of  with  Philostr.  Tit.Ap,  Tytm.  L  21 ; 

munching  the  pips  of  citrons  (ITJV.  p,  27. 

xL  63 ;  xii.  8).  "^^  Philoctr.  La.c 

*  Justin  says— *Canit   non  nisi  "  ner«dian.iT.SOS;  At]ieit.l^W 
renatibus      qu»siU      ve^conti^  '  i  sin  %, 
(I.8.C.)  ^  but  we  must  cancel  hlia  j 
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have  closed  their  feasts  with  dancing — an  amusement 
of  which  they  were  inordinately  fond  ^ — but  this  was 
probably  the  case  only  with  the  lower  class  of  people. 
Dancing  in  the  East,  if  not  associated  with  religion,  is 
viewed  as  degrading,  and,  except  as  a  religious  exer- 
-cise,  is  not  indulged  in  by  respectable  persons. 

The  separation  of  the   sexes  was  very  decided  in 
Parthia.     The  women  took  their  meals,  and  passed  the 
greater  portion  of  their  life,  apart   from  the  men.* 
Veils  were  commonly  worn,  as  in  modem  Mohammedan 
countries ;  and  it  was  regarded  as  essential  to  female 
delicacy  that  women,  whether  married  or  single,  shoidd 
-converse  freely  with  no  males  but  either  their  near 
relations  or  eunuchs.     Adultery  was  punished  with 
great  severity;^  but  divorce   was   not   difficult,   and 
women  of  rank  released  themselves  from  the  nuptial 
bond  on  light  grounds  of  complaint,  without   much 
trouble.*     Polygamy  was  the   established  law;   and 
-every  Parthian  was  entitled,  besides  his  chief  wife,  to 
maintain  as  many  concubines  as  he  thought  desirable.^ 
Some  of  the  nobles  supported  an  excessive  number ;  ® 
but  the  expenses  of  the  seraglio  prevented  the  gene- 
rality from  taking  much  advantage  of  the  indulgence 
which  the  law  permitted. 

The  degree  of  refinement  and  civilisation  which  the 
Parthians  reached  is  difficult  to  determine  with  accu- 
racy. In  mimetic  art  their  remains  certainly  do  not 
show  much  taste  or  sense  of  beauty.^     There  is  some 


>  Philofitr.  Ls.c 

'  Justin,  xlL  3.  'Feminis  non 
convivia  tantum  Tironim,  yerum 
•etiam  conspectum  interdicunt' 

»  Juatin,  L8.C    '  Nee  uUa  delicto  j      •  Plut  Crass.  §  21. 
-adulterio  graTius  Tindicant'  '  See  above,  p.  306, 


*  See  the  story  told  by  JoeephoSy 
Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  S>,  §  0. 
^  Justin*  xlL  3,  ad  init   '  Uxorea 
Binguli  plures  habent* 
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ground  to  believe  that  their  architecture  had  merit; 
but  the  existing  monuments  can  scarcely  be  taken  as 
representations  of  pure  Parthian  work,  and  may  have 
owed  their  excellence  (in  some  measure,  at  any  rate) 
to  foreign  influence.    Still,  the  following  particulars,  for 
which  there  is  good  evidence,  seem  to  imply  that  the 
nation  had  risen  in  reaUty  far  above  that  'barbarism* 
which  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  Greek  and-  Bomaa 
writers  to  ascribe  to  it.    In  the  first  place,  the  Parthians 
had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  foreign  languages. 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  Orodes,  the  opponent  of  Crassus, 
was  acquainted  "with  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture, and  could  enjoy  the  representation  of  a  play  of 
Euripides.^    The  general  possession  of  such  knowledge, 
at  any  rate  by  the  kings  and  the  upper  classes,  seems 
to  be  implied  by  the  use  of  the  Greek   letters  and 
language  in  the  legends  upon  coins  and  in  inscriptions. 
Other  languages  were  also  to  some  extent  cultivated. 
The  later  kings  almost  invariably  placed    a    Semitic 
legend  upon  their  coins  ;  and  there  is  one  instance  of  a 
Parthian  prince  adopting  an  Arian  legend  of  the  type 
known  as  Bactrian.^     Joseph  us,  moreover,   regarded 
the   Parthians   as   familiar    with    Hebrew,     or    Syro- 
Chaldaic,  and  wrote  his  history  of  the  Jewish  War  in 
his  own  native  tongue,  before  he  put  out  his  Greek 
version,  for  the  benefit  especially  of  the    Parthians, 
among  whom  he  declares  that  he  had  many  i^eaders.' 

Though  the  Piu-thians  had,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  no 
native  litemture,  yet  writing  was  familiar  to  them,  and 
was  widely  used  in  matters  of  business.     Xot  only  were 


'  riut.  Crasft.  5  :V2.  in^,  compnie  Wibon,  Ariana  Anti-- 

*  See   Xmn,  CMhi,  vL  p.  104 :    yiwi,  pUt«». 
Lindsay,  Jiisti*ry  imti  CV«iM<iyr,  Jtc»,  j      *  BfiL  Jmd.  Proem.  $  1  and  $  2» 
p.  1H>S :  and,  for  the  Ikctmn  wnt-  | 
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negotiations  carried  on  with  foreign  powers  by  means 
of  despatches,^  but  the  affairs  of  the  empire  generally 
were  conducted  by  writing.  A  custom-house  system 
was  established  along  the  frontier,  and  all  commodities 
liable  to  duty  that  entered  the  country  were  registered 
in  a  book  *^  at  the  time  of  entry  by  the  custom-house 
officer.  In  the  great  cities  where  the  Court  passed  a 
portion  of  the  year,  account  was  kept  of  the  arrival  of 
strangers,  wliose  names  and  descriptions  were  placed 
upon  record  by  tlie  keepers  of  the  gates.''  The  orders 
of  the  Crown  were  signified  in  writing  to  the  satraps  ;^ 
and  they  doubtless  corresponded  ivith  the  Court  in  the 
same  way.  In  the  earlier  times  the  writing  material 
commonly  used  was  linen  ;  but  shortly  before  the  time 
of  Pliny,  tlie  Parthians  began  to  make  paper  from  tlie 
papyrus,  whicli  grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon, 
though  they  still  employed  in  preference  the  old 
material.^ 

There  was  a  considerable  trade  between  Parthia  and 
Home,  carried  on  by  means  of  a  class  of  merchants.^ 
Parthia  imported  from  Eome  various  metals,  and 
numerous  manufactured  articles  of  a  high  class.  Her 
jmncipal  exports  were  textile  fabrics  and  spices.^  The 
textile  fabrics  seem  to  have  been  produced  chiefly  in 
Babylonia,  and  to  have  consisted  of  silks,  carpets,  and 


*  See  above,  _p.  412.  '  sense  of    iwiaroXdc   iri/irav    con- 

2  PhiloBtr.  F&.  Ao.  Tyan,  i.  20.  j  rtantly.  Compare  iv.  18.  »ir«rrlXXii 
'  Ibid.  i.  27,  aa  fin.  'Hpiro  j  rf  /Sa^cXcT  UapBvaitv  ,  ,  •  »  rd  it 
vvofia  rt  ai/ToVf  xai  o  rt  iwiTfiStwav,  ypafifiara  tXiytv,  iT.21.  iwioriXXn 
icai  o  Ti  i^otriov  ;  icai  aroypaif^/ifvoc  ry  (rvyK\t)rift,  V.  1.  iirt9riWn  rf 
rattra  i^  ypofifiantoVf  oroXtfv  rt  '  rt  oiiimt  'Pwfiaiww  Kai  t^  ovyxXfirtit 
tiOrov  Kai  iloo^f  ciccivov  fikv  ntptfitivai  .  .  .  .  dvayvutOiioiiQ  ik  riji;  rocavri|c 
KiXtvii,  '  f  iriffroXy/c* 


^  Herodian.  iii.  1.  *0  ^^  napOva»9c 

iwionXtiv     i^ii     toTq     oarpairatQ, 

Herodian  uses   etriorlAAnv  in  th^ 


*  Plin.  S.N.  xiii.  11,  ad  fin. 

*  Herodian.  iv.  18.    Ac  i/iirdpw>'» 
^  Ibid. 
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coverlets.^  The  silks  were  largely  used  by  the  Boman 
ladies.^  The  coverlets,  which  were  patterned  with 
various  colours,  fetched  enormous  prices,  and  were 
regarded  as  fit  adornments  of  the  Imperial  palace.' 
Among  the  spices  exported,  the  most  celebrated  were 
bdeUium,  and  the  jtmcus  odoratus  or  odoriferous 
bulrush.'* 

The  Parthians  liad  many  liberal  usages  which  imply 
a  fairly  advanced  civilisation.  Their  tolerance  of 
varieties  in  religion  has  been  already  mentioned.^ 
Even  in  political  matters  they  seem  to  have  been  free 
from  the  narrowness  which  generally  characterises 
barbarous  nations.  They  behaved  well  to  prisoners,* 
admitted  foreigners  freely  to  oflSces  of  liigh  trust,^  gave 
an  asylum  to  reftigees,  and  treated  them  with  respect 
and  kindness,^  were  scrupulous  observers  of  tlieir  pledged 
word,®  and  eminently  faithful  to  their  treaty  obliga- 
tions.^^ On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  had  some  customs  which  indicate  a  tinge  of  bar- 
barism.     They  used  torture    for   tlie    extraction  of 


1  Compare  Plin.  ILS.  Tiii.  48 ;  (supra,  p.  187)  and  the  eatzapial 
xi.  22,  23 ;  and  Athen.  Dewn,  t.  p.  dignity  of  the  Jewa,  Aainai  and 
197.  Strabo*8  statement  that  Bor-  '  Anilai  (Joseph.  Ami,  Jud,  xviiL  9, 
aippa  was  in  his  day  <  a  great  staple  !  §§  4-7). 

or  the  linen  trade'  (XH-017M0K  pyo,  I      •  Dio  Cass,  xlviii.   24;    Jooeph. 
xvi.  i.  §  7)  is  also  an  indication  that ;  BeU.  Jud,  viL  7,  §  2. 
manufactures  flourished  under  the  '      *  Joseph.  Ant.  Jmd.  zriiL  9  $  o. 
Parthians.  •  Or    7  dp  ikv  Ctvaatro   rtf^   ft^g^^   vr* 

^  riin.  H.X,  xi.  23.      The  use  of    airov  rutf«MC  rc»o#ic»n|c. 

silk  in  Parthia  is  noted  as  eariy  as        *''  The  opposite  statement  of  Jna- 

B.C.  54,  when  the  flass  attached  tp    tin  (*  Fides  dictis  promiasiaaiie  nulla 

their  standards  are  said  to  haTe  been    nisi  Quatenua  expedite'  xii.  S,  ad 

made  of  it  (Florus,  iiL  11).  tin.),  ^ and    the    sneer    of  Horaoe 

»  Plin.  JLS,  %-iii.  48.  (•  Parthis  mendador/^.  L  iL  112) 

^  Ibid.  xii.  9 :  xxL  18.  ai>e  contradicted  bj  the  whole  tenor 

^  Supra,  p.  40Q.  of  l^rthiaa  history,  mad  most  be 

*  £uj»eb.  CAron,  Crn.  L  40,  $  1$«    consideivd  as  meieiV  punllel  to  tkb 

ad  tin.  I  chaz^  of  *  Punie  pctfidr/  allied 

^  Note,  as  instanc«^  the  employ-  i  by  Laxy  r «»-•  -«*fc— 
ment  of  Lalaenus  in  hi^  cnnnmami  | 
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answers  from  reluctant  persons/  employed  the  scourge 
to  punish  trifling  offences,^  and,  in  certain  cases,  con- 
descended to  mutilate  the  bodies  of  their  dead  ene- 
mies.^ Their  addiction  to  intemperance  is  also  a 
barbaric  trait.  They  were,  no  doubt,  on  the  whole, 
less  civilised  than  either  the  Greeks  or  Eomans ;  but 
the  difference  does  not  seem  to  liave  been  so  great  as 
represented  by  the  classical  writers. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  position  that  they  occupied 
was  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  the  Turks  hold  in 
the  system  of  modern  Europe.  They  had  a  mihtary 
strength  which  caused  them  to  be  feared  and  respected, 
a  vigour  of  administration*  which  was  felt  to  imply 
many  sterling  qualities.  A  certain  coarseness  and 
rudeness  attached  to  them  whicli  they  found  it  impos- 
sible to  sliake  off;  and  this  drawback  was  exa^erated 
by  their  rivals  into  an  indication  of  irreclaimable  bar- 
barity. Except  in  respect  of  their  military  prowess,  it 
may  be  doubtful  if  justice  is  done  them  by  any  classical 
writer.  They  were  not  merely  the  sole  rival  which 
dared  to  stand  up  against  Bome  in  the  interval  between 
B.C.  65  and  a.d.  226,  but  they  were  a  rival  falling  in 
many  respects  very  httle  below  the  greiit  power  whose 
glories  have  thrown  them  so  much  into  the  shade. 
They  maintained  from  first  to  last  a  freedom  imknown 
to  later  Bome  ;  they  excelled  the  Bomans  in  toleration 
and  in  liberal  treatment  of  foreigners,  they  equalled 
them  in  manufactures  and  in  material  prosperity,  and 
they  fell  but  little  short  of  them  in  the  extent  and 


«  PhUortr.  Vit.  Ap.  Tymi.  i.  21. 
'  Potid.  Kb,  Athen.  De^  iy.  13; 
J.  162,  F. 
'  Plat  ChiM.  $  31. 
*  Compaie  the  xemarluof  Sfenbo 


-^airioc  ^  o  fiiOQ  avrHv  kom  rd 
W^  rd  f^ovra  roXv  fiiy  to  fiapfiapov 
Kal  rb  :£gv9ue6vf  wkiov  fiivroi  to 
XP^9t/<ov  irpbc  fiytfiovlav*  xi. 
9,  $2. 
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;iM/iij':?./,''»j'--.  of  tljr-ir  floiiiiiiioii-?.  They  were  iLo  x- 
'  otj'l  jv*vv<  J  in  til':  \voil<l  foj-  nearly  lliree  centime^  uliI 
liiiniir'l  :i  roiihioriirMMi  to  Koine  which  greatly  cbccktti 
\[inu:\\i  r|»(|iiu;,  aiid,  by  ion-iiig  the  Empire  to  exer. 
iI.-mH,  pnvriiiiMl  st;i;4n;ition  and  corruptiou. 

It  inirl,  howt'vcr,  he  confessed,  that  the  tendency o: 
till'  riiilhians  was  to  dej^enerale.  Although  the  fins, 
hluw  wjis  Miurlv  in  an  unexpected  quarter,  and  perluips 
-uiprisrcl  ihr  victors  as  nuich  as  the  vanquished,  still  it 
IS  a|)|»an*nt  that  for  a  considerable  simce  before  the 
ifvnii  of  A rtaxcrxcs  the  Tart hian  Empire  had  shown 
.i:',us  ^A*  failinii:  >trcngth,  and  had  tended  rapidlj'  lowanU 
decay  and  ruin.  The  constant  iiuarrels  among  :ht 
\rsacida'  and  the  incipient  disiniegralioii  of  the  Eiupiri 
i».»\e  been  noticed.^  h  may  bo  added  here  thai  :"; 
•\i>»\\in:*.  barbaristu,  a  vuvline  in  an  and  letters  is  ob- 
Maxablc  \x\  \\w  V;\v{\\\i\\\  ro:u.iir.s  ;?uo:;  as  have  U5U.ilj 
!^\^n  to:;:;v'.  u^  avCc.ujViVA  '.'.".c  v'.tv rop::u^:o  of  :•.  *^rl:c. 
X\w  K\K,\:.fs  /.,;s  f:v*.v.  '/.:>:  u^  l..^:  i.  >.-:iiev%-:...:  r-- 
X  '.*a','i'»\  \ ". ,  \\. *■.*■■.  ■.■',..  v".*^x>  \.\s.i  \*  i>  i.Ai-Vt"^  L-ii..  n .  1  "- 
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about  the  reign  of  Gotarzes/  a.d.  42-51.  It  increases 
as  time  goes  on,  until,  from  about  a.d.  133,  the  Greek 
legend  upon  the  coins  becomes  indistinct  and  finally 
unintelligible,  the  letters  being  strewn  about  the  surface 
of  the  coin,  like  dead  soldiers  over  a  field  of  battle.  It 
is  clear  that  the  later  directors  of  the  mint  were  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  Greek,  and  merely  attempted  to 
reproduce  on  tlie  coin  some  semblance  of  a  language* 
which  neither  they  nor  their  countrymen  understood. 
Such  a  condition  of  a  coinage  is  almost  without  parallel, 
and  indicates  a  want  of  trutli  and  honesty  in  the  conduct 
of  afiairs  which  implies  deep-seated  corruption.  Tho 
Parthians  must  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  Greek  about 
A.D.  130,  yet  still  a  pretence  of  using  the  language  was 
kept  up.  On  tlie  tetradrachms — comparatively  rare 
coins — no  important  mistake  was  committed ;  but  on 
the  more  usual  drachm,  from  the  time  of  Gotarzes,  tlie 
most  absurd  errors  were  introduced,  and  thenceforth 
perpetuated.^  The  old  inscription  was,  hi  a  certain 
sense,  imitated,  but  every  word  of  it  ceased  to  be 
legible :  the  old  figures  disappeared  in  an  indistinct 
haze,  and — if  we  except  the  head  and  name  of  the  king 
(written  now  in  a  Semitic  character) — the  whole  embla- 
zonment of  the  coin  became  unmeaning.  A  degenemcy 
less  marked,  but  still  sufficiently  clear  to  the  numis- 


>  The  famous  legend  of  GotarzeSi 
whid^  should  have  run  (as  is  sup- 
posed) l^TKPZHi:  BAIIAEV^ 
BAllAEQN  APlAKHi:  riOl  KK- 
KAHMRNQv  APTABANOr  appears 
under  the  form  of  rQTBPZH^ 
BAIIIAG  .  .  BAIIAKON  APSAKOV 
YOi:  KEKAAYA2N01  AFfABANOr 
(Lindsay,  p.  153). 

'  Among  these,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  corruption  of  the 


family  title  APIAKOY  (Arsaces) 
into  a  form  which  is  either  actually 
or  nearly  apianoy,  a  geographical 
or  ethmc  anpellative.  Other  errors 
merely  ortnographic,  are  the  sub- 
stitution of  X  for  K  in  ^IKAIOY, 
which,  from  the  time  of  Phraates 
IV.,  is  almost  uniformly  written 
AIXAIOY  ;  of  X  for  N  in  4»IAEAAI1- 
N0£,  which  is  often  written 
♦lAEAAlIXODi  and  the  like. 
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matic  critic,  is  observable  in  the  heads  of  the  kings, 
which,  in  the  earlier  times,  if  a  little  coarse,  are  striking 
and  characteristic ;  while  in  the  later  they  sink  to  a 
conventional  type,  rudely  and  poorly  rendered,  and  so 
uniform  that  the  power  of  distinguishing  one  sovereign 
from  another  rests  no  longer  upon  feature,  but  upon 
mere  differences  in  the  arrangement  of  hair,  or  beard, 
or  head-dress. 
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ABDAGESES,  21,  23,  234,  237 
Abdu8,21,230   . 

Abgarus  I.,  kinjj  of  Osrhoen^,  re- 
ceived into  alliance  by  Pompey, 
161 ;  brouj^ht  over  to  his  side  by 
Orodes,  ib. ;  pretends  to  help 
Crassus,  157;  services  which  he 
rendered  to  the  Parthians,  1G2- 
164 

Abgarus  11.,  king  of  Osrhocn^,  em- 
braces professedly  the  cause  of 
Meherdates,  257 ;  advises  him  ill, 
ib. ;  deserts  hira,  258 

Abparus  III.,  205,  302.  307 

Abgarus  IV.,  king  of  Osrhoend,  sub- 
mits to  Sevfirus,  339 ;  summotaed 
to  Rome  by  Caracallus,  360 ;  de- 
prived of  his  dominions,  ib. 

Acnrcus,  64 

rVdenystraj,  310 

\dhem,  R.,  340 

Vdiabend,  a  Parthian  kingdom,  87 ; 
position  and  extent  of,  140 ;  taken 
from  Parthia  by  Tigranes,  ib. ; 
recovered  by  l*arthia,  145;  go- 
verned by  Izates,  240,  253;  in- 
vaded fey  Meherdates,  257 ; 
threatened  by  Volagases  I.,  205 ; 
falls  under  the  government  of 
Monobazus,  200;  attacked  by 
Tigranes  U.,  271;  attacked  by 
Trajnn,  310:  made  a  Roman  pro- 
vinco,  314;  relinquished  by  ila- 
drion,  310;  people  of,  assist  re- 
volted Mesopotamians  against 
Rome,  330 ;  overrun  by  Severus, 
337 ;  recovered  by  Volngases  IV., 
338 ;  reconquered'  by  the  Romans, 
:J40;  traversed  by  Caracallus  on 
his  retreat,  350 

rVdinbenicus,  a  title  assumed  by  Seve- 
rus, ii^iT  tu 

\driatic  Sea,  282-3 


ANT 

Adule,  inscription  of,  47  n. 

Afghanistan,  included  in  the  empire 
of  Alexander,  00 ;  partially  Uel- 
lenised,  ib. ;  conquered  by  the 
Bactrians,  02,  116:  invaded  by 
Scyths,  118, 124 

A£ranias,  146 

Agathocles,  70  n. 

Ahriman,  308 

Ak-Su,  R.,  116 

Alabanda,  181) 

Alani,  their  geographical  position, 
291  n. ;  meaning  or  their  name,ib. ; 
invade  Media,  201 ;  enter  Arme- 
nia, 202  ;  attack  Rome  and  Parthia, 
320 ;  peace  with  them  purchased 
by  the  Parthians,  321 

Alarodii,  120  (see  Urarda) 

Alatagh,  M.,  4,  0 

Albanians,  232,  300 

Albinus  (see  Clodius) 

Alchaudonius,  161-2 

Alexander  Balas,  81 

Alexander  the  Great,  empire  of,  20 ; 
*  successors '  of,  ib. ;  system  of,  30; 
colonies  founded  by,  45,  88 ;  sub- 
mission of  Armenia  to,  120;  his 
expedition  against  the  Getie,  117; 
Parthian  kings  considered  them- 
selves his  representatives,  220 

Alexander,  son  of  Pompey,  200-7 

Alexander,  a  prophet,  324 

Alexandria,  205,  288 

Amanus,  M.,  105,  180, 100 

Amminapoji,  21,  23 

Amyntas,  71  u. 

Ahcnialus,  king  of  Ileniochi,  300 

Andragoras,  4ii 

AniM,  241-244 

Annap,  meaning  of,  i23 

Anthemusia,  307 

Anthemusias,  162  tu 

Antialcidas,  71  n. 
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Antigonus  (Maced.)  31,  32,  34 

Antigonus  of  Judsea,  188-191 

Antimachus,  70  n. 

Antioch,  ill-suited  by  position  for 
the  capital  of  the  ^leucid  king- 
dom, 35 ;  taken  by  Ptolemjr  Euer- 
getes,  47;  defended  against  the 
Parthians  by  Cassius.  179,  180 ; 
submits  to  the  Parthians,  187; 
recovered  by  Home,  190;  made 
his  head-quarters  by  Trajan,  302 ; 
who  winters  there  after  his  first 
Parthian  campaign,  308;  great 
earthquake  at,  308;  Verus  at, 
326;Caracallus^t,  361 

Antioch  us,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  361  n, 

Antioch  us  I.  of  Commagen^,  friendly 
to  the  Parthian  prince  Pacorus, 
191  n.;  his  daughter  married  to 
Orodes,  196  n. ;  murder  of  his 
grandsons,  by  Phraates  IV.,  196, 
198  «. 

Antioch  us  II.  of  Commagen^, 
ordered  by  Rome  to  assist  Corbulo, 
267;  required  by  Corbulo  to  in- 
vade Armenia,  269 ;  given  a  por- 
tion of  Armenia,  270 

Antioch  us  I.,  of  Syria,  37 

Antiochus  II.,  of  Syria,  38,  41 

—  Hierax,  48, 62 

Antiochus  the  Great,  of  Syria,  his 
war  with  Achasus,  64 ;  his  domin- 
ions attacked  by  Artabanus  I.,  ib. ; 
his  great  Parthian  expedition,  66- 
67 ;  he  consents  to  peace,  67  ;  his 
att^k  on  Bactria,  68 ;  his  peace 
with  Euthydemus,  ib.  n, ;  he  quits 
the  East,  69 ;  his  defeat  by  liome 
at  Magnesia,  129 ;  Armenia  revolts 
from  him,  ib. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  of  Syria,  suc- 
ceeds Seleucus  IV.,  71 ;  his  war 
with  Ptolemy  V.,  ib. ;  his  Jewish 
war,  72 ;  he  subjugates  Armenia, 
130 

Antiochus  V.  (Eupator),  73 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  of  Syria,  beconaes 
king  on  the  capture  of  Demetrius 
Nicator  by  the  Parthians,  97 ;  his 
war  with  Tryphon,  ib. :  his  war 
with  the  Jews,  98;  his  great 
Parthian  expedition,  98-104;  his 
death,  105 

Antoninus  Pius,  becomes  emperor, 
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321 ;  refuses  to  restore  the  golden 
throne,  322 ;  deters  Volagases  IIL 
from  war  by  a  letter,  323;  dies, 
324 

Antony,  Mark,  his  triumvirate,  18C ; 
his  passion  for  Cleopatra,  187 ;  his 
exactions,  ib. ;  his  lieutenant, 
Venddius,  defeats  the  Parthians, 
189;  Antony  jealous,  199;  his 
Parthian  expedition,  200-204 ;  its 
complete  failure,  205 ;  his  alliance 
with  Artavasdes  of  Media,  and 
second  invasion  of  Armenia,  206c 
his  third  invasion  of  Armenia, 
207;  he  quits  the  East  for  his 
final  contest  with  Octavian,  ib. 

Apamsea,  186, 187  193 

Apameia,  152  n. 

Apami,  17, 118 

Apavarctica,  63  ft. 

Apavortene,  63  n, 

ApraetsBus,  22 

Arabs,  105 ;  Scenite,  158,  238  «. 

Arachosia,  33,  79 

Arachosians,  71 

Arakha,  128  n. 

Ararat,  M.,  126 

Araxes,  R.,  separated  Armenia  from 
Media  Atropat^n^,  203;  crossed 
by  Antony  on  his  retreat,  204; 
again  crossed  by  Antony,  207 

Arbela,  the  Parthians  at,  28;  the 
Armenians  after,  129 ;  perhaps  the 
scene  of  conflict  between  Gotarzes 
and  Meherdates,  268  n.;  royal 
tombs  at,  destroyed  by  Caracallus, 
366 

Arbelitis,  140 

Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  270 

Architecture  of  the  Parthians,  371- 
384 

Ardashes,  130 

Ai^histis,  king  of  Armenia,  126  ti. 

Ana,  adjoined  Parthia  Proper  on  the 
east,  11 ;  united  with  Parthia  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Darius  Hystas- 
pis,  16 ;  formed  a  part  of  the  same 
satrapy,  27 ;  included  in  the  em- 
pire of  Seleucus,  33 ;  a  province  of 
the  Parthian  empire  from  the  time 
of  Mithridates  L,  79 

Ariana,  117 

Arians,  comprised  in  the  sixteenth 
satrapy  of  Darius,  16 ;  their  ethnic 
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character,  21 ;  mention  of  them 
in  the  '  Zeudavesta/  22 ;  attacked 
by  the  Scythians,  117 

Ariobarzanes,  driven  out  of  Cappa- 
docia  by  Mithridates  of  Pontus, 
134 ;  re-established  by  Sulla,  ib. ; 
a  *  puppet-king,*  142;  receives 
Gordyend  from  Pompey,  145;  re- 
mains faithful  to  Rome,  179 

Aristobulus,  son  of  Uerod,  king  of 
Chalcis,  267  «.,  270 

Ai-istonicus,  132 

Arius,  R,  12,  09 

Armenia,  earlj  history  of,  125-129 ; 
comprised  in  the  empire  of  Se- 
leucus,  32 ;  rich  in  horses,  33 ;  re- 
volts from  Antiochus  the  Great, 
129;  reduced  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  72 ;  again  revolts  and  be- 
comes independent  130 ;  attacked 
by  Mithriaates  XL,  131 ;  brings 
Kome  into  connection  with  Par- 
thia,  134 :  becomes  powerful  under 
Tigranes  I.,  140;  takes  territory 
from  Parthia,  ib. ;  threatens  Sana- 
trceces,  141 ;  attacked  by  Phraates 
in.,  143 ;  peace  made,  147 :  at- 
tacked by  Mithridates  III.,  loses 
territory,  ib. ;  in  alliance  with 
Crassus,  151,  165;  attacked  by 
Orodes,  158;  peace  made,  174; 
becomes  dependent  on  Parthia, 
170;  enters  mto  alliance  with  An- 
tony, 198;  becomes  the  baMs  of 
Antony's  operations  against  Par- 
thia, 201 ;  deserts  him  in  his  diffi- 
culties, 202 ;  but  shelters  his  army 
on  its  return,  204 ;  severely  pun- 
ished by  /Vntony,  200 ;  forms  alli- 
ance with  I'arthia,  207 ;  falls 
again  under  I^oman  influence, 
212 ;  takes  offence  at  its  treatment 
by  Kome,  and  becomes  a  subject 
ally  of  Parthia,  213;  again  sub- 
mits to  Rome,  210 ;  takes  as  king 
the  Parthian  refugee,  Vonones, 
224;  expels  him,  ib. ;  claimed  by 
Artabanus  1 11.  for  his  son,  Orodes, 
ib. ;  settled  as  a  Roman  depend- 
ency by  CJcrmanicus,  220;  sud- 
denly occupied  by  Artabanus,  228; 
occupied  by  Pharasmanes  of  Iberia 
and  placed  under  his  brother, 
Mithridates,     232;    claimed    by 
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Vardanes  L,  252  ;  traversed  by  the 
army  of  Meherdates,  257 ;  seized 
by  Volagases  I.,  and  given  to  his 
brother,  Tiridates,  264 ;  recovered 
by  Rhadamistus,  the  son  of  Pha- 
rasmanes, ib. ;  again  placed  under 
Tiridates  by  Volagases.  266 ;  re- 
covered to  Rome  by  Coroulo,  270 ; 
invaded  once  more  by  Volf^aaeB^ 
273;  evacuated  by  both  the 
Romans  and  the  Parthians,  ib. ; 
reoccupied  by  Caesennius  PoBtus, 
275 ;  again  recovered  by  Volagaaes, 
277 ;  tinally  placed  underTiridates, 
with  the  consent  of  Rome,  281- 
284;  invaded  by  the  Alani,  292; 
^ven  by  Pacorus  to  his  son,  Exe- 
dares,  2*99;  disputed  between  Tra- 
jan and  Chosroes,  301-304;  taken 
by  Trajan,  and  made  a  Roman 
province,  300;  relinquished  by 
Hadrian,  316 ;  placed  under  Par- 
thamaspates,  ib.;  solicited  by 
Niger,  338;  submits  to  Severus^ 
330;  receives  a  king  from  Arta- 
banus IV.,  307;  opposes  Arta- 
zerxcs  after  Artabanus*  death,  ib. ; 
defeats  him,  but  is  in  turn  forced 
to  submit,  ib. 

Armenia  Magna,  125, 129 

Armenia  Minor,  conquered  by  Mith- 
ridates of  Pontus,  133;  passes 
under  Tisanes  of  Armenia 
Magna,  140;  becomes  a  Roman 
dependency,  220;  assigned  to 
Anstobulus,  son  of  Ilerod  of 
Chalcis,  207  w. ;  enlarged,  270 

Arms  of  Parthians,  101 

Arrian,  governor  of  Cappadocia,  321 

Arsaces,  a  name  iissumea  by  all  the 
Parthian  kings,  45 

Arsaces  L,  of  Parthia,  different  ac- 
counts of  his  origin,  42,  43 ;  date 
of  his  revolt,  44 ;  his  reign  short 
and  troubled,  45  ;  his  death,  ib. 

Arsaces  (Arshag)  of  Armenia,  130 

Arsaces,  son  of  Artabanus  III.,  224 
n. ;  made  king  of  Armenia,  228; 
murdered  bv  his  attendants,  232 ; 
had  probably  some  other  name, 
228  «. 

Arsamosata,  270 

Arsanias,  R.,  270 

Arshita,  128  w. 
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Art,  ornameDtal,  of  the  Parthians, 
383-397 

Artabanus  I.,  ascends  the  Parthian 
throne,  64 ;  invades  Media,  ib. ; 
driven  back  by  Antiochus  the 
Great,  55;  attacked  in  his  own 
country,  56 ;  defends  himself  gal- 
lantly, 57 ;  makes  peace,  ib. ;  suc- 
ceeded by  Priapatius,  59 

Artabanus  II.,  son  of  Priapatius, 
ascends  the  throne,  111 ;  dangers 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  112- 
121 ;  he  attacks  the  Tochari,  121 ; 
falls  in  battle,  122 

Artabanus  HI.  grew  up  among  the 
Dahae,  223;  beci>mes  king  of 
Media  Atropaten^,  ib. ;  elected 
kinc:  of  Partnia,  ib. ;  his  embassy 
to  Tiberius,  224 ;  his  negotiations 
with  Germanicus,  227;  coin  of, 
228;  he  seizes  Armenia,  and 
makes  his  sob,  Arsaces,  king,  ib. ; 
his  cruelties,  229;  conspiracy 
against  him,  230;  his  war  with 
Pharasmanes  of  Iberia,  231-2^3; 
his  first  expulsion  from  his  king- 
dom, 234 ;  his  return  and  triumph 
over  Tiridates,  237 ;  his  interview 
with  Vitellius,  238 ;  his  peace  with 
Home,  239;  his  deahngs  with 
Asinai  and  Anilai,  241;  his 
second  expulsion  from  his  king- 
dom, 246 ;  his  second  restoration, 
247  ;  his  death,  248 

Artabanus,  son  of  Artabanus  III., 
249 

Artabanus,  supposed  reign  of,  285 ; 
perhaps  hela  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Eastern  provinces,  286 ;  men- 
tioned bv  Zonaras  as  king  of  Paiv 
thia(in  A.D.  79),  296  ». 

Artabanus  IV.,  son  of  Volagases  IV., 
contends  with  his  brother  Vola- 
gases V.  for  the  Parthian  throne, 
348;  acknowledged  by  Rome  as 
sole  king,  349;  receives  an  embassy 
firom  Caracallusy  351 ;  replies  to  it 
negatively,  353 ;  receives  another, 
and  accepts  the  overtures,  ib. ; 
treacherously  attacked  by  Caracal- 
lus,  354 :  attacks  the  Romans  in 
return,  357 ;  refuses  the  offers  of 
Macrinus,358;  attacks  him  near  Ni- 
sibis,  ib. ;  gains  agwrtbattili^fiOQj 
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makes  peace  on  terms  honourable 
to  Partnia,  ib. ;  neglects  to  sujppress 
the  revolt  of  Artaxerxes,  366;  at- 
tacks him  after  he  has  grown 
powerful,  but  is  defeated  and 
slain,  367 ;  establishes  his  brother 
during  his  lifetime  as  king  of  Ar- 
menia, ib.;  leaves  sons,  ib. 

Artanes,  140 

Artavasdes  I.,  of  Armenia,  son  of 
Tigranes  the  Great,  151 ;  offers 
his  aid  to  Crassus,  154  n. ;  at- 
tacked by  Orodes,  158;  mtakes 
peace,  174;  his  knowledge  of 
Greek,  176 ;  makes  alliance  with 
Antony,  198 ;  aids  him,  200 ;  de- 
serts him,  202 ;  seized  by  Antony, 
200 ;  carried  into  Egypt,  207 

Artavasdes  11.,  of  Armenia,  212 

Artavasdes  of  Media,  206,  206 

Artavasdes,  acknowledged  as  \dns  by 
the  Parthians  after  the  death  of 
Artabanus  IV.,  367 ;  coin  of,  ib.  n. 

Artaxata,  144 ;  visited  by  Germani- 
cus, 225 ;  derivation  of  the  word, 
226  n. ;  taken  by  Vologases  I.,  264; 
Tiridates  made  king  at,  2i^ ;  re- 
taken bv  Romans,  270 ;  destroyed, 
273 

Artaxerxes,  son  of  Sassan,  90;  re- 
volts, 365;  establishes  his  inde- 
pendence, 3G6;  conquers  Carma- 
nin,  ib. ;  establishes  the  New 
Persian  Empire.  368 

Artaxias  L,  72,  129 

Artaxias  II.,  206-208 ;  death  ol,  212 

Artaxias  III.  {see  Zeno) 

Artemita,235 

Asia  Minor,  30,  32,  283 

Asiani  or  Asii,  118 

Asinai,  241,  242 

Asmonaean  princes,  188 

AspasiacjB,  48 

Aspionus,  75 

Assyria,  32,  47,  79 

Assyrians,  26 ;  war  with  Armenians. 
126,  127 

Asterabad,  63 

Atak,  7,  8 

Atargetis,  temple  of,  164  n. 

Atropaten^,  king  of,  at  war  with 
Antiochus  Theus,  38 ;  king  of,  sub- 
mits to  Tigranes,  140;  country  of, 
sometimes    under    Parthia,  87 ; 
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subject  to  Phraatea  IV.,  201  n. ; 
attacked  by  Antony,  201;  its 
capital,  Praaspa,  beslep^ed,  202; 
siege  raised,  203 ;  whole  country 
evacuated,  204 ;  enters  into  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  206 ;  invaded  by 
Phraates  IV.,  and  forced  once  more 
to  submit  to  Parthia,  207;  con- 
signed by  Volagases  I.  to  his 
brother,  Pacorus  (?^,  202  n. ;  in- 
vaded by  the  Alani,  201 ;  again 
attacked  by  them,  320 

Atropates,  200 

Attains  III.,  132,  142 

Attasii,  118 

Attidius  Cornelianus,  325 

Augustus,  places  Herod  on  the  Jew- 
ish throne.  101 :  his  dealings  with 
Phraates  IV.,  200 ;  his  disinclina- 
tion to  extend  the  dominions  of 
Eome,  210;  he  sends  Tiberius  to 
arrange  the  East,  212;  he  inter- 
feres by  arms  in  Armenia,  ib. ; 
sends  Caius  to  the  East,  214 ;  ne- 
gotiates ^vith  Phraataces,  218; 
allows  Vonones  to  return  to  Par- 
thia  from  Rome,  222  ;  succeeded 
by  Tiberius,  225 ;  his  example  fol- 
lowed by  Claudius,  250 

Aurelius,  M.,  succeeds  Antoninus 
Pius,  324;  sends  Verus  to  the 
East,  325  ;  makes  Avidius  Cassius 
generalissimo,  327 ;  assumes  title  of 
Sledicus,  3!J8  ;  threatened  by  civil 
war,  331  ;  crushes  the  reliellion, 
ib. ;  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Commodus,  332 

Avidius  Cassius,  173,  170,  325;  his 
Parthian  exoedition,  327,  328  ;  his 
revolt  from  m,  Aurelius,  3-31 

Axidarus  {see  Exedares) 

Azof,  Sea  of,  201 

Azotus,  08 


BABYLON,  government  of,  as- 
Higned  to  Seleucus,  31 ;  passes 
under  Antigoiius,  ib. ;  recovered 
by  Seleucus,  32 ;  at  lirst  made  his 
capital,  34  ;  Seleucia  preferred  to 
it,  ib. ;  tjiken  by  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes,  47  ;  relinquished,  ib. ;  sub- 
mits to  Mithridates  I.  of  Parthia, 
77 ;  taken  by  -tVntiochus  Sidetcs, 
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100;  recovered  by  Phraates  IL, 
105 ;  entrusted  by  him  to  Himerus, 
108;  supports  Mithridates  lU. 
against  Orodes,  149;  Jewish  ele- 
ment in  its  population,  243;  the 
Jews  there  set  upon,  244;  they 
quit  the  city,  ib. ;  city  taken  by 
Trajan,  311 ;  by  Severiis,  340 

Babylonia,  33,  79,  356 

Babylonians,  submit  to  Mithridates 
I.,  77 ;  ill-used  by  Ilimerus,  112, 
n, ;  harassed  by  Anilai,  243 ;  ad- 
verse to  the  Jews  of  Babylon,  244 ; 
massacre  great  numbers  of  them,  ib. 

Bacaais,  21, 70 

Bacclia;  of  Euripides,  acted  before 
Orodes  I.  and  Artavasdes,  175 

Bactria,  10,  15,  33;  conquered  by 
Cyrus,  20 ;  revolt  of,  40 ;  attacked 
by  -rVntiochus  the  Great,  58 ;  ad- 
vance of,  59-63 ;  character  o^  80: 
conquered  by  Partbians,  78;  re- 
volt of,  82;  attacked  by  Scyths, 
114;  provinces  of,  taken  from 
Scyths  by  Parthia,  124  ;  occupied 
bv  Vardanes,  251 

Bactrians,  22,  82 

Baghdad,  258  n. 

Baghistan,  M.,  259 

Balkh,  33 

Bardanes  (see  Vardanes) 

Barsemius,  king  of  Hatra,  helps 
Niger.  3:35 

Basque  language,  23 

Bas-reliefs,  Parthian,  388-390 

Bassus,  185 

Batna?,  307 

Behistun,  55 

Bellona,  temple  of,  321 

Belik,  R.,  152. 1(52, 164,  327 

Ifelik,  battle  of  the,  104-7 

Bibulus,  180 

Bilat-Diud,  king  of  Armenia,  127 

Bir,  position  of,  152, 155  n. 

BiVrrarec,  meaning  of,  87 

Bithynia,  30,  38,  133 

Bolor,  M.,  32 

Bosporus,  kingdom  of  (sec  Cherso- 
nesus  Taurica) 

Bunnoo,  01 


C.ESAR,  JULIUS,  sends  a  body 
of  Gauls  to  assist  Craesua  in 
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his  Parthian  expedition,  164 ;  his 
rivalry  with  Pompey  denudes  the 
eastern  provinces  of  troops,  178 ; 
his  defeat  of  Pompey  at  Pharsalia, 
183 ;  quits  the  East,  184  ;  about 
to  engage  in  a  Parthian  war,  when 
he  is  assassinated,  185 

CfiBsennius  Paetus,  sent  by  Nero  to 
conduct  the  war  in  Armenia,  274 ; 
despises  Corbulo,  ib. ;  declares  his 
intention  of  making  Armenia  a 
Roman  province,  275 ;  ravages 
Armenia  and  boasts  to  Nero  of 
his  successes,  ib.;  attacked  by 
Volagases  I.,  270 ;  applies  to  Cor- 
bulo for  aid,  277  ;  capitulates,  ib. ; 
joins  Corbulo,  278;  pretends  to 
have  discovered  a  plot  in  Comma- 
gen^,  289 ;  imposes  on  Vespasian, 
ib. ;  invades  Commagen^,  and 
carries  all  before  him,  200 ;  makes 
it  a  province  ib. 

Caius  Caesar,  grandson  of  Augustus, 
sent  to  pacify  the  East,  214;  has  an 
interview  with  Phraataces,  218; 
makes  peace  with  the  Parthians, 
219;  wounded  in  Armenia,  dies,  ib. 

Caligula,  239,  252;  death  of,  248 

Callidromus,  295 

Callinicus,  290 

Capitals,  Parthian,  383 

Cappadocia,  30,  32,  37, 133 ;  weak- 
ness of,  179;  attacked  by  Arta- 
banus  III.,  229;  committed  to 
Corbulo,  267 ;  placed  under  Pjetus, 
275-278 

Capreae,  229 

Caprius,  R.  (see  Zab) 

Caracallus,  acknowledges  Volagases 
V.  as  Parthian  king,  349 ;  nego- 
tiates with  Artabanus  IV.,  ib. ; 
his  inordinate  ambition,  350; 
makes  Osrhoene  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, ib. ;  sends  embassy  mm 
Antioch  to  Artabanus,  351;  his 
proposals,  352 ;  rejection  of  them, 
§53;  presses  them,  and  thev  are 
accepted,  ib. ;  his  march  to  Ctesi- 
phon  and  treacherous  proceedings 
there,  354,  355 ;  his  destruction  of 
the  royal  tombs  at  Arbela,  356 ; 
his  muider,  357 

Cardueni,  307  w. 

Cardunian  mountains,  308  m. 
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Caria,  189, 193 

Carmania,  33;  conquered  by  Arta- 
xerxes,  366 

Carrh»,  168, 181,  357 

Carrhenes,  258 

Carthage  destroyed,  132 

Casius,  M.,  309 

Caspian  Gates,  55,  65;  description 
of,  66;  wronj^ly  placed  by  Jose- 
phus  and  Tacitus,  232  n.;  held  by 
the  Hyrcanians,  291 ;  passed  by 
the  Alani,  ib. 

Caspian  Sea,  32 

Cassius,  C,  prefect  of  Syria  under 
Claudius,  256, 257 

Cassius  Longinus,  an  officer  Tinder 
Crassus,  said  to  have  disapproved 
of  his  line  of  march,  157 ;  escapes 
from  Carrhse  and  reaches  Syria, 
169;  repulses  the  first  Parthian 
bands  wnich  cross  the  Euphrates, 
178;  yields  to  their  second  attack, 
ib. ;  beats  them  back  from  Antioch, 
180 ;  again  defeats  them,  ib.;  after 
the  murder  of  Julius  Cassar,  ap- 
plies for  aid  to  Orodes,  185 ;  re- 
ceives a  body  of  Parthian  troops, 
186 :  falls  at  Philippi,  ib. 

Caucasus,  passes  of,  232 

Cendebaeus,  98 

Chaldaeans,  spells  of,  328 

Chandragupta  {see  Sandracottus) 

Chang-laan,  116  ft. 

Charax  of  Media,  67,  69 

Charax  Sidae,  152  n. 

Charax  Spasini,  67  it. 

Chavnaeus,  191  n, 

Chensi,  115 

Chersonesus  Taurica,  conquered  by 
Mithridates  of  Pontus,  133;  he 
takes  refuge  there,  144 

Chorasmia,  9, 15,  27 

Chorasmians,  16,  22, 118 

Chosroes,  22,  294;  made  king,  297; 
reign  of,  299-316 ;  death  of,  317 

Christianity,  disintegrating  efifect  of, 
300 

Cicero,  proconsul  of  Cilida,  179 

Cilicia,  under  the  Seleucidae,  105; 
submits  to  Tigranes,  141 ;  invaded 
by  the  Parthians,  179;  Decidius 
Saxa  slain  there,  189;  Parthians 
defeated  there,  190 :  appointed  as 
a    residence   for  Voncmes,    227; 
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assulable  from  Commagen^,  280 ; 
sives     refuge    to    Antiochus    of 
Commagcn^y  200 

Cimmerian  Bosporus,  306 

Claudius,  allows  Mithridates  of 
Iberia  to  quit  Rome,  252 ;  applied 
to  by  Parthian  rebels,  25oj  his 
reply,  25(5 

Cleopatra  of  Egypt,  20G 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  71 

Cleopatra,  wife  of  Demetrius  11.,  81 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Tigranes  the 
Great,  134 

Climate  of  Parthia,  8, 101 ;  of  Syria, 
101 

Clodius  Albinus,  333,  337 

Coele-Syria,  71 

Coffins,  Parthian,  385 

Colchians,  18,  30(5 

Colchis,  18;  conquered  by  Mithri- 
dates of  Pontus,  133 

Comican  Apollo,  temple  of,  328 

Commagen^,  occupied  by  Parthians 
in  force,  100 ;  Antiochus,  king  of, 
102 ;  traversed  by  Corbulo,  277 ; 
seized  by  Psetus,  280 ;  and  made 
a  Koman  province,  290 

Coramodus,  oecomes  emperor,  332; 
character  of  his  reign,  ib. ;  mur- 
dered, 3.*J:> 

Corbulo,  summoned  from  Germany 
to  conduct  the  war  against  Vola- 
gases  1.,  207 ;  makes  overtures  to 
Volagases,  ib.  j  invades  Armenia, 
209;  conquers  it  and  gives  it  to 
Tigranes,  270 ;  protects  Ilyrcanian 
envoys,  271  n. ;  threatens  Vola- 
gases, 273 ;  receives  coadjutor  in 
T'«)tus,  274;  invades  Mesopotamia, 
275 ;  marches  to  the  relief  of 
l^ffitus,  277  ;  makes  truce  with 
Volagases,  270 ;  required  to  renew 
the  war,  ib. ;  invades  Armenia  a 
second  time,  280 ;  arranges  terms 
of  peace,  281 

Corma,  R,  258 

Cornelia,  wife  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
184 

Comelianus  (we  Attidius) 

Cornices,  Parthian,  378,  384 

Crassufl,  obtains  the  consulship,  150; 
his  designs,  ib. ;  proceeds  to  the 
East,  162 ;  his  expedition  against 
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the  Parthians,  152>172 ;  his  death, 
172 ;  treatment  of  his  body,  172, 
175 

Crassus,  P.,  son  of  the  Triumvir, 
sent  by  Julius  Caesar  with  some 
Gallic  horse  to  help  his  father, 
1(54 ;  ordered  to  charge  the  Par- 
thians, 165 ;  defeated  and  killed, 
1(56 

Creticus  Silanus  (see  Silanus) 

Ctesias,  views  of,  26 

Ctesiphon,  capital  of  the  Parthian 
Empire,  92;  chief  residence  of 
the  court,  ib. ;  submits  to  Arta- 
banus  111.,  224  ;  occupied  by 
Tiridates  II.,  235;  recovered  by 
Artabanus,  237  ;  persecution  of 
•Jews  at,  244 ;  protected  by  Gotar- 
zes^  258  n. ;  taken  by  Trajan,  312 ; 
relmquished  to  Parthamaspates, 
314 ;  recovered  by  Chosroes,  315 ; 
occupied  by  Avidius  Caasius,  328 ; 
pala^  there  burnt,  ib. ;  taken  by 
Severus,  341 ;  scene  of  meeting 
between  Artabanus  IV.  and  Ca- 
racallus,  354 :  massacre  at,  ib. 

Cyaxares,  110 

Cyme,  300 

Cyrent5,  38 

C>Trhestica,  180 

Cyrus,  name  of,  corrupted  into 
Chosroes,  23 ;  Cyrus  the  Great 
conquers  Parthia,  26;  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Massagetn, 
117  ;  Parthian  kings  regard  them- 
selves as  his  successors,  229 

Cyrus  the  yoimger,  152 


DACI,  201  M.,  204,  205,  321  «. 
Dacia,  conquest  of,  by  Trajan, 
299 

Dadarshish,  128  ft. 

DahvCf  the  ancestors  of  the  Par- 
thians, according  to  some,  17  : 
story  of  their  migration  from  the 
Mrootis  region,  18 ;  their  real 
ethnic  connection  with  the  Par- 
thians, 43  ;  their  geographical 
position,  118  ;  Artabanus  III. 
Drought  up  among  them,  223 ; 
give  him  a  refuge  when  he  is 
driven  from  his  kin^om  by  Tiri- 
dates, 234;  help  hmi  to  recover 
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liis  kingdom,  237 ;  assist  Gotarzes 
against  Vardanes,  251 ;    make  a 
raid  into  Parthia,  l'G5 

Damagban,  3 

Damani  Koh,  4 

Danube,  tribes  on,  331 

I)ara  or  Dareium,  53 

Darius  Hjstaspis,  included  the 
PartbiiiDs  in  his  16th  satrapy, 
16,  27 ;  his  expedition  against  the 
European  Scyths,  117;  Median 
revolt  against  him,  129 

Darius,  son  of  Artabanus  III.,  239 

Decebalus,  294,  295 

Decidius  Saxa,  defeated  by  the  Par- 
tliians,  187;  quits  Antioch  and 
flies  to  Cilicia,  188 ;  engages  the 
Parthians  there,  but  is  defeated 
and  slain,  189,  193 

Deiotarus,  178,  179 

Deira,  plain  of,  258  n. 

Demetrius  of  Bactria,  son  of  Euthy- 
demus,  59;  engages  in  Indian 
wars,  62 ;  superseded  in  Bactria 
itself  by  Eucratidas,  70 

Demetrius  I.  of  Syria  (Soter),  kept 
in  Rome  as  a  hostage,  74;  makes 
his  escape,  and  becomes  king  of 
Syria,  lb.;  his  civil  war  with 
Lysias,  81 

Demetrius  II.  of  Svria  (Nicator),  his 
civil  war  with  Tryphon,  81 ;  his 
Parthian  expedition,  82 ;  Mith- 
ridates  I.  takes  him  prisoner,  83 ; 
his  confinement  in  Hyrcania,  ib. ; 
his  attempts  to  escape,  96;  his 
acknowledgment  of  Jewish  inde- 
pendence, 97 ;  his  release  and 
return  to  his  kingdom,  100,  106 ; 
his  Parthian  wife,  Khodogun^, 
107 ;  his  daughter  taken  to  wife 
by  Phraates  II.,  ib. 

Deroend,  pass  of,  232  n, 

Derceto  (see  Atar^etis) 

Diarbekr,  257,  308  n. 

Dio  Cassius,  228,  304 

Diodotus  I.  of  Bactria,  40,  42;  allied 
with  Seleucus  Callinicus,  4iS ;  de- 
serts him  and  joins  Tiridates,  49 

Djuvein,  M.,  4 

Dniester,  R.,  133 

Domitian,  292,  294 

Drangiana,  79 

Drangians,  or  Sarangians,  II,  71 
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ECBATANA,  capital  of  Media 
Magna,  occupied  by  Artabanus 
I.,  54 ;  recovered  by  Ajitiochasthe 
Great,  55 ;  a  residence  of  the  Pfer- 
thian  court,  93 

Edessa,  capital  of  Osrhoen^,  at  foot 
of  Mons  Masius,  156  ;  Meherdates 
entertained  there,  257  ;  occupded 
by  Trajan,  307 ;  revolts  from  him, 
and  is  punished,  313 ;  Caracallus 
at,  356 

Egjrpt,  30,  71 ;  wars  with  Armenia 
(P),  126;  furnishes  soldiers  to 
Corbulo,  280  n. 

El  Hadhr  (see  Hatra) 

Elburz,M.,  elevation  of,  in  Hyrcania, 
57  ;  crossed  by  Antiochua  the 
Great,  ib. ;  streams  from  it  water 
Rhagiana,  65  ;  position  in  it 
occupied  by  the  Caspian  Gates, 
'  66 ;  mostly  held  by  Parthians,  79 

Elegeia,  303,  324 

Eleia,  309 

Elephants,  readily  procurable  from 
India  by  the  Seleucidae,  33 ;  five 
hundred  ^ven  by  Sandiacottua  to 
Seleucus  Nicator,  61 ;  others  given 
by  Sophagesenus  to  Antiochua  the 
Great,  62 ;  largely  employed  in 
war  by  the  Seleucid  princes,  33 
n. ;  surrendered  by  Euthydemns 
to  Antiochus  the  Great,  58  it. 

Elymais,  natives  of,  resist  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  73 ;  attacked  by  Mith- 
ridates  I.  of  Parthia,  77 ;  governed 
by  its  own  king,  ib. ;  made  a 
province  of  Parthia,  ib. ;  character 
of,  80 ;  revolts  of,  82 ;  re-attached 
to  Parthia,  87 ;  its  kings  allowed 
special  privileges,  ib.  n. 

Epiphanes,  290 

Erucius  Clarus,  313 

Eryandus,  128  n. 

Ettrek  (or  Attrek)  R.,  a  river  of 
Hyrcania,  3  ;  head-streams  which 
form  it,  rise  near  Kooshan,  4; 
fertility  of  its  valley,  12 ;  probably 
the  ancient  Ochus,  43 

Eucratidas,  king  of  Bactria,  ruled  at 
same  time  with  Demetrius,  70; 
outlived  him,  ib. ;  while  engaged 
in  Indian  wars,  lost  territory  to 
the  Parthians,  75;  succeeded  by 
his  son^  Heliocles,  78 
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EumeDcs  I.  of  Pergamus,  31,  38 
Eumenes,  adversary  of  Antigonus,  31 
Euphrates,  II.,  crossed  by  Crassus, 
162 ;  again  crossed,  157 ;  recrossed 
by  Cassius,  169;  crossed  by  the 
Parthians,  178;  recrossed,  181; 
battle  near,  191 ;  Antony  at,  201 ; 
Phraataccs  and  Caius  Cicsar  have 
interview  on,  218  ;  Artabanus 
proposes  inter\-iew  on  it  with 
Germanicua,  227  ;  has  interview 
on  it  with  Vitellius,  238 ;  crossed 
by  Meherdates,  257 :  preparations 
made  to  bridge  it,  207;  approached 
by  Volagases  I.,  273 ;  crossed  by 
Corbulo,  275;  Poetus  joins  Cor- 
biilo  at,  278 ;  Samosata  on,  289 ; 
Trajan  at,  303;  fleet  built  on, 
311 ;  Trajan  descends,  ib. ;  Ha- 
drian withdraws  legions  within, 
310;  Parthians  cross,  338 ;  Seve- 
rus  descends,  340 
Europus,  battle  near,  320 
Euthydemeia,  02 

Euthydeuius,  king  of  Bactria,  at- 
tacied  bjr  Anti'ochus  the  Great, 
57  ;  admitted  to  terms  of  })eaco, 
58 ;  engages  in  Indian  wars,  02 ; 
his  son,  Demetrius,  ib. 
Evemerus,  108  {nee  Ilimerus) 
Exodares  (or  Axidnres),  non-Arian 
charucter  of  name,  22;  son  of 
Pacorus  II.,  297:  made  king  of 
Armenia,  299 ;  deposed  by  C'hos- 
roes,  301  :  accused  of  murdering 
Parthamasiris,  305 


FL^IE,  figure  of,  390 
Far<«,  province  of,  300 
Ferghana,  115 
Forum  at  Home,  282,  283 


GABIMAN  LAW,  280  n, 
(Sabiniufl,  14« 

Galatia,  occupied  1)y  Mithridates  of 
Pont  us,  133;  gi)verned  by  Deio- 
tarus  as  a  Roman  dcpt'ndencv, 
178 ;  committed  to  Corbulo,  20/ ; 
made  over  to  Pectus,  274 ;  suffers 
from  earthquakes,  309 

Galba,28fi 

Ganges,  K.  01 
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Gaugamela,  310 

Gauls,  contend  with  Antiochus  I.  in 
Asia  Minor,  38 ;  body  of,  sent  to 
aid  Crassus  by  Julius*  CoBsar,  104 ; 
fight  bravely,  but  are  defeated, 
100;  included  among  the  auxi- 
liaries of  Antony,  200 

Gedrosia,33 

Geography  of  Parthia  Proper,  1-8 

Georgia,  231 

Germanicus,  sent  to  the  East  by 
Tiberius,  225 ;  his  character,  ib. ; 
his  proceedings  in  Armenia,  220 : 
his  dealings  with  Artabanus  lU., 
227 ;  his  death,  228 

Getas,  117 

Ghilan,  plain  of,  258  n. 

Gibbon,  87 

Girduni  Siyaluk  pass,  00  n, 

Girduni  Siidurrah  pass,  00 

Gordyen«5,  name  ot  Upper  Mesopo- 
tamia, 135;  ruled  by  a  Parthian 
tributary  king,  ib. ;  conquered  by 
Tigranes  the  Great,  ib.,  140: 
capital  of,  Tigranocerta,  141 ;  dis- 
puted between  Tigranes  and 
Phraates  III.,  145, 140 ;  recovered 
by  Mithridates  III.,  147 ;  made 
over  by  Vardanes  I.  to  Izatcs, 
253  w.;  conquered  by  Trajan, 
307;  relinquished  by  Iludrian,  310 

Gotarzos,  accession  of,  249;  displaced 
by  Vardanes,  251 ;  retires  to  Hyp- 
amia,  252 ;  replaced  upon  the 
Parthian  throne,  254 ;  rules  with 
harshness,  255 :  contends  with 
Meherdates,  257-9;  sets  up  in- 
scription, 259,  200 :  dies,  200 

Greek  towns  in  Parthia,  disaffected, 
82 ;  their  number  very  great,  88 
n.;  allowed  a  f/t/a«i-indepen- 
dence,  89;  submit  to  Crassus, 
152;  welcome  Tiridates  IL,  234: 
chief  of  them,  Seleucia.  88; 
Ilecatompylos,  45 ;  Apameia,  152 
n.;  Anthemusias,  or  Charax  Sidcc, 
ib.;  Ichna},  ib. :  Nicephorium,  ib. ; 
Zcnodotium,  153 

Gurghan,  It.  4,  5,  12 

HADIilAN,  relinquishes  aU  Tra- 
jan's Eastern  conquests,  310; 
continues    on    good    terms  with 
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HAL 
Parthia,  317  ;  insulted  by  Pharas- 
manes  of  Iberia,  320 ;  returns  the 
insult,  ib. ;  treats  him  mildly,  321 ; 
dies,  ib. 

Ilalus,  2:35 

Ilamadan,  02 

ilamoon  (Sea)  11 

Ilatra  (eUlladhr),  taken  by  Tra- 
lan,  311 ;  revolts,  313 ;  besieged 
by  Traian,  repulses  him,  315 ;  king 
of,  helps  Pescennius  Niger,  335 ; 
attacked  by  Severus,  repmses  him, 
iU2-345 ;  its  wealth,  343 ;  plan  of, 
374 ;  architecture  of  its  palace- 
temple,  375-381 ;  its  reservoirs 
and  tombs,  381, 382 

Ilatreni  (people  of  Hatra),  343, 
344 

Heavenly  Goddess,  title  of  Musa, 
220 

Ilecatrcus,  16 

Ilecatompylos,  a  residence  of  the 
Parthian  king?,  3  n. ;  a  colony 
foundi>d  by  Alexander,  45 ;  always 
the  chief  city  of  Parthia  Proper, 
54;  taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great^ 
60 ;  old  palace  there,  maintained, 

lleliocles  of  Bactria,  78 

Hellespont,  189.  282 

Helmend,  R.,  117 

1  leniochi,  30(5 

Herat,  11, 118,  254 

Heri-rud,  K,,  receives  the  Tejend, 
or  river  of  Meshed,  5 ;  called  Arius 
by  the  Greeks,  12 :  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Parthia  at  accession  of  Mith- 
ridates  I.,  09 ;  western  boundary 
of  Ilactria,  70 

Hexma^us,  71  n, 

Herod  the  Great,  101 

Herod  Agrippa  II.,  207 

HeivHl  j\j)tipas«  23S  n. 

Heiod,  king  of  Chalcis;,  207  n. 

Hierapolis,  154  m. 

Himerus  (Evemerus),  made  satrap 
of  Babylon  by  Phraa:^  IL,  10$: 
disgracefully  cv^nneoted  with  him. 
ib.:  his  cnieldess  UV  m..  and  112 
M. :  hi:>  war  with  Mes^'ne,  112 

Hindoo  Kvv\?h  M..  77,  SI 

Hiong-DU  iHuns.^X  ll*> 

Hiir,is  1S5 

Uit,311 


IND 

Huns,  115 

Hydaspes,  R.,  62,  78 

Hyrcania,  position  of,  3;  character 
of^  12 ;  allied  with  Parthia  in  re- 
volt from  Darius  Uystaspia,  15; 
united  in  the  same  satrapy  with 
Partiiia,  27;  comprised  in  em- 
pire of  Seleucus,  S3;  conquered 
by  Tiridates  L,  48;  invaded  by 
Antiochus  the  Great,  57  ;  revolts 
from  Mithridates  I.,  but  is  agun 
reduced  by  him,  76 ;  assifrned  as 
a  residence  to  Demetrius  Nicator, 
83,  96;  invaded  by  Scyths,  114; 
affords  a  refuge  to  Artabanus  III, 
234 ;  assigned  to  Grotarzes  bv  his 
brother,  Vardanes,  252 ;  civil  war 
there  between  the  brothers,  254 ; 
revolts  from  Volagases  L,  260, 
271 ;  allies  itself  with  the  Alani, 
291 ;  probably  separate  from  Par- 
thia till  the  £ftll  of  the  empire^ 
293 

Hyrcanus,  188 

Hyrcanus,  John,  98,  90 

Hystaspes,  16 


PERIA,  231 
Iberians,  furnish  horse  to  Antony^ 
200 :  engaged  by  Rome  to  attack 
Artabanus  IIL,'  232 :  assisted  in 
their  attack  by  Alhanianff  and 
Sarmatiana,  ib. ;  succeed  in  occu- 
pying Armenia,  233;  maintain 
their  conquest  bv  the  aid  of  Rome^ 
252  :  attacked  V  Tiridates^  brv.- 
ther  of  Volagmses  I^  repulse  him. 
204 :  driven  out  cf  AxmeniA  by 
VolagaskMt.  266:  received  into  al- 
liance  by  Trajan,  306 

Ichnie,  100 

Hi.  R.  115 

nivricunu  2550  ■-,  2^2 

Ilvats.26 

L^Ute^  ICO 

India,  part  of.  iochitd^  i::  th^  emfsj^ 
of  Seleucas  Nicaurc,  S3 :  pans  oi, 
coDquerwd  by  the  Bacczuc  yrryes» 
€S,  70:  inyiied  by  Siryik*,  11>, 
124 :  inclakkd  ia  C7fcsss$'  £c^«aBe 
nest,  150:  crv^di  ty  Tr»- 


JM> 
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IKD 

Tndo-Scythia,  118 

Indus,  K.,  crossed  by  Seleucus  Ni- 
cator,  60 ;  by  Demetrius  of  Bac- 
tria,  62 ;  lower  valley  of,  occupied 
by  Scyths,  118 

Ionia,  189, 193 

Ipsus,  battle  of,  32,  129 

Iran,  great  plateau  of,  II ,  101 

Iran,  salt  desert  of,  55,  65,  79 

Italy,  281.  288 

Isidore  of  Charax,  bis  date,  117  n. 

Isicbi,  269  n, 

Izates,  tributary  king  of  Adiaben^, 
a  convert  to  Judaism,  247  ;  gives 
a  refuge  to  Artabanus  II.,  ib. ;  re- 
places bim  on  bis  throne,  ib. ;  re- 
warded by  the  gift  of  Gordyen^, 
253  It. ;  gives  unpalatable  ad- 
vice to  Vardanes  L,  253 ;  is  at- 
tacked by  him,  ib. ;  supports  Me- 
herdates  against  Gotarzes,  257 ; 
deserts  him,  258 ;  is  attacked  by 
Volagases  1.,  264 ;  dies,  265 ;  his 
bones  conveyed  to  Jerusalem,  266 


JAGIIETAI,  M.  4 
Jaghetu,  R.,  203  n. 

Jats  or  Jits  1^1^ 

Jnxartes,  K.,  bounded  the  empire  of 
Seleucus  Nicator,  32;  northern 
limit  of  the  Aspnsiacas,  48,  75 ; 
northern  limit  of  the  influence  of 
Parthia,  7;  southern  limit  of 
Scythia  Proper,  113;  advance  of 
the  Su  to,  115 ;  establishment  of 
the  Tochari  on,  118 

Jews,  driven  into  insurrection  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  72 ;  con- 
tend with  the  regent,  Lysids,  73 ; 
assist  Demetrius  II.  against  Try- 
phon,  97;  he  acknowledges  their 
independence,  ib. ;  attacked  by 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  98;  reducecL 
to  subjection,  ib. ;  take  part  in 
Parthian  expedition  of  Sidetee, 
$)9;  revolt  from  him,  and  once 
more  eetnblish  their  independence, 
105;  injured  by  Crassus,  154 
n. ;  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Rome, 
177 ;  accept  a  king  from  the  Par- 
thians,  188;  adhere  to  the  Par- 
thian cause,  191 ;  form  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  population  of 


LAB 

many  Parthian    provinces,  240: 

produce  disturbances  in  Babylonia, 

241 ;  are  massacred,  244 
Jezireh,  257,  308  n,,  310 
Jotapa,  married  to  Alexander,  son  of 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  207 
Judaism,  element  of   weakness  in 

Parthia,  300 
Jup,  Parthian,  387 
Julfa  ferry,  on  Araxes  R.,  204 
Julianus,  Didius,  buys  Roman  Em- 

nire,  333 
Julius  Alexander,  313 
Julius  Martialis,  murders  Caracallus, 

357 


EABUL,  118 
Kaleh  Erij,  65 

Kanats,  2,  55 

Kara  Su,  R.,  258  n. 

Karta,23 

Kasvin,  65 

Kerman  (ace  Carmania) 

Eermanshaw,  65^  258  n. 

Khabour  R.  (Eastern),  346 

Khabour  R.  (Western),  152, 158, 102 

Khaff,  4 

Kharesm,  Great  Desert  of,  4, 114 

Khorasan,  3,  7,  60 

Khsbathrita,  128  n. 

Kin^  of  kings,  common  title  of  Par- 
thian kings  on  coins,  88;  first 
assumed  by  Mitbridates  I.,  00; 
borne  by  Tigranes  the  Great,  ib. 
w.,  141  n. ;  used  by  Phraataces 
in  letter  to  Augustus,  218 ;  equi- 
valent title  used  by  Gotarzes,  in 
inscription,  260 

Kinnamus,  247 

Kooshan,  4,  5 

Kur,  R.,  125 

Kurrachee,  6 

Kurush,  23 


LABIENUS,  Q.,  sent  as  envoy  to 
Orodes  by  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
187  n, ;  joins  the  Parthians,  ib. ; 
invades  the  eastern  provinces  ot 
Rome,  in  conjunction  with  Pn- 
corus,  187 ;  overruns  Asia  Minor, 
188;  attacked  by  Ventidius,  re- 
treats, 189;  captured  and  put  to 
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deathf  100;  issues  coins  with  the 
title  *  Parthicus  Imperator/ 189  ». 

Lntus,  342  n, 

I^Ainpsy  Parthian,  387 

Lebanon,  245 

Lepidus,  180  n. 

liberius  Maximus,  2i)5 

Locusts,  273 

Loftus,  Mr.,  Parthian  discoyeries  of, 
383-388 

LucuUus,  offended  at  the  conduct  of 
Sanatrceces,  143;  his  war  with 
Tiprranes  the  Great,  160 ;  his  su- 
periority as  a  commander  to 
Crassus,  lo3;  route  by  which  he 
entered  Armenia,  280 

Lycia,  180 

Lvcus,  K.,  100 

LyiUa,  180,  10:) 

Lysnnias,  191  ;i. 

Lysifts,  rejrent  for  Antiochus  Eupa- 
tor,  73 ;  his  war  with  the  Jews,  ib. ; 
civil  war  between  him  and  Philip, 
75 ;  between  him  and  Demetrius 
Sotor,  74,  81 

Lysimachus^  30,  3o 


MACEDONIA,  SO;  conquered  bv 
Kome,  132 

Macheloni,  300 

Macrinus,  becomes  emperor  of  Kome, 
357:  negotiates  with  Artabanus, 
ib. :  attAcked  by  him,  553 :  defeated 
at  Nisibis  after  a  three  days*  battle, 
**)50  :  buvs  peace,  300 

Mwotis,  L.",  201 

Magi,  form  a  portion  of  the  Parthian 
Senate,  85;  antiquity  of,  86; 
numbers  of.  under  the  Parthians, 
80 ;  power  of,  87 :  nefrlect  of,  bv 
later  Parthian  kinsrs,  305,  400 

Magnesia,  battle  of,  129,  131 

Magus,  tiiruns  of,  393 

Malchus,19lM, 

Manisares,  307 

Maidi,  attacked  by  Phraates  L,  63 ; 
position  of.  ib. :  reduction  of^  04 ; 
ivmoval  of,  to  Charax,  07 ;  cha- 
racter of  their  country,  80 

Margiana,  10,  79 

Margia::*,  l^J 

Mahus  Maxisiu5,  342  m. 


MES 

Martius  Verus,  general  of  Verus  the 
Emperor,  325 

Masius,  M.,  line  along  foot  of,  fol- 
low^ by  Alexander,  150 ;  should 
have  been  followed  by  Crassos, 
173;  whole  chain  overran  and 
reduced  by  Trajan.  307 

Massagetse,  expedition  of  Cyrus 
against,  117 ;  a  branch  of  the  mat 
Scythic  nation,  118 ;  occupy  both 
banks  of  the  Oxus,  ib. ;  their 
tribes,  ib. ;  their  habits,  119; 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  the 
ancestc»rs  of  the  Alaui,  201  u. 

Maurja  princes,  (52 

Maximus,  defeat  o^  313 

Mazanderan,  63 

Medes,  20,  33 

Media  Atropaten^  (see  Atropateoe) 

Media  Magna,  included  in  empire  d 
Seleucus,  3;^;  submits  to  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  40 ;  invaded  by  Arta- 
banus  I.,  54;  recovered  by  Antio- 
chus the  Greats  55;  invaded  by 
Phraates  I.,  05;  conquered  bv 
Mithridates  I.,  75 ;  character  o^ 
80 ;  assigned  as  a  government  to 
Mithridates  III.,  148 ;  a  refuge  to 
threatened  ArsacidsB,261 ;  perhaps 
assigned  to  Pacorus  bv  Volasases 
I.,  202  n. ;  invaded  ^y  Avldios 
Cassius,  323 

Meerabee,  M..  4 

Me^istant'S,  how  composed,  85; 
their  powers,  ib.;  elect  ^Vrtabaoos 
II.  in  succei^on  to  his  nephew, 
Phraates  L,  111:  depoi?e  ArU- 
banus  III.  and  elect  Kinn&mus 
247;  depoae  Gotarzes  and  elect 
Vardanes,  250 

Meheidates,  scm  of  Vonone*.  sent  for 
as  king  by  the  PanhLinfw  -t>j: 
allowed  by  Claudius  to  accept  the 
call,  250  :*  crosses  the  £aphrate$« 
ib. ;  marehes  by  Diarbekr.  Til.  and 
Jezireh,  on  Nineveh.  2o4  :  ccters 
Adiabeae,  ib.:  sapt^^rted  by  Ixat&s, 
ib. ;  deserted  by  him.  -•;->;  de- 
feated by  Gotan^s,  ib, :  tAirn  pri- 
soner and  mutilated.  ^-X':  e&il^ 
Mitbrr.:es  in  an  injcrlpdcr:.  i>??  a. 

Melitece  ■  u  w  Malidveh  ,  ±?0 

Merr,  lt\  ;;:5 

Mes^ne,  112 
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Meshed,  ^» 

Meshed,  II.,  4 

Meshed  valley,  5,  0 

Mesopotamia,  comprised  in  the  em- 
pire of  Seleucus  Nicator,  32  ;  sub- 
mits to  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  47; 
recovered  by  the  Syrians,  ib. ; 
passes  under  Porthia,  105 ;  in- 
vaded by  Crassus,  1'^)'2  ;  recovered 
by  the  Parthians,  17G ;  Jews  in, 
240  ;  ravage  of  locusts  in,  273 ; 
invnded  by  Corbulo,  275  ;  evacu- 
ated by  the  Komans,  279;  con- 
quered by  Trajan  and  made  a 
Koman  province,  .307 ;  relinquished  | 
by  Hadrian,.  310;  invaded  by  ' 
Avidius  Cassius,  327  ;  taken  from  ' 
Parthia  acd  made  dependent  on  j 
Rome,  330;  revolts,  330;  again 
reduced  by  Severus,  337 ;  re- 
covered by  Volagases  IV.,  338 ; 
re-occupied  by  Severus,  340 ;  held 
by  Caracallus,  354,  350 ;  invaded 
by  Artabanus  IV.,  358;  remains  in 
the  posse^ssion  of  the  Romans,  300 

Miletus,  38 

Minni,  120, 127 

Mithra,  31)0 

Mithrates,  200  (^ee  Meherdates) 

Mithridatos  I.,  king  of  Parthia,  suc- 
ceeds hi:^  brother,  Phraates  I.,  07; 
importance  of  his  reign  to  Parthia, 
09 ;  takes  territory  from  Ractria, 
75 ;  conquers  Media,  70 ;  crushes 
revolt  in  I  lyruania,  ib. ;  occupies 
Elymais,  77 ;  receives  the  sub- 
mission of  Persia  and  Rabylonia, 
ib. ;  conquers  Ractria,  78  ;  invades 
India  ('r),  78;  extent  of  his  do- 
minions, 79  ;  attacked  by  Deme- 
trius Soter,  82 ;  defeats  him  and 
takes  him  prisoner,  83  ;  dies,  ib. ; 
system  of  government  which  he 
established,  84-90 ;  his  character, 
05 

Mithridates  II.  (the  Groat),  king  of 
Parthia,  succeeds  his  father,  Arta- 
banus II.,  123:  eilectually  checks 
the  Scytlifl,  124;  enlarges  the  em- 
pire towj;nls  the  east,  ib. ;  attacks 
Arnieniai,  1 25  ;  makes  an  advanta- 
geous peace,  receiving  Tigranes  as 
a  hostage,  131 ;  aids  Tigranes  to 
mouut  the  Armenian  throne^  134 ; 


MON 

loses  territorv  to  him,  ib. ;  nego- 
tiates with  Sulla,  135 ;  dies,  ib. ; 
summary  of  his  I'eign,  l30 

Mithridates  III.,  king  of  Parthia, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
Orodes,  assassinates  his  father, 
Phraates  III.,  147 ;  engages  in 
war  with  the  Armenians,  and  re- 
covers Gordyen^  from  them,  ib. ; 
rules  harshly,  148 ;  deposed  by  his 
subjects,  ib.';  tries  to  recover  his 
kingdom  by  force  of  arms  from 
Orodes,  149 ;  fails,  ib. ;  submits  to 
Orodes,  and  is  put  to  death ,  ib. 

Mithridates  IV.  of  Parthia,  a  pre- 
tender contemporary  with  Pacorus 
II.  and  Chosroes,  290 ;  his  coins, 
297  w. 

Mithridates  IV.  of  Pontus,  132 

Mithridates  V.  (the  Great),  king  of 
Pontus,  rapidly  builds  up  a  ffreat 
empire,  13^^ ;  allied  with  and  as- 
sisted by  Tigranes  the  Great,  ib. ; 
thwarted  by  Rome,  134;  feared 
by  Parthia,  141 ;  vanquished  by 
Rome  in  first  war,  142;  asks  aid 
from  Sanati-ceces,  143;  attacked 
by  Lucullus,  and  then  by  Pompey, 
ib. ;  defeated  and  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese, 
144 

Mithridates,  brother  of  Pharasmanes, 
king  of  Iberia,  made  king  of 
Armenia  by  l^harasmanes,  232; 
maintains  himself  successfully 
against  Artabanus  III.,  2/^3  ;  sum- 
moned to  Rome  by  Caligula  and 
detained  there,  252 ;  allowed  to 
return  to  Armenia  by  Claudius, 
ib. ;  re-established  in  his  king- 
dom, 253 ;  murdered  by  Rhada- 
mistus,  his  nephew,  2()3 

Mithridates,  a  Parthian  satrap, 
242,  243 

^liyanabad  valley,  4 

Miyanabad,  R.,  o 

Mnasciras,  138 

Moesia,  295 

Monaises,  22, 108,  272,  273 

Mongols,  24 

Monobazus,  tributary  king  of  Adia- 
bcn<S  under  the  Parthians,  suc- 
ceeds his  brother,  Izates,  205 ; 
accepted  without   reluctance  by 
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MOS 

Vologases  L,  200;  ordered  by 
Vologa^es  to  invade  Armenia, 
obeys  him,  273 ;  besieges  Tigrano- 
certa,  ib. 

Mosul,  257 

Mou^hojar  Ilills^  1 

Mozdok,  pass  of,  232  n, 

Mui^-ab,  10 

Murwut,  01 

Musa  (Thermusa),  wife  of  Phraates 
IV.,  was  an  Italian  slave-girl  sent 
to  him  by  Augustus,  214;  joins 
Phraataces,  her  son,  in  assassmat- 
ing  him,  215 ;  reigns  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Phraataces,  220;  her 
head  and  titles  upon  coins,  ib.  n, 

Mylasa,  180 

Myrina,  309 


NAIRI,  120, 127 
Naphtha,  343  n, 

Naples,  282 

Nearda,  241-243 

Nero,  youth  and  character  of,  on  ac- 
cession, 200;  Corbulo  fears  his 
jealousy,  274  ;  he  sends  Peetus  to 
the  East,  ib. ;  believes  Pastus' 
dispatches,  279;  receives  Tiri- 
dates  at  Naples,  282  ;  invests  him 
with  the  sovereignty  over  Ar- 
menia, 283;  troubles  which  fol- 
lowed his  death,  288 

Niccphorium,  152  «.,  327 

Nicomedes  I.,  of  Bithvnia,  38 

Nicomedes  II.,  of  Bithynia,  133 

Nicomedes  III.,  of  Bithynia,  142  n. 

Niconiedia,  Caracallus  at,  361 

Niebuhr,  views  of,  25 

Nineveh,  situation  of,  convenient  for 
a  capital,  34;  on  the  line  of 
Alexander's  march,  150 ;  taken  by 
Meherdates,  257 ;  submits  to  Tra- 
ian,  310 

Niphates,  M.,  125 

NLsa9a,  22 

Nishapur,  3 

Nishapur,  II.,  4, 5 

Nisibis,  included  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valarsaces,  130;  repulses  Lucul- 
lu8,  143;  on  the  route  followed 
by  Alexander,  150 ;  Volagases  I. 
At,  273 ;  submits  to  Trajan,  307 ; 
fleet  built  at,  308 ;  revolt  at,  313; 


ORO 
revolt  punialied,  ib. ;  made  iht 
head-quarters  of  Romans  after 
conquest  of  Mesopotanua,  «^; 
besieged  by  rebels,  ib. ;  maide  h» 
head-quarters  by  Severus,  3S7; 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Somin 
colony,  and  made  the  capitel  of 
Mesopotamia,  ib. ;  successrolly  re- 
sists the  Parthians.  338;  gntt 
battle  of,  358-860 


0CHUS,R.,48 
Octavian  (see  Augustus) 

Octavius,  ofRcer  of  Crassus,  escap 
from  Carrhse,  160  ;  occupies  Sm- 
naca,  ib. ;  quits  it  to  assist  Crassos. 
170 ;  involved  in  his  destructiaa, 
172 

Oppius  Statianus,  201 

Opus,  309 

Oritus,  309 

Ormazd,  398 

Ornaments,  Parthian,  387,  38S 

Omodapantes,  180 

Omospades,  22,  234 

Orobazus,  Parthian  ambassador  sent 
by  Mithridates  II.  to  Sulla,  135; 
said  to  have  been  put  to  death  bT 
Mithridates,  13G 

Orodes  I.,  king  of  Parthia,  driTdn 
into  banishment  by  his  brother, 
Mithridates  III.,  148 ;  made  go- 
vernor of  Medio,  ib. ;  recalled  V 
nobles  and  made  king,  ib. ;  hu 
civil  war  with  Mithridates,  14P: 
attacked  by  Crassus,  151  ;  his  ar- 
rangements to  meet  the  attack, 
153 ;  his  embassy  to  Crassus,  154 ; 
his  appointment  of  Surenas,  150: 
his  campaign  in  Armenia,  1 74 :  he 
makes  peace  with  Artavasdtis,ib.: 
receives  the  head  of  Crassus,  tod 
ill-treats  it,  175 ;  fails  to  see  the 
opportunity  of  checking  Rome 
which  the  defeat  of  Crassu? 
offered,  177 ;  has  Surenas  exe- 
cuted, ib. ;  sends  Paconis,  hw 
eldest  son,  to  invade  Syria,  178; 
recalls  him,  180 ;  holds  communi- 
cations with  Pompey,  183 ;  threat- 
ened by  Julius  Ciesiar,  184 ;  lend* 
troops  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  1^: 
sends  Pacorus,  with  Labienus,  to 
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inyade  Syria,  187 ;  deeply  grioved 
by  the  deatli  of  Pacorus,  196; 
makes  his  next  son,  Phraates, 
king,  ib. ;  is  assassinated  by  him^ 
19C 

Orodes  II.,  221 

Orodes,  son  of  Artabanus  III.,  put 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Armenian  throne,  224 ;  his  can- 
didature rejected  by  Gernianicu8, 
226;  Bent  by  Artabanus  to  resist 
Phara^inianes,  232  ;  defeated  and 
supposed  to  be  slain,  2:33 

Orontes  valley,  33,  :V),  180 

Orosius,  his  date,  08  n. 

Ortoadistus,  125, 130,  131 

Os  (Osethi),  2U1  n. 

Osaces,  178 

Osrhoene,  situation  of,  151 ;  capital 
of,  Edessa,  ib. ;  kings  of,  151, 
257,  29o,  a30,  350;  submits  to 
Crassus,  161 ;  sides  with  Meher- 
dates,  260 ;  its  sovereignty  sold  by 
Chosroes,  294-0 ;  submits  to  Tra- 
jan, 307;  recovered  by  Parthia, 
310 ;  goes  over  to  Sevenis,  339 ; 
made  a  Roman  province  by  Cara- 
callus,  860 

Otho,  288 

Oxus,  R.,  bounded  Chorasmia  on  the 
north,  9 ;  bounded  the  Aspasiacaj 
on  the  t*outh,  48,  75 ;  perhaps  not 
the  furthest  limit  of  the  Parthian 
empire,  79 ;  crossed  by  the  Scyth- 
ians, 116  ;  by  the  Massageta>,  118 


PACORi:S  I,,  son  of  Orodes  I., 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Arta- 
vasdea,  174  ;  sent  by  his  father  to 
invade  Sjrria,  178;  tempted  to 
rebel  against  him,  180;  recalled 
to  Parthia,  ib. ;  sent  a  second  time 
into  Svria,  182, 187 ;  reduces  Syria, 
188 ;  invades  Palestine  and  makes 
Antigonus  king  of  the  Jews,  ib. ; 
sends  troops  to  assist  Labienus, 
]  89 ;  retires  across  the  Euphrates, 
190 ;  again  appears  in  Svria,  191 ; 
met  and  defeated  bv  Ventidius, 
192  ;  falls  in  the  battle,  ib. ;  grief 
of  Orodes  at  his  untimely  end,  195; 

1'oint  king  for  some  years  with 
lis  father,  182  n. 


PAR 

Pacorus  II.,  successor  of  Volagasca 
I.,  293;  date  of  his  accession, 
286,  292  ;  head  on  his  early  coins 
beardless,  294 ;  encourages  a  pre- 
tended Nero,  ib.;  holds  communi- 
cations with  Decebalus  of  Dacia, 
295;  sella  the  sovereignty  of 
Edessa,  ib. ;  his  reign  disturbed  by 
pretenders,  296 ;  his  death,  297 

Pacorus,  brother  of  Volagases  I., 
made  king  of  Media  by  Vola^aees, 
202  w. ;  attacked  by  the  Alani, 
291 ;  flies  to  the  mountains,  ib. 

Partus  (see  (^esennius) 

Palestine,  71,  97, 105, 164, 188, 190, 
325  {see  Jews) 

Palus  Ma^otLs  17,  291 

Pamphylia,  189 

Paimoninn  horse,  276 

Paphlagouia,  I -Mi 

Parni,  17,43,118 

Paropamisu.^,  M.,  10,  11,  70 

Parrhaces,  22,  23,  258 

Parthamasiris,  son  of  Pacorus  IT., 
not  allowed  to  succeed  him,  297  ; 
proposed  by  Chosrotis  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Armenian  throne, 
301 ;  enters  into  communications 
with  Trajan,  302 ;  invited  by 
Trajan  to  visit  him  in  his  camp, 
303  ;  arrives,  and  finds  himself  m 
a  trap,  ib. ;  his  spirited  behaviour, 
304;  put  to  death  by  Trajan  s 
orders,  305 

Parthamaspates,  an  Areacid  who 
sided  with  Trnjan,  314  ;  set  up  by 
Trajan  as  king  of  Parthia,  ib. ;  ex- 
pelled from  Ctesiphon  by  Chos- 
roes.  315  ;  made  king  of  Aniienia 
bv  Hadrian,  31(>;  attacked  there 
by  the  Alani,  320 

Parthia  Proper,  situation  of,  2; 
limits  of,  3 ;  climate  of,  8 ;  con- 
quered by  Cyrus,  20 ;  submits  to 
Alexander,  2*H ;  falls  to  Seleucus, 
33 ;  revolts  from  the  Seleucidn, 
42 

Parthinns,  15;  ethnic  character  of, 
17-25;  institutions  of,  84-95; 
able  to  bear  cold,  101 ;  cavalry 
of,  KK),  1()1  ;  r<?volt  and  establish 
independence,  41-43;  conquer 
Ilyrcania,  4H ;  defeat  Seleueua 
Callinicus,  49 ;  attack  Media,  64 ; 
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acknowledged  independent  by 
Antiochus  the  Great,  57 ;  conquer 
tlie  Mardi,  OS;  pass  the  Caspian 
Gate?,  and  occupy  Charax,  65-07  ; 
take  territory  ironi  I^actria,  76 ; 
conquer  Media,  ib. ;  crush  revolt 
in  llyrcania,  76;  conquer  Ely- 
main,  77 ;  receive  the  submisaion 
of  Persia  and  Babylonia,  ib. :  con- 
quer J^tria,  78;  defeat  Deme- 
trius II.,  83 ;  defeat  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  103-106;  are  defeated  by 
the  Sixths,  100 ;  attack  the  Scythe 
(Tochari),  but  are  a^rain  defeated, 
1:^2;  eifectually  check  the  Scythian 
progress,  124  ;  attack  Armenia, 
lb. ;  gain  territory  from  Tigranes, 
but  lose  it  again,  134;  lose  Gor- 
dyend  and  AdiabcntS  140 ;  make 
alliance  with  Pompey  against 
Tigranes,  143;  ill-usea  by  Pompey, 
145  ;  recover  Adiaben^,  ib. ;  and 
Gordyene,  147;  attacked  by  the 
Itomans  under  Crassus,  completely 
defeat  them,  150-172;  invade  the 
lAr)man  territory  under  Pacorus, 
178  ;  recross  the  Euphrates,  181 ; 
invade  again  in  great  force  under 
J^bienus  and  Pacorus,  187 ;  defeat 
Saxa,  188 ;  overspread  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Ada  Minor,  188-9 ; 
are  repulsed  by  Ventidius  and 
surrender  their  conquests,  190- 
192 ;  weakne«is  of  their  military 
system,  193;  are  attacked  by 
Antony,  who  invades  the  depen- 
dent kingdom  of  Media  Atropat^n^, 
201 ;  completely  bafHe  and  defeat 
him,  202-205;  make  peace  with 
Augustus,  209;  quarrel  with  Rome 
for  the  possession  of  Armenia,  229; 
make  peace  with  Tiberius,  239; 
sulfer  from  internal  troubles,  241- 
201 ;  claim  and  seize  Armenia,  260 ; 
contend  with  Kome  for  it,  267- 
280 ;  retain  it,  284 ;  lose  Hyrcania 
by  revolt  (?),286;  suffer  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Alani,  291 ;  attacked 
by  Trajan,  lose  Armenia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Adiaben^,  301-315; 
rt  cover  the  last  two  by  the  volun- 
tary cession  of  Hadrian,  316 ; 
attacked  a  second  time  by  the 
Alani,  320;  seise  Armenia,  324; 


PHA 
invade  Syria  and  Palestine,  335; 
severely  punished  by  Avidius  Ca»- 
81US,  326-«)28 ;  lose  Western  Meso- 
potamia, 329;  enter  on  third  period 
of  decline,  330;  favour  the  cauw 
of  Niger,  335;  are  attacked  by 
Severus,  336 ;  attack  him  in  ton, 
3**i8 ;  recover  Adiaben^  and  Meso- 
potamia, ib. ;  again  lose  them, 
340 ;  lose  Ctesiphou,  341 ;  aUow 
Severus  to  retreat  unmolested, 
345;  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
Caracallus,  354-360;  defeat  Mac- 
rinus,  t)58-360;  make  an  honour* 
able  peace  with  Kome,  360 ;  lose 
their  empire  to  the  revolted  Per- 
sians, 36i3-3($8.  Architecture  o^ 
371-384 ;  art  of,  385-397  ;  religion 
of,  898-401 ;  manners  and  customs 
of,  402-405 

Parthyen^,  2 

Parthwa,  15 

Pedo,  M.  Virgilianus,  308 

Perdiccaa,  31 

Pergamus,  30,  132 

Persia  Proper,  comprised  in  the 
empire  ot  Seleucus  Nirator,  33; 
submits  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
47  ;  recovered  by  Syria,  ib. ;  sub- 
mits to  Mithridates'  I.  of  Parthi% 
77;  revolts  and  supports  Deme- 
trius Nicator,  82 ;  governed  gene- 
rally by  a  tributary  king,  87; 
treated  with  exceptional  favour  by 
I'arthians,  365 ;  aissatisfied,  361- 
363 ;  revolts  under  Artaxerxes  and 
becomes  independent,  366 ;  scene 
of  struggle  between  Artaxerxes 
and  Artabanufl,  367 

Persians,  submit  to  Parthians,  77 ; 
revolt  and  e^itablish  their  inde- 
pendence, 366;  conquer  Parthis 
and  establish  an  empire,  367 

Peruhia,  siege  of,  187 

Pescennius  Niger,  sets  himself  up  as 
emperor,  333 :  as^^isted  by  Vola- 
gases  IV.,  334;  defeated  and  slain 
by  Severus,  336 

Pesnawur,  61 

Pestilence,  328,  329 

Pharasmanes  I.,  king  of  Iberia,  in- 
duced by  Tiberius  to  attackParthia, 
231 ;  conquers  Armenia,  and  places 
his  brother,  Mithridatcs,  on  the 
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throne,  232 ;  maintains  hU  proiind 
agrainst  Orodes,  2:^3 ;  suggests  the 
seizure  of  Armenia  to  his  son, 
Rhadamistus,  203;  has  dealings 
with  Corbulo,  269 ;  receives  from 
Corbulo  an  augmentation  of  his 
territories,  270 

Pharasmanes  11.,  king  of  Iberia,  re- 
fuses to  pay  court  to  Hadrian, 
320 ;  insulted  by  Hadrian  in  re- 
turn, ib. ;  induces  the  Alani  to  in- 
vade Armenia  and  Media  Atro- 
t>atdn6,  ib. ;  mildly  treated  by 
Hadrian,  321 

Phamapates,  190 

Pherecles,  43 

Phil-Hellene,  a  title  of  Parthian 
kings,  89 

Philip,  73,  75,  81 

Philippi,  battle  of,  180 

Phoenicia,  141 

Phraataces,  son  of  Phraates  IV. 
and  Musa,  214  ;  poisons  his  father, 
21»5;  ascends  the  Parthian  throne, 
217;  defies  Augustus,  218;  has 
interview  with  Caius,  219;  places 
his  mother's  head  and  titles  on  his 
coins,  220;  otlends  his  subject;*, 
221  ;  is  put  to  death,  ib. 

Phraates  I.,  king  of  Parthia,  son  and 
successor  of  Priupatius,  0.3 ;  at- 
tacks the  Manlians,  ib. ;  redticos 
them,  (i4 ;  invades  Media  Rhagi- 
ana,  (>5 ;  places  a  portion  of  the 
newly  c»>nquert»d  Mardians  at 
Charax,  07  ;  appoints  his  brother, 
Mithridates,  his  successor,  ib. ; 
called  *Philadelphus*  on  his 
coins,  08  ;  coins  of,  03,  08  «. 

Phraates  H.,  king  of  Parthia,  eon 
and  successor  of  Mithridates  I., 
DO ;  treats  Demetrius  Nicator  with 
kindnesd,  ib. ;  attacked  by  Anti- 
ochus  Sidetes,  98;  Buffers  tluree 
defeats,  100;  has  recourse  to 
utratajiem,  101  ;  amuses  Sidetes 
with  negotiations,  103;  contrives 
a  mnHsjvcre  of  the  invaders  in  their 
wintt'r  quarters,  ib. ;  defeats  Ki- 
d«'tos,  who  falls  in  the  battle, 
104 ;  destroys  the  whole  of  his 
army,  10-5  ;  having  releasi^d  De- 
metrius previously,  tries  to  re-cap- 
ture him,  100 ;  marries  a  daughter 


of  Demetrius,  107  ;  (juarrels  with 
his  Scythian  auxiliaries,  108 ; 
commits  the  government  of  Baby- 
lon to  Himerus,  ib. ;  killed  in  a 
battle  against  the  Scythians,  109 ; 
his  character,  10*.),  llO 

Phraates  III.,  king  of  Parthia,  son 
and  successor  of  Sanatroeces,  148 ; 
makes  alliauce  with  Pompey,  ib. ; 
wars  with  Tigranes  the  Great,  144; 
ill-used  by  Pompey,  146;  con- 
cludes a  disadvantageous  peace 
with  Tigranes,  1 47  ;  assa»<«inated 
by  his  sons,  Mithridates  and 
Orodes,  ib. 

Phraates  IV.,  king  of  Parthia,  son  of 
Orodes,  195;  made  king  by  him, 
ib. ;  ai<saj<sinHtes  his  brothers,  ib. ; 
assassinates  his  father,  19(J ;  treats 
his  subjects  harshly,  198;  con- 
spired against  by  Monaeses,  ib. ; 
attacked  by  Antony,  199;  frus- 
trates Antony's  expedition,  200- 
204 ;  quarrels  with  Artavasdes  of 
!Modia,  205 ;  attacks  and  defeats 
him,  207 ;  renews  his  cruelties, 
208 ;  is  driven  from  his  kingdom, 
ib. ;  recovers  his  tiirone  by  the 
help  of  the  Sryths,ib. ;  establishes 
friendly  relations  with  Augustus, 
209;  sends  four  of  his  sons  to 
Kome,  211;  oll'ends  Augustus  by 
intiTt'ering  with  affairs  in  Ar- 
menia, 212;  dies,  214;  leaves 
his  crown  to  Piinmtaces,  his  son 
bv  Musa,  ib. ;  his  character,  215, 
2*10 

Phraates,  son  of  Phraates  IV.,  sent 
to  reside  in  Pome  by  his  father, 
21 1  ;  sought  as  their  king  by  the 
IWthians,  229 ;  proceeds  to  Syria, 
2.'W;  adopts  the  Parthian  mode  of 
life,  231;  dies,  ib. 

Phraortes,  129 

Phria}jites,  42 

I'hrygia,  comprised  in  the  empire  of 
Seleucus  ^icato^,  32;  jealousy 
retained  by  the  early  Seleucid 
princes,  .37  ;  supposed  primitive 
country  of  the  Armenians,  128; 
part  ot*,  retled  by  Rome  to  Mithri- 
dates IV.  of  Pont  us,  132;  seized 
by  Kome  during  minority  of 
Mithridates  V.,  142 
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Phrypans,  127 

Pipeme,  <$ 

l^Bo,  governor  of  Syria,  227  n. 

Pissuri,  118 

Pitan^,  309 

Pitthide8,  110  ». 

Plancinia,  wife  of  Piso,  227  ». 

Polemo  L,  king  of  Pontua.  sent  aa 
ambafisador  to  Antony  oy  Art^ 
vasdes  of  Media  Atropaten6,  205 ; 
rewarded  by  Antony  with  the 
government  of  the  Leaaer  Ar- 
menia. 200  n. ;  his  son,  Zeno,  226 

Polemo  II.,  king  of  Pontua,  270 

PolvbiuH,  74 

Polytimt^tus,  R.,  114 

Pomaxjethres,  172  n. 

Pompeiopolis,  227 

Pompey  the  Great,  makes  alliance 
with   Phraates  III.,   143;    treats 
him  unf»urly,  145 ;  arbitrates  be- 
tween   him  and   Tigranes,   147 
patronises  Ptolemy  Auletes,  148 
negotiates  with   Orodes  L,  183 
contemplates  taking  refuge  with 
him,  ib. ;  powers  granted  him  by 
the  Gabinian  law,  280  n, 

Pompey,  Soxt.,  180  ». 

Pompiediu.s  Silo,  100 

Pontiis,  a  separate  kingdom  as  early 
as  battle  of  Ipsiis,  30;  in  alliance 
with  Homo  under  Mithridates 
IV.,  V>2 ;  injured  by  Rome  during 
minority  of  Mithridates  V.,  142; 
becomes  a  great  empire  under 
Mithridates  V.,  133  ;  inspires 
Rome  and  Parthia  with  a  common 
fear,  134;  carries  on  tremendous 
struggle  with  Rome,  140;  forced 
to  submit  by  Lucullus  and 
Pompey,  143, 144 ;  curtailed  king- 
dom of,  given  to  Polemo,  205  w. ; 
placed  under  the  authority  of 
ra;tu8,  275 
Prnaspa,  capital  of  uVIedia  Atropa- 
tt'iir,  201  ;  situation  of,  ib.  7i. ;  be- 
8it!«rt'(l  bv  Autouy,  202 ;  siege  of, 
fails,  203 
Prji'torians  at  Rome,  283 
Priapatius,  king  of  Parthia,  suc- 
coodod  Artabauus  I.,  5J>;  reigned 
iifteen  years,  ib. ;  lived  at  peace 
with  his  neighbours,  0.3;  succeeded 
by  his  SOD,  Phraates  I.,  ib. 


BOM 

Probiw,  117 

Paeudo-Nero,  294 

Pseudo-Smerdis,  15 

Ptolemy  I.,  32,  35 

Ptolemy  Philadelphas,  88 

Ptolemy  Euergetea,  46 

Ptolemy  V.,  71 

Ptolemy  Auletea,  148 

Ptmjaub,  included  in  donunions  of 
Alexander,  60 ;  recovers  indepen- 
dence, ib. ;  invaded  bj  Seleueos 
Nicator,  61;  ruled  by  Sandi*- 
oottua,  ib.  n.;  invaded' by  Deme- 
trius of  Bactna,  62 ;  helcl  br  his 
son,  Eucratidaa,  71 ;  and  perluuM 
by  other  princes  of  hia  famihr, 
71  H, 

Pyramus,  R,  227 


rkUIETUS,  L.,  313. 


RAKKAH,  152  it. 
Religion  of  the  Parthiaiu,  308 
-401 

Remanen,  supposed  to  be  Ame- 
nians,  125  ». 

Rhadamistus,  son  of  Pharasmanes  <i 
Iberia,  advised  by  hia  father  lt> 
seize  Armenia,  26*3;  murders  his 
uncle,  Mithridates,  and  becomei 
king,  ib.  ;  attacked  and  driven 
from  his  kingdom  by  VolagsMS 
I.,  264;  recovers  it,  ib.;  again 
driven  out,  266 

Rhages,  66,  93 

Rhagiana,  65 

Rhodaspes,  son  of  Phraates  FT., 
sent  to  reside  in  Rome  by  his 
father,  211 ;  his  name  in  an  io- 
ecription,  ib.  w.  ;  perhaps  the 
father  of  Tiridates  XL,  231  w. 

Rhodes,  Tibt^rius  at,  212 

Rhodogun^,  daughter  of  Mithri- 
dates I.,  king  of  Parthia,  promised 
by  him  to  Demetrius  Nicator,  83: 
married  to  Demetrius,  1H5;  hsfl 
several  children,  107 

Rhoxalani,  meaning  of,  291  m. 

Romans,  72,  105  ;  lirst  contact  with 
Parthia,  131- 13(^;  general  di«mL*t 
of,  142, 143;  wa^je  war  with  Mith- 
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ridates  V.  and  Tigranes.  ib. ;  make 
alliance  with  Parthia,  J43 ;  ill  use 
her,  145;  invade  Parthia  under 
Crassus  without  just  cause,  150 ; 
auffer  a  complete  defeat,  164^172 ; 
are  attacked  in  turn  by  the  Par- 
thianSy  178;  repulse  them,  180; 
are  again  attacked  after  Philippi, 
187 ;  lose  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
most  of  Asia  Minor,  188,  180 ;  re- 
cover them  and  drive  out  the 
Parthians,  100-192;  contend  with 
Parthia  for  influence  over  Ar- 
meniA,  195,  213-218,  224^233, 
2<)i^284;  attempt  to  conquer 
Parthia  under  Trajan,  209-;U2 ; 
attemot  fails,  313-310;  attacked 
by  Volagases  III.,  324 ;  repel  the 
attack,  mvade  Parthia,  and  con* 
quer  Mesopotamia,  325-330 ;  again 
invade  Parthia  under  Severus,  337^ 
345;  conquer  Adiaben^,  346; 
treacherously  attack  Parthia  under 
Caracallus,  365 ;  are  defeated 
under  Macrinus,  358-360 ;  make 
a  dishonourable  peace,  360 

Rostra,  at  Rome,  283 

Rum-kaleh,  155  n. 


SABARIS,  128  n. 
S« 


Sacastan<5,  33,  117 

Sacauracae,  130 

Sagartift,  11,  15,33 

Saka,  117,  118,  120  (see  Scyths) 

Sakarauli,  118 

Samarkand,  115 

Sambulos,  M.,  258 

Samosata  (now  Sumeisat),  276  n., 
280;  Tnyjmat,  302 

Sanatrojces,  king  of  Parthia,  not  the 
successor  of  Mithridates  11.,  137  ; 
variant  forms  of  his  name,  138 ; 
perhaps  a  son  of  Mithridates  I., 
130  w. ;  lielpcJ  to  his  crown  by 
the  Scythiaas,  130;  ditliculties  of 
his  situfttioM,  140-142  ;  refuses 
aid  to  Mithridates  of  Pontus,  143  ; 
oil'ends  LucuUus  ib.;  die«»,  ib. 

Sandracottuj<,  00,  it2 

Snrangia,  11,  15,  33 

Soriiucte,  118 

Sardis,  38 

Sargonid  dynasty,  126 


SEL 

Sarmatians,  232 

Sassanians,  rise  of,  371 ;  architec- 
ture of,  373,  382 ;  art  of,  coarse 
and  grotesque,  300 

Sauromat»,  306 

Satala,  303 

Scythic  cap,  91 

Scyths,  17,  10;  incursions  of,  71; 
furnish  mercenaries  to  Phraates  I., 
99;  quarrel  vnih  him,  108;  de- 
feat and  kill  him,  109 ;  quit  Par- 
thia, 113 ;  causes  of  their  unsettled 
state,  115,  116;  conquer  Bactria, 
Ariana,  and  Sarangia,  117;  pene- 
trate to  Kabul  and  the  valley  of 
the  Indus,  118;  their  tribes  at 
this  period,  ib. ;  character  of  their 
barbarism,  110;  attacked  by  Ar- 
tabanus  II.,  defeat  and  kill  him, 
121, 122  ;  their  further  advance  ef- 
fectually checked  by  Mithridates 
II.,  124;  assistance  given  bv  them 
to  Sanatroeces,  130;  to  Phraates 
IV.,  208;  assist  Pharaffmanes  of 
Iberia,  232  ;  assist  Artabanus  III. 
against  Tiridates,  237;  invade 
Parthia  l*roper,  205 

Sebzawar,  9 

Seistan,  118,  124 

Seistan,  Sea  of,  11 

Seleucia  (^Syrian),  105  n. 

Seleucia,  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
34  ;  situation  of,  ib. ;  importjmce 
of,  SS  ;  how  governed,  80 ;  Ctesi- 
phon,  opposite  to,  02 ;  revolts 
from  Orodes,  140 ;  reduced  by 
Surenas,  150 ;  entered  by  Surenas 
in  triumph,  176;  gives  refuge  to 
Vonones  I.,  223  ;  quitted  by  him, 
224 :  has  its  constitution  modified 
by  Tiridates  II.,  235;  massacre  of 
Jews  at,  244 ;  revolt  of,  from 
Artabanus  111.,  248;  besieged  by 
Vardunod  I.,  251 ;  reduced,  252 ; 
submits  to  Trajan,  311 ;  revolts, 
313;  taken  and  burnt  by  Avidius 
( -assius,  327,  328 ;  submits  to  JSe- 
vcrus,  .*M0 

Seleucians,  112,  248,  251 

Seleucus  Nicator,  founds  the  .Syro- 
Macedonian  empire,  31 ;  his  pre- 
vious career,  31,  32  ;  extent  of 
his  territories,  3.'i ;  his  successive 
capitals,  34,  35 ;  his  quarrel  with 
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Ptolemy  La;ii,  37  ;  his  expedition 
across  the  Indus,  00;  his  peace 
witli  SandracottuS)  61;  Armenia 
submits  to  him,  120 

Seleucus  Callinicus,  defeated  by 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  47 ;  his  terri- 
tories overrun,  ib. ;  recovers  them, 
ib. ;  attacked  by  Tiridates  1.  of 
l^arthia,  48 ;  marches  to  the  East, 
ib. ;  drives  Tiridates  from  his 
kingdom,  but  is  afterwards  com- 
pletely defeated  by  him,  49 ;  re- 
called to  Syria  by  the  intrigues  of 
his  brother,  Antiochus  Hierax,  52 

Seleucus  IV.,  64, 130 

Seleucus  V.,  105,  107 

Seljukian  Turks,  lf)3 

Senate,  Roman,  283 

Seraspadanes,  211,  231  n. 

Sesostris,  17 

Severianus,  324 

Severus,  Septimius,  proclaimed  em- 

J>eror  in  Pannonia,  333 ;  acknow- 
edged  at  Rome,  334;  defeats 
Pescennius  Niger,  336;  invades 
Mesopotamia,  ib. ;  reduces  it,  337 ; 
reduces  Adiab^o^,  ib. ;  returns  to 
Rome  and  crushes  Albinus,  338 ; 
Again  visits  the  East,  ib.;  drives 
the  Parthians  out  of  Syria,  ib. ; 
forces  Armenia  to  submit  to  him, 
330;  receives  the  submission  of 
Osrhoen^,  ib. ;  re-conquers  Meso- 
potamia and  Adiaben^,  340 ;  takes 
Babylon  and  Seleucia,  ib. ;  takes 
Ctesiphon,  341  ;  repulsed  from 
Ilatra,  343-345;  dies  at  York, 
347 

Shah-Rud,  3 

Shapur,  ruins  of,  383 

Shebri-No,  3 

Shikarpoor,  61 

Sicilian  Vespers,  102 

Silanus,  224 

Sillaces,  178 

Simon,  Iligh-priest  of  the  Jews,  07 

Singara,  taken  bv  Trajan,  307 

Sinjar,  M.,  162,  307,  335 

Sinnaca,  160 

Sinunces,  21,  230,  234 

Sippara  (see  Sura) 

Sir-pul-i-Zohab,  reliefs  at,  300-^02 

Sittacen^,  235 

81ing,  Roman  use  of  the,  104 
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Soremus,  king  of  Armenim  nuier 
Roman  protection,  324;  driven 
from  his  throne  by  Volagasea  IIL, 
ib.;  reinstated  by  the  Romaoa, 
326 

Sogdiana,  joined  with  Parthia  in 
the  Persian  inscriptions,  15;  tt 
one  time  united  in  the  same 
satrapy  with  Parthia,  27;  induded 
in  the  empire  of  Seleucus  Nicator, 
33 ;  occupied  bv  Scythiaos,  114 

Sogdians,  16.  21,  22 

Sohemus,  267  n. 

Soli  {see  Pompeiopolis) 

Sophagasenus,  02 

Sophen^,  140,  267  n. 

Sophi,  85 

Statianus,  201, 202,  205  m. 

Statins  Priscus,  general  of  Vem^ 
325 ;  reduces  Armenia,  326 

Statuette,  Parthian,  380 

Su,  115 

Sulla,  135 

Sunbuhih,  M.,  258 

Sura  (Sippara  P;,  battle  at,  327 

Surena,  meaning  of  the  word,  S8; 
duties  of  the  office,  86,  235 

Surenas,  used  as  a  proper  name  by  the 
Greek  writers,  150  n. ;  only  name 
given  to  the  general  employed 
against  Crassus,  150 ;  his  preri'ons 
exploits,  ib. ;  his  advance  to  meet 
the  Romans,  102;  how  far  in- 
debted to  Abgarus,  103 ;  his  dis- 
position of  his  troops,  104;  hit 
attack  and  victory,  105-7  ;  Ws 
pursuit  of  the  retreating  annj, 
168-170;  his  treacherous  seixnie 
of  Crassus,  171 ;  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Seleucia,  170  ;  hii 
death,  177 

Susa,  34,  312  n. 

Susiana,  included  in  the  empire  of 
Seleucus  Nicator,  33;  conquered 
bvMithridates  I.  of  Parthia,  77; 
character  of  the  region,  80;  in- 
vaded by  the  Romans,  312  n. 

Susianians,  127 

Sutlej,  R,,  62 

Syria,  becomes  a  distinct  kingdoniy 
30 ;  falls  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  81 ; 
duration  of  kingdom,  ib. ;  exhaus- 
tion of,  after  war  of  Antiochus 
the  Qreat  with  Rome,  04 ;  di- 
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mate  of,  101  ;  decline  of,  105  ; 
threatened  by  Phraates  II.,  107  ; 
fallB  under  the  dominion  of  Ti- 
granes,  141 ;  is  a  Roman  province 
under  Gabinius,  148 ;  is  ravaged 
by  the  Parthians,  179,  188;  is 
recovered  by  Ventidius,  190;  is 
'visited  by  U^rmanicus.  226;  is 
assigned  to  Vitelliu^,  228;  gov- 
erned by  C.  Cassius,  256 :  threat- 
ened by  Volagases  I.,  273;  pro- 
tected by  Corbulo,  274 ;  invaded 
by  Volagases  III.,  325;  recovered 
by  Avidius  Cassius,  320 ;  visited 
by  M.  Aurelius,  331 ;  invaded  by 
Volagases  IV.,  338;  recovered  by 
Severus,  ib. 
Syrian  Gates,  190 
Syrians,  244 
Syrinx,  57  n, 

Syro-Macedonian  kingdom,  founded 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  32 ;  its  ex- 
tent and  products,  33 ;  its  capital, 
35  ;  its  weak  organisation,  3(5 ;  its 
wars  with  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor, 
37;  its  early  kings,  37-30;  it 
loses  fiactria  by  revolt,  40 ;  loses 
Parlhia,  42;  is  attacked  by 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  47;  loses 
Hyrcania  to  Parthia,  48;  attempts 
to  recover  Partbia,  but  fails,  48- 
61 ;  its  internal  troubles,  52,  54 ; 
it  is  attacked  by  Artabanus  I.,  54 ; 
repulses  him,  55 ;  attacks  him  in 
return,  56;  over-runs  Parthia, 
and  attacks  Ilyrcania,  57 ;  allows 
the  independence  of  Parthia,  ib, ; 
attacks  nactria,  58  ;  fails  of  suc- 
cess, 59;  loses  the  Mardian  country 
to  I*arthia,  64 ;  loses  part  of  Kha- 
^ana,  65;  engaged  in  war  with 
Egypt,  71 ;  and  Judiea,  72 ;  be- 
comes a  prey  to  civil  disturbance, 
73;  loses  Media  Magna  to  Par- 
thia, 76;  losivt  Susiana,  Persia, 
and  Babylonia,  77 ;  probably  also 
Sagartia,  Gedrosia,  Carmauia,  and 
Assyria,  79 ;  makf>s  an  attempt  to 
crush  Parthia,  which  completely 
fails,  81-83;  puts  down  Jewish 
independence,  98;  makes  another 
attempt  to  reduce  Parthia,  which 
again  fails,  98-105 ;  loses  Cilicia, 
Tyre  and  Sidon^  105  n. ;  fialk  into 
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anarchy,   106;    occupied  by  Ti- 
granes'  of  Armenia,  141 ;  in  B.C. 
65  is  made  a  lioman  province,  106 

TAByE,  73 
Tabriz.  204 

Tacitus,  228, 257 

Tadjiks,  25 

Takht-i-Bostan,  383 

Takht-i-Khuzroo,  380,  383 

Takht-i-Suleiman,  201  «.,  203  n., 
204 

Tambraca,  57  n. 

Tanais,  R,  291 

Tap^,  93 

Tarsus,  290 

Taurus,  M,  191,275,276 

Tebbes,  11 

Tejend,  R.,  5,  9 

Temple,  Jewish,  plundered  by  Anti- 
ocnus  Epiphanes,  80 ;  by  Crassus, 
159  n. 

Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Hatra,  343 

Ten  Thousand,  thp,  205 

Tengh-i-Saoulek,  bas-reliefs  at^  392- 
396 

Teraphim,  Parthian,  400 

Tersheez,  3,  4,  5 

Thamanwans,  21 

Thapsacus,  156  n. 

Theocritus,  a  general  of  Caracallus, 
361 

Theopator,  a  title  of  Parthian  kings, 
91 

Thian  Chan  M.,  113 

Thibet,  115 

Thermusa  (see  Musa) 

Theus,  title  of  kings,  39,  91 

Thrace,  282 

Tiberius  Caesar,  receives  back  the 
standards  taken  by  Parthia  from 
Crassus,  .200  n.  ;  follows  the 
policy  of  Augustus,  210;  sent  by 
Augustus  in  B.C.  20  to  arrange 
the  affairs  of  Armenia,  212;  goes 
into  retirement  at  Rhodes,  213 ; 
receives  embasiiy  from  Artabanua 
III.,  224;  sendjs  Germanicus  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  the  East,  225 ; 
foments  rebellion  in  Parthia,  229^ 
231 ;  encourag»>s  Pharasmanes  of 
Iberia  to  attack  Artabanus,  231 ; 
instructs  Vitellius  to  make  peace 
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with  ArtabanuB,  238;  peace  made, 
230 ;  dies,  ib. 

Tigranes  the  Great,  sent  as  a  host- 
ape  to  the  Court  of  Parthia,  131 ; 
aided  bj  Parthia  in  obtaining  the 
Armenian  throne,  134  ;  cedes 
territory  to  Parthia,  but  later  in 
hi«  reign  recovers  it,  ib. ;  makes 
alliance  with  Mithridates  the 
Great,  of  Pontus,  lii3 ;  makes  raid 
into  Parthia,  134  ;  conquers  Upper 
Mesopotamia,  135;  conquers  Ar- 
menia Minor,  AdiabentS,  and  Media 
Atropaten«5, 140 ;  becomes  king  of 
Syria,  141 ;  acquires  dominion 
over  Cilicia  and  Phoenicia,  ib. ; 
builds  new  capital,  Tigrauocerta, 
ib. ;  attacked  by  Phraates  III.,  144  j 
submits  to  Pompey,  ib. 

Tigranes,  grandson  of  Archelaiis  of 
Cappadocia,  made  king  of  Ar- 
menia by  the  Romans,  270;  at- 
tacked by  Parthians,  278;  his 
native  aaversaries  punished  by 
Corbulo,  280 

Tiffranes  the  younger,  son  of  Tigranes 
the  Great,  144 

Tigranes,  brother  of  Artaxias  11.,  212 

Tigranes,  made  king  of  Armenia  by 
Volagases  III.,  324 

Tigrania,  128  n. 

Tigranocerta,  built  by  Tigranes  the 
Great,  141 ;  situation  of,  ib.  n. ; 
efforts  made  to  render  it  popu- 
lous, ib. ;  submits  to  Tiridates, 
264 ;  taken  by  the  Romans,  270 ; 
unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the 
Parthians,  273 

Tigris,  R.,  126 

Til  or  Tilleh,  267,  308  «. 

Timaichus,  39 

Tiridates  I.,  king  of  Parthia,  ac- 
counts ot  his  youth,  42,  43  :  be- 
comes king,  4*6;  conquers  Hyr- 
cania,  48 ;  driven  from  his  king- 
dom by  Seleucus  Callinicus,  ib. ; 
returns  and  defeats  Callinicus,  49; 
builds  Dara,  63 ;  dies,  64 

Tiridates,  rebels  against  Phraates  lY., 
208 

Tiridates,  grandson  of  Phraates  IV., 
231 ;  becomes  king,  236 

Tiridates.  brother  of  Volagases  I., 
son  of  Yonones  IL,  262;  made  | 
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king  of  Armenia  by  VolagMes, 
264  ;  driven  out,  ib. ;  re-estab- 
lished, 266 ;  governs  harshfy,  269 ; 
driven  out  a  second  time,  270; 
complains  of  his  broth er^s  inert- 
ness, 271 ;  again  established  as 
king,  279  ;  consents  to  receive 
investiture  from  Rome,  281 ;  goes 
to  Rome,  282;  and  is  magnifi- 
cently received  by  Nero,  283; 
returns  to  Asia,  ib.  ;  attacked, 
and  nearly  killed  by  the  Alani, 
292 ;  dies,  299 

Tiridntes,  an  Armenian  prince,  361  n. 

Titius,  Marcus,  211  n. 

Titus,  288,  292^ 

Tochari,  inhabit  coontiy  between 
upper  Jaxartes  and  upper  Oxna, 
118  ;  a  Scythic  tribe,  120  ;  atr 
tacked  by  Artabanus  IL,  121; 
defeat  him,  122 

Tokharestan,  118 

Tomyris,  175  n. 

Toun,  11 

Trajan,  object  of  his  wars  on  the 
Danube,  117 ;  conquers  Dada, 
299 ;  proceeds  to  the  East,  301 ; 
receives  embassy  from  Choaroes, 
ib. ;  entraps  Parthamasiris,  303; 
has  him  killed,  306;  makes  Ar- 
menia a  Roman  province,  306; 
conquers  Mesopotamia,  307;  builds 
fleet  at  Nisibis,  308;  in  danger 
from  great  earthquake,  ib. ;  con- 
quers Adiaben^,  310 ;  takes  Hatra, 
Babylon,  and  Seleucia,  311 ;  takes 
Ctesiphon,  312  ;  descends  Tigris 
to  Persian  Gulf,  313;  forced  to 
retreat,  314;  makes  Parthamas- 
pates  kin&r  At  Ctesiphon,  814; 
repulsed  ^om  Hatra,  316;  dies, 
ib. 

Triparadisus,  31 

Tryphon,  82,  97,  98 

Turan,  20 

Turanians,  19,  76,  127 

Turiua,  76 

Turkomans,  9, 19,  24 

Turks,  resemble  the  Parthians,  26, 
246;  Seljukian,  193 

Tyras,  R.,  133 

Tyre,  revolts  from  Syro-Mace- 
donians,  106  it. ;  resists  Pacorus. 
188 
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UEWANIKIF,  site  of  Chaiiix,67 
Ummidiusy   prefect  of  Syriai 
267 
Urarda,  126, 127 
Urumiyeh,  L.,  126,  203  n. 
U-aiun,  115 


VALARSACES  of  Armenia,  ISO 
Van,  old  capital  of  Urarda,  126 

Vardanes  L,  reign  of,  249,  254 ;  coin 
of,  250 

Vardanes  IL,  revolt  of,  268;  coin 
of;  200 

Vasaces,  22,  23 

Vases,  Parthian,  387 

Velleius  Paterculus,  219  n, 

Ventidios,  P.,  defeats  Parthians,  189 ; 
allowed  a  triumph,  197 

Vera,  201  n. 

Verus,  L.,  adopted  by  M.  Aurelius, 
324 ;  sent  to  the  East,  325 ;  his 
inaction,  326;  successes  of  his 
generals,  327,  328 ;  his  disastrous 
return  to  Homo,  329 ;  results  of 
his  expedition,  330 

Vespasian,  becomes  a  candidate  for 
the  imperial  crown,  288;  aid 
offered  nim  by  Volagases  I.,  ib. ; 
declined,  ib. ;  persuaded  by  Ccesen- 
nius  Psetus  that  rebellion  is  immi- 
nent in  Commagen^,  289 ;  allows 
Pictus  to  make  CommagSnd  a  pro- 
vince, 291;  receives  letter  from 
Volagases,  ib. ;  treats  the  Com- 
magenian  princes  mildly,  291 ;  de- 
clines to  aid  Volagases  against  the 
Alani,  292 

Vitellius,  L.,  made  proconsul  of 
Syria  by  Tiberius,  ^8 ;  commis- 
sion enlarged,  231 ;  threatens 
Mesopotamia,  233 ;  introduces 
Tiridates  II.  into  his  kingdom, 
234;  throws  troops  across  the 
Euphrates,  237 ;  maJces  peace  with 
Artabanus  III.,  239 

VitaxcB,  87 

\lrgilianus  ($ee  Pedo) 

Volagases  I.,  son  and  successor  of 
Vonones  II.,  261 ;  gives  Media 
to  his  brother  Pacorus,  262 ;  de- 
sires Armenia  for  his  other  bro- 
ther, Tiridates,  263 ;  invades  Ar- 
menia,   and    makes    him   king, 
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264;  relinquishej  his  conquest, 
ib.;  his  war  with  Izates,  265; 
is  attacked  by  Scyths,  ib. ;  re- 
pulses them,  ib. ;  re-occupies  Ar- 
menia and  re-establishes  Tiridates. 
266;  negotiates  with  Corbulo, 
267;  has  struggle  with  his  son, 
Vardanes,  268;  is  attacked  by 
Corbulo,  269 ;  loses  Hyrcania  by 
revolt,  270 ;  loses  Armenia,  ib. ; 
finds  himself  in  ill  odour  with  his 
subjects,  271 ;  addresses  them, 
272 ;  invades  Armenia,  273 ;  with- 
draws his  troops,  ib. ;  attacks 
and  defeats  Peetus,  275-277 ;  ne- 
gotiates with  Nero,  279;  nudces 
peace  with  Corbulo,  281;  terms 
of  the  peace  advantageous  to  Par- 
thia,  284  and  n, ;  oners  to  assist 
Vespasian,  288 ;  sends  to  concra- 
tuUte  Titus,  ib. ;  writes  to  Ves- 
pasian on  behalf  of  princes  of 
Commagen^,  290;  attacked  by 
the  Alani,  asks  aid  of  Vespasian, 
and  is  refused,  291,  292;  dies,  292 ; 
his  character,  293 

Volagases  II.,  supposed  early  coin 
of,  296  n. ;  succeeds  Chosroes, 
317;  wrongly  called  his  son,  318; 
attacked  by  the  Alani,  320 ;  buys 
peace,  321 ;  sends  embassy  to  con- 
gratulate Antoninus  Pius,  ib. ; 
demands  the  restoration  of  the 
ffolden  throne,  322;  demand  re- 
fused, ib. ;  dies,  323 

Volagases  III.,  succeeds  Volagases 
II.,  323;  meditates  war  with 
Rome,  ib. ;  seizes  Armenia  and 
makes  Ti^ranes  king,  324;  in- 
vades Syria  and  Palestine,  325 ; 
defeated'by  Avidius  Cassius  near 
Europus,  326;  attacked  in  his 
own  dominions  by  Avidius,  327 ; 
defeated  at  Sura,  ib. ;  his  palace 
at  Ctesiphon  burnt,  328;  loses 
Western  Mesopotamia,  329 ;  con- 
templates an  attack  on  Kome, 
331 ;  sends  embassy  to  M.  Aure- 
lius, 332;  remains  at  peace  with 
Commodus,  ib. ;  dies.  ib. 

Volagases  IV.  succeeds  Volagases 
III.,  333;  receives  application  for 
aid  from  Pescennius  r^iger,  334 ; 
allows  his  vaasalfl  to  render  aid. 
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and  thereby  offends  Severoa,  835 ; 
attacked  by  Severus,  836;  loses 
Mesopotamia  and  Adiaben^,  887  ; 
recovers  them,  838;  loses  tbem 
a  second  time,  340 ;  defeated  bj 
SeYeruSy  loses  bis  capital,  ib. ; 
seeks  safety  in  flight,  841;  his 
strange  inaction,  345;  length  of 
his  reigzi.  346 ;  his  death,  347 

Volagases  v.,  son  of  Volaffases  IV., 
contends  with  his  brother  Arta- 
banus  IV.,  84d ;  acknowledged  as 
king  of  Parthia  by  Caracallus,349; 
sinks  into  the  position  of  a  pre- 
tender, 350 

Volagases,  of 'Armenia,  submits  to 

.  Severus,  339 

Vologesooerta,  02 

Vonones  L,  sent  to  Home  by  his 
father,  Phraates  IV.,  211 ;  sent 
for,  to  be  king,  by  the  Parthians, 
221;  offends  his  subjects,  222; 
contends  with  Artabanus,  223; 
flies  to  Armenia  and  is  made  king 
by  the  Armenians,  224;  his  ex- 
pulsion demanded  by.  Artabanus, 
lb. ;  flies  to  Syria,  ib. ;  transferred 
from  Syria  to  Cilicia,  227;  at- 
tempts escape  and  is  killed^  ib. ; 
coin  of,  223  n. 

Vonones  IL,  succeeds  .Gbtarzes,  261; 
his  coins  remarkably  rude,  ib. ; 
reigns  only  a  few  months,  ib. ;  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Volagases  I.,  ib. 


WAGHARSHAG  (^jeValarsaces) 
Water-tax,  16 


ZOR 

XANTHII,  118 
Xenophon,  205 
Xerxes,  16 


YENGHIS  KHAN,  23 
York,  Severus  dies  at,  347 
Yue-chi,  expelled  from  their  settle- 
ments by  the  Hiong-nu,  115 :  oc- 
cupy Tlubet,  ib. ;  reach  the  Oxus 
and  Caspian,  ib. ;  cause  a  pressure 
on  Bactria  and  Parthia,  117: 
threaten  the  destruction  of  Asiatic 
civilisation,  120 


ZAB,  R,  100, 140,  247,  265 
Zagros,  M.,  bounds  Media  on  the 
west,  54;  passed  by  Antiochus 
the  Great,  5i5 ;  contains  excellent 
pasture  land,  80 ;  might  have  fur- 
nished a  retreat  to  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  104 ;  country  at  western 
foot  of,  258;  penetrated  by  Avi- 
dius  Cassius,  328 

Zapaortenon,  53  n. 

Zaria,  128  n. 

Zendavesta,  22 

Zeno,  made  king  of  Armenia  by 
Germanicus,  226 

Zenodotium,  153 

Zeugma,  position  of^  152,  155  n. ; 
Meherdates  at,  256 ;  Titus  at,  288; 
Avidlus  Cassius  at,  327 

Zipoetes,88 

Zoroaster,  precepts  of^  enforced  by 
Artaxerxes,  do4 ;  religion  of,  398 
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PEorLK's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  8#. 

Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.  24». 

Library  Edition,  8  vols.  8vo.  36«. 

History  of  the    Early  Church, 

from  the  First  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Council  of  Xiaea,  a.d.  825.  By  tha 
Author  of  *  Amy  Herbert*  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  4*.  Gd, 

Sketch  of  the  History  of  the 

Church  of  England  to  the  Kcvolution  of 
1688.  By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  V.  Short, 
D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Eighth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  Gd, 

History  of  the  Christian  Church, 

from  the  Ascension  of  Christ  to  the  Conver- 
sion of  Constantine.  By  E.  Burton,  D.D. 
late  Regius  Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,    Fcp.  8».  Gd, 

History  of  the  Christian  Church, 

from  the  Deatli  of  St.  John  to  the  Middle 
of  the  Second  Century;  comprising  a  fidl 
Account  of  the  Primitive  Organisation  of 
Church  Government,  and  the  Growth  of 
Episcopacy.  By  T.  W.  Mossmax,  B.A. 
Rector  of  East  and  Vicar  of  West  Tor- 
rington,  Lincolnshire.  8vo.  [ /n  <A« jwvsi. 


NEW  W0BK8  rDBUsuxD  bt  LONGMANS  ahd  CO. 


Biographical  Works. 


lofeof  Alexanderyon  Humboldt, 

Compiled,  in  Commemorfltioia  of  the  On- 
tcnaiy  of  his  Birth,  t,y  Jviav^  Lii^Es- 
HERO,  Robert  AvE-rjiAi.LKitANTp  and 
Alfred  Dove.  Edited  hy  ProfcsBor  Ka  r l 
Bruhnh,  Director  of  ihc  ObstrvAlory  at 
Leipzig.  Translated  from  the  Opmifln  bj* 
Jane  and  Caroliwk  Lasbei.u  2>nla.8vo, 
with  Three  Portraits.         [Nmrf^  /rady. 

Autobiography  of  John  Milton ; 

<ir,  Miltoii*8  Life  in  his  own  Words,  By 
the  Rev.  James  J.  G,  Graham,  ILA. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Viguct  to-Port  rait,  price  5*. 

BecoUections  of  Paat  Life.     Bj 

Sir  Henry  Holi*an[>,  Dart.  M.D.  F,R.S., 
&c.  Physician-in-Ordin^ry  to  the  Queen. 
Second  Edition.    Po^t  Bro.  IQi,  6^. 

Biographioal  and  Critical  Essays. 

By  A.  Hay  WARD,  Ksij|.,  Q.C,  A  Ntw 
Series.    2  vob.  8vo.  [  In  the  pros. 

The  Life  of  Isambard  Kingdom 

Brunei,  Civil  Engia'-er.  lly  laAJinARn 
Brunel,  B.C.L.  of  Luicolii'a  Inn,  Oiun- 
cellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Ely.  With  Pur- 
trait,  Plates,  and  Wooden  ta.    Svo.  21*. 

Lord  (George  Bentinok  ;  a  Political 

Biography.  By  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  B.  Djs- 
RAELi,  M.P.  Eighth  Edit  ion,  reriMd,  wiih 
a  new  Preface.    Crown  Bvo.  6*. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Bay. 

Sydney  Smith.  Edited  by  his  Dau^^hter, 
Lady  Holland,  and  Mrs.  Austev.  New 
Edition,  complete  in  Ooe  Volume.  Crown 
8vo,  price  6s. 

Memoir  of  George  Edward  Lynch 

Cotton,  D.D.  Bishop  tif  CalcutLa,  And 
Metropolitan.  With  Select  ions  {mm  hijj 
Journals  and  Correspondeticp.  EtJited  by 
Mri.  Ci.TTON.    New  i^ditlLUj.    Cmwn  Svy, 

The  Life  and  TravelB  of  Oeorge 

WhiteEeld,  M.A.  By  Jamf^  PArnitA  k 
Gledstone.    8vo.  pnce  11^ 

The  Life  and  Times  of  SIxtus 

■  the  Fifth.  By  Baron  LtiJBNER.  Tranilatcd 
from  the  Original  French,  with  the  An  thorns 
sanction,  by  Hubert  E.  II.  Jeirxingiiam. 
2  vols.  8vo.  24«. 

Essays  in  EcolesiaAtical  Biogra> 

phy.  By  the  Right  Hon*  Sir  J*  STEriiEM, 
LL.D.    Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8^o.  7*.  ftd 

Father  Mathew;  a  Biography. 
By  John  Francis  Mao  rmE,M.P.  Popuiar 
EdiUon,  with  Portrait.    Crown  Bvo.^.tid^ 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Fftraday. 

By  Dr.  Be:sck  Joxm,  Seoretaiy  of  te 
Royal  InJiLitution.  Second  Edition,  vidt 
Portrait  snd  Woodcuts.    2  Tola.  8to.  28i. 

F&raday  as  a  Discoverer.  BtJohi 

Ttni/all,  LL.D.F.R.S.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Two  Portraits.  Fcp.  8to 
price  »*.  6rf. 

The  Boyal  Institution :  its  Foander 

and  its  First  Professors.  By  Dr.  Bsscs 
Jones,  Honorary  Secretary.  Poet  8wt 
price  12*.  6i/, 

Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  inlre- 

Und;  Swift,  Hood,  Grattan,  O'CoaiicU. 
By  W.  E.  H.  Leckt,  M.A.  New  Editiom 
revised  and  imlArged.     Crown  8to.  7f.  id. 

A  Group  of  Englishmen  (1795  to 

I  Slij) ;  Records  of  the  Younger  Wedgwoods 
and  tht'ir  Frieads,  embracing  theHlstoiyof 
the  Diai'ovury  of  Photography.  By  Elba 
METKrAiio.    8vo.  ICa. 

Lii^  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A.  Popukr 
Edition,  (jarc fully  revised ;  with  copioos 
Additions.    Crown  8\-o.  with  Portrait,  Si. 

Dictionary  of  O^eneral  Biography; 

contalrring  C€nei5o  Memoirs  and  Notices  of 
the  moat  Emijif^ot  Persona  of  all  Countriea^ 
from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time. 
Edited  by  Willlam  L.  B.  Gates.  8n>. 
price  2ti, 

Letters    and    Life    of    Franois 

Ba(»>nf  incltiding  all  his  Occasional  Worts. 
Collected  and  edit^id,  with  a  Commentaiy, 
by  J,  Speddino.  Vols.  L  to  VI.  8to. 
priw  £3. 12*.  To  l}e  completed  in  One  more 
Volume* 

FbUx  Mendelssohn's  Letters  from 

Itafy  a  hi/  Svit^trlamd,  and  Letters  fnm 
l*a3  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace. 
With  Portrait    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  St.  each. 

Musical  CrltieismandBioKrapliy. 

Sek-ctft1  from  the  Published  and  Unpu^ 
lished  Writings  of  Tiiohas  Daicaxt  EATtVTi 
J  ate  Presiden  t  of  t  he  Norwich  Choral  Society. 
Edited  by  his  S<:>ss.    Crown  Svo. 

Li TOB  of  the  Queens  of  igtigiftnii. 

By  K<i  ^f  Ea  Snt  to  k  xjlhd.  Library  EditiMf 
newly  reviee^l  j  with  PbitraSts  of  afwy 
Que«ui,Antographa,aBd1^glwttM.  StoIi. 
poetdvia.7f,Sel,  »dk 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLXSHKD  BT  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


TTtotoryafmyBeligionfl  OpinionB. 

By  J.  H.  Kewmait,  D.D.  Being  the  Sub- 
■Unoe  of  Apologia  pro  YitA  Sui.  Post  8vo. 
ptioefo. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Havelook, 

K.C.B.  By  John  Clark  Marsuman. 
Ftople's  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo. 
price  3«.6c£. 


VioisBitudeB  of  Families.    By  Sir 

J.  Bernard  Burke,  C.B.  Ulster  King  of 
Arms.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  en- 
larged.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  2I«, 

Maunder's  Biographical  Trea- 
sury. Thirteenth  Edition,  reconstructed  and 
partly  re-written,  with  above  1 ,000  additional 
Memoirs,  by  W.  L.  R.  Catks.   Fcp.  8vo.6». 


Criticism,  Philosophy,  Polity,  ^'c. 


On  Bepresentative  Gk>vermneiit. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Tliird  Edition. 
Sto.  9t.  crown  8vo.  2s. 

On  Idberty.  By  the  same  Author.  Fourth 
Edition.  Poet  8vo.  It,  ^d.  Crown  8vo. 
Is.'kl. 

Ttlnolplea  of  Political  Economy.  By  the 
■ame.  Seventh  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  30«.  or 
in  1  ToL  crown  8vo.  h$. 

Utilltariaxiiam.  By  the  same.  4th  Edit.  8to.6«. 

Diuertationa  and  Disouasiona.  By  the 
same  Author.  Second  Edition.  8  vols.  8vo. 
price  86s. 

Sauunination  of  Sir  "W.  Hamilton's 
Fhilooophy,  and  of  the  principal  Philoso- 
phical Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings. 
By  the  same.    Third  Edition.    8vo.  IGs. 

The  Subjection  of  Women.    By 

John  Stuart  Mill.  New  Edition.  Post 
8vo.  5s. 

Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of 

tlie  Human  Mind.  By  Jamks  Mill.  A 
New  Edition,  with  Notes,  IIlu^trative  and 
Critical,  by  Alkxaxdek  Dain,  Anmhiew 
Fixi)L-\TKR,  and  Gkokuk  Grotk.  Editeil, 
with  additional  Notes,  by  Jons  Stuart 
Mill.    2  vols.  bvo.  price  *J8a. 

Principles    of   Political    Philo- 

aopliy  ;  bcinj;  the  S<>coiid  K«liiion,  revised 
and  oxtL-nde<l,  of  •  The  Elements  of  Politiml 
Economy.'  By  II.  1>.  MArLicon,  M.A., 
Barri.Htor-at-Law.  InTwoVolumc-H.  Vol.  I. 
8vu.  price  15s. 

JL  Dictionary  of  Folitioal  Economy; 
Biographical,  Bibliographical,  Historical, 
and  Practical.  By  the  same  Author.  V©l. 
I.  royal  8vo.  80s. 

A  Systematic  View  of  the  Science 

of  Jurisprudence.  By  SiiKLiM»:i  A  mom, 
M.A.  Trofcssor  of  Jurispnidoncc,  Univer- 
aity  Odlege,  I/)ndon.    8vo.  price  18s. 

The  Institutes  of  Justinian;  with 

English  Intrwluction,  TraaJation,  and 
Notak  By  T.  C.  Sajidars,  M.A.  Barrister- 
at-Law.    New  Edition.    8vo.  15f. 


Lord  Bacon's  Works,  collected 

and  edited  by  R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.  J.  Sped- 
DING,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  7  vols.  8vo.  price 
£3.  13».  GJ. 

A  System  of  Logic,  Batiocinative 

and  Inductive.    By  Johx  Stuakt  Mill. 
I       Eighth  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  25s. 

I  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle ;  with  Essaji 

I       and  Notes.     By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart.  M.A. 
LL.D.    Third  Edition,  revised  and  partly 
I        re-written.  [/n  the  press, 

!  The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle.   Newly  translated  into  English.    By 

I  B.  Williams,  B.A.  Follow  and  late  Lec- 
turer Morton  College,  Oxford.    8vo.  I'Js. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations. 

By  R.  WiiATKLY,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.    Sixth  Edition.    8vo.  10s.  Gc/. 

Elements  of  IiOgic.  By  R.  Whatklt, 

l\\),    late  Archbi.shop    of  Dublin.      New 
■        Edition.    8vo.  10s.  Gc/.  crown  8vo.  4s.  Gcf. 

;  Elements  of  Rhetoric.  By  the  same 
Author.  New  Edition.  8vo.  10s.  Cd,  Crown 
8vo.  4s.  {j4, 

English  Bynonymes.  ByE.  JA5B^VITATSLT. 
E<litod  by  Archbishop  Whatkly.  6th 
Edition.    Fcp.  3s. 

An    Outline   of  the    Necessary 

Laws  of  Thought :  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and 
j        Applied    Logic      By  the  Most   Rev.  W. 

TiioM.soN,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  York.  Ninth 

Thousand.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  Cc/. 
i 

I    Causality ;   or,   the  Philoi«ophy  of  Law 
I        Invotignii'il.     By  (Jf.oiiok  Jamiksox,  ll.D. 

of  Old   M.ichar.     Second  Edition,  greatly 
I        enlarged.    ■*  vo.  price  12s. 

•  Speeches  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 

I  Macwl.w,  corrected  by  Himself.  People*8 
Elition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  GJ. 

:  Lord   Macaulay*s   Speeches   on 

I  Parliamentary  Reform  in  1881  and  1682. 
IGmo.  price  Oxb  Siiilliho. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBUBHKD  BT  LONGMAKS  and  CO. 


A    Dictioiiary   of    fhe    BngUsh 

Lftngiia::re.  hy  R.  G.  Latham,  MJL  M.D. 
FJELS.  Founded  on  the  DietkHAij  of  Dr.  S. 
JoHN»>x,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd, 
with  numerous  EmendataoiiB  and  AdditioDB. 
4  vols.  4to.  price  £7. 

TbeaauruB  of  igngiiaTi  Words  and 

PhrtJieii,  clmiiiificd  and  arranged  so  aa  to 
facilitate  the  expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist 
in  Literarj'  Composition.  By  P.  M.  Rooet, 
M.D.     New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  10».  6d, 

Three  Conturies  of  English  Lite- 
rature. By  Charles  Duke  Yonoe,  Regitu 
Professor  of  Modem  History  and  Enfjlish 
Literature  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  Sd. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage. By  F.  Max  MI^ller,  MA.  &c 
Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute. 
Sixth  Edition.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  16«. 

Chapters  on  Language.    By  F.  W. 

Farrar,   M.A.    F.R.S.    llead    Master   of 
Marlborough  College.    Crown  8vo.  S$,  6rf. 
Southey's    Doctor,   complete  in  One 
Volume,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Wabteb, 
B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  12*.  6dl 

Mftnnf^i   of   English    Literature, 

Historical  and  Critical^  with  a  Chapter  on 
English  Metres.  By  Tiiomab  Arnold,  MjL 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

A  Latin-English  Dictionary.    By 

John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon.  and  J.  E. 
Riddle,  M.A.  Oxon.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vised.   2  vols.  4to.  pp.  2,128,  price  42«. 

White's  College  Latin-Engliah  Diction- 
ary (Intermediate  Size),  abridged  from  the 
Parent  Work  for  the  nae  of  University 
Students.   Medium  8vo.  pp.  1,048,  price  18«. 

White's   Junior    Student's  Complete 
Latin-English  and  English -Latin  Dictionary. 
Revised  Edition.    Square  12mo.  pp.  1,058, 
price  12«. 
a^.«.««i«^  /ENOLiSH-LAxni,  fit.  BdL 
Separately  |la„^^.e3,ou8H,  7s.  6A 

An  English-Greek  Lexicon,  con- 
taining all  the  Greek  Words  used  by  Writers 
of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yoaoi,  RA. 
New  Edition.    4to.  21«. 

Mr.  Tonge's  New  Lexicon,  En- 
glish and  Greek,  abridged  firom  his  larger 
work  (as  above).    Square  12mo.  8s.  6dL 


A  Greek-English  Lexicon.   (>«• 

piled  by  H.  G.  Liddell^  D.D.  Dean  oi 
Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Dein 
of  Rochester.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  Ha 
price  86s. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  Englidi, 

abridged  for  Schools  firom  Ltddell  tnd 
Scott's  Greek-Engluh  Lexicon,  Fourteendi 
Edition.    Square  12mo.  7s.  6<f. 

The  Mastery  of  Languages;  or. 

the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign  Tongnsi 
Idiomatically.  By  Thoicas  Prestdebgist, 
late  of  the  Civil  Service  at  Madras.  Second 
Edition.    8vo.  6«. 

A  Practical    Dictionary  of  tli« 

French  and  English  Langnages.  By  Pro- 
fessor L^on  Contansrau,  many  jwi 
French  Examiner  for  Military  and  QtH 
Appointments,  &c.  New  Edition,  carefaiDy 
revised.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6dL 

Contanseau's  Pocket  Dictionary, 

French  and  English,  abridged  fVom  Um 
Practical  Dictionary,  by  the  Author.  Kev 
Edition.   18mo.  price  3«.  ^d, 

A  Sanskrit-English   Dictionary. 

The  Sanskrit  words  printed  both  in  Che 
original  Devanagori  and  in  Roman  lettcn; 
with  References  to  the  Best  Editfou  of 
Sanskrit  Authors,  and  with  Etymologiei 
and  comparisons  of  Cognate  Worda  difefty 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled  by  T.  Benfet.    8vo.  52s.  6dL 

New  Practical  Dictionary  of  tlia 

German  Language;  German- English,  and 
English-German.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L 
Blacklet,  M.A.  and  Dr.  Carl  Maktiv 
Fbiedlaicder.    Post  8vo.  7«.  6dL 

Historical  and  Critical  Commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament;  with  a  Heir 
Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  FhJ> 
YoL  I.  Genesu,  8vo.  18«.  or  adapted  fortka 
General  Reader,  12t.  YoL  IL  JExodms,  15t 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  Ih. 
Yol  III.  Leviticvs,  Part  I.  15s.  or  adapted 
for  the  General  Reader,  8s.  YoL  I Y.  Lem- 
ticuMf  Part  II.  15«.  or  adapted  for  Om 
General  -Reader,  8s. 

A  Hebrew  Ghrammar,  with  gxeicilm 
By  the  same.  Part  I.  Outiines  with  Bst^ 
eiaes,  8vo.  12s.  Sd.  Key,  5s.  Part  II.  £r- 
eeptional  Forau  and  ConatructionM,  12s.  6dL 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 


An  Introduction  to  Mental  Phi- 
losophy, on  the  Inductive  Method.  By 
J.  D.  MoREL^  M.A.  LL.D.    8vo.  12s. 


Elements  of  Psychology,  eontaoi* 

ing  the  Analysis  of  the  Intellectual  Powen. 
By  J.  D.  MoRELT.,  LL.D.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6dL 


NEW  WORKS  PUBUSHEu  bt  LONGMANS  Asu  CO. 


itiozis  of  a  Country  Farson. 

K.H.B.    Two  Series  8«.  6J.  each. 

Musings    on    Sundays    and 
lays.    By  A.  K.  U.  B.    Ctown  8vo. 

^Day  Thoughts.  By  A  K.  H.  B. 
.  8vo.  8«.  6<f. 

»d  Aspects  of  TTncbanged 
I ;  Memorials  of  Sl  Andrcii^'d  Sundays. 
K.  U.  B.    Crown  8vu.  Ss.  (kL 

1  and  Comfort  firom  a  City 
.  By  A.  K.  II.  B     Crown  8vo.  3«.  GJ. 

a  of  Middle  Age,  with  10016 
nt  of  various  Cities  and  Men. 
K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  3«.  6J. 

i  Hours  in  Town ;  Ess»>-»  Conaola- 
Sstheticalf  Moral,  Social,  and  Domestic . 
K.  U.  B.    Crown  8vo.  3«.  Bd, 

r  Afternoons  at  the  Parish 
h  of  a  Scottish  University  City. 
,  K.  H.  K    Crown  8vo.  3«.  6d, 

Jonunonplaoe  Philosopher  in 
and  Country.    By  A.  K.  11.  B.  St.  6J. 

ntnmn  Holidaya  of  a  Country 
s.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

1  Bssays  of  a  Coimtry  Parson. 
K.  U.  B.    Crown  8vo.  d«.  6d. 

•TaTsr  Thoughts  of  a  Country 
n.  By  A.  K.  II.  B.  Two  Series, 
Leach. 

iUanoous  and  Posthumous 

A  of  the  late  IIi>nr>'  Thomas  Buckle, 
d,  with  a  Biographical  Notice  by 
•Jt  Tayloii.  3  vols.  8vo.  price  2/.  12«.  6^. 

Studies  on  Great  Subjeots, 

4ME8  Anthony  Fuoi'de,  MA.  late 
f  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  2  vols. 
I  8vo.  jirice  I2s. 

tUaneous  Writings  of  John 

igton,  M.A.  luto  Corpus  Professor  of 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited 
A.  Symonds  M.A.    With  a  Memoir 

.  J.  U.  Smith,  MA.  LL.D.  F.K.S.    2 

8vo.  price  28<. 

Bev.  Sydney  Smith's  Mis- 

leous  Works.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  G<. 

i^it  and  'Wisdom  of  the  Bev. 
EY  Smith;  a  Selection  of  the  most 
>rahle  Tassa^cs  in  hin  Writings  and 
ersation.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  Qd. 

Sdipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 
ious  St-eptio.  By  IIknuy  Rookus. 
Ith  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

3e  of  the  Eclipse  of  7aith,  by  Ito 
or.    Third  EdiUon.    Fcp.  8vo.  8f.  Gel. 


Lord  Macaulay's  MiscellaneouB 

Writings :_ 
LiBRAKY  EniTiosi,  2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  21s. 
Pkople's  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Lord  Macaiday's  Miscellaneous 

Writings  and  Sfueciies.  Siudcni*»  Edition, 
in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Families  of  Speech,  Four  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Koyal  luatitution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  the  Kev.  F.  W.  Farkak, 
M.A.  F.R.S.  Post  8vo.  with  2  Map^s  5s.  Gd 

Chips  firom  a  (German  Workshop ; 

being  Essays  on  the  Science  of  Ki'ligion, 
and  on  Mytholo^*.  Traditions,  and  Cu2«toinB. 
By  F.  Max  Mijllkii,  M.A.  &c.  Foreign 
^lember  of  the  French  Iiutitute.  3  vols. 
8to.  £2. 

A    Budget    of    Paradoxes.     By 

Augustus  De  Mouuax,  F.K.A.S.  and 
C.P.S.  of  Trinity  Coll.  ge,  Cambridge.  Re- 
priutcd,  with  the  Author's  Additions,  from 
the  Alhentcum.    8vo.  price  lbs. 

The   Secret  of  Hegel:   being  the 

Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principk*,  Form, 
and  Matter.  By  Jamks  Iluiviiisoit  Si'iu- 
Luru.    2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

Sir  'William  Hamilton ;  being  the  Pldlo- 
sophy  of  Perception :    an  Aualvhis.     By 

JaM1:;S  IIUTCllISON  STIIlLlNa.      8vo.  OS. 

As  Regards  Protoplasm.    By  J.  II. 

STiiti.iNG,  LL.D.  Second  Kdition,  with 
Addition/1,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Huxley's 
Second  I^suo  and  a  new  Pkkkack  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Huxley  iu  *  Yeiwt.'    8vo.  price  '2$. 

Ueberweg's    System    of   Logic, 

and  History  of  Logical  DcK-trincM.  Trans- 
luted,  with  Notes  and  Ai»{)endioeB,  by  T.  M. 
LiUDSAY,  M.A.  F.U.S.C.    8vo.  price  lUs. 

The  Philosophy  of  Necessity;  or, 

Natural  Law  as  applicable  to  Menial,  Moral 
and  Social  Science.  By  Cuaklks  Bbay. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  9s. 

A  Manual  of  Anthropology,  or  Scienoe 
of  Alan,  based  on  Modem  Research.  B^ 
the  same  Author.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

On  Foroe,  ita  Mental  and  Moral  Corre- 
lates.   By  the  same  Author.    8vo.  6s. 

The  Discovery  of  a  New  World 

of  Being.  By  Geokok  TiioauoN.  Post 
8vo.  6s. 

Time  and  Space;    a  MotHphysical 

Eway.  By  Suadwuhtu  II.  IIoimmoii. 
8v'o.  price  16s. 

The  Theory  of  Fraotioe;  an  Ethical 

Inc|uiry.  By  Siiadwoktb  II.  HoDosoJi 
S  Yois.  8to.  price  24*. 
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The    Senses  and  the   Intellect. 

By  Alkxakder  Baim ,  LL.D.  Prof,  of  Logic 
in  the  Univ.  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition. 
Syo.  15«. 

Mental  and  Moral   Soienoe:    a 

Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 
By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  Bvo,  10c.  Gd,  Or  sepa- 
rately: Part  L  Mental  Science,  G«.  6d. 
Part  II.  Moral  Science,  is,  Qd, 


A  Treatise  on  Human  Natore; 

being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce  the  Expe- 
rimental Method  of  Reasoning  into  Monl 
Subjects.  By  David  Humk.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  Ac,  by  T.  H.  Gkekn,  Fellow,  ind 
T.  H.  Grose,  late  Scholar,  of  BalUol  Col- 
lege, Oxford.    2  vols.  8to.     [/n  the  preu. 

Essays  Moral,  Folitioal,  and  Li- 
terary. By  David  Hume.  By  the  saou 
Editors.     2  vols.  Svo.  [/n  the  press. 


Astronomy^  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  <^'c. 


Outlines  of   Astronomy.     By  Sir 

J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.  M.A.  Eleventh 
Edition,  with  9  Plates  and, numerous  Dia- 
grams.   Square  crown  Svo.  12«. 

Essays  on  Astronomy.    A  Series  of 

Papers  on  Planets  and  Meteors,  the  Sun 
and  sun-surrounding  Space,  Stars  and  Star 
Cloudlets;  and  a  Dissertation  on  tlie  ap- 
proaching Transit  of  Venus :  preceded  by  a 
Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Sir  J. 
HerscheL  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With 
10  Plates  and  24  Woodcuts.  Svo.  price  12«. 

Sohellen's  Spectrum  Analysis,  in 

its  Application  to  Terrestrial  Substances 
and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Hea- 
venly Bodies.  Transkted  by  Jank  and 
C.  Labsrll  ;  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W. 
HuooiNS,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  With  13  Plates 
(6  coloured)  and  223  Woodcuts.    Svo.  2Ss, 

The  Sun ;  Buler,  Light,  Fire,  and 
life  of  the  Planetary  System.  By  Richard 
A.  Proctor,  B.A.  F.R. A.S.  Second  Edition ; 
with  10  Plates  (7  coloured)  and  107  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  Svo.  price  14». 

Saturn  and  its  System.  By  the  same 
Author.    Svo.  with  14  Plates,  lis. 

Magnetism  and  Deviation  of  the 

Compass.      For   the  use  of   Students  in 
*  Navigation  and  Science  Schools.     By  Joh^c 
Merrifield,  LL.D.  F.R.A.S.    With  DU- 
grams.    ISmo.  price  1«.  Od. 

Navigation  and  Nautical  As- 
tronomy (Practical,  Theoretical,  Scientific) 
for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practical  Men. 
By  J.  Merrifield,  F.R.A.S.  and  H. 
EvKBS.    Svo.  lis. 

Air  and  Bain;  the  Beginnings  of 
a  Chemical  Climatology.  By  Robert 
Angus  Smith,  Ph.D.  F.K.S.  F.C.S.  Govern- 
ment Inspector  of  Alkali  Works,  with  S 
llluBtrations.    Svo.  price  24s, 


The  Star  Depths;  or,  other  Suns 
than  Ours;  a  Treatise  on  Stars,  Star-Sys- 
tems, and  Star-Cloudlets.  By  R.  A 
Proctor,  B.  A.  Crown  Svo.  with  numeroiu 
Illustrations.  INearly  ready. 

The  Orbs  Around  Us;  a  Series 

of  Familiar  Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets, 
Meteors  and  Comets,  the  Sun  and  Coloured 
Pairs  of  Suns.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  BA. 
Crown  Svo.  price  Is,  6d. 

Other  Worlds  than   Ours;    the 

Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  the 
Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected;  with  14  lUustrt- 
tions.    Crown  Svo.  lOt .  Gd, 

Celestial    Objeots    for    Common 

Telescopes.  ByT. W.Webb, MJI.F.RJLS. 
New  Edition,  revised,  with  Map  of  the 
Moon  and  Woodcuts.  [/n  the  press, 

A  General  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical, 
and  Historical  ;  forming  a  complete 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  Kbtth 
JoHMSTON,  F.R.SJB.  New  Edition.  Svo. 
price  dl«.  6dL 

The    Fublio    Schools    Atlas   of 

Modem  Geography.  In  Thirty-one  Maps, 
exhibiting  clearly  the  more  important 
Physical  Features  of  the  Countries  deli- 
neated, and  Noting  all  the  Chief  Places  of 
Historical,  Commercial,  and  Soda!  Intenst 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Bev. 
G.  Butler,  M.A.  Imperial  quarto,  price 
d«.6<f.  sewed;  &«.  cloth. 

A  New  star  Atlas,  for  the  Library, 
the  School,  and  the  Observatory,  in  Twelve 
Circular  Maps  (with  Two  Index  Plates) 
Intended  as  a  Companion  to  <  Webb's  Celes- 
tial Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.'  With 
a  Letterpress  Introduction  on  the  Study  of 
the  Stars,  illustrated  by  9  Diagrama.  By 
Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A,  Hon.  Sec 
R.A.S.    Crown  870.  bs. 
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Hautioal  Surveying,  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  rractical  and  Theoretical 
Siody  of.  By  John  Knox  Laugiito:!, 
M.A.  F.R.A.S.    Small  8vo.  price  6«. 


Maunder'8  Treasury  of  Geogra* 

phy,  Ph}'8ica],  Historical,  I>e«criptiv«,  and 
Poiitical.  Edited  by  W.  Ilroiiwi.  F.ai;.S. 
With  7  Maps  and  IG  Plates.    Fcp.  8\*\v6«. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 


Natural  Philosophy  for  Gtoneral 

Readers  and  Young  Persons ;  a  Course  of 
Physics  divested  of  Mathematical  Formulic 
and  expressed  in  the  language  of  daily  life. 
Translated  from  Ganot*s  Cnurs  de  Physique^ 
by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Crown  8to. 
with  404  Woodcuts,  price  It,  Gd, 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Natural  IMiilosophy.  Revlsod  by  the 
Authored  Son,  and  augmented  by  Conversa- 
tions on  Spectrum  Analvhis  and  Solar 
Chemistr}'.  With  30  Pbtcs.  Crown  8vo. 
price  7s.  (ki, 

Ganot's  Elementary  Treatise  on 

Physics,  Experimental  and  Applie<l,  for  the 
use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Translated  and 
Edited  with  the  Autlior*s  sanction  by 
£.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  New  PMition, 
revised  and  enlarged ;  with  a  Coloured  Mate 
and  726  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  15s. 
Text-Books  of  Science,  Mechanical 
and  Physical.  The  following  may  now  be 
had,  prii^  8«.  Gd.  each  :— 

1.  G«k>deve's  Mechanism. 

2.  Bixjxam's  Metals. 

8.  Mili.kk's  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

4.  liui  ffin'h  Algebra  and  Trigonometry, 

6.  Watson's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

6.  Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat. 

7.  Merrificli/s  Technical  Arithmetic 

and  I^Iensuration. 

8.  Ani>kus4>n's  Strength  of  Material^. 
Dotre's  Iiaw  of  Storms,  considered  in 

CMincxion  with  the  ordinary  Movements  of 
the  Atmosphere.  Tronsluted  by  R.  II. 
SooTT,  M.A.  T.C.D.    8vo.  10».  Gd, 

The  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces.  By  W.  R.  Guove,  Q.C.  V.P.R.S. 
Fifth  Edition,  rcvii««l,  and  Augmented  by  a 
Discourse  on  Continuity.  8vo.  10«.  Gd. 
The  Ditcourte^  separately,  price  2#.  Gd, 

Fragments  of  Science,    l^y  Johm 

Tynhai.l,  Ll^D.  F.R.S.  Third  I'^lition. 
8vo.  price  14*. 

Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion.    By  John 

Tynhall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Woo<louta,  price  10«.  6c/. 
Bound ;  a  Course  of  Kipht  Lectures  de- 
livrnMl  at  the  R«)yal  Institution  of  (Jreat 
Britain.  By  JmiN  Tyniiali.,  LL.D.  F.R.a 
New  I-Alilion,  with  Portrait  and  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  9«. 


'  Researches    on    Diamagnetism 

I        and    Magne-Crystallic  Action :    inolwling 
I       the  (2uei<tion  of  Diamagnetio  Polarity.    Hy 
John  Tyndali,  LL.D.   F.R,S,     With  6 
Plates  and  many  Wotnlcuts.    8>h\  14s. 

I  Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine  Lee- 

I       tures  on  Light,  dcliveretl   at    the    Koyal 
I        Institution,  a.d.  IHO!).     Uy  .LTynpaVi. 

LL.D.  F.R.S.     Cn»wu  8vo.  U.  scwvtl,  or 

Is.  Gd.  cloth. 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Seven  Lec- 
tures on  Electrical  Phenomena  and  Theories, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  luNtitutlon,  a.d.  1870. 
By  J<iiin  Tynhai.l,  LL.I).  F.R.S.  Crown 
8vo.  Is.  sewed,  or  U.  Gd.  cloth. 

A    Treatise    on    Electricity,    in 

Theorj'and  Practitv.  \W  .\.  Dk  La  Rivk, 
Prof,  in  the  Acndfutv  of  (icnrva.  Trans- 
lato<l  by  (\  V.  Walkkm,  F.R.S.  8  voU 
8vo.  with  WiKidcnt!*.  £:«.  VM. 

Light  Science  for  LoiBuro  Hours; 

a  Series  of  Fnmiliiir  KKHavN  on  S.'ieutilio 
Subjects,  Xatur.il  IMicnomcna,  ^c.  Hy 
R.  A. pRtKTiut,  li..V.  Crown 8vo.  priiv  1%.G%1. 

Light:  its  Iiillucnco  on  Lifo  nnd  Ueiilth. 
Ry  Fmk»hs  Win>i.i»\v.  M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxon. 
(lion.)     Fcp.  Hvo.  \U. 

Professor  Owen's    Lectures   on 

the  CompArativ«>  Anntonty  and  PhysioU^v 
of  the  Invortchrate  Animal^.  Sivond 
lidition,  with  *2ao  Woodcuts.    8vo.  2 Is. 

The  Comparative  Anatomy  ani^ 

Pliyaitdojjy  of  the  Vcrtrhrate  Animals.  By 
RuiiARi>  OwKN,  F.K.8.  D.C.L.  With 
1,472  Woodcuti.    3  vols.  8vo.  £3  13«.  CJ. 

Eirby  and  Spence's  Introduction 

to  Kntiimolo^y,  or  Klcmfiith  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects.    Crown  tJvo.  5s. 

Homes  without  Hands;  n  DcM«rip- 

tion  of  the  Hnbitntion^  of  Animals,  rlamrd 
according  to  tlu'ir  Prindple  of  Construction. 
By  Re\-.  J.  t;.  Wimn,  ^LA.  F.L.S.  With 
about  140  Vij;nvttc.-i  on  WowU    8vo.  21s. 

Strange   Dwellings;  a   Description 

of  the  IlnbitatioUH  of  Animals,  abrid^l 
from  Mlome;*  wiih»»ut  llnnds.*  By  J.  (J. 
Wo«>D,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  a  Xcw  Frontis- 
piece and  about  r.O  other  Womlcut  lllus- 
trationa.    Crown  8vo.  price  7«.  Gd. 
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Aroj.  :*:-.  W  irh  ;tl  Illu-:r:»ti.'3s.  ''x-o. 
I-r:....  :.!:>.  0./. 

An  Exposition  of  Fallacies  in  the 

lly|n..tlii  •'i>  ..f  .M r.  I  ».inrin.  I'.y  {.\  K.  1;i:ke, 
m!i>.  F.Z..S.  Au;li.T..f  *  BinUur  niirui>,  not 
OliMTvi'd  in  thv  I):i:ish  Lslid'  Ac.  With 
3t)  Wuudcuttf.     Cr-'wu  8v«.».  priov  li?. 

Bible  Animals ;  a  D^  sori]  tion  of  •  very 

!       Living;  (.'rvaturc  nuntii»nttl  in   the  Sfrip- 

turi's,  from   the  Ape  to    the    Coral.    Br 

the  Rev.  J.  t;.  W.H.is  M.A.  F.L.S.    With 

I       about  lUO  Vignette^  on  Wood.    Svo.  21*. 

Maunder*s  Treasury  of  Natural 

I  History,  or  PcnuLr  Dielion.iry  of  Zoiilogy. 
'  lii'vi-iiHl  anil  cum-ett'd  l.y  T.  S.  0>i:Br)LP, 
'       M.D.    Fcp.  t<\\K  with  Duu  Wocdcuis,  6*. 

The    Elements    of    Botany    for 

Faniiliis  and  S«.>liooU.  Ti-nth  J-ldition,  n^ 
xiMd  by  TiioMA.'>  Ml •(»!'.£,  F.L.S.  Fcp. 
with  101  Woinli'uts,  '■2s.  Cd, 

The    Treasury    of    Botany,     or 

Popular  Dittinnary  uf  the  yej;»'table  King- 
dom ;  with  which  is  ini*(.>riionitid  a  GIm- 
«;iry  of  Cotaniejl  Tirnis.  Kdiltd  by 
J.  'Li:«!»lev,  F.K.S.  and  T.  Mi »,»!:!.,  F.L.S. 
I'p.  I.*::i,  with  L'Tl  Woi'douti  and  JO  Steel 
Plate*.    Twi.  Pa  UTS,  ftp.  8vo.  12*. 

The  Bose  Amateur's  Guide.    Bj 

Thomas  Kiveks.    New  Edition.     Fcp.  4s. 

IiOudon'sEncyclopoDdia  of  Plants; 

oompri^inj:  tlu'  Si>eeilic  Lhann'ter,  De^i-rip- 
tii'i:.  Culture,  History,  &e.  of  all  the  Planti 
found  in  Great  Ikitain.  With  upwards  of 
12,UlM>  Woodcut**.    8vo.  42*. 

Maunder's  Scientiflo    and  Idte- 

ran- Treasury ;  a  Popular  Eucyclvpa'dia  of 
Scicneo,  Literature,  ami  ArL  Ni  w  Fidition, 
in  part  rewritten,  witli  abovu  1,<)00  new 
artidts,  by  J.  Y.  Joii.nsox.    Fcp.  fit. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Iiiter%i 

ture,  auvl  Art.  Fourth  Flilition.  ru-fditcd 
by  the  late  W.  T.  Bi:ani>k  (the  Autkor) 
and  Gkokuk  W.  Co.\,  M.A.  3  vols  medium 
8vo.  price  03<.  doth. 
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fnarj  of  Chenustiy  and 

.  Bnaiiwf  :?  ^«i«  Science*.  By 
rjiTTfw  r.C-5.  L»&i>:ed  br  eminont 
£11  i  PrfcTiisiI  Oi£aist5.    5  vols. 

nt.  eaa;<iEaiar  the  Reeorl  of  IHs- 

xtions      to       Molecular 

^  i><fr  dcsLiin  of  Radiant  lloai  $ 
zi  U'.=3<L:n  paUbhed  in  the 
JfiJ  Tncuczions,  Ac.  By  Joiix 
^  LL.D.  F.R.S.  With  2  PUtoa 
'■c-ciScaia.    8vo.  price  1«»j. 

a  of  ChexniBtry,  Theore- 

1  PracticaL  By  \Vii.lia31  A. 
M.D.  LL.D.  ProfoASor  of  Chomis- 
r's  College,  London.  New  Kditlon. 
o.£3. 

T  I.  Chexical  PifYSirg,  15t. 
T  II.  Ixt»RiiANic  Chemistry,  21«. 
r  HI.  Okgamc  Chemistry,  24*. 

e  of  Practical  Chemistryy 

ILK  of  Mcdicul  Students.  By 
SG,M.B.F.R.S.  Xew  Edition,  with 
Toodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  W. 

1  of  Chemistry;  or,  Briof 

Chemical   Fart?.      By  the  5«nio 
Crown  8vo.  7s,  Gd. 

lal  of  Chemical  Fhysio- 

ludin;;  iu  Toints  of  Contact  with 
y.  By  J.  L.  W.  riuinrHUM,  M.D. 
1  Woodcut^,  price  7*.  G«/. 

MethodB     in    Chemical 

icbirtly  Inorganic.  Bv  William 
S  F.R.S.  With  22 'Woodcuts. 
vo.  price  125.  GJ. 

a  Notes  for  the  Lecture 

ly  Thomas  W^wd,  F.Ca  2  vols. 
Ivo.  I.  on  Iloat,  &c.  price  5«. 
e  Metals,  price  5«. 

agnofiiSy  Fathologyi   and 

It  of  DLufases  of  Women ;  including 
Hosis  of  Pn'^nnnoy.  By  Graily 
,  M.D.  &c.  Thinl  ICdition,  n^vim'd 
lie  mosit  part  rc-writt'-n  ;  with  132 
4.    8vo.  1'  If. 

9  on  the  Diseases  of  In- 

1  Childhood.  By  Cil\klk!I  Wk.st, 
.     Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  Id*. 

le  Disorders  of  the  Ner- 

»tem  in  ChihlhotMl.  Ik'ing  the 
1  I^ctnros  dcliverctl  tx^fore  the 
dlo^e  of  Phy.Mcians  in  March  1871. 
iLES  West,  M.D.    Crown  8vo.  5f. 


\V'i«,\>. 


On   tho  8\inE\OAl   rt>Nii«^N*«    ^< 

i^hiUivn**  l^^*».t%      *N   •.     V,.  s^N  V    ^ 

Children.  S^vj».4  V..r:,.^.v^  ^  ii  »  "v^^v* 
und  11;^  W%ssl.Kt%    9tsv\  ^:^ 

Looturee  on  tJh^  rmv«Mi^>W*  as^A 

l*t*ctuv  of  V\>n:,-  t^  X-  '.Vs.v»^\\  ^. 
»^N.  »Uif.  MP    tVyxNi^.i/  .,  ^Nv.v..,  *    ^. 

tho   Quoi-n.      ^^:\^    i:,-.;,v:.v    ,V-^^.^.>.^    ^ 

vi>fNl.    ^  v\sU.  S\\\  w:vv  As» 

Leoturea  on  8urtpo«a  INiiNsnK«^v  . 

By  Sir  Jam*'*  Ti..*.!,  lUu  y  K  S.  •.^  a. 
Kd{ti(»n,  rvviMxl  :«iid  u^  «\Utk\(  ^.^  ■.V>  \ji.>o- 
.ind  IV»fiv»!t*»r  W.  Ti  kx^u.  M  U  *<\\^  ^^^vi 
131  WiHHi.ut*.  ;i*. 

Cooper's  Diotiouary  ivr  IH^otx^nU 

Surjri*ry  and  Fiu*>^Io|v«s-.k«  oi  Nl4i^u.41 
S'ioiut*.  Now  IMin^'u.  lMvi^.,tu  ^U'Hu  vsi 
thcproi^nit  luito.  |l\  ?<  A  Ik>»..Suisv\^4«  Uk 
St.  Marv'H  U«>-<«|*tl.d.  Jto.  .4^^i«i«Nt  ^\  \.4ikOk^t 
Fminont    S«rj;»vii'i.       ".*    wS     :i\x^     ,.n,o 

2&«.  fNth. 

Pulmonary     Consuuiiitivux ;     u « 

Naturv,  Variolic:*.  aiuI  l^witiiuui  vtah  4U 
.VnnlviiiH  of  i^no  llioiii.iud  l  .t<>\v«  u»  c\«'tu 
plify  itsi  Duraltoh.  B\  i\  J  B.  \\  u  v  i\%t^ 
M.t\  F.U.S.  Aiul  i\  r  Wdiivu^  M  \ 
M.D.  ()\i>ii.     iVti  S\o  |iiiiv  U^.  \^.i. 

Anatomy.  Deaoriptlvo  ami  Bui^ 

(^ical.  Bv  IIknmx  iiiiw,  b  K  M  \\  uti 
nlniut  110  W«hHUii|ii\«tm  Di .loi tii>u«.  Ni«(h 
Kditioii.  hvT.  lloiMKn,  M.  V.Caiil.d*.  Wl(h 
a  Now  IntMthictioii  \*\  iho  IMttor.  Uo>m| 
»\o.  2S*. 

The  House  I  Live  in  \  ur.  l'i>|>ul.tr 

lIluHtrHlions  of  tho  Sdiiiiuinaiid  I- uiuUitn* 
of  tholImuanlUHlv.  I'Mltrdh.v  I'.U  (liuiiii. 
Now  Kditlon,  with  ',*A  Woudiuli,  lihiM. 
price  2f .  (hi, 

The  Science  niid  Art  uriliirKi>i'y  i 

iM-int;  u  Trcallm  mi  Miii||li  ul  liv]inl>'«, 
Di.Hi'aNft,  iiiid  n|M  iiilliiiM  hv  •liMim  Hiiitf 
F.iiirnNKN,   Sitiiiur  Miiiri*'o>i  i»  I'liU'^i^Hv 

ridht^ii  iliii«|illiil,  mid  llidiiiii  ritiffav r 

rhiiinil  HuiK<'ry  iti  I'iilvi'i«Hv  Cldln^l«, 
IjMidiin.  A  Nnw  Kditlon.  IioImk  I  ho  MUlh, 
rovJMHlnnd  riiliirK«l  i  with  712  WiXHirnI*. 
2  voIn.  Hvn.  price  •'I2f. 

A  System  of  Surgery,  Thoorotioal 

Hilt  I  i'ructlnal,  in  Treat  Imcji  hy  VHrinui 
Authora.  E<lited  hy  T.  Uoimkk,  M.A.  Ac. 
Surf^un  and  I^octurrr  on  Surgery  at  SU 
George's  IIoHpital,  and  Snrgcon-in-Chlef  to 
the  MctropoUtmn  PbUoe.  Second  Edition » 
thoroughly  revised,  with  anmsroas  Uiu- 
trations.    6  rob.  8ro.  i0  5i: 


IS 


NEW  WOUES 


■T  LONGMANS  axd  CO. 


3^-  ^:o  Maesbulll, 
a  ^  rvmoirr  College 
k  snvm  tro.  with  122 


Copland's  Dictionary  of  Fraotioal 

M edidoe*  abridged  from  the  larger  work, 
and  throagbout  brought  down  to  the  pie- 
•ent  iUte  of  Medical  Sdenoc,    8vo.36fc 

Br.  Feraira's  Elements  of  Materia 

i  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  abridged  aod 
adapted  for  the  use  of  Medical  and  Phar- 
maceatical  Practitioners  and  Stadents. 
Edited  bv  Professor  Bextlkt,  F.L.&  4c 
and  br  Dr.  Redwood,  F.C.S.  Ac  With 
125  Woodcut  Illustrations.    8vo.  price  25i. 

»  The  Essentials  of  Materia  If  edica 

and  Therapeutics.  By  Alfred  BARiscr 
Garrod,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  PhyMcian  to 
King's  College  Hospital.  Tliiitl  Edilioo, 
Sixth  Impression,  brought  up  to  1870. 
Crown  8vo.  price  12«.  6</. 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  Elustrated  Editions. 


Animals,    invented, 

dBcnbiEd»  and  portrayed  by  E.  \V,  C\¥>kb. 
LA.'FJL&  in  Twenty-Fonr  Plates,  with 
FTiwTifafoiy  Comments.    Royal  4ca.  price 

Za  Pluryland ;   Pictnmi  from  the  £If- 
WorhL    By  Richard  Dotlk.     With  a 
,  by  W.  AjLLnroRAX.    V^ih  Sixteen 
containing    Thirty-six     Designa 
poMid  IB  Coioonk    Folio,  Sit.  6dl 

UtaH    Barer,    bis    Life    and 

W<irifi»:  im:f ifing  Atttobkgraphical  Papers 
4Bi  C^BCWK*  C^cafofoesL  By  William 
^  j«!V«T.  With  Six  Etchings  by  the 
r  anl  vdm  IDttiUatioin.    8to.'i6«. 


tcmrlisctmes  on  the  His- 

9^  «fei  r^^cwr  fi  the  Fine  and  Oma- 
JLrttk    1^.  W.  BL  Scott.    Second 
vVrwY  9«>x  with   50   Woodcut 


..,^  ^_ ;  Ibr  England: 

jte  )K(JM»  ttiMifcifiMi  by  Miss  a  Wink- 
^H««,  :te  lte«  airngcd  by  Prof.  W. 
S    Itec^vr^  «iA  Ono    Goldschxidt. 

fj^^^l^^  f^iaiaMHl^ini»^^  with 
>»A*.  >ft^i«fc.*^afc»  the  Bariy  Master?, 
^liMriQi  *  iM  l^M^iM  S^hoaL  Crown  4te. 
jjfa^jiM^^XY:  jrJ»5«.w«N)oco. 

n»  Kyl^  oe  MM  fltsrsbdliaed  by 

^  ^DiiKi^  X'  Jkt  Ymt  Ui  their  Seasons 

*«^    >u^,    tfeAt  MtMtad  by  Richard 

'K.v*.    *  'Jtowwii»«  ««  Wood  from 

\.'>^«»U    >i^wt  t^    ^«MES    LsiOHToy, 


'  Cats  and  Farlie's  Moral  Em- 
blems ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  Pnn 
verbe  of  all  Nations :  comprising  121  IDia- 
trations  on  Wood  by  J.  Lbighto.n,  F.S..\. 
with  an  appropriate  Text  by  R.  Picor. 

I        Imperial  8vo.  dl<.  Bd, 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art   By 

Mrs.  Jameson.    6  vols,  square  crown  bra 
price  £6  15#.  6dL  as  follows  :— 

Iiegends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs. 
New  Edition,  with  19  Etchings  and  1«7 
Woodcuta.      2  vols,  price  31».  SdL 

Iiegenda  of  the  Monaatio  Orders.  New 
Edition,  with  11  Etchinga  and  88  Woodcnts. 
1  vol.  price  21*. 

^^'^^^^^^^^•Aorm^  NewIBditioa 
with  2t  Etchings  and  166  Woodcnts.  1 
ToL  price  21«. 

TheHiatory^  Onp  Lord,  with  that  of  Hi. 
Types  and  Precupjors.  Completed  bv  Ladv 
KAgTLAKR.  Revised  EdiHon,  with  1*3 
Etchings  and  281  Woodcnts.  2  vob 
price  42t. 

Ljra  Omnanioa,  the  ChHstian  Year. 
Trandated  by  Catiierixk  Wixkwoeth. 
with  12o  inostrationa  on  Wood  drawn  bv 
J.  Lriohtox,  FJSLA.    Quarto,  21«. 

Lyra    Germaniea.     the     Christian     lifr 

with  aUHit  200  Woodcut  Illustrations  bv 
JJjEioB^.x.  F..^  «KI   other   Artisi 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BT  LONGMANS  A5D  CO. 


IS 


The  Useful  Aiis^  ManufactareSy  <Jy. 


Owilf  8  Sncydopfledia  of  Archi- 

tcctnres,  with  tbore  1,600  Woodcut*.  Fifth 
Edition,  with  Alterations  and  c«>DsideraMe 
Additiooff,  br  Wtatt  PArwoRTii.  8vo. 
price  52f.  6dL 

▲  MiiTinal  of  Architecture :  being 

a  Concise  Hi5tory  and  Explanation  of  the 
priocipal  Styles  of  European  Architecture. 
Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Konaissan?c  ;  with 
their  Chief  Variations  and  a  Glcssar}*  of 
Technical  Terms.  By  Thomas  Mitch  km.. 
With  150  Woodcut?.'  Crown  8vo.  IO5.  Cd, 

History  of  the  Gothic  Bevival; 

an  Attempt  to  shew  how  far  the  ta>te  for 
Mediarval  Architecture  was  retained  in 
Eiigiand  iliirin;i:  the  last  two  cc-nturif?,  and 
has  been  re-developed  in  the  present.  Hy 
C  L.  Eastlake,  Architect.  With  48 
Illustrations  <36  full  mzc  of  paire).  Im- 
perial 8vo.  price  3i».  ♦',«/. 

Hints  on    Household  Taste    in 

Furniture,  Uphoh-tery,  and  other  IVtaiN. 
By  Charles  L.  Easti.akk,  .Vrchite^^t. 
New  Edition,  with  about  90  Illustrations. 
Square  crown  8vo.  18». 

Irfithes  and  Turning,  Simple,  Me- 
chanical, and  Ornamental.  Hy  W,  11kni:y 
XoRTHO>TT.  WithaUiut  iMU  1 1  lust  nit  ions 
on  Steel  and  Wo<.d.    8vo.  18*. 

Perspective;  '-r,  the  Art  of  I>r.iwinj; 
what  one  .^^ei;.-*.  Explaineil  and  ailapt*. il  to 
the  use  of  lln>"«c  Sk<  trhin<;  from  Nature.  l»y 
Lieut.  \V.  H.(  .»i.i.i.>s  i:.K.  F.K.A.S.  With 
37  Woodcuts.     Crown  «\-o.  price  0$. 

Principles  of  Mechanism,  dosip:ned 

for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities, 
and  for  Ejij;inc*rinj:  Student.-*  generally. 
By  K.  Wilms  M.A.  F.K.S.  Ac.  Ja»  k.<onian 
Professor  in  the  I'niv.  of  Cambridge.  Srond 
Edition  ;  with  37 1  WtxKlcuts.     8vo.  IS*. 

Handbook    of    Practical    Tele- 

praphy.  l\y  1*.  S.  Cii.i  r.v,  M»mli.  l«>t. 
C.E.  En;;ii:«ir-in-t'hief  <»f  TiKjjraphs  to 
the  Po*t-()fli<'e.  Fiftli  Edition,  n-viM^laml 
enlarg«d  :  ivith  118  WiH.KUut.s  and  9  riate.t. 
8v<».  price  1 1». 

Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 

facturo-*.  and  Mines.  Sixth  Edition,  re- 
written and  jo^'atly  enlarged  by  JtoRERT 
HrxT,  F.K.S.  assLvted  by  numerous  Con- 
tributorj*.  With  2,000  \Vo<Klcuts.  3  vols, 
medium  8vo.     £4  14«.  CuL 

Encyclopeedia  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Historical,  Theoretical,  antl  IVactical. 
By  E.  Ckfusv,  C.E.  With  alwvc  3,000 
Woodcuta.    8vo.  42t. 


I  Cateohism  of  the  Steam  Engine, 

I  in  its  Tarious  Applii'ations  t«  Mi'-icA,  MiUs. 
Steam  Xavji;:ation.  Kailtiays.  and  .VgH.oul- 
tupe.  By  Jous  1V>irsk  C.E.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  89  WoiHlvnit*.    Fv'p,  Sv»\  0»». 

Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

By  JoHx  IV»rRM\  C.E.  lorminjr  a  KKt  to 
the  Author's  Catevhism  of  the  Steam  En^n^. 
With  67  Woodcuts.     Foi>.  5»vo.  pri^v  IV 

•  Becent    Improvements    in    the 

St  cam- Engine.  By  ,U>un  K»i  r.M\  C.E. 
New  Ediii«»n.  in 'hiding  many  Niw  Kx- 
ampKs,  "vvitU  l.l  WihhIcuis.     Fi-p.  S\iX,  tV*. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine* 

in  its  vari«»u<  Applications  to  MinoN  Mills. 
Steam  Navigation,  Kailways  and  -V^ri- 
cultunr.  lly  J.  1Vmrxk,C.E.  Now  Edition; 
with  Portrait,  o?  Plates,  ar.d  Mo  Winnlcuts, 
4to.  4-2*. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller. Screw  Vessvls  and  S'rx-u  Tngines, 

'        a<  adapt e»l  for  pur]H^<^'s  of  Pcaiv  a;*,!  War. 

'  Py  John  Pi>i  km:,  C.E.  Ihir.!  Edition, 
with  fvl  Plates  and  *JS7  W^HHlcm*.    i>uart«>, 

I        i^rioe  tvU. 

I  Bourne's  Examples  of  Modern 

Sti>am.  .Vir.  and  li.is  Engines  of  tl;o  mo>t 
Appn>ved  r\ivs.  as  cmploViM  fiT  l\ini;'ing. 
for  l>ri\ing  Macbinciy,  for  l.»voinoti.»u, 
and  f.»r  Agricultuiv,  minutily  a:;t|  prao- 
tii-ally  desorihod.  In  i*i»ur>e  of  puMi^'ation, 
to  U*  completed  in  Twenty -four  Parts,  prii"* 
IN.  i>i/.  e.ieh.  forniiiv:  One  Volmne.  with 
i        aUMit  5l>  Platt»i*  and  4iH>  Wo*y|cutv 

Treatise  on  Mills  and  Millwork. 

Py  Sir  W.  FAiuiivniN,  Part.  F.K.S.  New 
IMition,  with  18  Plates  and  «^22  Wikh1cu(s. 
2  vols.  8vo.  :V2*. 
Useful  In  format  ion  for  FnRineort.  Wy 
the  >anie  Author.  KtUNt,  Siix»m>,  nnd 
Thiki)  Skuii.s,  with  many  PIate«  and 
WoiKlcut.ii.    3  vol;*,  eniwn8\o.  1 0;i.  im/.  each. 

The  Application  of  Caat  and  WrouRht 

ln»n  10  Puililinj^  Piirp.wi.  |tv  the  sanio 
Autlior.  Fourth  Edition,  with  (^  Plates  and 
lis  Woodcuts.     8w.  P»jt. 

Iron  Ship  Building,  its  History 

and  Pnipress,  as  comj-riMvl  in  a  St'ries  of 
Fllxperimental  Ke.<ean'he!t.  Pv  Sir  W.  Fahi* 
nAii:N,  Part.  F.K.S.  With' 4  Plates  and 
130  Woo<l«'uts,  Hvo.  Ifti. 

The  Strains  in  Trusses  Computed 

by  uH-an^  of  IHiiTrauK  :  with  :•«»  r.\amples 
drawn  tt»  Scjle.  Hy  F.  .V.  Kanm.n,  M..\. 
C.E.  LivturtT  at  the  1 1  art  Uy  hirtitutiun, 
Siuthampton.  With  3.'i  Di.'ii^ramii.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  Ga.  tW. 
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Mitchell's  Manual  of  Fraotioal 

Assaying.  Tliinl  Edition  for  the  most  part 
le-writtcn,  with  all  the  recent  Discoveries 
incorporate*!.  By  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 
With  188  Woodcuts.    8vo.  28#. 

The  Art  of  Ferfiimery  ;  the  History 
and  Theory  of  Odours^  and  the  Methods  of 
Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr. 
PiESSE,  F.C.S.  Third  Edition,  with  53 
Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  10«.  Gd. 

Bayldon's  Art  of  Valuing  Bents 

'and  Tillages,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  npon 
Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and 
Lady-Day.  Eighth  Edition,  revised  by 
J.  C.  MoKTi>K.    8vo.  lOf.  6dL 

On  the  ManuflGUsture  of  Beet- 
Root  Sugar  in  England  and  Ireland.  By 
William  Crookes,  F.R.a  With  11  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  8«.  6d, 


Fractioal  Treatise  on  Metallurgy, 

adapted  from  the  last  German  Edition  of 
Professor  Kkrl's  Metallurgy  by  W. 
Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c.  and  £.  RShrio, 
Ph.D.  M.E.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  625  Wood- 
cuts, price  £4  19s. 

Loudon's  Encydopeedia  of  Agri^ 

culture:  comprising  the  Lajnng-out,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1,100  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21«. 

Iioudon's  Enoydopasdla  of  Gurdening . 
comprising  the  Theory  and  Practics  of 
Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture, 
and  Landscape  Gardening.  With  1,000 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  21j. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 


The  Outlines  of  the  Christian 

Mioistr>'  Delineated,  and  brought  to  the 
Test  of  Reason,  Holy  Scripture,  History, 
and  Experience,  with  a  view  to  the  Recon- 
ciliation of  Existing  Differences  concerning 
it,  especially  between  Presbyterians  and 
Episcopalians.  By  Ciiristofiier  Words- 
worth, D.C.L.  &c.  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  Fellow  of  Winchester  College.  Crown 
8vo.  i)ricc  It.  Od. 

Christian  CounselSy  seleoted  from 

the  Devotional  Works  of  F^nelon,  Arch- 
bbhop  of  Cambrai.  Translated  by  A.  M. 
James.    Cruwu  8vo.  price  5«. 

Eoclesiastical  Beform.  Nine  Essays 
by  various  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Orby  iiiiirLEY,  M.A.    Crown  8vo. 

[^Nearly  ready. 

Authority  and  Conscience ;  a  Free 

Debate  on  the  Tendency  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  and  on  the  Characteristics  of 
Faith.  Edited  by  Co:c\vat  Morbl.  Post 
8vo.  7«.  6d. 
Beasons  of  Faith ;  or,  the  Order  of  the 
Christian  Argimient  Developed  and  Ex- 
plained. By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlai^ged.  Fcp. 
8vo.  6«. 

Christ  the  Consoler;  a  Book  of  Com- 
fort for  the  Sick.  With  a  Preface  by  thfl 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cadiala 
Small  8vo.  St. 

The  True  Doctrine  of  the  Bnolis- 
ijit     By  TuoMAB  &   L.  YooAa^  JDJX 

Canon  and  PnbendAiy  of  CSiidMilv  aid 
Rural  Dean.  Sro.  18t. 


The  Student's  Compendium  of 

the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  being  yotes 
Historical  and  Explanatory  of  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
Allden  Nash.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2t,  6d. 

Synonyms  of  the  Old  Testament, 

their  Bearing  on  Christian  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice. By  the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Girdle- 
BTOXE,MA.    8ro.  price  15s. 

Fundamentals;  or,  Bases  of  Belief 
concerning  Man  and  God :  a  Handbook  of 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Religious  PhQosophy. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Griititit,  M.A.  8vo. 
price  lOt.  6d, 

An  Introduction  to  the  Theology 

of  the  Church  of  England,  in  an  Exposition 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  By  the  Rer. 
T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Christian    Sacerdotalism,    viewed 

from  a  Layman's  standpoint  or  tried  by 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  Early  Fathers; 
with  a  short  Sketch  of  the  State  of  ths 
Church  from  the  end  of  the  Third  to  tht 
Reformation  in  the  beginning  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  By  JoitN  Jabdjw b,  MJL 
LL.D.    8vo.8t.6dL 

Prayers  for  the  Family  and  for 

Private  Use»  selected  from  the  CoUectioii 
of  the  late  Baron  Bi'SfsESt,  and  IVans- 
Uited  by  CATnERunE  WnrswoBTa.  Fqk 
Svo.  price  8s.  6dL 

ObmrahM  and  tbair  Creeds,    By 

tbm  Bit.  Star  FfliLir  Txaasxa,  Bsrt.  lots 
Sdidkr  of  Trin.  GdL  Gnnbiidge^  and 
^hwAjyUoddllrt.   Crown  8to.  lOt.  6dL 
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The  Truth  of  the  Bible ;  Evidence 

from  the  Moeaic  and  other  Records  of 
Creation;  the  Origin  and  Antiquity  of 
Man;  the  Science  of  Scriplure;  and  from 
the  Archaeology'  of  Different  Nations  of  the 
Earth.  By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  7*.  Bd, 

ConaideratioiiB  on  the  Bevision 

of  the  English  New  Tc^staiuent.  By  C.  J. 
Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  BristoL    Post  8vo.  price  5».  6d 

An  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles, 

Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By  E.  Harold 
Browne,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Niuth 
Edition.    8vo.  16«. 

The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 

SL  Paul;  with  Dissertations  on  the  Ships 
and  Na\'i;;ation  of  the  Ancients.  By  Jamks 
Smith,  F.RJ3.    Crown  8vo.  Charts,  10*.  6d, 

The    Life   and   Epietles  of   St. 

PauL  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybe^vre, 
M.A.  and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson. 
D.D.  Dean  of  Chester.    Three  Editions  :— 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Orip^nal 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel, 
Woodcut's  &c.    2  vols.  4 to.  AS*. 

IxTERMKDiATK  EDITION,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Student's  Ei>itkin,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  4G  Illustrations  and  Maps.  1 
vol.  crown  8vo.  9». 

Bvidenoe  of  the  Truth  of  the 

Christian  Religion  derived  from  the  Literal 
Fulfilment  of  Pruphecy.  By  Alexander 
Keith,  D.D.  37th  Edition,  with  nuuuTous 
PlatM,  in  square  8vo.  12».  M.;  also  the 
89th  Edition,  in  post  8vo.  with  6  Plates,  Gs. 
The  History  and  Destiny  of  the  'World 
and  of  the  Church,  accordin;^  to  Scripture. 
By  the  same  Author.  S<[uare  8vo.  with  40 
lUostratioDB,  10s. 

The  History  and  Literature  of 

the  Israelites,  according  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Apocrj-pha.  By  C.  Dk 
RoTHSCUiLD  and  A.  Dk  Rotiiaciiild. 
Second  Edition.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12f.  Cd. 
Abridged  Edition,  in  1  voL  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6dL 

Xwald'8  History  of  Israel  to  the 

Death  of  Moeet.  Translated  flrom  the  Ger- 
msn.  Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  Russell  Martinbau,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s.  Vols.  III. 
and  IV.  edited  l^  J.  £.  Cabpshtbr,  M.A. 
priee  21s. 

m^^^tMA  and  Ghristendom.  By 
ABcHBiuior  MAxnaOt  DJ>.  PMt  8to. 
price  lOf  6dL 


The  Pontificate  of  Pius  the  Ninth ; 

being  the  Thinl  Edition,  enlarged  and 
continued,  of  *  Rome  and  its.  Ruler.*  By 
J.  F.  Maoiike,  M.P.  Post  8vo.  Portrait, 
price  12s.  Gd, 

Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Early 

Jesuits.  By  Stewart  Rohk  New  Edition, 
revised.    8vo.  with  Portrait,  16». 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

the  New  Testament,  Critical,  Exegetical, 
and  Tlieological.  Bv  the  Rev.  S.  Davidsost, 
D.D.  LL.D.    2  voK  8vo.  30*. 

A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Corn- 
men  tary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  By  C.  J. 
Ellicx)tt,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  BristoL    8vo. 

Galatians,  Pourth  Edition,  Bt,9d. 
Epheaiana,  Fourth  Edition,  8s.  (kl. 
Pastoral  Epistlea,  Fourth  Edition,  10s.  ed. 
Fhilippiona,  Coloaaiana,  aud  Fhileinon» 
Thinl  Edition,  10s.  6c/. 

Theaaaloniana.  Third  Edition.  7s.  Qd. 

Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of 

Our  Loni  Jesus  Christ :  being  the  IluL«ean 
Lect ui es  for  1859.  By  C.  J.  Ellic\»tt,  D.D. 
Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  12s. 

TheGroek  Testament;  withNotee, 

(iramuiutical  and  Kxegi'tiooL  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Wkivstkr,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Wilkinson,  M.A.    2  vols.  8vo.  £2.  -Is. 

Home's  Introduction  to  the  Cri- 

tieal  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Iltily 
St-'ripturea.  Twelfth  Edition  ;  with  4  Mapa 
and  22  WoiMlcuts.    4  vols.  8vo.  42s. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible   Know- 

leilge;  being  a  Dietionar>*  of  the  Ii<M>ks, 
Persons,  Places,  Kveiit.<*,  and  other  Matters 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  Holy  ix'rip- 
turc.  By  Rev.  J.  Atice,  M.A.  With 
Maps,  15  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Tcp.  8vo.  price  G«. 

Every-day  Scripture  Difficulties 

explained  and  illustrutefl.  By  J.  E.  Pkks- 
u>rr,  M.A.  1.  Matthew  and  Alark ;  II.  LuAm 
and  John,    2  vob.  8vo.  price  9s.  each. 

The    Pentateuch    and   Book  of 

Joshua  Critically  Exaniimtl.    By  the  Ri;^ht 

Re\'.  J.  W.  Coi.KSfso,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 

Natal.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 
Pabt   V.    Gentwis  AnalvM.**!  and  Separatt'd. 

and  the  Ages   of  its  Writers  determined 

8vo.  l«s. 
Pakt  VI.    The    I-at4'r    I^fp^I:ltion   of   the 

Pentateuch.    8vo.  21s. 

The  Formation  of  Christendom. 
By  T.  W.  Alliks.  Pauth  I.  and  11.  8vo. 
price  ISs.  eadu 
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Four  Disoonrses  of  Chrysostom, 

chiefly  on  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus.  Tranalated  by  F.  Allkx,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo.  3«.  Gd. 

Thoughts  for  the  Age.  Bt  Elizabeth 
M.  Skwell,  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert.' 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6». 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Beligion.  By  the 
same  Author.    Fcp.  3ji.  Gd. 

Self-examination  before  Confirmation. 
By  the  same  Author.    32mo.  U.  6d. 

Thoughts  for  the  Holy  "Week,  for  Young 
Persons.  By  the  same  Author.  New 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  2». 

Headings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to 
ConHrmation  from  Writers  of  the  Early  and 
English  Church.    By  the  same.    Fcp.  4s. 

Headings  for  Every  Day  in  lient,  com- 
piled from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
Tatu>r.    By  the  same  Author.     Fcp.  6#. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion; 
the  Devotions  chietly  from  the  works  of 
Jeremy  Taylor.    By  the  same.    82mo.  3s. 


Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Bntire 

Works;  with  Life  by  Bishop  Uebsr. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C.  P 
Eden.    10  vols.  £5.  b$. 

'  Spiritoal  Songs '  for  the  SundaTB 

and  Holidays  throughout  the  Year.  By 
J.  S.  B.  Monsell,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Eghsm 
and  Rural  Dean.  Fourth  Edition,  Sixth 
Thousand.    Fcp.  price  4s.  6<2. 

The  Beatitudes.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edidon,  revised.    Fcp.  ^  6d. 

His  Presence  not  his  llemory,  1S55. 
By  the  same  Author,  in  memory  of  his  Sos. 
Sixth  Edition.    16mo.  Is. 

Lyra  G^rmanica,  translated  from  the 
Germaa  by  Miss  C.  Winkworth.  Fibst 
Series,  the  Christian  Tear,  Hymns  for  the 
Sunday's  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the  Church ; 
Secx>nd  Series,  the  Ckristia*  Li/e,  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  3s.  6J.  each  Series. 

Endeavours  after  the  Christian 

Life ;  Discourses.  By  James  Martineau. 
Fourth  Edition.    Post  8vo.  price  7s.  (kL 


Travels^ 
Six  Months  in  California.  By  J.G. 

Playkr-Fkowd.    Post  8vo.  price  Cs. 

The  Japanese  in  America.    By 

CuARLt:.s  ^L-VNMAN,  American  Secretary, 
Japanese  Legation,  Washington,  U.S.A. 
Post  8vo.  price  lOs.  Gd, 

My  Wife  and  I  in  Queensland ; 

Eight  Years*  Experience  in  the  Colony, 
with  some  account  of  Polynesian  Lubour. 
By  Charles  II.  Edk.n.  With  Map  and 
Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  price  9s. 

liife  in  India;  a  Series  of  Sketches 
shewing  something  of  tlic  Anglo-Indian,  the 
Land  he  lives  in,  and  the  People  among 
whom  lie  lives.  By  Edwakd  Ukaddox. 
l*08t  8vo.  price  9s. 

How  to  See  Norway.    By  Captain 

J.  R.  Campbell.  With  Map  and  5  Wood- 
cuts.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Pau  and  the  Pyrenees.    By  Count 

Hknky  Ri'ssELL,  Member  of  the  Alpine 
Club.    With  2  Maps.    Fcp.  8yo.  price  5s. 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps. 

Py  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R  S.  Second 
Edition,  with  Seven  Woodcuts  by  E.  Whym- 
per.    Crown  8vo.  price  12s.  Grf. 

Westward  by  Bail ;  the  Now  Route 
to  the  East.  By  W.F.Rae.  Second  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  with  MajMHiMiat.  6</. 


r\ 


Voyages^  ^x.  - 
I  Travels  in  the  Central  Caucasus 

I  and  Bashan,  including  Visits  to  Ararat  and 
Tabreez  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz. 
By  D0UOL.VS  W.  Fkeshfield.  Square 
crown  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.,  18s. 

Cadore  or  Titian's  Country.    By 

JosiAH  Gilbert,  one  of  the  Authors  of  the 
'Dolomite  Mountains.'  With  Map,  Fac- 
simile, and  40  Illustrations.  Imp.8vo.  dls.  6d, 

The  Playground  of  Europe.    By 

Leslie  Stephen,  late  President  of  the 
Alpine  Club.  With  4  Illustrations  on  Wood 
by  E.  ^Vhympcr.    Crown  8vo.  10a.  $d. 

Zigzagging  amongst  Dolomites; 

with  more  than  300  lUustrstioiis  by  the 
Author.  By  the  Author  of '  How  we  Spent 
the  Summer.'    Oblong  4to.  price  15s.  . 

The  Dolomite  Mountains.  Excur- 
sions through  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Camida, 
and  Friuli.  By  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C. 
Ciiurciull,  F.R.G.S.  With  nnmerous 
Illustrations.    Square  crown  8vo.  2Ls. 

How  we  Spent  the  Bummer;  or, 

a  Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzerland: 'and 
Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the  ALrcsi 
Club.  Third  Edition,  re-drawn.  In  oblong 
4to.  with  about  300  Illustrations,  15«. 
Pictures  in  Tyrol  and  Elsewhere. 
From  a  Family  Sketch-£k>ok.  By  the 
same  Author.  Second  Edition,  4to.  with 
many  Illustratisns,  21f. 
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Beaten  Tracks;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil 
Sketches  in  Italj.  By  the  Author  of  *  How 
we  spent  the  Summer.'  With  42  FUtes  of 
Sketches.  8vo.  IGs. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map  of  the  Chain 

of  Mont  Blanc,  from  an  actual  Survey  in 
1803—1804.  By  A.  Adams  -  Reillt, 
F.B.G.S.  M.A.C.  In  Chromolithography  on 
extra  stout  drawing  paper  28in.  x  17in. 
price  10s.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a  folding 
case,  12«.  6d. 

History    of   Discovery    in    our 

Australasian  Colonies,  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealnnd,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to 
the  Prescnl  Day.  By  William  Howitt. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  3  Maps,  20s, 

Visits   to   Bemarkable    Places: 

Old  HaUs,  Battle-Fidds,  and  Scenes  illus- 
trative of  striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  the  same  Author. 
2  voK  square  crown  8vo.  with  Wood  En- 
gravings, 25«. 


Ghiide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  use 

of  Mountaineers.  By  Chaklks  Packr. 
Second  Edition,  with  Maps,  &c.  acJ  Appen- 
dix.   Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d^ 

The  Alpine  Guide.    By  Johx  Ball 

M.B.I.A.  late  President  of  the  Alpine  Gub. 

Poet  8vo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 
Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps,  price  I0s,ed, 
Ghiide  to  the  Western  Alps,  including 

Munt  Blanc,  Monte   Rosa,   Zermatt,   &c. 

price  Gs,  6d, 

Guide  to  the  Central  Alps,  including 
all  the  Obcrland  District,  price  7s.  Sd. 

Introduction  on  Alpine  Travelling  in 
general,  and  on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps, 
price  Is.  Either  of  the  Three  Volumes  or 
Parts  of  the  Alpine  Guide  may  be  had  with 
this  bfTKODUCTiON  prefixed,  price  Is.  extra. 

The    Rural    Life   of    England. 

By  William  IIowitt.  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.   Medium  8vo.  12s.  Od. 


Works  of  Fiction. 


ITamdale;  a  Story  of  Lancashire  Life. 
By  a  Lancashire  Man.  3  vob.  pobt  8vo. 
price  21s. 

The  Burgomaster's   Family;  or, 

Weal  and  Woe  in  a  Little  World.  Bj' 
CiiRisTiNK  M'uLLKR.  Translated  from  the 
Dutch  by  Sir  J.  G.  Shaw  Lkfkvue,  K.C.B. 
F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.  price  C«. 

Popular  Bomances  of  the  Middle 

Ages.  By  the  Hev.  Gkokok  W.  Cox,  M.A. 
Author  of  *  The  Mytholojjy  of  the  Arj-an 
Nations  *&c.  and  Eustack  Uinto:!  Josks, 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Tales  of  the  Teutonic  Lands ;  & 

Sequel  to  *  Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle 
Ages.*  By  (iKoitoK  \V.  Cox,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  and 
Eustack  Hinton  Jonk8.  Crown  8vo. 
price  10s.  Od. 

Hartland  Forest ;  a  Legend  of  North 

Devon.  By  Mrs.  Bkat,  Author  of  *Tho 
White  I^ood^* » Life  of  Stothard,*  &c.  Post 
8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  4s.  (kL 

Novels  and  Tales.     By  the  Right 

Hon.  Benjamin  Dibrakli,  M.P.    Cabhiet 
Editions,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes^  crown 
8vo.  price  6#.  each,  as  follows  : — 
Loth  A  in,  6s.  ,  Vknetia,  fx. 

CONINOSBY,  6#.  I  AlROY,  IxiON,  &C.  6s. 

Sybii^  6s.  i  YouKo  DuKK,  &c.  6s. 

Takcrkd.  6s.  Vivian  (irkt,  6s. 

ComrABim  Flbmixo,  Ac  6s. 

Hbnriktta  Tkmplb,  6s. 


Stories  and  Tales.  By  £.  M.  Sfwell. 

Comprising  Amy  Herbert ;  Gertmdt ;  the 
EarVs  JJitughter  ;  the  Experience  of  Life ; 
CJeve  Hall\  Ivars ;  Katharine  Ashton ;  Mai~ 
garet  Percital ;  Laneton  Parsonage  ;  siid 
Ursula.  The  Ten  Works  complete  in  Ki;;ht 
Volumes,  crown  8vo.  bound  in  leather  and 
contained  in  a  Box,  price  Two  Guineaf-. 


Cabinet    Edition,  in  crown  8ro. 

Stories  and  Tales  by  Miss  Skwell  : — 


of 


Amy  Hrrbrrt,  2s.  6<f. 
Gertrude,  2s.  Gd. 
Earl^s  Daughter, 

2s.  6</. 
Experience  of  Life, 

2s.6<i.  I 

Cleve  Hall,  2«.  Od.   ■ 
Ivors,  2s.  6d.  ' 


Katharine  Ashton, 
2s.  Gd. 

Margaret  Perci- 
VAL,  3s.  Gd. 

Laneton  Parson- 
age, 3s.  Gd. 

Ursula,  3s.  Gd, 


A  Olimpse  of  the  World.   Fop.  Is.  6J. 

Journal  of  a  Home  Life.  Post  8vo.  9s.  OJ 

After  I<if e ;  a  Sequel  to  the  'Journal  of  a  Home 
.    Life.'    Post  8vo.  10s.  6J. 

The  Oiant ;  a  Witch's  Story  for  English 
Boys.  Edited  by  Miss  Sewell,  Author  of 
*  Amy  Herbert,*  &c    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

WonderiVil  Stories  from  N'orway, 

Sweden,  and  Iceland.  Adapted  and  arranged 
by  Julia  Goddaud.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  the  Kcv.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  and 
Six  llluatrations.    Square  post  8vo.  6s. 
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The  Modern  NoveliBt's  Iiibrary. 

Each  Work,  in  crown  8vo.  complete  in  a 

Single  Volume : — 
Mklville'8    DicreY    Guand,    2f.    boards; 

2s.  6d,  cloth. 
Gladiatoks,  2».  boards  j  ]2s,  Gd, 

cloth. 
Good  for  Nothing,  2f .  boards ; 

2s,  Gd.  cloth. 

HoLMBY    House,    2s.   boards; 


2s.  Qd.  doth. 
Interpreter, 2«. boards;  2s.  Gd. 

cloth. 
— Kate   Coventry,   2s.  boards ; 

2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Queen's   Maries,  2s.   boards; 


2s.  GeL  doth. 


Trollope's    Warden    Is.  Gd.  boards;    2s 
doth. 

Barchsster  Towers,  2s.  boards; 


2s.  Gd.  doth 

Bramley-Moore's   Six    Sisters   of   the 
Valleys,  2s.  boards;  2s.  GcL  doth. 

Becker's  QaUus ;  or,  Boman  Scenes  of 
the  lime  of  Augustus.    Post  8vo.  Is.  Gd. 

Becker's  Charides :  Ulustratiye  of 

Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.    Pott 
^o.  Is.  Gd. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  the  Key. 

G.  W.  Cox,  MA.  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  ColL 
Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s.  Gd. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 


Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France; 

with  other  Poems.  By  A.  Lano,  Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford.  Square  fcp.  8vo. 
price  bs. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works, 

with  the  Author's  last  Copyright  Addi- 
tions : — 

Shamrock  Edition,  price  Bs.  Gd. 

People's  Edition,  square  cr.  8vo.  lOs.  Gd. 

Library  Edition,  Portrait  &  Vignette,  14<. 

Moore's  Lalla  Bookh,  Tenniers  Edi- 
tion, with  68  Wood  Engravings  from 
Original  Drawings  and  other  IllustrationB. 
Fcp.  4to.  21«. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  MacUse's 

Edition,  with  161  Sted  Plates  from  Original 
Dravrings.    Super-royal  8vo.  Sis.  Gd. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Moore's  Irisli 
Melodies,  with  Maclise's  Illustrations  (as 
above),  reduced  in  Lithography,  bnp. 
16mo.  10s.  Gd. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Borne ;  with  Imy 

and  the  Armada.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd 
Macaulay.    16mo.  3«.  Gd. 

liord  Macaulay'8  Iiays  of  Ancient 
Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
Original  and  from  the  Antique,  from 
Drawings  by  G.  Schabf.    Fcp.  4to.  21». 

Miniature  Edition  of  Iiord  Macanlay's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  Scharfs 
Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Litho- 
graphy.   Imp.  16mo.  lOf.  Gd. 


Southey's    Poetical  Works,  with 

the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  copyright 
Additions.  Library  Edition.  Medium  8to. 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  lis. 

Gk>ldsmith's  Poetical  Works,  Illus- 
trated with  Wood  Engravings  from  Designs 
by  Members  of  the  Etchino  Club.  Imp. 
16mo.  7s.  Gd. 

Poems.  By  Jkan  Ingklow.  Fifteenth 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5». 

Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow.     With 

nearly     100      Illustrations     by     Eminent 

Artists,  engraved  on  Wood  by  Dauiel 

Brothers.    Fcp.  4to.  21s. 
A  Story  of  Doom,  and  other  Poems. 

By  Jean  Ingelow.    Third  Edition.    Fcp. 

price  bs. 
Bowdler's    Family    Bhakspeare, 

cheaper  Genuine  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol. 
large  type,  with  36  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
price  14s.  or  in  6  pocket  vols.  8«.  6<2.  each. 
Horatii  Opera,  Library  Edition,  with 
Copious  English  Nptes,  Marginal  Referencei 
and  Various  Readings.  Edited  by  the  Bev. 
J.  E.  YoNGE,  M.A.    8vo.  21», 

The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace ; 

a  Metrical  Translarion  into  English,  with 
Introduction  and  Commentaries.  By  Lord 
LYTTtjN.  With  Latin  Text.  KewEditioa. 
Post  8vo.  price  10s.  6dL 
The  JBneid  of  Virgil  Translated  into 
English  Verse,  By  John  Coninoton,  M  JL 
Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  9s. 
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Rw^jI  Sf 
Bncyclopedia  of  Bnrml  Spans ; 

and  Dts-^ripirTc.  :c  Hr^ — r  iS^-.i-iz^, 
Fthirj.  £L*-j:jr.  A:.     3-   Iv  ?.  z^i^zyk 

br  J'.'icf  Lsizca].    ^-  .  tit. 

The  Dead  Shot,  :r  'rcr^r^iz*  C:=- 
plcteGoiw*:  aTr*iti*^  -  ih*  L"=^  :f  ti* 
Gun,  D&i-breaiiru.  Pir--'--i  •li^j:.  ii 

Bt  MjLXKaXAX.      FC7.  "B-l-.i   P.^iti.  i*. 

A  Book  on  Angling:  :«=::^  ^  Cin- 

pku  TrsAUd?  cr  :--:  Xr:  .i  *'-  — - ;  ir 
erery  l-raxi:rh,  ir.I_-.l-j  f^  ir«*tn:"5«i 
Lin-  of  Salxn^.  t  Fl:^.  Lj  F  r.  ly  ■  -  *  F  i_*^t-3- 
Xew  Edition,  ^:i:  P  rrrii:  ^z.i  I:  i^iitr 
Rate*.  pLun  ird  o  I.-rfL    P>st  "t:.  Ici- 

Wilcock8*8  Sea-Fisharman:  --:=- 

\.n^i^  ihr:  Ciirf  M- : :.  -L:  .f  H  >  k  iz  i  Lf::* 
Fi'hmg  in  th*  Briiirh.  ini  rthTr  S»rAf,  a 
pUnce  at  Net*,  ai:«d  rrniirki  c::  B-.vit*  and 
iV-atinz.  Seix-n-l  E  ii*:  n.  tr.L:r^-=-l,  with 
80  Woodcuts.     Pcr-t  h'i ..  12*.  vi  ' 

The    Fly- Fisher's    Entomology.  • 

By  Alfred  R"Na:.i»s.  With  lvI- ortd 
Rcprp««itatK»r.<  tf  thr  X*tural  and  Artin- 
cial  Insect.  Sixth  Dii ::.-=,  with  20  ct-loared 
Plates.    8to.  14*. 

The  Ox,  his  Disco.sr^s  rvni  their  Treat- 
ment ;  with  an  Es^ay  on  Parturition  in  the 
Cow.  By  J.  R.  I).  -BM >N,  M.R.«:.V.S.  Crown 
8ro.  with  lllustnitiuns  '<•  *><£ 

A  Treatise  on  Horse-shoeing  and  , 

I^mcne&a.     By  J'"4f.pii  GAMt;Ei:,  Veteri-    I 
nary  Surgeon,  f  Tmerly    Le-nurer  on  the    I 
Principles  and  Prartictr  of  Farriery  in  the 
New  Vcterinarj*  Cf•ilo^^^.•,  Edinhurjjh.     8ro. 
with  50  Woodcuts,  15». 


Blaine's  Veterinary  Art :  a  Tre.u::9d 

•c  til*  _%^jT-c^.  P*:v«:-!..rr.  a-i  Cnr-.txTa 
Tr-im-ni  :f  ti«_rv>::i=e«"  <.i  the  Hone. 
y : ; :  Cr-.l*.  li.  i  Sc  *fT.  Srv-: r. •.*:  E dinots, 
r»-ri*-i  i^i  =nlirr^  ty  C.  Stekl.  8ro. 
w-lzi  FJ^e*  tr.i  W..:.:rz^5,  :?j. 

Tonatt  on  the  Horse.    Rerised  and 

^zlirsrt-i  \y  W.  Wjit*>s,  M.R.C.V.S.    8to. 
w-::i:  -.1:^/7^=5  Wcoirut*.  12*.  6A 
Terser:  on  the  Dog.    'By  th*  «»:=*  AntborJ 
*-: .  -w-hii  z^zznTLTii  Wo^Aical*.  d#. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease. 

By  Sti-nzhe^^ge.  With  73  W.\jd  En- 
jT-v-lz^rf,  Xrw  E!:::  n.  ixTiitd.  S^uaw 
Twr  ?T.-.  Tri>e  7*.  6dL 
The  Qrerhonnd.  Bj  the  sxxe  Author. 
P.^Ti^i  11::::=-  with  24  Portr:ui«  of  Grey- 
h  ---  l^L    S-^Tiare  crown  8to.  10*.  W 

The  Setter;  wiUi  y.v;:e^  -^f  *ho  raost 

y.zT.'-.r.rT.i  Brv^i?  r'-w  extent.  In-imotions 
h.w  f.  Brc«.l  Rear,  ami  Break;  Dog 
>l:w4.  Fieli  Trill*,  and  tiertral  Mani.:e- 
TT.er.r.  ire.  By  EriwAi!:»LAvrRArK.  With 
Tw...  P  .rtriits  of  S-ti'irs  in  Chr  :no!:tho- 
jT'-'j  \y.     Crown  4 to.  prioe  7*.  »V. 

Horses  and  Stables.     By  Colonel 

F.  FiTZ^^TCRAM,  XV.  the  Kin/?  llu'^an. 
With  24  Plates  of  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
containing  very  numerous  Figures.  8vo.  15#. 

The  Horse's  Foot,  and  how  to  keep 

it  S«und.     By  W.  Milks  Esq.    Ninth  F.di- 

tion,  with  Illustrations.     Imp.  8vo.  12*.  6<l. 
A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse^ahoeins.  By 

the  same  Author.    Sixth  Edition,  post  8to. 

with  Ibu5t  rations,  2*.  6</. 
Stables  and  Stable  Fittings.  By  the  same. 

Imp.  8vo.  with  13  Platcss  15*. 
Bcmarks  on  Horses'  Teeth,  addressed  to 

Purchasers.  By  the  same.  Post  8\'0.  1*.  6dL 


Works  of  Utility  and 
Modem    Cookery    for    Private 

Families,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy 
Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully-tested  Re- 
ceipts. By  Eliza  Actox.  Newly  revised 
and  enlarged;  with  8  Plates,  Figures,  and 
150  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6*. 

Mannder's  Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge and  Li!>rary  <»f  K«-f«rcnc« :  conjprising 
an  Englbh  Dictionary  and  (irammnr,  Uni- 
versal Gazetteer,  (.■|«!"«ic'al  Dictionary, 
Chronology,  \mw  Dictionary,  Synopsis  of 
the  Peerage,  Useful  Tablo^»,  Ac.  Fcp.  8vo.  6#. 

Collieries  and  Colliers :  a  nnndbook 

of  the  Law  and  Leadiug  Cases  relating 
thereto.  By  J.  C.  Fowler,  Barrister. 
Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  7t.  6(1 


General  Information. 

The    Theory    and    Praotioe    of 

liunking.  By  Henry  Di'sxino  Maclkoo, 
M.A.  Barrister-at-Lnw.  Stvond  Edition, 
entirely  remodelled.    2  vols.  8vo.  SO*. 

M'Cullooh*8  Dictionary,  Prac- 
tical, Thcon>tic4d,  and  Historical,  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Navigation.  Now 
Edition,  reWiwl  throuj^hout  and  wrrt^cted 
to  the  lVe!H*nt  Time ;  with  a  Huigniphlcal 
Notice  of  the  Author.  luUiwl  by  H.  (3. 
Rrii>,  S(>cretary  to  Mr.  MH3ulIoch  for  many 
years.    8vo.  price  6S*.  cloth. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing  | 

with  FormuUe  for  Puhllc  Bn'wnrs,  anil  la- 
stntrtions  for  Private  Fanilll«<s.  By  W. 
BiJicK.    Fifth  F^Utlon.    8to.  lO*.  A<l. 
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Cliess  Openings .   By  F.  W.  Lokovak, 

Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Fcp.  8vo.  2«.  Sd, 

The  Law  of  Katfons  Considered 

MB  Independent  Political  Commnnities.  By 
Sir  Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L.  2  vols.  8vo. 
80».  or  separately,  Part  I  Peace,  12». 
Part  II.  IFar,  IH$. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Health  daring  the  Period  of 
Pr^nancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  By 
TH03IAS  Bull,  M.D.    Fq).  6«. 

The  Maternal   Management  of 

Children  in  Health  and  Diseaae.  By  Thomas 
Bill,  M.D.    Fcp.  6». 

How  to  Kurse  Sick  Children; 

containing  Directions  which  may  be  found 
of  service  to  all  who  have  charge  of  the 
Young.  By  Charles  West,  M.D.  Second 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  It.  M, 

Notes  on  Hospitals.    By  Florencb 

Nightin'oale.  Third  Edition,  enlarged; 
with  13  Plans.    Post  4to.  18«. 


Notes  on  Lying-in  Institutions; 

with  a  Proposal  for  Organising  an  Institu- 
tion for  Training  Midwives  and  Midwifeir 
Nurses.  By  Florence  Nightingale. 
With  6  Plans.    Square  crown  8vo.  7a.  Sd. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer;   a  Popular 

Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil. 
Criminal,  and  ConstitutionaL  Twenty-thiM 
Edition,  corrected  and  brought  up  to  the 
Present  Date.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  Bd. 
Willich's  Popular  Tables  for  As- 
certaining the  Value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold, 
and  Church  Property,  Renewal  Fines,  &c. ; 
the  Public  Funds ;  Annual  Average  Price 
and  Interest  on  Consols  from  1731  to  1867 ; 
Chemical,  Geographical,  Astronomical, 
Trigonometrical  Tables,  &c.    Post  8vo.  lOt. 

Fewtner*s  Comprehensive  Speci- 
fier; a  Guide  to  the  Practical  Specification 
of  every  kind  of  Building-Artificer's  Work: 
with  Forms  of  Building  Conditions  and 
Agreements,  an  Appendix,  Foot-Notes,  and 
Index.  Edited  by  W.  Youno.  Architect 
Crown  8vo.  6». 


Periodical  Publications. 


The  Edinburgh  Beview,  or  Cri- 
tical Journal,  published  Quarterly  in  Janu- 
ary, April,  July,  and  October.  8vo.  price 
6«.  each  Number. 

Kotes  on  Books  :  An  Analysis  of  the 
Works  published  during  each  Quarter  by 
Messrs.  Longmans  £  Co.  The  object  is  to 
enable  Bookbuyers  to  obtain  such  informa- 
.tion  regarding  the  various  works  as  is  usu- 
ally aflbrded  by  tables  of  contents  and  ex- 
planatory prefaces.  4to.  Quarterly.  Gratia, 


Fraser's  Magazine.    Edited  by  Jahzs 

Anthony  Froude,  M.A.  New  Series, 
published  on  the  1st  of  each  Month.  8vo. 
price  2f .  ^d.  each  Number. 

The  Alpine  Journal ;  A  Record  of 

Mountain  Adventure  and  Scientific  Obser- 
vation. By  Members  of  the  Alpine  Ctnb. 
Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen.  Publishod 
Quartcriy,  May  31,  Aug.  81,  Nov.  30,  Fdk 
28.    8vo.  price  la.  6d.  each  Number. 


TheStepping  Stone  toKnowledge: 

Containing  upwards  of  Seven  Hundred 
Questions  and  Answers  on  Miscellaneous 
Subjects,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Infant 
Minds.  By  a  Mother.  New  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved.    18mo.  price  Is. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  Qecgraphy: 
Containing  several  Hundred  Questions  and 
Answers  on  Geographical  Subjects.  18mo.  la. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  English  History: 
Containing  several  Hundred  Questions  and 
Answers  on  the  History  of  England.    Is. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  Bible  Know- 
ledge: Conti)ining  several  Hundred  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.    18mo.  la. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  Biography: 
Containing  several  Hundred  Questions  and 
Answers  on  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  and 
Women.    18mo.  It. 


Knowledge  for  the  Young. 

Second  Series,  of  the  Stepping 

Stone  to  Knowledge:  containing  upwards 
of  Eight  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers 
on  Miscellaneous  Subjects  not  contained  in 
the  First  Series.    18mo.  Is. 


The  Stepping  Stone  to  French  Frontm- 
ciation  and  Conversation  :  Containing  seve- 
ral Hundred  Questions  and  Answers.  By 
Mr.  P.  Sadler.    18mo.  la. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  IhigUsh  Qnun- 
mar :  Containing  several  Hundred  Qaeatiocis 
and  Answers  on  English  Grammar.  By 
Mr.  P.  Sadler.    18mo.  Is. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  Natural  History: 

YERTEnRATB  Or  BACKBONED  ANIMALS. 

P.VRT  I.  Mammalia  ;  Part  II.  Birda,  Rap- 
tilea,  Fiahea.    18mo.  Is.  each  Part. 
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Eastlajtb'b  Gothic  Revival    is 

Hints  on  Household  Taste  ....  18 

Eaton's  Musical  Criticism  and  Biography  4 

Eden's  Queensland 16 

Edinburgh  Review  20 

Elements  of  Botany    10 

EiXTCOTTon  New  Testament  Revision ... .  15 

-^— 'b  Commentary  on  Ephesians  ....  16 

Oalatians   ....  16 

Pastoral  Epist.  15 

Philippians,&c.  15 

Thcssaloniaiis  16 

's  Lectures  on  Life  of  Christ  ....  16 

Ebichsbn'b  Surgery 11 

Evans's  Ancient  Stone  Implements    10 

Bwald'b  Histoiy  of  Israel  15 

Fatbbatbn*8    Application    of    Cast   and 

Wrought  Iron  to  Building    13 

— — — ^—  Information  for  Engineers  ....  18 

Treatise  on  Mills  and  Mill  work  13 

Iron  Shipbuilding 13 

Paradat*B  Life  and  Letters  4 

Pabbar's  Chapters  on  Langusge 6 

Pamilies  of  Speech 7 

PiTZWTOBAM  on  Horses  and  Stables 19 

Powlbb'b  Collieries  and  Colliers  lO 

Francis's  Pishing  Book  19 

Frabbb'b  Magazine 20 

Pbbshpield'b  Travels  in  the  Caucasus  ....  16 

Pboudb'b  English  in  Ireland 1 

History  of  England    1 

Short  Studies  7 

Gamosb  on  Horse-Shoeing 19 

Ganot'b  Elementary  Physics 9 

Natural  Philosophy ,...,  9 

Garbod'b  Materia  Medica 12 

GiANT(The) 17 

Oilbbbt'b  Cadore  16 

and  Chubchill's  Dolomites  ....  16 

Gibolestonb's  Bible  Synonyms 14 

GiBTiN's  House  I  Live  In    11 

Gledstonb'b  Life  of  Whitbfibld 4 

Goddabd'b  Wonderful  Stories  17 

Goldsmith's  Poems,  Illustrated 18 

Goodbtb'b  Mechanism 9 

Gbahak's  Autobiography  of  Milton 4 

— View  of  Literature  and  Art    ....  8 

GBANyB  Ethics  of  Aristotle 6 

Homo  Politics 2 

Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson 7 

Gray's  Anatomy u 

Gbiffin'b  Algebra  and  Trigonometry   ....  9 

Gbipfith'b  Fundamentals 14 

Gbovb  on  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces  . .  9 

Gubnbt'b  Chapters  of  Frendi  History  ....  8 

GwiLT's  Enoydopadia  of  Arohitecture  ....  IS 


Habtwio's  Harmonics  of  Naturo 10 

Polar  World 10 

Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders.. . .  10 

'            Subterranean  World 10 

Hathbbton'b  Memoir  and  Correspondence  2 

H atwabd's  Biographical  and  Critical  Essays  4 

Hxbschxl'b  Outlbics  of  Agronomy 7 

HswiTT  on  the  Diseases  of  Women 11 


Hodgson's  Time  and  Space y 

—  Theory  of  Practice  7 

Holland's  Recollections 4 

Holmbs's  Surgical  Treatment  of  Children . .  11 
System  of  Surgeiy 11 

Hobne'b  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures  . .  15 

How  we  Spentthe  Summer 16 

Howitt*b  Australian  Discovery 17 

Rural  Life  of  England 17 

Visits  to  Remarkable  Places  ....  17 

Ht^NBB's  Popo  Sixtus  the  Fifth 4 

HinrBOLDT's  Life 4 
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